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OBGANIZATION 

The  Tulane  University  of  Ix>uisiana  comprehends  the  following: 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Technology,  tlie  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  Young  Women,  the  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies,  the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Medicine,  and 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  The  College 
of  Medicine  includes  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry, 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine  (Polyclinic).  The  College  of  Technology  includes  the  Schools 
of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Chem- 
istry and  Chemical  Engineering,  and  Architecture  and  Architectural 
Engineering.  The  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  includes 
the  Schools  of  Art,  Music,  and  Household  Economy. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  contract  entered  into  in  1884  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund.  This 
contract  placed  the  existing  University  of  Louisiana  under  the  perpetual 
care  of  the  Tulane  Administrate^^,  with  all  its  property,  powers,  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  franchises,  and  with  such  other  powers  as  might 
be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  '^foster,  maintain^  and  develop  a  great 
university  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans."  By  the  act.  No.  43  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  1884,  making  this  contract,  the  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  The  Tidane  University  of  Louisiana. 

The  starting  point  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana,  in  September,  1834.  This 
institution  was  cliartered  April  2,  1835;  and  in  March,  1836,  it  issued 
the  first  degrees  in  medicine  or  science  ever  conferred  in  Louisiana  or 
the  Southwest.    The  state  constitution  of  1845  ordained  as  follows : 

ART.  137.  An  University  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It 
shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  one  of  law.  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

ART.  138.  It  shall  be  called  the  University  of  I/>uisiana,  and  the  Medical  College 
of  I/>uisiana.  as  at  present  organized,  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Art.  139.  The  I<egislature  shall  proxide  by  law  for  its  further  organization  and 
government,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  or 
support  of  said  University  by  appropriations. 

The  act  of  organization  (Acts  of  1847,  No.  49),  with  some  trifling 
changes,  was  re-enacted  in  1855,  and  is  substantially  embodied  in  the 
revised  statutes  of  1856  and  1870. 

The  Law  Department,  now  the  College  of  Law,  was  organized  under 
a  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Administrators  on  May  4,  1847. 

—  9- 
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In  the  years  following  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  1^- 
islature  at  different  times  made  appropriations  amoimting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  something  over|ioo,ooo  toward  a  building  and  equipment 
for  the  Medical  Department,  now  the  School  of  Medicine,  but  this 
sum  was  largely  augmented  by  appropriations  by  the  faculty  from 
moneys  received  for  tuition  and  by  personal  contributions. 

An  effort  to  inaugurate  an  academic  department  was  made  by 
the  Administrators  of  the  University  at  a  meeting  held  June  i, 
1847,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  report  on  the  expediency 
of  org^izing  the  department  of  letters  and  natural  sciences,  and  on 
the  means  that  can  be  commanded  to  that  effect."  Since  the  legis- 
lature had  provided  no  funds  for  the  support  of  the  University,  it 
was  suggested  that  funds  be  raised  for  the  purpose;  but  the  only  prac- 
tical results  were  donations  of  fcoo  each  by  Glendy  Burke,  the  first 
given  to  the  Academic  Department,  and  by  Judah  Touro.  These 
funds  were  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  prizes  in  elocution  and 
Hebrew;  they  are  now  largely  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  com- 
pound interest.  About  1847  a  small  appropriation  was  obtained  from 
the  State,  and  an  academic  building  was  erected. 

The  department  closed  in  1859,  and,  the  civil  war  intervening,  no  ef- 
forts were  made  for  sixteen  years  to  sustain  an  academic  department. 
After  the  restoration  of  civil  government  in  Louisiana  in  1876,  the  new- 
ly appointed  Board  of  Administrators  determined  to  put  in  operation 
again  the  academic  department  so  long  contemplated.  It  was  organ- 
ized, and  on  November  4, 1878,  it  reopened  its  doors.  The  Board  me- 
morialized the  constitutional  convention  of  1879, and, through  its  action, 
aid  was  g^ven  for  the  first  time  to  the  academic  department.  The 
constitution  of  1879  contained  the  following  provisions  : 


OONOBBNING  A  STATE  TTNIVBBSITY 

Art.  320.  The  University  of  Louisiana,  as  at  preijcnt  established  and  located  at 
New  Orleans,  is  hereby  recognized  in  its  three  departments,  to  wit :  the  law,  the 
medical,  and  the  academical  departments,  to  be  governed  and  controlled  by  ap- 
propriate faculties.  The  general  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
provisions  for  the  proper  government  and  maintenance  and  support  of  said  State 
University  of  I/juisiana,  and  all  the  departments  thereof,  as  the  public  necessities 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  i.ouisiana  may  require,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  annually. 

Under  this  provision  the  legislature  made  an  annual  grant  of  $10,000 
until  1884,  $50,000  in  all,  when  it  was  relieved  from  this  obligation  by 
its  contract  with  the  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fimd* 

The  Academic  Department,  thus  recognized  and  modestly  supported, 
made  marked  progress  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence  before 
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the  Tulane  Administrators  took  control.  Besides  its  tuition  fees  and 
the  appropriations  from  the  State  referred  to  above,  it  received  a  do- 
nation of  |iooo  from  Mr.  Charles  T.  Howard,  of  New  Orleans,  for  tlie 
equipment  of  the  chemical  department,  and  one  of  $20,000  from  Mr. 
Paul  Tulane  for  the  purchase  of  the  building  formerly  known  as  Tu- 
lane Hall,  in  Dryades  Street,  the  original  home  of  the  Academic 
Department.  Nevertheless,  the  Academic  Department  was  seriously 
handicapped  for  lack  of  funds;  and  its  great  development  was  not  then 
possible. 

The  greatest  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana began  with  the  donation  by  Paul  Tulane,  in  1882,  of  his  New  Orleans 
property  for  the  higher  education  of  *'the  white  young  persons  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  *  *  Though  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Princeton,  N.  J. , 
Mr.  Tulane  had  been  for  many  years  a  merchant  in  New  Orleans,  where 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid.  He  called  in  consultation  Mr. 
James  McConnell  Sr.,  of  New  Orleans,  his  Attorney,  and  General 
Randall  Lee  Gibson,  then  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana;  and  to- 
gether they  selected  a  board  of  trustees  who  incorporated  themselves 
under  the  title  of  "The  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educa- 
tional Fund."  To  these  Administrators,  Mr.  Tulane  transferred  the 
property  which  he  desired  to  donate  to  educational  purposes.  Mr. 
Tulane  indicated  his  plans  in  the  following  letter: 

Princeton,  May  2, 1882. 

Messrs.  Randall  1,.  Gibson,  Chas.  B.  Pennbr,  Jambs  McConnell,  T.  G.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  D.,  Edward  D.  White,  E.  H.  Farrar,  P.  N.  Strong,  B.  M. 
Palmer,  D.  D.,  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D  ,  Chas.  A.  Whitney,  Sam'l 
H.  Kennedy.  Walter  R.  Stauffer,  Cartwrioht  Eustis,  Henry  Ginder, 
John  T.  Hardie,  R.  M.  Walmsley,  and  Wm.  O.  Rogers. 

Gentlemen:  A  resident  of  New  Orleans  for  many  years  of  my  active  life, 
havinf?  formed  many  friendships  and  associations  dear  to  me,  and  deeply  sjrmpa- 
thizing  with  its  people  in  whatever  misfortunes  or  disasters  may  have  befallen 
them,  as  well  as  being  sincerely  desirous  of  contributing  to  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual welfare,  I  do  hereby  express  to  you  my  intention  to  donate  to  you  by  an 
act  of  donation  inter  tnvos  all  the  real  estate  I  own  and  am  possessed  of  in  the  said 
city  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  I«ouisiana.  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  education  among  the  white  young  persons  in 
the  city  of.  New  Orleans,  State  of  I«ouisiana,  and  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  letters,  the  arts  and  sciences  therein,  my  intention  being  that  the  benefits 
shall  be  applied  and  expended  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

By  the  term  education  I  mean,  to  foster  such  a  course  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  shall  be  useful  and  of  solid  worth,  and  not  merely  ornamental  or  super- 
ficial.  I  mean  you  should  adopt  the  course  which,  as  wise  and  good  men,  would 
commend  itself  to  you  as  being  conducive  to  immediate  practical  benefit,  rather 
than  theoretical  possible  advantage.  I  wish  3rou  to  establish  or  foster  institutions 
of  a  higher  grade  of  learning,  where  the  young  persons  to  be  benefited  shall,  upon 
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due  examination,  be  found  competent  and  qualified  for  admission,  both  by  a^e 
and  previous  training,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  more  advanced  degree  of  educa- 
tional culture. 

Intellectual  advancement  should  be  unfettered  by  sectarianism,  but  the  pro- 
found reverence  I  entertain  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  leads  me  to  express  here  the 
hope  that  the  educational  development  intended  by  this  gift  should  never  antag- 
onize, but  be  in  harmony  with,  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  them. 

I  express  to  you  now  my  formal  intentions  in  order  to  suggest  to  you  the  ad- 
visability, should  you  determine  to  aid  me  in  my  purposes,  that  you  should  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  laws  of  I«ouisiana  to  enable  you  to  accept 
the  donation  when  made,  thus  giving  me  the  assurance  that  my  purpose,  when  ex- 
ecuted, will  be  carried  out  with  fidelity  and  be  rich  in  bountiful  results. 

The  fact  that  property  donated  for  educational  purposes  is  at  this  time  liable  to 
taxation  in  the  State  of  I<ouisiana  has  occasioned  me  much  embarrassment,  as  J 
should  like  to  feel  that  the  dtixens  of  the  state,  who  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  donation,  should  enjoy  its  advantages  to  the  full  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
property  donated.  There  are  other  states  whose  laws  do  not,  by  taxation,  repel 
such  gifts  in  aid  of  education,  whose  wise  example,  I  am  assured,  will  be  followed 
by  the  State  of  I«ouisiaua  and  the  City  of  New  Orleans  in  this  instance  ;  and  I  ear- 
nestly urge  that  you  make  immediate  effort  to  secure  the  exemption  of  this  proper- 
ty from  taxation,  and  be  constant  in  so  doing  until  your  efforts  are  successful. 

The  character  of  the  property  donated  is  to  remain  unchanged.  It  can  not  be 
mortgaged,  and  it  can  not  be  sold  nor  encumbered  in  any  way,  except  at  the  end  of 
not  less  than  fifty  years,  as  hereinafter  stated.  Mortgaging  it  or  selling  it,  and  the 
investment  of  the  proceeds  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  might  and  proba- 
bly would  lead  to  disaster,  owing  to  the  imcertain  and  fluctuating  nature  of  the 
value  of  securities  of  every  description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  estate,  the 
title  to  which  I  intend  to  donate  to  you,  is  well  located,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase 
in  value  as  the  city  shall  become  prosperous.  You  must  keep  the  property  well 
insured  in  solvent  offices  and  in  good  repair,  so  that  the  best  rental  possible  may 
be  realized. 

The  plans  and  details  of  any  organization,  corporate  or  otherwise,  must  of 
necessity  be  left  to  your  own  judgment ;  but  I  desire  to  communicate  to  you  my 
wishes  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  you  more  fully  to  *nter  into  the  motives  which 
impel  me,  thereby  enabling  you  completely  to  enter  into  my  thoughU  and  pur- 
poses. 

Of  course,  whatever  I  may  determine  to  donate  to  you,  should  you  conclude  to 
organize,  will  be  (while  leaving  you  the  absolute  owners  of  the  property)  with  the 
object  of  enabling  you,  in  your  discretion,  to  use  the  revenues  for  the  purposes 
already  by  me  mentioned. 

I  suggest  and  recommend:  (i)  That  in  your  organization,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  my  friend.  Gen.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  be  your  chairman  or  president,  and 
that  Judge  Chas.  K.  Fenner  and  James  McConnell  may  be  vice-presidents  or  vice- 
chairmen.  (2)  That  you  provide  for  the  filling  of  any  vacancies  in  your  number 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  by  election.  (3)  That  while  my  desire  is  that 
you  shall  continue  my  purpose  for  more  than  fifty  years,  nevertheless  I  would  con- 
sider it  no  violation  of  those  wishes  should  you,  when  organized,  determine,  after 
fifty  years,  no  longer  to  perform  the  duties  incident  to  the  ownership  of  this  prop- 
erty which  I  may  donate,  and  the  income  of  which  I  have  expressed  the  desire 
that  you  administer  as  aforesaid.    In  that  event,  I  suggest  that  you  distribute  the 
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property,  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  among  such  educational  or  liter- 
ary institutions,  or  for  such  educational  purposes  as  you  may  determine,  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  as  are  contemplated  by  this  donation.  (4)  In  order  that 
there  shall  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  my  intentions,  I  will  say  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
bind  you  to  distribute  the  incomes  or  benefits  of  the  fund  or  property  to  any  par- 
ticular school,  college,  or  institution  of  learning,  or  to  create  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  any  school,  college,  or  institution  of  learning  to  any  distributive  share;  nor  do 
I  design  to  subject  you  collectively  or  individually  to  any  responsibility  to  those 
intended  to  be  benefited  or  to  any  individual  responsibility  of  any  sort  for  the 
management  of  the  property  and  fund  which  may  be  by  me  donated. 

I  have  entire  confidence  that  you  will  carry  out  with  wisdom,  equity.and  fidel- 
ity my  expressed  suggestions.  It  would  be  personally  agreeable  to  me  if  you 
would  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Strong,  of  New  Orleans. 

In  order  to  prev'ent  misapprehension,  I  desire  to  say  you  should,  of  course, 
make  such  disbursements  as  you  may  deem  it  fair  to  expend  in  the  employment 
of  any  necessary  agents  or  otherwise,  and  especially  to  keep  the  property  well 
insured  and  in  proper  state  of  repair. 

With  devout  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  enabling  us  to  form  these 
plans,  and  invoking  His  divine  blessing  upon  you  and  your  counsels,  and  upon 
the  good  work  proposed  among  the  present  and  future  generations  of  our  beloved 
Crescent  City, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Paul  Tulank. 

Mr.  Tulane's  first  donation  of  real  estate  was  valued  at  about 
1363,000.  He  subsequently  made  other  donations,  until  tlie  amount 
given  by  him  reached  the  sum  of  11,050,000.  It  was  his  expressed  in- 
tention to  add  largely  to  this  sum;  but,  as  he  died  without  a  will, 
these  intentions  were  never  .carried  out. 

In  1884,  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund 
received  from  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  (by  Act  43,  of  that  year) 
complete  and  perpetual  control  of  the  llniversity  of  Louisiana  and  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  income  producing  property  that  might  be 
acquired  by  the  Tulane  Administrators  up  to  tlie  amount  of  J5, 000,000. 
Thisa«t  was  ratified  at  a  general  election  in  April,  1888,  and  was  later 
ratified  in  the  Constitution  of  1898.  The  status  of  the  llniversity  as  a 
state  institution  has  thus  been  fully  maintained. 

In  1886,  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  whose  husband,  Warren 
Newcomb,  was  formerly  a  highly  esteemed  sugar  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  donated  to  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund  '*the  sum  of 
$100,000,  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memo- 
rial College,  in  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  for  the  higher 
education  of  white  girls  and  young  women."  In  thus  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  an  only  child,  Mrs.  Newcomb  enabled  the  Tulane 
Administrators  to  round  out  the  ideal  of  a  university  by  the  creation 
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of  an  institution  that  would  give  to  women  all  the  educational  advan- 
tages which  had  before  been  offered  only  to  men.  Mrs.  Newconib's 
letter  of  gift  is  as  follows: 

New  York  City.  Octob^  rr,  1S86. 
Mbssrs.  Randall  t,.  Gibson,  Chas.  B.  Pennbr,  Jambs  McCoi^tnell.  T.   G. 

Richardson,  Bdward  D.  White,  Bdgar  H.  Parrar,  P.  N.  Strono,  Brivja- 

MiN  M.  Palmer.  Samuel  H.  Kennedy, Walter  R.  Stadffer,  Cartwhioht 

EusTis,  Henry  Gander.  John  T.  Hardie,  Robert  M.  Walmslby,  Willi  AJt 

P.  Halsey,  John  N.  Galleher,  Joseph  C.  Morris,  Samuel  D.  McBkbrt  . 

Warren  Easton,  and  J.  V.  Guij.lotte,  the  Administrators  of  the  Xd- 

LANB  Educational  Fund. 

Gentlemen  :  In  pursuance  of  a  long  cherished  design  to  establish  an  appro- 
priate memorial  of  my  beloved  daughter,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb,  deceased*  I  have 
determined,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend.  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  to  in- 
trust to  your  Board  the  execution  of  my  design. 

Peeling  a  deep  personal  sympathy  with  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  a  strons 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  female  education  in  I^ouisiana,  and  believing  also 
that  I  shall  find  in  the  board  selected  by  the  benevolent  Paul  Tulane  the  wisest 
and  safest  custodian  of  the  fund  I  propose  to  give,  I  hereby  donate  to  your  Board 
the  sum  of  Sioo,ooo,  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College,  in  the  Tulane  University  of  Ivouisiana,  for  the  higher  education  of  white 
girls  and  young  women. 

I  request  that  you  will  see  that  the  tendency  of  the  institution  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  that  end 
that  you  will  have  a  chapel  or  assembly  room  in  which  Christian  worship  may  be 
observed  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  But  I  desire  that  worship  and 
instruction  shall  not  be  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character.  I  further  re- 
quest that  the  education  given  shall  look  to  the  practical  side  of  life  as  well  as  to 
literary  excellence.  But  I  do  not  mean  in  this  my  act  of  donation  to  impose  upon 
you  restrictions  which  will  allow  the  intervention  of  any  person  or  persons  to  con- 
trol, regulate,  or  interfere  with  your  disposition  of  this  fund,  which  is  committed 
fully  and  solely  to  your  care  and  discretion,  with  entire  confidence  in  your  fidelity 
and  wisdom. 

Invoking  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  for  your  guidance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  and  for  your  personal  welfare, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

Josephine  I/)uisb  Newcomb. 

The  Newcomb  College  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  personal  inter- 
est to  Mrs.  Newcomb  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  added  largely 
to  her  original  endowment,  and  enabled  it  to  build  the  handsome 
group  of  buildings  in  which  it  is  now  domiciled.  By  her  will,  the 
University  was  made  her  residuary  legatee,  and  has  received  an  ad- 
ditional bequest  of  about  $2,700,000.  Mrs.  Newcomb*s  will  is  as 
follows: 

The  building  and  property  of  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  as  well 
as  the  management  of  the  institution,  were  acquired  in  1906.  This 
institution  now  consiitutes  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  in  the 
College  of  Medicine. 
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In  1909,  the  New  Orleans  College  of  Dentistry  became  a  department 
of  the  University,  and  is  now  the  School  of  Dentistry  in  the  College 
of  Medicine. 

The  donation,  in  1912,  of  $25,000,  payable  $5,000  annually,  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine  including  Preventive  Med- 
icine. The  further  maintenance  of  this  School  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  gifts,  of  various  amounts,  of  Messrs.  Edward  Wisner,  W.  G. 
Vincent,  Frank  B.  Hayne,  Frank  L.  Levy,  Gibert  &  Clay,  A.  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  C.  A.  Farwell,  James  M.  Thomson  (for  the  New  Orleans 
Item),  Hard  &  Rand,  I.  L.  Lyons  &  Co.,  W.  R.  Irby,  W.  P.  Burke, 
Walter  Van  Benthuysen,  and  $5,000  from  an  anon3rmous  donor. 
With  the  close  of  session  of  19 17- 1 918,  the  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine  was  suspended  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  was  estab- 
lished in  1914,  with  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of  Louisiana  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  and  of  one  hundred  and  five  citizens,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions of  New  Orleans.  In  1915,  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail  of  New  York, 
contributed  $500  to  the  library  of  the  College.  The  fFrst  permanent 
endowment  of  the  College  was  a  bequest  of  $1,000  from  Mr.  David 
Pokomy  in  1917.  In  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Robert  H.  Downman, 
W.  Radcliffe  Irby  and  Albert  Mackie  each  contributed  $1,000  to  the 
permanent  endowment  fund.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  citizens, 
firms  and  corporations  are  now  giving  substantial  expression  of  their 
interest  and  faith  in  mature  professional  training  for  a  business  career 
by  assuming  financial  responsibility  for  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund,  they  have  formed  a 
permanent  organization,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  confer  with 
them  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  the  success  of  the  College. 

In  1891,  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson,  whose  husband.  Dr.  T.  G.  Richard- 
son, had  been  for  many  years  associated  with  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  as  Professor  of  Surgery  and  as  Dean,  and  who  had 
been  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Board  of  Administrators 
of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund,  gave  a  sum  sufficient  to  build 
a  new  and  modern  buUding  for  the  Medical  Department  on  a 
site  in  Canal  Street  purchased  by  the  Tulane  Board  and  to  equip  the 
building  with  every  needed  appliance  for  the  most  approved  methods 
of  instruction  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  This  building  and  site  was 
transferred  in  1908,  to  the  Hutchinson   Fund,   and  the  name  of  the 
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Canal  Street  building  was  changed  to  the  Hutchinson  Memorial .  The 
proceeds  of  this  transfer  were  used  for  the  erection,  on  the  campus, 
of  the  Richardson  Memorial  Building,  the  enlargment  of  the  Chemis- 
try Building,  which  was  renamed  the  Richardson  Chemistry  Building, 
and  the  Richardson  Memorial  Dormitory,  for  medical  students. 

In  1892,  General  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  first  President  of  the  Bocird 
of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  |2,5oo,  to  the  University. 

In  1895,  Dr.  Albert  Baldwin  Miles,  of  New  Orleans,  bequeathed  to 
the  University  the  sum  of  1 10,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment. 

In  February  1900,  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Tilton  donated  to  the  University 
the  sum  of  ^50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  library  building  as  a  memorial 
to  her  husband,  to  be  known  as  the  F.  W.  Tilton  Memorial  Library. 
In  1906  Mrs.  Tilton  donated  the  additional  sum  of  $28,000  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Library  Building. 

In  1901,  Miss  Betty  Bieme  Miles  donated  $1,000  to  the  Tulane 
Library  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture. In  1902  and  1904,  she  made  additional  gifts,  making  a  total  of 
$2,500.  In  1903,  Miss  Margaret  Linda  Miles  donated  $1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  books  in  the  department  of  History,  and  bequeathed,  in 
1909,  the  smn  of  $5,000  for  a  like  purpose.  These  gifts  and  bequest 
were  made  in  memory  of  their  father,  William  Porcher  Miles,  in  whose 
honor  a  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  Library. 

In  December  1902,  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Hutchinson  left  by  will  to 
the  Administrators  of  the  University  for  improvements  in  the  labora- 
tory and  clinical  facilities  of  the  School  of  Medicine  funds  aggr^at- 
ing  about  $800,000.  In  January,  1908,  the  building  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment in  Canal  Street,  was  transferred  to  the  Hutchinson  Fund, 
and  was  re-named  the  Josephine  Hutchinson  Memorial  Building.  This 
building  will  be  reconstructed  to  expand  and  improve  the  laboratories 
for  branches  taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  medicine,  and 
also  to  arrange  for  outdoor  clinics  and  clinical  laboratories,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  efficiency  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

In  1902,  a  fellowship  in  economics  was  established  in  the  Grad- 
uate Department  by  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York  City, 

In  1905,  the  Alumni  Association  of  Tulane  University  showed  its 
generous  loyalty  toward  the  University  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Alumni  Fellowship,  with  an  income  of  $250,  available  in  the  Graduate 
Department,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  promising  candidate,  irre- 
spective of  department. 
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In  1905,  Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  acting  as  trustee  of  the  fund 
left  her  by  the  late  Philo  Sherman  Bennett,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
contributed  J500  for  a  loan  fund  to  aid  poor  and  deserving  girls  in 
securing  an  education. 

In  1907,  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson  by  a  gift,  inter  vivos,  of  $50,000, 
established  and  endowed  a  Chair  of  Botany,  and  in  recognition  of  her 
generosity,  it  is  named  The  Ida  A.  Richardson  Professorship  of  Botany. 

In  1909,  Professor  J.  Hanno  Deiler,  for  many  years  Professor  of 
German,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $500  to  the  University  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medal  for  excellence  in  German.  This  legacy  is  subject 
to  the  life  usufruct  of  Mrs.  Deiler. 

In  1909,  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  formerly  Professor  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  bequeated  his  valuable  scientific  librar>  and  instruments 
to  the  University. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Stanley  O.  Thomas  bequeathed  the  sum  of  |6o,ooo  to 
the  University  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  educational  purposes, 
to  be  known  as  the  Stanley  Thomas  Hall.  By  action  of  the  Board  of 
Administrators  a  building  for  the  College  of  Technology  was  erected. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Prank  Walter  Callender,  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  bequeathed 
$65,000  to  Newcomb  College.  In  191 1,  161,022.90  was  realized  from 
this  legacy,  and  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Administrators,  was  set 
apart  as  a  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  The  F.  Walter  Callender 
Laboratory  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

In  1910,  the  Board  of  Administrators,  appropriated  $20,500  for  the 
athletic  department  of  the  University,  including  in  this  development 
the  building  of  an  athletic  field  and  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
gymnasium . 

In  191 1,  the  bequest  of  $25,000  from  the  late  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson 
to  the  School  of  Medicine  was  realized. 

In  1913,  fourteen  members  of  the  Class  of  1913  of  the  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology,  pledged  themselves  to  contribute 
to  the  University  $500  each,  the  pa3rment  extending  over  twenty  years. 
The  sum  contributed  is  to  be  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  two 
Colleges  named,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  in  all  its  colleges. 

By  the  will  of  Dr.  Watson  D.  Woodward,  of  Port  Jefferson,  Suffolk 
County,  New  York,  who  died  in  October,  191 3,  there  is  given  to  the 
Tulane  Educational  Fund  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  School 
of  Dentistry,  the  sum  of  $28,000  and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  all  sub- 
ject to  life  use  by  the  several  beneficiaries  under  the  will. 

In  1914,  Mrs.  Livia  Hatch  Bryant,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  University,  for  a 
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drinking  fountain  on  the  campus,  or  for  books,  if  the  former  was  not 
practicable.    The  legacy  was  realized  in  1918. 

An  athletic  field  including  a  stadium  has  been  built  on  the 
campus.  A  grandstand  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  |io,ooo,  con- 
tributed largely  by  the  Progressive  Union  of  New  Orleans.  On  March 
3i»  1916,  "Realization  Day,  *'  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  citizens 
of  New  Orleans,  for  funds  to  replace  the  old  wooden  stadium,  bnilt 
in  T909,  now  condemned,  by  a  concrete  structure.  The  movement 
met  a  hearty  response  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  a  great  variety  of 
wa3*s,  and  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  contributed  in  cash  and 
in  material  and  transportation.  This  contribution,  with  the  gifts  in 
1917,  from  Mr.  Prank  B.  Williams,  of  New  Orleans,  of  |io,ooo,  and 
|5,ooo  from  an  anonymous  donor,  enabled  the  University  to  erect  the 
first  unit  of  the  concrete  stadium,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  abont 
eighteen  hundred  persons. 

In  1916.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Conrad  bequeathed  the  sum  of  |5,ooo  for 
the  Library  of  the  College  of  Law. 

In  1 916,  the  University  received  as  a  gift,  from  an  anonymous 
donor,  the  French  Opera  House,  in  Bourbon  Street,  New  Orleans,  and 
in  191 7-19 18,  the  stockholders  of  the  French  Opera  Association  donated 
the  sum  of  $10,488  for  the  improvement  of  the  Opera  House. 

In  1916,  Mr.  Bernard  Bruenn,  of  New  Orleans,  bequeathed  the  residue 
of  his  estate  to  the  University  for  the  College  of  Law.  About  138,500 
has  already  been  realized. 

In  1916,  Colonel  William  G.  Vincent,  of  New  Orleans,  bequeathed 
|6o,ooo  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Chair  of  Tropical  Diseases  and  Hygiene,  to  be  known 
as  The  William  G.  Vincent  Professorship  of  Tropical  Diseases  and 
Hygiene.    This  legacy  is  subject  to  the  life  usufruct  of  Mrs.  Vincent. 

In  1917,  Mr.  Sigmund  Odenheimer,  of  New  Orleans,  donated  $100 
for  the  Chemical  Research  Library. 

In  191 7,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Morgan  Harrod,  of  New  Orleans,  bequeathed 
to  the  University,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  sum  of  |2o,ooo,  for 
the  following  purposes;  to  the  engineering  department,  |2,ooo  for  ihe 
for  the  library  and  |3,ooo  for  the  laboratory;  to  the  architectural  de- 
partment, I5.000;  to  the  medical  department,  |5,ooo,  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  cure  of  cancer;  and  to  the  law  department,  |5,ooo,  in 
memory  of  her  uncle,  Randell  Hunt,  a  former  Dean  of  the  department. 
These  several  legacies  have  not  yet  been  realized. 

Funds  for  the  endowment  of  medals  and  prizes  have  been  given  by 
Mr.  Glendy  Burke,  Mr.  Judah  Touro,  Mr.  Louis  Bush,  Rev.  Beverley 
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E.  Warner,  the  Mary  L.  S.  Neil  Book  Club,  Miss  Mary  M.  Scott,  the 
the  Newcomb  Alumnae,  and  the  Newcomb  Class  of  1914. 

Gifts  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson,  Mr.  B.  C.  Wet- 
more,  Mr.  P.  Walter  Callender,  Mr.  Simon  Hemsheim,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
S.  Baker,  the  Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Association,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mor- 
ris, and  Meta  D.  Huger  Alumnae  Association. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  received  the  sum  of  $500  anonymously 
given  for  the  furtherance  of  the  investigation  of  leprosy,  and  several 
sums  given  by  Mrs.  Isidore  Newman  for  research  in  the  Department 
of  Pathology. 

Many  generous  donations  have  been  made  to  the  Library  of  the  College 
of  Law  by  Mrs.  Omer  Villere,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Conrad,  Miss  Anna 
Campbell,  and  Messrs.  James  McConnell,  Sr.,  Walter  D.  Denegre, 
Isidore  Newman,  Bernard  McCloskey,  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  Walter  C. 
Dufour,  and  H.  Generes  Dufour. 

During  the  session  of  1917-1918,  Tulane  University,  through  its  fac- 
ulties, alumni,  and  students,  rendered  important  service  to  the 
government,  in  various  ways,  in  connection  with  the  war.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  Base  Hospital  No.  24,  the  **Tulane  Unit",  the 
first  and  only  Base  Hospital  from  the  far  South,  complete  in  personnel 
and  equipment,  to  go  to  the  other  side.  Its  medical  and  surgical  staff 
was  almost  altogether  made  up  from  the  faculty  and  alumni  of  the 
School  of  Medicine;  a  School  for  Intensive  Instruction  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  War  Practures;  the  School  of  Dentistry  performed  thousands 
of  operations,  without  charge,  for  enlisted  men;  a  School  of  Nautical 
Engineering  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board;  Course 
in  Naval  Architecture;  Courses  under  the  Pederal  Board  for  Vocational 
Training  in  Radio  Telegraphy,  Radio  Mechanics,  Conversational 
Prench,  Auto  Mechanics,  Pour  Minute  Speaking,  Publicity,  Red  Cross 
Nursing;  a  training  school  for  elementary  hygiene  and  home  nursing; 
Newcomb  Branch  No.  24  and  Tulane  Branch  No.  27,  American  Red 
Cross.  In  June,  19 18,  the  War  Department  established  at  Tulane 
University  a  training  school  for  enlisted  men  in  Radio  Operation  and 
Auto  Mechanics.  This  training  school  is  located  at  Camp  Martin 
(Pair  Grounds)  in  New  Orleans.  The  instruction  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Tulane  University,  and  the  military  training  and  discipline  are 
under  United  States  Army  Officers.  A  number  of  war  emergency 
coiu-ses  were  offered  in  the  Summer  School,  191 B,  including  courses  in 
food  economy  and  conservation,  established  by  the  United  States  Pood 
Administration . 
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The  State  of  Ixniisiaiia,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  on  the  ground  of  the  University's  service  to  the  com- 
munity, exempts  the  property  of  the  University  from  taxation.  The 
University  is  thus  enabled  to  use  its  entire  income  for  educational 
purposes. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Act  43,  of  the  Session  of  1884,  the 
Administrators  give  to  each  member  of  the  state  legislature  the  right 
to  keep  one  well  prepared  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
or  College  of  Technology  without  payment  of  tuition  fees.  The  num- 
ber of  such  scholarships  is  now  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Twenty 
scholarships  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology 
are  open  to  appointees  of  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans.  More  than 
fifty  others  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Administrators  to  well  qualified 
applicants.  No  worthy  young  man  resident  of  Louisiana,  will  be 
denied  the  privil^^  of  attending  the  undergraduate  departments  for 
lack  of  ability  to  pay  the  tuition  fees.  The  Administrators  propose 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  as 
widely  as  the  means  at  their  command  permit. 
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OFPICBKS  OP  INSTRUCTION 
1917-1918 


ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

7325  SL  Charles  Avenue 


(Arrangbd  Ai^phabetically) 

GEORGE  BUNCH  ADAMS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.  Charity  Hospital 

ERRETT  CYRIL  ALBRITTON,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

6035  Pitt  Street 

MORTON  ARNOLD  ALDRICH,  Ph.  D.,  Deaij  of  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  and  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology.  57  Audubon  Place 

VIOLA  MURPHY  ALLEE.  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

1729  Amelia  Street 

CARROLL  WOOLSEY  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  and  Lecturer  in  Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal  Diseases  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  43  Audubon  Boulevard 

DOUGLAS  SMITH  ANDERSON,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 1556  Webster  Street 

CLARA  GREGORY  BAER,  Prof essor  of  Physical  Education. 

1705  Milan  Street 

ICHARLES  ADOLPH  BAHN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases 
of  the  Eye. 

CLAUDE  MOSELY  BAKER,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

1506  Calhoun  Street 

JAMES  MONROE  BAMBER,  M.  D.,  Oinical  Assistant  in  Medi- 
cine. 61 2 1  Patton  Street 

BENJAMIN  BASHINSKI,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases  of 
Children.  1538  Seventh  Street 

CHARLES  CASSEDY  BASS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Medicine  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1338  Broadway 

MARY  ELIZABETH  BASS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in 
Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Instructor  in  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.  3513  Prytania  Stteet 

lAbsent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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HENRY  BAYON,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

2212  Napoleon  Avenue 

tHAZEL  HERBERT  BEARD,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology. 

tCHARLTON    REID    BEATTIE,   B.    L.,    Professor    of  Louisiana 
Code  of  Practice. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages.  7106  Elm  Street 

ERNEST  OSCAR  BECKER,  A.  M..  Instructor  and  Fellow  in  German. 

1683  A^.  Claiborne  Avenue 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  BEIN,  B.  Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 5 10  Lowerline  Street 

GEORGE  SAM  BEL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Internal 
Medicine.  1204  Napoleon  Avenue 

LYDA  LIVERMORE,  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Assistsnt  in  Physical  Train- 
ing. 1 122  First  Street 

ROBERT  BERNHARD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

2506  Louisiana  Avenue 

EMILE  AUGUSTUS  BERTUCCI,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Med- 
icine. 1426  St,  Andrew  Street 

OSCAR  WALTER  BETHEA,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  F.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 

1735  "S".  Carrollton  Avenue 

GEORGE  EUGENE  BEYER,  Professor  of  Biology,  Medical  Entom- 
ology, Protozoology,  and  Helminthology,  and  Cturttor  of  the 
Museum.  362  Audubon  Street 

THOMAS  NATHANIEL  BLACK,  Jr.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physi- 
ology. 1916  Canal  Street 

STEPHEN  MERTLE  BLACKSHEAR,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  1907  Prytania  Street 

RUPERT  MITCHUM  BLAKELY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 830  Canal  Street 

HOMER  BLINCOE,  A.  B.,  M.  Sc.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Station  20 

CHARLES  JAMES  BLOOM,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 
Children.  1635  Valence  Street 

HENRY  NATHAN  BLUM,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

1436  Webster  Street 

HOWARD  TUCKER  BOND,  AssisUnt  in  Physics. 

McDonoghvilUy  La. 

HARRIET    AMELIA    BOYER,       Professor   of    Domestic  Science. 

2618  Coliseum  Street 


fResigned. 
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IJMUIR  BRADBURN,  B,S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Opeative 
Surgery. 

WILLIAM  PLUMMER  BRADBURN.  Jr.,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Assistant  in  General  Surgery.  2336  Octavia  Street 

II  SIDNEY  FRANCIS  BRAUD,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instmctor  in  Diseases 
•     of  Children. 

JULIA  MAY  BREAZEALE,  Mus.  B.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Violin. 

3225  Prytania  Street 

FRANK  TEMPLE  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  1320  Pine  Street 

GEORGE   STEWART  BROWN,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  andProfessor  of  Pharmacy. 

1^2^  Josephine  Street 

fMARION  EARLE  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  PRENTISS  BROWN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  7928  Oak  Street 

JOSEPH  CLYDE  BRUNER,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

^10  Pine  Street 

HENRY  DICKSON  BRUNS,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  2308  Prytania  Street 

JOHN  FRANCIS   BUCKLEY,   Student  Assistant  in  Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Medicine.  Station  20 

MARY  WILLIAMS  BUTLER,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Design. 

1535  Seventh  Street 

PIERCE  BUTLER,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Department,  and 
Professor  of  English.  2224  Milan  Street 

WILLIAM    WALTON    BUTTERWORTH.   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Children.  3914  Prytania  Street 

ANSEL  MARION  CAINE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anesthetics. 

1528  Louisiana  Avenue 

JOHN  WILLIAMSON  CALDWELL,   A.   M.,   M.  D.,   Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology.    Emeritus.  l^l^  Palmer  Avenue 

NICHOLAS  CALLAN,   A.   B.,    LL.  B.,   Lecturer  in  charge  of  in- 
struction in  Public  Speaking  for  Business.       1712  Baronne  Street 

EARL  ROY  CAMPBELL,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

630  Pine  Street 

JOSEPH  WALTER  CARROLL,  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

1219  First  Street 

I  PHILIPS  JOHN  CARTER,  B.  S..  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Ob- 
stetrics. 


lAbsent  on  leave  on  Militarv  duty. 
I  Absent  on  leave  on  Naval  duty. 
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OCTAVE  CHARLES  CASSEGRAIN.  M.  D.,  Chemical  Assistant  in 
Surgery.  2659  De  Soio  Sire^ 

LIONEL  LOUIS  CAZENAVETTE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System.  1143  -^*  Robertson  Street 

CHARLES  LOUIS  CHASSAIGNAC,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Giaduate 
School  of  Medicine  and  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal 
Diseases.  1331  First  Street 

HERCULES  JOSEPH  CHAUVIN,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Oinical 
Dentistry.  1220  St.  Mary  Street 

CHARLES  NOEL  CHAVIGNY,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Obstet- 
rics. 55 1 5  Hurst  Street 

HORACE  SIDNEY  CHENET,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  French. 

3507  Magazine  Street 

FELIX  PERCY  CHILLINGWORTH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  of  Pharmacology.  13 10  5/.  Andrew  Street 

JOHN  ALVIN  CHUTZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Laboratory  of  Clinical 
Medicine.  Station  20 

IISAMUEL  MARMADUKE  DINWIDDIE  CLARK,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

J.  HARRY  CLO,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

904  Lowerline  Street 

REGINALD  SOMERS  COCKS,  A.  M.,  Richardson  Professor  of 
Botany.  701  Exposition  Boulevard 

HENRY  SULA  COCRAM,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D„  Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics.  14  Rosa  Park 

LOUIS  M.  COGNEVICH,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry .  614  Poland  Street 

ISIDORE  COHN,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Labora- 
tory of  Minor  Surgery  and  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

183  X  Bordeaux  Street 

JAMES  CLIFTON  COLE,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medicme,  and  Lec- 
turer and  Demonstrator  in  the  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1637  Third  Street 

JOSEPH  COLLINS,  Lecturer  in  Charge  of  instruction  in  Life  Insur- 
ance Salesmanship.  43^^  Perrier  Street 

JOHN  JOSEPH  COLOMB,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  1433  N-  Roman  Street 

li MAURICE  JOHN  COURET,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

PAUL  ERNEST  COX,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Ceramic  Chemistry. 

112T  Sixth  Street 

I  Absent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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JOHN  THOMSON  CREBBIN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  1628  State  Street 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CREIGHTON,  U.  S.  N.,  Dean  of  College 
of  Technology  and  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

1445  Henry  Clay  Avenue 

GEORGE  BERNARD   CROZAT,    D.   D.   S.,    Professor    of    Dental 

Anatomy.  1223  Barracks  Street 

HENRY  DASPIT,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System.  192 1  Prytania  Street 

ROBERT  ALFRED  DAVIS.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthal- 
mology. 1 125  Lowerline  Street 

STEWART  POMEROY  DEAN,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  1302  Si,  Charles  Avenue 

LAWRENCE  RICHARD  DeBUYS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  1 776  State  Street 

tJULES  JOHN  DELAMBRE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases 
of  Children. 

SIDNEY  PHILIP  DELAUP,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  of 
the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum.    1 120  Esplanade  Avenue 

DONALD  DERICKSON,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

2436  Robert  Street 

t ARTHUR  WASHINGTON  DE  ROALDES.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat.    Emeritus. 

WILLIAM  JEREMIAH  DEVLIN.  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
in  Pathology..  3535  St,  Charles  Avenue 

IIJOHN  FLEMING  DICKS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Gyne- 
cology. 

ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy.  1467  Arabella  Street 

BRANDT  VAN  BLARCOM  DIXON,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Newcomb  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

43  Audubon  Place 

tCARR  THOMAS  DOWELL,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry. 

FEUX  JULIUS  DREYFOUS,  Assistant  in  Architecture. 

11/^0 Jackson  Avenue 

HENRY  DRUEDING,  Instructor  in  Organ.  1220  Second  Street 


fResigned. 

tDied.  June  12, 1918 

I  Absent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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LOUIS  JOSEPH  DUBOS,  A.  B..  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical   Med- 
icine. 7503  5Jf.  Charles  Avenue 

ANTOINE  LOUIS  DUCASSE,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  2651  Ursuline  Avenue 

EDWARD  BERNARD  DUCASSE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Crown  and 
Bridge  work  and  Porcelain.  2651  Ursuline  Avenue 

tHORACE    GENERES    DUFOUR,   B.    E.,    LL.  B.,  Professor  of 
Civil  Law. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  DUNBAR,  Jr.,   A.  B.,   LL.  B.,   Lecturer   on 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.  1220  State  Street 

ARNOTT  KELLS  DUNCAN,    M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  General 
Surgery.  3513  Prytania  Street 

WALLACE  JOSEPH  DUREL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phthisiology. 

2003  Pf^c^  Avenue 

CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.  8  Richmond  Ptaee 

ISADORE  DYER,  Ph.  B..  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  of  Pharmacy,  and  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

2222  Prytania  Street 

EUGENE  NICHOLAS  EHRHART,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

4001  Camp  Street 

JOHN  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  tke 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.    Emeritus.      Highlands,  N.  C. 

ilJOHN  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

CHARLES  LEVERICH  ESHLEMAN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  Acting  Medical  Officer,  Newcomb 
College.  1003  Broadway 

ALLAN  CHOTARD  EUSTIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  IMetetics  and  Nu- 
trition. 1518  Webster  Street 

tMARIE  BLANCHE  FASSY,  D.  D.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Anatomy 
and  Oral  Hygiene,  and  Prophylaxis. 

MARCUS  FEINGOLD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

4206  St.  Charles  Avenue 

CHARLES  PAYNE  FENNER,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Dean  of  College  of 
Law,  and  Professor  of  Civil  Law  and  Louisiana  Practice. 

25 II  St,  Charles  Avenue 

C ERASMUS  DARWIN  FENNER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Or- 
thopedics and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children. 

t  Resigrned. 

lAbaent  on  leave  on  MiliUry  duty. 
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FELIPE  FERNANDEZ,   A.  B.,   Instructor  in  Spanish. 

335  Bourbon  Street 
JULIUS  RAYMOND  FERNANDEZ,   M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in 

Medicine.  .  1052  5.  Rampart  Street 

CHEVALIER  GUISEPPE  FERRATA,  Mus.  Doc.,  Professor  of  Piano 

and  Composition.  2705  Chestnut  Street 

HAZEL  ELIZABETH  FIELD,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

2835  Chestnut  Street 
OTTO  FINCK,  Instructor  in  Violincello.  1907  Esplanade  Avenue 
JOHN  MADISON  FLETCHER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of    Experimental 

and  Clinical  Psychology.  Station  20 

EUGENE  LOUIS  FORTIER.    D.    D.    S.,    Piofessor   of  Prosthetic 

Dentistry.  4901  Camp  Street 

IILUCIEN  AMEDEE  FORTIER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
ALBERT  EMILE  FOSSIER,  A.   M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physical  Diagnosis.  8134  Cohn  Street 

RUFUS  EDWARD  FOSTER,   LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Bankruptcy  and 

Federal  Practice.  21  Richmond  Place 

ANDREW  GAIENNIE  FRIEDRICHS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of 

Oral  Hygiene.  Metairie  Road 

EPHRAIM  DENEUFBOURG  FRIEDRICHS,  A.   B.,   M.   D.,    In- 
structor in  Clinical  Obstetrics,  and  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery 

474  Pine  Street 
•LYDIA  ELIZABETH  FROTSCHER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

2627  Coliseum  Street 
tJAMES   JOSEPH    GANUCHEAU,    B.  E.,   Assistant  in  Industrial 

Chemistry. 
JOSEPH    MARY  GARCIA,   D.   D.   S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative 

Technics.  1429  Nashville  Avenue 

tHENRY  LAWRENCE  GARDINER,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

RIETTA  GLASSELL  GARLAND,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics. 

1639  Arabella  Street 
WALTER  EUGENE  GARREY,  B.  Sc.,  Ph.  D..  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology.  2 123  Palmer  A  venue 

EDWIN  ALVIN  GASTROCK,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

3120  Magazine  Street 

MILDRED  GAUCHE,  M.  S.,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Bacteriology 

and  Medical  Entomology,  and  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

4802  St,  Charles  Avenue 

I  Resigned. 
Absent  on  leave. 
lAbsent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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SIMON  GEISBiAR,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

1539  Louisiana  Avenn€ 

MAURICE  JOSEPH  GELPI,   A.  B..  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Gynecology,  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Patbology, 

3720  Canal  Sire^ 
PAUL  JOSEPH  GELPI,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Profe<»sor  of  Genito- Urinary 
and  Cystoscopy.  1700  Esplanade  ZAifenue 

HERMANN   BERTRAM  GESSNER,  A.   M.,  M.   D.,   Professor  of 
Operative  and  of  Clinical  Surger> .  119  Audubon  Boulevard 

UPTON  W.  GILES,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in    Bac- 
teriology. 3516  Prytania  Street 
IIADDLEY  HOGAN  GLADDEN,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor in  Gynecology. 
tALBION  JERDINAND  GOLDBORG,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mech- 
anics Arts. 
WALTER    LOUIS    GOLDSTEIN,    A.   B.,   Instructor  in  Harmony 
and  Piano.  1472  State  Street 
FRANK  RAYMOND  GOMILA,   M.   D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gyne- 
cology.                                                       91 1  St,  Ferdinand  Street 
HAROLD  JOSEPH  GONDOLF,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

5306  Magazize  Street 
BENJAMIN  LEVI  GORE,   D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery, 

2805  Robert  Street 
JOHN  DANIEL  GRACE,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty. 

7602  Hampson  Street 
PETER  GRAFFIGNINO,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

2822  DeSoto  Street 
AMEDEE  GRANGER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Radiology. 

2532  Peters  Avenue 
EUGENE  CENAS  GRAVELEY,  AssisUnt  in  Physics. 

1302  Marengo  Street 
II  WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  GREGORY,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Engineering  and  Mechanism. 
JCHARLES   WILLIAM  GROETSCH,   A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 

fessor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
(JAMES  BIRNEY  GUTHRIE,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 


t  Resigned. 

JDied,  May  8. 1918 

I  Absent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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GYFPORD  KNIGHT  HAINES,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History. 

2 1 19  Coliseum  Street 
I  JOHN  TAYLOR  HAI^EY,    M.     D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology, 

Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
CARL  ANDREWS  HANSON,  Physical  Director. 

^ooz  Jeannette  Street 
IRVING  HARDESTY,   A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

iioi  Broadway 
MARY  LEAL  HARKNESS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

2618  Coliseum  Street 
WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS,  A.  B.,  M.   D..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  701 1  Broad  Place 

ROY  BERTRAND  HARRISON,   M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 2327  Napoleon  Avenue 
ESTHER  FIN  LAY  HARVEY,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Library  Work. 

1737  Jackson  Avenue 
IILOUIS  ALEXANDER   HEBERT,  B.  S.,   M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in 

Pathology. 
MAX  HELLER,  M.  L..  Professor  of  Hebrew.      1828  Marengo  Street 
ADOLPH  DbCAMPUS  HENRIQUES,  M.  D.,   Instructor  in  Physi- 
ology  and  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Radiology. 

4726  Prytania  Street 
[RALPH  HOPKINS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology . 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  HUGHES.  Military  Instructor. 

2127  Dauphine  Street 
WILLIAM  LEE  HUGHES,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Dental  Jurispru- 
dence. 2445  Esplanade  Avenue 
JOSEPH  HUME,   Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and 
Venereal  Diseases.  1623  Seventh  Street 
tEDWARD  MORTON  HUMMEL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

the  Nervous  System. 
H  HOWARD  RUSSELL  HUSE,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
HERMAN  FAIR  HUSTEDT,  Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

6320  idory  Street 
RAOUL  STANISLAUS  HYMEL,  D.  D.  S.,   Demonstrator  of  Pros- 
thetic Technics.  1117  Louisa  Street 
FELIX  MORRIS  ISAACSON,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Clinical  Dentistry.                                            3512  Magazine  Street 
ADOLPH  JACOBS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

3501  Carondelet  Street 

f  Realised. 

I  Absent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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STUART  OMER  LANDRY,   Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in 
Advertising.  2427  Camp  Street 

HJOHN  ALEXANDER  LANFORD,   Ph.  G  ,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgical  Pathology. 
STEPHEN  IVES  LANGMAID,  A.   M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

910  Burdette  Street 

FELIX  ALPHONSE  LARUE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative 

and  Clinical  Surgery.  1631  Constantinople  Street 

tDANIEL  BELL  LEARY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education. 

EDMUND  LAURENCE  LECKERT,   M.   D.,   Clinical  Assistant  in 

Surgery.  1225  Magazine  Street 

ALFRED  ARCHINARD  LEEFE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  Oral  Hygiene 

and  Prophylaxis,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry, 

and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

2235  Baronne  Street 
WILLIAM    PENDLETON    EMILE    LEHDE,    B.   E.,    Substitute 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2233  Magazine  Street 
HENRY  LEIDENHEIMER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

1836  Dante  Street 
(ISAAC  IVAN  LEMANN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 
MONTE  MORDECAI  LEMANN,  A.   B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

6317  St,  Charles  Avenue 
OTTO  LERCH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  M.    D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment  1628  Uppertine  Street 
JOSEPH    LEVY,    M.  D.,    Clinical   Assistant  in  Orthopedics  and 
Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.               2006  General  Taylor  Street 
ERNEST  SYDNEY  LEWIS,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology.     Emeritus.                       1625  Louisiana  Avenue 
JAMES  LEON  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Diag- 
nosis. 1524  Fourth  Street 
HENRY  JOHN   LINDNER.    M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Genito- 
urinary and  Venereal  Diseases.                          301  5.  Pierce  Street 
IJAMES  LOUIS  LOCASCIO,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 

in  Pathology. 
1  HENRY  CLARENCE  LOCHTE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
GEORGE  KING  LOGAN,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Assistant  in   Or- 
thopedics and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.       1539  Philip  Street 

t  Resigned. 

JAbaent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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i LOUIS  VYASA  JAMES  LOPEZ,  M.  D.,  ainical  Assistant  in 
•Psychiatry. 

WILLIAM  ALVIN  LOVE,  A.  B.,  M.  Ph..  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine  and  in  Dietetics  and  Nutritional  Diseases.  Medical 
Officer  of  the  University.  1423  Valence  Sireel 

MARY  ISABEL  LUND,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  LaUn. 

141 5  Harmony  Sired 

CHANDLER  CLEMENT  LUZENBERG,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on 
Criminal  Procedure.  1230  Siate  Street 

GUY  VAN  WINKLE  LYMAN,  C.  P.  A.,  Lecturer  in  chaise  of  in- 
struction  in  Accounting.  1233  Fern  Street 

ROBERT  CLYDE  LYNCH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinolpgy, 
and  Laryngology.  1202  Brotuizuay 

JAMES  ADAIR  LYON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

1 2 10  BroctdztMty 

RANDOLPH  LYONS.  Ph.  B.,  M.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  1428  First  Street 

MATTHEW  THOMPSON  McCLURE,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  5521  Atlanta  Street 

IRENE  AGNES  McCULLOCH,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology.  2901  Prytania  Street 

EDWARD  DAVIS  McCUTCHON,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

4020  Prytania  Street 

ELIZABETH    MAY    McFETRIDGE,   A.  B.,   Assistant  in  English. 

4810  St,  Charles  Avenue 

MARION  HERBERT  McGUIRE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Clinical  Assis- 
tant in  General  Surgery.  1128  Webster  Street 

PAUL  AVERY  McILHENNY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Ortho- 
pedics and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  13 13  Philip  Street 

ELEANOR  McMAIN,  Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 

1202  Annunciation  Street 

I  URBAN  MAES,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  and 
Demonstrator  in  Miles  Laboratory  of  Operative  Surgery. 

IIAGUSTIN  LOGAN  MAGRUDER,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstra- 
tor of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

ANNA  ESTELLE  MANY,  A.  M..  Assistant  in  Mathematics 

,   1325  Henry  Clay  Avenue 

ALPHONSE  MARIN  LaMESLEE,  B.  ^  L.,  A.  M..  Professor  of 
French .  1 235  Pine  Street 

I  Absent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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EDMUND    DENEGRE   MARTIN,    M.    D..    Professor   of    General 

Snidery.  \^i&  Josephine  Sireei 

RUDOLPH  MATAS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Clinical 

Surgery.  2255  St.  Charles  Avenue 

I  ABRAHAM  MATTES,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
••HEINRICH  HERMAN  MAURER,  Ph,  D.,  Professor  of  History. 
LEON  RYDER  MAXWELL,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music, 

and  Professor  of  Voice  and  Composition.  1637  Odavia  Street 

HENRY  EDWARD  MENAGE,  M.  D.,  M.  Ph.,  Oinical  Professor  of 

Diseases  of  the  Skin.  4521  Dryades  Street 

ROBERT  LEONVAL  MENUET,  B.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics. 443  Lowerline  Street 
ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

and  Medical  Jiuisprudence.  9  Rosa  Park 

f  WALDEMAR  RICE  METZ,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine  and 

Demonstrator  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
lALPHONSE  CHARLES  BERNARD  MEYNIER,  D.  D.  S.,  Assist- 
ant Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 
PAUL  MICHINARD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy. 2104  Berlin  Street 
ILOUIS  ALOIS  MIKESKA,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
WILLIAM    GEORGE    MILHOLLAND,    M.   D.,    Demonstrator  in 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
CHARLES  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

and  Clinical  Gynecology.  167,^  Joseph  Street 

HILLIARD  EVE  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology  on  the 

Cadaver.  i  Audubon  Place 

CAROLINE  MIMS,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Assistant    in    Surgery    of    the 

Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum.  517  Lowerline  Street 

JOHN  RICHARD  MOORE.  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

1709  St.  Thomas  Street 
ARTHUR    ALPHONSE    MORENO,    A.   B.,   LL.   B.,   Professor  of 

Louisiana  Code  of  Practice.  1727  Jackson  Avenue 

HAL  WALTERS  MOSELEY,  M.  Sc.,  M.  A.,   Assistant  Professor  of 

Chemistry.  1435  Nashville  Avenue 

lEDMUND  MOSS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Infectious  and 

Contagious  Diseases  and  Instructor  in  School  Hygiene.    Medical 

Officer,  Newcomb  College. 

♦♦Service*  terminated,  February  1, 1918. 
lAbsent  on  leave  on  Military  duty, 
f  Absent  on  leave  on  Naval  duty. 
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INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  35 

GEORGE  KING  PRATT,  Ja.,   B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical 

Medicine.  1806  Milan  Street 

I  PERCY  LENNARD  QUERENS.  M.  D..   Clinical  and  Laboratory 

Instructor  in  Tropical  Diseases. 
PORTIA  PIERCE  RANDOLPH.  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art. 

18 17  Calhoun  Street 
JOHN   CHRISTIAN   RANSMEIER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..    Professor   of 
German.  1404  Audubon  Street 

BLEANOR  ELMIRE  REAMES,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

609  Philip  Street 
tPAUL  RENSHAW,  B.  A.,    Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in 

Advertising. 
LOUIS  FAVROT  REYNAUD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 
Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine.     Emeritus. 

i27fi  Josephine  Street 
CAROLINE  FRANCIS  RICHARDSON,  A.  M„  Assistant  Professor 
of  English.  3123  Coliseum  Street 

ULLIE  RICHARDSON,  A.  M..  Instructor  in  History. 

1729  Coliseum  Street 

ERNEST  HENRY  RIEDEL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Classical  Languages.  7524  Commercial  Street 

JAMES    MARSHALL    ROBERT,    B.    E.,     Professor    of    Machine 

Design.  2432  Calhoun  Street 

ERNEST  ALEXIS  ROBIN,  B.  Sc..  M.    D.,   Professor  of  Diseases  of 

the  Eye.  1315  Webster  Street 

ANITA  GONZALEZ  ROESCHNEIDER,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

1628  Amelia  Street 
AM^LIE  ROMAN,   Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Design. 

1236  A^.  Robertson  Street 
MAURICE  SAMUEL  ROSENTHAL,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor in  Gynecology.  2026  Carondelet  Street 
JAMES  EDWARD  ROUTH,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

462  Lowerline  Street 
ERNEST  CHARLES  SAMUEL,  M.  D..  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Radiology.  14 16  Peniston  Street 
ERNEST  SCHUYTEN,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

1434  Seventh  Street 
RALPH  JACOB  SCHWARZ.  A.  M.,   LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
1 7 16  Dufossat  Street 

t  Resigned. 

I  AtMsent  on  leave  on  Military  duty, 
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D  WILLIAM  HENRY  SEEMANN,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Tropical  Medicine,  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 
and  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

THOMAS  BENTON  SELLERS.  Ph.  C,  M.  D..  Clinical  Assistant 
in  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  and  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

7624  53^.  Charles  Avenue 

LUTHER  SEXTON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oinical  Suiigery. 

1623  Fourth  SireH 

GARVIN  DENNIS  SHALLENBERGER,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in 
Chemistry.  2222  Upperline  Street 

JGARVIN  DUGAS  SHANDS,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Emeritus. 

ICOVINGTON  HARDY  SHARP,  M.D..  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 

ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University,  and 
Professor  of  English.  7325  St.  Charles  Avenue 

tFRANK  RUSSELL  SHAW,  B.  E.,  Instructor  in  CivU  Engineering. 

MARY  GIVEN  SHEERER,  Assistant  Director  of  Pottery,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Pottery  and  China  Decoration.         2901  Prytania  Street 

LILLIAN  SHELLEY,  Professor  of  Domestic  Art. 

1 132  Washington  Avenue 

RALPH  EUGENE  SHERWOOD,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Prosthetic  Technics.  7400  Pearl  Street 

HERBERT  MAXWELL  SHILSTONE.  B.  S.,  Dr.  P.  H.,  Lecturer 
and  Demonstrator  in  charge  of  Laboratory  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

8206  Pritchard  Place 

II  HENRY  THEODORE  SIMON,  M.D.,  Assistantin  Clinical  Medicine. 

SIDNEY  KOHN  SIMON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine.  1533  Henry  Clay  Avenue 

GERTRUDE  ROBERTS  SMITH,  Professor  of  Water-color  Painting 
and  Decoration  of  Textiles.  8029  Zimple  Street 

VICTOR  CONWAY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthal- 
mology. 14 1 7  Annunciation  Street 

WILBUR  CLEAVLAND  SMITH,  M.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  2602  Calhoun  Street 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy.     Emeritus.  1409  Calhoun  Street 

OJOHN  SMYTH,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery,  and  Assistant 
Professor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

(Died,  July  1, 1917. 
Resigned. 
Absent  on  leave  on  Military  duty 
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ISABELLA  STIRLING  SNODGRASS,  A.  B.,  Supervisor  of  Musical 
Practice.  1435  Odavia  Street 

EDMOND  SOUCHON,  M.  D.,  Professor   of   Anatomy    and    Clinical 
Surgery.    Emeritus.  2403  St.  Charles  Aventu 

MARION  SIMS  SOUCHON,   M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery.  2405  St,  Charles  Avenue 

ADELIN  ELAM  SPENCER,  A.  M.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Geology.  11 28  Fourth  Street 

MARY  CASS  SPENCER,  M.  So.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1 1 28  Fourth  Street 

IMOGEN  STONE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

1 24 1  Fourth  Street 

JACOB  AMBROSE  STORCK,   M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Digestive  System.  1460  Nashville  Avenue 

UROBERT  ALEXANDER  STRONG,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pediatrics. 

MARY  CLAYTON  SUMNER,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology. 

1437  Delachaise  Street 

THEODORA  DUVAL  SUMNER.  A.  M.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Eng- 
lish. 1437  Delachaise  Street 

DAGNY  SUNNE.  Ph,  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

8029  Zimple  Street 

JOHN  BAYLY  SWINNEY,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Marketing. 

7004  St,  Charles  Avenue 

GEORGE  JAMES  TAQUINO,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases 
of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat.  4149  Canal  Street 

SUSAN  DINSMORE  TEW,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

7729  Hampson  Street 

tJOHN  KBR  TOWLES,  A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  Professorof  Business  Organ- 
ization and  Management. 

OSCAR  JOSEPH  TRAPPEY,   D.  D.  S.,   Demonstrator  of    Clinical 
Dentistry.  1910  Marengo  Street 

LOTA  LEE  TROY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

1241  Philip  Street 

ICHARLES  JOSEPH  TURCK,  A.  M.,  LL.  B..  Professor  of  Law. 

HERMINE    ELIZABETH    UJFFY,    A.    B.,    Teaching    Fellow    in 
Chemistry.  131 1  Nashville  Avenue 

GEORGE  HAMPDEN  UPTON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Sur- 
gery. iy>2  Jackson  Avenue 


fResigned 

lAbsent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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CONSTANCE  STODDARD  VANN,   Student  Assistaiit  in  Anatomy. 

1923  5/.  CharUs  Avenue 
|ROY  MCLEAN  VAN  WART.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
DAVID    FREDERICK   WAIDE.    M.    D.,    Instructor    in    Otology, 

Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  347  Audubon  Street 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  WALLBILLICH,   M.   D..  Clinical  Assistant 

in  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics.  1429  N.  Broad  Street 

ALICE  WEDDELL,  Instructor  in  Piano.       3316  St,  Charles  Avenue 

I  JOSEPH  DEUTSCH  WEIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Tropical  and  Clini- 
cal Medicine. 

FREDERICK  WESPY,  Ph.   D.,    Professor  of    German. 

816  BurdetU  Street 

MAUDE  VIRGINIA  WESTBROOK,  Accompanist  and  Instructor  in 
Voice  1637  Seventh  Street 

MELVIN  JOHNSON  WHITE.  Ph.  D., Professor  of  History. 

\iy^ State  Street 

OROY  WHITE,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

BENEIJAH  GIBSON  WILBERT,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Eai, 
Nose  and  Throat.  1634  Terpsichore  Street 

ANDREW  JACKSON  WILD,  Jr.,  B.  E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. Ill ^  Crete  Street 

CHARLES  SAMUEL  WILLIAMSON,   Jr.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Chemistry.  815  Pine  Street 

THEODORE  WILSON,  D.  D.  S..  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  835  Fern  Street 

VIRGINIA  REESE  WITHERS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

2340  Prytania  Street 

LOUIS  GALLY  WOGAN,  M.  D. ,  Demonstiator  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

1709  Burgundy  Street 

FREDERICK  JACOB  WQLFE,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  2231  Magazine  Street 

JAMES  TOWNSEND  WOLFE,   M.   D.,   Instructor  in  Diseases  of 
Children.  1719  A^  Claiborne  Avenue 

ANNIE  MIRIAM  WOOD,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science. 

1515  Dufossat  Street 

WALLACE  WOOD,  Jr.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry, 
Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Chief  of  Clinic. 

18 1 7  S.  Carrollton  Avenue 

lAbfient  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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ELLSWORTH  WOODWARD,  Director  of  School  of  Art,  Professor 
of  Drawing  and  Painting  and  Design,  and  Lecturer  on  History  of 
Art.  2703  Camp  Street 

WILLIAM  WOODWARD.  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  and 
Instructor  in  Architecture.  7441  Hampson  Street 

tPAULINE  WRIGHT,  B.  S. ,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Water  Color  and 
Design. 

EDWARD  LIONEL  JOSEPH  ZANDER,  Student  Assistant  in  Phys- 
iology and  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

82 1  N,  Rampart  Street 

fResig^ed. 
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FI^ORENCE  MARIE  FOUERT.  Stenographer  (Newcomb  College). 

913  Eighth  Street 

MENA  MANDEVILLE  GLEASON,  Lady  in  Charge  of  the  Josephine 

Louise  House.  1231  Washington  Avenue 

EDWARD  ALEXANDER  GRAF,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 

Grounds.  7823  Oak  Street 

TUDOR  TUCKER  HALL,  Mechanician  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

23 1 9  Joseph  Street 
ESTHER  FINLAY  HARVEY,  A.  B.,   Librarian  in  charge  of  New- 
comb  College  Library.  it yj  Jackson  Avenue 
LEONARD  HAUESER,  First  Assistant  Engineer,  Tulane  Campus. 

2361  Rousseau  Street 
JOSEPH  NORMAN  HEDRICK,  Engineer,  Newcomb  College. 

815  Antonine  Street 
NORAH  FYOCH  HOLCOMB,  Stenographer,  School  of  Dentistry. 

1 5 10  5.  Carrollton  Avenue 
ELIZABETH  MORTON  HUSBANDS,  Lady  in  Charge  of  the  War- 
ren House.  1230  Sixth  Street 
HERMAN  FAIR  HUSTEDT,   Superintendent  of  Shops  and  Power 
Plant,  Tulane  Campus.  6320  ^ory  Street 
SUSAN   BENTON    KEANE,  Stenographer    and    Secretary  to  the 
Deans  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Technology. 

\2o\  St  Andrew  Street 

MAUDE  MARGARET  KENNEDY,  Stenographer,  School  of  Med- 

icine.     (Richardson  Memorial).  4521  Clara  Street 

ODILE  THERESA  JENFER,  Stenographer  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 

Tulane  Educational  Fund.  524  A^.  Hennessey  Street 

BERNARD    CONRAD    KOLMAN,   Assistant  Registrar,   Newcomb 

College.  432  Fern  Street 

ALEXANDER  ST.  JOHN  LABRY,    Assistant  Registrar,   Graduate 

School  of  Medicine.  809  Exposition  Boulevard 

DANIEL  FRANK  LAYMAN,   Manager  of   Academic  and  Medical 

Dormitories,  and  University  Purchasing  Agent.  Station  20 

THRODORIC  CECIL  LYON,  Manager  Co-operative  Book  Store. 

Station  20 
SARAH  MAGILL,  Stenographer,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Medicine.  450  Lowerline  Street 

JOSEPH  MEYER,  Potter  (Newcomb  College). 

825  Fourth  Street 
LOUISE  MORGAN  MILNER,  Assistant  Librarian,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity Library.  3602  St,  Charles  Avenue 
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GRACE  RODD,  Organist  (Newcomb  College). 

2319  Magazine  Strut 
JANE  GREY  ROGERS,  Librarian  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

1724  Canal  Sired 
DESIR^E  ROMAN,  Clerk  at  Pottery  (Newcomb  College). 

1236  N,  Robertson  ^reet 

NANCY  SHEPARD  SNYDER,   B.  S.,  Assistant  Librarian,   Tulane 

University  Library.  1462  Arabella  Street 

LOUISE  BERTHA  TROESCHER,  Stenographer  and  Secretary  to 

the  President  and  Registrar.  1038  Robert  Street 

LAWRENCE  ANDRfe  WOGAN,    Secretary  and   Treasurer   of  the 

Txilane  Educational  Fund.  1462  N.  Miro  Street 


UNIVEBSITT  OOUNOIL 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the  President  of  the  Universitj, 
as  chairman,  the  Deans  of  the  several  colleges  or  departments  who  are 
members  ex-officio,  and  of  one  member  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  each 
of  the  colleges  or  departments  from  its  own  number  to  serve  for  two 
years. 

The  Council  considers  all  scholastic  questions  relating  to  university 
administration  or  policy  which  in  its  opinion  are  of  general  university 
concern,  and  has  jurisdiction  to  decide  all  such  questions.  Matters  of 
dissent  by  any  faculty  f ^om  action  by  the  Council  are  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Administrators  for  decision. 

Members  of  the  Univeraity  Oouncil  for  1917-1918:  President 
Sharp,  Deans  Aldrich,  Butler,  Chassaignac,  Creighton,  Dinwiddie, 
Dixon,  Dyer,  Fenner,  Seemann,  Wood,  and  Professors  Anderson, 
C.  C.  Bass,  Bechtel,  Clo,  Gessner,  Kendall,  Lyon,  E.  J.  Northrup, 
Parham,  Tew. 

OOMMITTEBS  OF  THE  TJNIVJfiBSITY  FACULTY 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  com- 
mittees. 

Oommittee  on  Admission  and  Advanced  Standing:  Professors 
Bechtel,  Dinwiddie,  Menuet,  Anderson,  Lyon,  Tew,  Feingold,  Wood, 
Turck,  Langmaid. 

Oommittee  on  Affiliated  Schools:  Professors  Bechtel,  Dinwiddie, 
Brown,  Lyon,  Butler,  E.  J.  Northrup,  Cocks,  C.  F.  Richardson,  Dyer. 

Oommittee  on  Athletics:  Professors  Anderson,  White,  Langmaid, 
Riedel. 

Oommittee  on  Bookstore:    Professors  Anderson,  Riedel,  Lyon. 
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Committee  on  Oommencement  Week:  Professors  B.  ].  Northmp, 
L^ngmaid,  Lyon,  Maxwell,  Ransmeier,  C.  P.  Richardson,  Riedel, 
Tew,  Wood. 

Oommittee  on  Ooiurses  for  Teachers:  Professors  Lyon,  Dixon, 
Tew,  Fletcher,  Dinwiddie,  White,  Bechtel. 

Oommittee  on  Debating:  Professors  Routh,  Butler,  White, 
Marin  LaMeslee,  McClure,  Dunbar,  Turck. 

Oommittee  on  Dormitories:  Professors  Dinwiddie,  Hardesty, 
Creighton. 

Ck>mmittee  on  Fraternities:  Professors  White,  Moseley,  Derick- 
son,  Turck,  Hardesty. 

Committee  on  Oeneral  Publicity:  Professors  Dinwiddie,  Dyer, 
Butler. 

Committee  on  Oraduate  Studies:  Professors  Butler,  Creighton, 
Bechtel,  Ransmeier,  Tew,  Hardesty,  Anderson,  Routh,  Clo,  McClurc. 

Oommittee  on  Infirmary:  Professors  Dyer,  Metz,  Dinwiddie, 
Anderson,  E.  J.  Northrup. 

Committee  on  Library:  Professors  Cocks,  White,  Bechtel, 
Anderson,  Brown,  Bntler,  Ransmeier,  Miss  Bell. 

Oommittee  on  Musical  Activities:  Professors  Maxwell,  Reidel, 
Oechsner. 

Oommittee  on  Publications:   Professor  Dinwiddie. 

Oommittee  on  Self-Help:  Professors  Sellers,  Aldrich,  Hardesty, 
Robert,  Langmaid. 

Oommittee  on  Student  Publications:  Professors  Routh,  White, 
Menuet,  Butler,  Hardesty. 

Oommittee  on  War  Service:  Professors  Dinwiddie,  Bechtel,  Clo, 
Hardesty,  Robert,  Turck.  . 
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1 )  A  'liiiit**  of  high  school  work  is  a  subject  pursued  through  one 
scliool  year,  with  not  less  than  five  recitation  periods  a  week. 

2)  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  full  entrance. 

3)  With  thirteen  units  a  student  may  be  admitted  to  partial  stand- 
ing, on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  made  up  before  the  opening 
of  the  second  college  year.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register 
for  any  subject  of  his  second  year  until  his  entrance  conditions  are  re- 
moved. 

4)  Applicants  presenting  less  than  13  units  will  not  be  leceived. 

5)  These  15  or  13  units  must  include  two  units  in  English  Compo- 
sition, one  unit  in  English  Literature,  two  and  one-half  in  Math- 
ematics (except  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology, 
where  three  units  in  Mathematics,  including  Solid  Geometry,  are 
required)  and,  (except  in  the  School  of  Dentistry)  at  least  two  in  a 
foreign  language. 

6)  The  required  and  elective  units  offered  must  be  chosen  from 
the  following  table,  making  in  all  15  units  for  full  standing: 


i  Bot.  and  ZooU 
I.  English  Composition    2  18.  Biology    -j  Bot.  and  Physiol. 


•        1 

rioi.     f : 

irsiol.  j 


\  Zool.  and  Physiol. 

2.  English  Literature        i  or  2      19.  Botany 

3.  Elementary  Algebra  \%ot  2     20.  2kK>logy 

4.  Plane  Geometry  i  21.  Physiology 

5.  Solid  Geometry  %  22.  Physiography 

6.  Tri^nometry  %  23.  Freehand  Drawing 

7.  Latin  2, 3  or  4  24.  Mechanical  Drawing  % 

8.  Greek  2  or  3       25.  Wood- working  % 

9.  French  2  or  3       26.  Foundry  Work  % 

10.  Spanish  2  27.  Forge  Work  % 

11.  German  2  or  3       28.  Machine  Tool  Practice 

29.  Appreciation  of  Art 

30.  History  of  Art 

31.  Harmony 

32.  Appreciation  of  Music 

33.  Musical  Performance 

34.  Domestic  Science 

35.  Comparative  Anatomy 

36.  Pharmacy  .1  or  2 
The  note  books  of  la  bora  toiy  work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  must  be  pre- 
sented. 

No.  5  required  in  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Technology  only. 
Nos.  29  to  36  inclusive,  do  not  apply  in  the  College  of  Law, 
Noa.  24  and  25  do  not  apply  in  Newcomb  College,  except  in  the  School  of  Art. 
Noe.  26.  27,  28.  35  and  36  do  not  apply  in  Newcomb  College. 
Nos.  29  and  30  apply  in  Newcomb  College  (B.  A.  in  Education  and  School  of 
Art)  only,  and  are  determined  by  examination. 


12.  Ancient  History 

13.  Med.  and  Mod.  Hist. 

14.  English  History 

15.  American  History 

16.  Physics 

17.  Chemistry 
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b  )  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  B .  A .  in  Education  Course  must 
offer  3  units  in  English,  2>^  in  Mathematics,  2  in  a  language,  i  in 
Chemistry  or  Physics,  and  full  preparation  in  the  subject  she  intends 
to  make  her  major  study  in  College.  If  she  intends  to  take  Art,  she 
must  offer  i  unit  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

c)  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Schools  of  Art  or  Music, 
must  offer  ^  units  in  English,  2}^  in  Mathematics,  and  at  least  2  units 
in  a  language,  and  electrves  to  13  or  15  as  above  indicated. 

d)  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Household  Econ- 
omy must  offer  3  units  in  English,  2}4  in  Mathematics,  at  least  2  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  i  in  Chemistry  and  i  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

An  applicant  for  admission  into  classes  in  Domestic  Art  must 
have  had  some  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  the  tools  used  in  sewing, 
and  must  give  evidence  of  being  able  to  handle  them  with  some  skill. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  an  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  regular  courses  of  the  School  of  Music,  with  piano  or  organ  as 
the  major  instrument,  must  show  some  technical  proficiency. 

THE  COI.I.EGE  OF  MEDICINE 

ScHOOi«  OP  Medicine 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  must  submit  ( i )  official  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  with  15  units,  which  must  include  three  units 
in  English,  two  and  a  half  in  Mathematics,  two  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  one  in  History;  (2)  certificate 
showing  credits  for  two  years  of  acceptable  college  work  of  not  less 
than  60  semester  hours  which  must  include  one  year  of  Biology,  one 
year  of  Physics,  one  year  of  General  Chemistry,  and  one  half-year  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  one  year  of  English,  and  one  year  of  German  or 
French.  (For  the  session  of  1918-1919,  Organic  Chemistry  may  be 
carried  as  a  condition. )  (See  School  of  Medicine  for  detail  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class). 

ScHooi,  OF  Dentistry 
Applicants  must  offer  three  units  in  English,  two  and  one-half  units 
in  Mathematics,  and  the  additional  nine  and  one-half  units  from  the 
other  subjects  listed  under  6).  Applicants  presenting  less  than  15 
units  will  not  be  admitted.  (See  School  of  Dentistry  for  detail 
requirements  for  admission). 

ScHOOi,  OF  Pharmacy 

a)  Twelve  units  are  required  for  entrance. 

b)  Applicants  with  ten  units  may  be  admitted  to  partial  standing. 
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SL^jxre  and  to  continued  practice  in  writing.  This  requirement  may  be 
tnet  by  a  course  combining  any  two  of  the  following  plans,  or  by  a 
course  covering  a  full  year  in  plans  (a)  or  (d)  and  treating  the 
sul>ject  with  greater  thoroughness  in  detail  than  is  indicated  in  the 
suggested  outline  of  those  plans: 

(a)  An  outline  of  the  history  of  American  literature,  using  a  text 
equivalent  to  Pancoast*s  Introduction  to  American  Literature,  ac- 
companied by  class  room  study  of  representative  selections  (complete 
pieces  where  possible)  from  such  writers  as  Franklin,  Irving,  Lowell, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Poc,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lanier  and 
Bret  Harte. 

{b)  A  course  in  argumentation,  including  study  of  the  rhetorical 
principles,  adequate  practice  in  constructing  both  the  brief  and  the 
complete  argument,  and  thorough  study  of  both  structure  and  subject 
matter  of  several  specimens  of  standard  forensic  argument  such  as 
speeches  of  Burke  and  of  Webster. 

{c)  An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  using  a  text 
equivalent  to  Kittredge*s  Words  and  Their  Ways  in  English  Speech, 

The  candidate  examined  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  the  prepiar- 
ation   above  described  will  be  required  to  write  several  short  para- 
graphs on  topics  taken  from  the  books  enumerated  below.    A  number 
of  these  topics  will  be  presented,   probably  fifteen  or  twenty,  for  her 
selection,  from  which  she  will  be  expected  to  choose  three  or  four  for 
her  examination  paper.    The  treatment  of  these  is  designed  to  test  her 
powers  of  clear  and  accurate  expression.      Only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  will  be  required.    She  will  also  be  permitted  to 
present  exercise  books  or    compositions    properly  attested  by  her 
teacher. 
The  books  set  for  these  examinations  in  191 8  will  be: 
Study  and  Practice:    Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  And  Julius 
Caesar;  Homer's  Odyssey;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Johnson  and 
on  Addison;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
To  BE  Read:    Coleridge's  Ancient  Marinir\  Poe,  Selected  Tales; 
Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  2Lnd  Travels  with  a  Donkey;  OH 
Testament,  chief  narratives  from  the  Bible,  such  as  those   in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Daniel,  Ruth, 
and    Esther;    Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lowell's    Vision  of  Sir 
Launjal;  Scott's  Kenilworth   and    Marmian;   Shakespeare's 
Hamlet;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynetie,  Lancelot  and  Elaine ^ 
and   The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 
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7.  Latin 

All  candidates  for  admission  should  present  a  statement  from  their 
former  teacher  of  the  amount  of  Latin  read  and  the  text-books  used. 

a.  Grammar,  inflections,  and  the  essentials  of  syntax;  Caesar's 
Oallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  or  an  equivalent;  Latin  prose  composition. 
Tlie  preparation  should  include  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
the  language;  the  ability  to  pronounce  Latin  with  proper  attention  to 
tlie  quantity  of  the  syllables;  the  ability  to  translate  easy  Latin  prose 
into  good,  idiomatic  English;  the  ability  to  turn  simple  English 
sentences  into  Latin.  2  units 

b.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  under  a,  the  candidate  for 
admission  should  have  had  continued  training  in  Latin  forms  and 
syntax;  he  should  have  read  six  orations  of  Cicero,  or  an  equivalent, 
iwith  at  least  one  exercise  each  week  in  turning  into  Latin  connected 
Hnglish  of  simple  style,  and  some  training  in  translating  easy  Latin 
at  sight.  I  unit 

c.  Continued  training  in  Latin  forms  and  syntax;  at  least  six 
books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  or  an  equivalent.  It  should  include 
a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  prosody  and  Ability  to  read  hexameters 
metrically;  also  a  review  of  prose  syntax  through  systematic  work  in 
Latin  writing.  i  unit 

8.  Greek 

a.  Elementary.  Grammar,  phonetics,  inflections,  formation  of 
words,  and  the  essentials  of  syntax;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  I-IV,  or  an 
equivalent;  Greek  prose  composition,  once  a  week  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  text.  The  candidate  for  admission  should  be  able 
to  read  Greek  aloud  without  stumbling  and  to  translate  simple,  easy 
prose  at  sight. 

Text-books  suggested: 

Ball,  Elements  of  Greeks  or  White's  First  Greek  Booky  or  Burgess 
and  Bonmer,  Elementary  Greek\  Hadley-Allen  or  Goodwin,  Greek 
Grammar^  Goodwin- White  or  Smith,  Xenopkon's  Anabasis\  Jones  or 
Gleason  or  Collar-Daniell,  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

2  units 

b.  Advanced.  Homer,  Iliad,  I-III,  or  an  equivalent;  advanced 
prose  composition.  The  candidate  must  show  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Homeric  Greek  and  must  be  able 
to  read  metrically,  with  accurate  attention  to  quantities  and  rhythm, 
any  given  passage  of  Homer.  He  should  have  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements under  a,  at  least  one  exercise  each  week  in  turning  Eng- 
lish into  Greek.  i  unit 
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9.    French. 

.  a.    Eletnenttuy,    The  elementary  study  of  the  languages,  covering 

two  years  of  daily  recitations,  should  lay  stress  on  the  following  points: 

I.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  language,  including 
regular  and  irregular  verbs.  Particular  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  subject;  constant  drill  in  the  verbal  inflections,  both 
written  and  oral,  and  dictation  exercises  are  recommended.  2.  The 
elements  of  syntax,  such  as  the  use  of  the  article,  the  personal 
pronouns,  the  subjunctive,  the  partitive  construction,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  participle.  3.  The  ability  to  turn  easy  Engli^  prose 
into  French  (or  Spanish).  4.  The  ability  to  read  at  sight  ordinary 
French  (or  Spanish. )     5.    The  ability  to  pronounce  correctly. 

The  reading  in  the  elementary  course  should  cover  not  less  than 
four  hundred  duodecimo  pages  chosen  from  the  works  of  at  least  three 
different  authors.  2  imits 

b.  Advanced.  The  advanced  requirements  are  intended  to  rep- 
resent three  years  of  daily  recitations.  The  specific  demands  are: 
the  reading  in  the  advanced  course  should  cover  not  less  than 
three  of  the  classic  dramas  (such  as  Les  Femtms  Savants^  LeCid  and 
Athalie)^  and  eight  hundred  pages  of  modem  pose. 

10.  Spanish 

A  candidate  showing  evidence  of  preparation  in  Spanish  equivalent 
to  that  described  for  elementary  French  {q.  v. )  will  be  allowed  two 
units  for  entrance.  2  units 

11.  Qerman 

All  candidates  should  present  a  statement  from  their  former  teacher 
of  the  amount  of  German  read  and  the  text-books  used. 

a.  Elementary.  The  ability  to  translate  easy  German  prose  and 
verse  at  sight;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar, 
embracing  especially  inflections,  word-order,  syntax,  the  composition 
of  words,  and  the  force  of  prefixes  and  suffixes;  the  ability  to  translate 
easy  prose  from  English  into  German;  the  ability  to  pronounce  Ger- 
man and  to  recognize  German  words  and  simple  sentences  when 
spoken.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  rules  for  pronuncia- 
tion and  accentuation,  to  insure  the  fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of 
the  German  texts  used  in  the  class-room.  This  preparation  would  be 
represented,  approximately,  in  readings  by  material  of  the  character 
of  Thomas  and  Hervey's  Reader,  and  the  careful  study  of  one  or  more 
modem  dramas  (about  two  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  easy  Ger- 
man), supplemented  by  the  reading  of  German  poems,  lyrics  as  well 
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as  ballads,  a  number  of  which  should  be  memorized;  in  composition^ 
by  the  first  twenty-six  exercises  in  Harris's  German  Prose  Composition, 
or  an  equal  amount  of  work  based  on  texts  read  in  class.  These  exer- 
cises, the  original  work  done  by  the  student,  followed  by  the  corrected 
work  approved  by  the  teacher,  should  be  written  in  ink  and  preserved 
for  inspection.  2  unit& 

d.  Advanced,  The  ability  to  translate  ordinary  German  prose  and 
verse  at  sight;  a  thorotigh  knowledge  of  word-formation,  derivatives, 
and  the  relation  of  the  English  and  German  consonantal  changes;  ad- 
vanced German  syntax,  with  special  reference  to  the  uses  of  the 
tenses  and  cases,  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  moods;  the  ability  to 
translate  into  German  easy  connected  English  prose. 

It  is  believed  that  this  preparation  can  be  acquired  by  the  careful 
reading  of  Hv^  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  classical  and  contempor- 
ary prose  and  verse,  in  addition  to  the  reading  required  for  Elemen- 
tary German.  It  is  recommended  that  one  half  of  this  reading  be  se- 
lected from  the  following  classics:  Lessing*s  Minna  von  Bamhelm, 
Goethe's  Egmont  or  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell 
or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  the  other  half  from  more  recent  writers  such 
as  Grillparzer,  Freytag,  Keller,  Storm,  etc.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  particular  attention  be  paid  to  the  literary  value  of  the  works 
read.  For  the  preparation  in  translation  from  English  into  German 
the  first  fifty  pages  of  von  Jagemann's  or  Poll's  German  Prose  Com- 
/«75«7ww«,  or  its  equivalent,  is  recommended.  This  work  should  be 
preserved  in  the  manner  suggested  under  Elementary  German.  It  is 
desirable  that  candidates  should  acquire  the  ability  to  follow  a  recita- 
tion conducted  in  German,  and  to  answer  in  simple  German  sentences. 

I  unit 

12-15.     History 

While  text-book  knowledge  is  valuable,  candidates  for  credit  in  en- 
trance history  must  submit  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  done 
outside  the  text-books.  They  must  have  received  training  in  map 
drawing  and  in  the  investigation  of  topics  requiring  supplementary 
reading.  They  must  show  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  supple- 
mentary reading  given  below,  with  analysis  of  specified  chapters. 

The  evidence  of  such  work  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note 
book,  containing  the  exercises  of  the  student  in  any  one  of  the  four  his- 
tory subjects,  or  in  the  form  of  a  detailed  statement  made  by  his  teacher. 

1 2 .    Ancient  History 
Text-books:    The  Oriental  Nations: — ^West,  Ancient  History y  1-75; 
or  Myers,  General  History^  1-86,  or  an  equivalent.    Greece: — Myers, 
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The  scope  of  the  work  required  is  about  that  indicated  by  the  text- 
book of  Carhart  and  Chute,  that  of  Millikan  and  Gale,  or  that  of 
Mann  and  Twiss,  together  with  at  least  thirty-five  or  forty  laboratory 
experiments  similar  to  those  of  the  Laboratory  Course  of  Millikan 
and  Gale,  or  the  National  Physics  Course.  A  properly  certified  note 
book  containing  the  record  of  these  experiments  must  be  submitted. 

I  imit 
17.    Chemistry 

The  applicant  for  admission  offering  chemistry  as  one  unit  should  have 
mastered  the  elementary  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  learned 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  a  few  of  the  common  metals  and  non- 
metals.  He  should  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  to  un- 
derstand and  employ  chemical  symbols  and  equations.  Two-fifths  of 
the  time  given  to  the  study  should  be  devoted  to  individual  labora- 
tory work.  I  unit 
18.    Biology    (Botany  and  2kK>logy) 

One  year's  work  divided  between  Botany  and  2^oology,  according  to 
the  scheme  presented  under  19  (Botany)  and  20  (Zoology). 

Text- book  stiggested:    Hunter,  Essentials  of  Biology. 

I  unit 

10.    Botany 
Structure  and  classification  of  the  flowering  and  higher  orders  of 
the  non-flowering  plants,    A  working  knowledge  of  the  compound 
microscope. 
Text-book  suggested:  Coulter,  Plant  Studies,  or  Barnes,  Plant  Life. 

I  unit 

20.    Zoology 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  animal  life  in  general,  such  as  may  be 
obtained  by  out-door  observations  of  the  habits  of  wild  and  domestic 
animals  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor. 

Text-book  suggested:  Jordan  and  Kellogg,  Animal  Life\  or  an 
equivalent.  i  unit 

21.     Physiology 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Text-books  sug- 
gested: Martin,  The  Human  Body,  (briefer  edition,  5th  revised  edi- 
tion), Lincoln,  Hygienic  Physiology,  or  Smith,  The  Human  Body  and 
its  Health, 

A  candidate  for  entrance  who  has  taken  only  the  work  in  element- 
ary physiology  and  hygiene  done  in  the  grammar  or  intermediate 
grades  is  not  prepared  to  offer  the  subject  for  entrance  credit.    The 
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27.  Forge  Work 
tils  demands  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  wrought 
I  and  steel,  and  of  the  proper  heats  at  which  to  work  them.  The 
lajicenient  of  forge  and  fire  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  all  the  ordi- 
y  blacksmi thing  tools  should  be  known.  The  candidate  must  be 
ficient  in  the  operations  of  drawing  out,  upsetting,  bending  and 
Lstin^  of  metal  into  simple  designs;  in  the  art  of  welding  and  the 
>per  treatment  of  steel,  in  the  forging  and  tempering  of  tools. 

%  unit 
28.  Machine  Tool  Practice 
To  obtain  a  credit  of  i  imit  in  Machine  Tool  Practice,  a  student 
Lust  have  acquired  the  arts  of  chipping,  filing,  and  scraping,  also  ex- 
erlence  in  laying  out  work  and  the  manipulation  of  the  lathe,  planer, 
ud  scraper,  and  the  ability  to  produce  machine  work  of  a  simple 
liaracter. 

Technique  is  considered  of  prime  importance  in  the  above  require- 
ments. I  unit 
29.    Appreciation  of  Art 
A  student  offering  art  appreciation  for  college  entrance  will  be  re- 
quired to  show  by  examination  or  satisfactory  credentials,  apprecia- 
tion of  art  as  a  cultural  resource;  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  works  of 
art  and  to  express  a  critical  judgement  as  to  their  individual  worth. 

I  unit 
30.    History  of  Art 
A  student  offering  art  history  for  college  entrance  credit  should 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  art  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  i  unit 

81.    Harmony 

The  candidate  should  have  acquired: 

I.  The  ability  to  harmonize,  in  four  vocal  parts, simple  melodies  of 
not  fewer  thim  eight  measures,  in  soprano  or  in  bass.  These  melodies 
will  require  a  knowledge  of  triads  and  their  inversions,  of  diatonic 
seventh  chords  and  inversions,  in  the  major  and  minor  modes;  and  of 
modulation,  transient  or  complete,  to  nearly  related  keys. 

2.  Analytical  knowledge  of  ninth  chords,  all  non-harmonic  tones, 
and  altered  chords  (including  augmented  chords).  (Students  are  en- 
couraged to  apply  this  knowledge  in  their  harmonization.) 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  systematic  ear-training  (as  to  in- 
terval, melody  and  chord)  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  exam- 
ination.  Simple  exercises  in  harmonization  at  the  pianoforte  are  re- 
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commended.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  intervals,  and  staff  notation,  includ- 
ing the  terms  and  expression-marks  in  common  use.  i  unit. 

32.  Musical  Appreciation 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  have : 

1.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  musical  forms,  song, 
classic  dance,  fugue,  sonata  (all  movements),  symphony,  and  of  their 
historical  development. 

2.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  environment  of  at  least 
ten  composers,  including  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin, 
and  five  of  the  following:  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Weber,  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg, 
MacDowell. 

3.  Familiarity  with  certain  designated  works.  Bach^  Prelude  II 
and  Fugue  II,  Book  I,  Well-tempered  Clavichord,  Gavotte  from  6th 
English  Suite;  Handel,  The  Hallelujah  Chorus;  Haydn ^  slow  move- 
ment from  "Emperor  Quartet"  (Op.  76,  No.  3);  Mozart,  Symphony 
in  G  minor  (entire);  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3  (entire),  slow 
movement  from  Second  Symphony,  first  movement  from  Seventh 
Symphony;  Schubert,  first  movement  from  Unfinished  Symphony, 
song,  **Erl-King**,  song,  **Hark,  Hark  the  Lark";  Mendelssohn,  over- 
ture to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  Chopin,  Ballade,  Op.  47, 
Polonaise,  Op.  26,  No.  i.  Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  2;  Schumann,  Allegro 
from  Faschingsschwank,  Op.  26,  No.  i,  song,  * 'Im  wunderschonen 
Monat  Mai";  Wagner,  overture  to  "Tannhauser",  prize  song  from  the 
* '  Mastersingers*  * . 

In  the  examination  in  3  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  identify 
characteristic  portions  of  the  works  set,  when  played  by  the  examiner, 
and  to  give  intelligent  information  concerning  the  form  and  character 
of  the  works  themselves.  The  test  will  not  require  ability  to  per- 
form nor  to  read  from  printed  music.  i  unit. 

33.  Musical  Performance 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  show  proficiency  and  taste  in  perform- 
ance in  singing,  piano,  organ,  or  an  orchestral  instrument.  (Further 
information  regarding  the  requirements  may  be  obtained  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. )  i  unit. 

84.    Domestic  S6ience 
Five  laboratory  periods  a  week  for  i  year  (or,  preferably,  the  same 
amount  of  work  extended  over  two  years).  The  course  should  include 
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the  study  and  preparation  of  foods,  and  household  management,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  course  in  general  chemistry  with  labora- 
tory. The  study  of  food  should  be  preceeded  by  a  month's  study  of 
the  physiology  of  digestion  and  circulation. 

Standard  text  books  should  be  used  for  all  of  these  subjects. 

Textbooks  suggested:  Kinne  and  Cooley*s  Foods  and  Household 
Managefnent\  Greer*s  Textbook  of  Cookery\  Bailey's  Domestic  Science 
Principles  and  Applications;  Lincoln's  School  Kitchen  Textbook, 

I  unit. 
86.    Comparative  Anatomy 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  may  submit  as 
one  of  the  elective  units,  certified  evidence  of  one  year's  study  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  including  laboratory  periods  indicating  dissection 
of  at  least  two  lower  animals,  and  three  or  more  periods  of  recitations 
per  week.  i  unit 

86.    Pharmacy 

^plicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  submit 
as  one  of  the  elective  units,  evidence  of  one  year's  study  in  Pharmacy 
at  a  regular  school  of  pharmacy  or  at  a  college  giving  a  course  in 
pharmacy,  including  laboratory  periods  in  pharmaceutical  study,  and 
at  least  three  periods  a  week  in  recitation.  i  unit 
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The  following  regulation  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istrators : 

*'  If  any  Public  or  Private  High  School  or  Academy  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  President  of  the  University  satisfactory  proof  :  ( i )  that  it 
has  adopted  the  curriculum  of  studies  recommended  by  him,  or  its 
equivalent  ;  (2)  that  it  has  a  corps  of  teachers  competent  for  instruc- 
tion therein  ;  (3)  that  it  has  enforced  an  adequate  standard  of  exami- 
nations ;  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  certificate  of 
the  principal  of  such  school  that  the  student  has  followed  the  course 
and  passed  successfully  the  required  examinations,  as  entitling  such 
student  to  admission  to  the  appropriate  college  course  without  further 
preliminary  examination." 
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[  The  University  desires  to  extend  this  list.    Correspondence  from 
principals  desirous  of  affiliation  is  solicited. '\ 

Central  High  School Birminghstn,  Ala. 

Disque  High  School Gadsden,  Ala. 

Marion  Military  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Mobile  High  School Mobile,  Ala. 

University  Military  School Mobile,  Ala. 

University  School Montgomery,  Ala. 

Hope  High  School Hope,  Ark. 

Magnolia  High  School Magnolia,  Ark. 

Pine  BlufiF  High  School Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Duval  County  High  School Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Pensacola  High  School Pensacola,  Fla. 

Columbus  High  School Columbus,  Ga. 

Abbeville  High  School Abbeville,  La. 

Bolton  High  School Alexandria,  La. 

Arcadia  High  School Arcadia,  La. 

Bastrop  High  School Bastrop,  La. 

Baton  Rouge  High  School Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Bienville  High  School Bienville,  La. 

Bursly  High  School Brusly,  La. 

Crowley   High  School Crowley,  La. 

Donaldsonville  High  School Donaldsonville,  La. 

Franklin  High  School Franklin,  La. 

Gibsland  High  School Gibsland,  La. 

Hammond  High  School Hammond,  La. 

Homer  High  School Homer,  La. 

Lorton  Preparatory  School Houma,  La. 

Terrebonne  High  School Houma,  La. 

Jennings  High  School Jennings,  La. 

Lake  Charles  High  School Lake  Charles,  La. 

Marksville  High  School Marksville,  La. 

Minden  Graded  High  School Minden,  La. 

City  High  School Monroe,  La. 

Ouachita  Parish  High  School Monroe,  La. 

Napoleonville  High  School Napoleonville,  La. 

New  Iberia  High  School New  Iberia,  La. 

Chenet  Institute New  Orleans,  La. 

T.  W.  Dyer's  University  School •'  ••         ** 

L.  C.  Ferrell's  School  for  Boys ** 

Holy  Cross  College ** 
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Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School  .    New  Orleans,  La. 

Rugby  Academy •*  **         ** 

St.  Aloysius  College ••  '*  ♦• 

Warren  Easton  Boys*High  School **  "  ** 

St.  Landry  High  School Opelousas,  La. 

St.  Martinsville  High  School St.  Martinsville,  La. 

Shreveport  High  School Shreveport,  La. 

Tallulah  High  School Tallulah,  La. 

Vidalia  High  School Vidalia,  La. 

Washington  High  School Washington,  La. 

Amory  High  School Amory,  Miss. 

Biloxi  High  School Biloxi,  Miss. 

Como  High  School Como,  Miss. 

Laurel  High  School Laurel,  Miss. 

Meridian  High  School Meridian,  Miss. 

Natchez  High  School Natchez  Miss. 

Jefferson  Military  College Washington,  Miss. 

Columbia  Military  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  High  School Lebanon,  Tenn. 

McFerrin  School Martin,  Tenn. 

Central  High  School Memphis,  Tenn. 

Beaumont  High  School Beaumont,  Texas. 

Allen  Academy Bryan,  Texas. 

Dallas  High  School Dallas,  Texas. 

Denton*  High  School Denton,  Texas. 

DubHn  High  School Dublin,  Texas. 

Ennis  High  School Ennis,  Texas. 

Fort  Worth  High  School  ' Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Houston  High  School Houston,  Texas. 

San  Antonio  High  School San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Sherman  High  School Sherman,  Texas. 

Victoria  High  School Victoria,  Texas. 

Waco  High.  School Waco,  Texas. 
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LOOATION  AND  BXJILDINGHS 

Like  other  large  cities,  New  Orleans  is  a  great  laboratory  of  observ- 
ation and  study.  Engineering,  architecture,  manufacturing  of  many 
sorts,  sociology,  economics,  music,  art,  law,  medicine,  all  the  great 
interests  of  society  are  here  exhibited  in  fullest  activity.  Properly 
used  the  city  constitutes  a  most  important  asset  of  a  great  university, 
since  it  offers  opportunities  of  inspection  or  of  actual  participation  in 
a  manner  not  possible  for  an  institution  difiFerently  situated.  Tulane 
University  endeavors  to  secure  for  its  students  the  fullest  benefit  from 
the  opportunities  thus  offered. 

The  University,  in  all  its  departments,  is  located  in  the  City  of 
New  Orleans.  The  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology, 
the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  the  Graduate  Department,  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
are  on  the  Campus  in  St.  Charles  Avenue,  opposite  Audubon  Park,  in 
the  handsomest  and  most  rapidly  improving  residential  district. 
Students  of  the  third  and  fourth  yearsof  the  School  of  Medicine  and  of 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Med- 
icine and  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine  are  taught  in 
the  Hutchinson  Memorial  building  in  Canal  Street,  which  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  great  Charity  Hospital,  the  unrivaled  facilities  of 
which  are  freely  used  in  their  instruction.  The  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration  holds  its  day  courses  in  Gibson  Hall  and 
its  night  courses  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce, which  generously  provides  ample  quarters.* 

About  one  hundred  acres  of  the  tract  on  St.  Charles  Avenue  have  been 
set  apart  as  a  campus,  and  upon  this  the  following  buildings  have 
been  erected:  Gibson  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  General  Randall  Lee 
Gibson,  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Administrators;  the  Physics 
Building;  the  Richardson  Chemistry  Building;  a  group  of  Engineering 
Buildings,  consisting  of  the  Experimental  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Mechanic  Arts  Laboratories,  and  Drawing  Rooms; 
the  Richardson  Memorial  building;  the  Academic  and  Richardson 
Memorial  Dormitories;  the  Stanley  Thomas  Hall;  the  Dining  Hall;  the 
Gymnasium;  and  the  F.  W.  Til  ton  Memorial  Library  with  its  annex. 
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The  following  buildings  of  Newcomb  College,  completed  for  session 
of  1 91 8- 1 919,  are  also  on  the  Campus,  occupying  the  section  facing 
Brocidway:  Administration  Building,  Art  Building,  ResidenceB  uild- 
ing,  and  Nos.  37,  57,  and  63  Audubon  Place  (temporary  quarters  of  the 
School  of  Music).  The  Newcomb  Pottery  will  remain,  for  the 
present,  at  No.  2828  Camp  Street. 

In  all  its  departments  the  University  occupies  twenty-two  build- 
ings, nearly  all  of  which  have  been  constructed  within  recent  3rears 
and  are  in  every'  respect  modem  in  their  design  and  appointments. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  college  campus  are  the  athletic 
grounds,  covering  about  six  acres  with  a  large  concrete  stadium  Here 
the  students  can  find  daily  exercise  within  convenient  distance  of  their 
college  duties.  The  climate  allows  out-door  exercise  during  the  entire 
session. 

•  By  its  situation  which  is  practically  insular,  the  city  is  protected 
alike  from  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The 
climate,  especially  during  the  session  of  the  University,  is  healthful 
and  agreeable.  It  has  been  remarked  especially  by  Northern  visitors 
who  find  this  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  escape  from  the  rigor  of 
a  northern  winter.  Flowers  bloom  in  the  open  and  the  green  of  the 
lawns  is  rivaled  by  that  of  the  foliage  of  oaks,  magnolias,  palms  and 
subtropical  shrubbery. 

An  idea  of  climatic  conditions  can  be  formed  by  noting  the 
ofUcial  temperature  reports  from  the  TTnited  States  Weather 
Bureau.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  89  years,  is,  for 
October,  70;  for  November,  67;  for  December,  66;  for  Janu- 
ary, 64;  for  February,  67;  for  March,  68;  for  April,  69; 
and  for  May,  76. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Peabody  Fellowship  in  Economics,  for  encouragement 
of  research  into  economic  aspects  of  Southern  welfare,is  offered  in  the 
belief  that  promotion  of  original  investigation  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  South  affords  large  opportunity  for  service. 

The  Peabody  Fellow  must  engage  to  undertake  research,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  into  some  defi- 
nite question  concerning  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  South. 

This  Fellowship  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody.  Its 
holder  receives,  besides  free  tuition,  a  stipend  of  I175.  It  is  open  to 
graduate  students,  whether  graduates  of  Tulane  University  or  not. 
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The  Alumni  Fellowship  is  offered  to  the  most  protnisiiig  appli- 
cant for  graduate  work,  irrespective  of  department.  The  Alumiii 
Fellow  must  have  obtained  a  degree  and  must  prove  his  ability  to  do 
independent,  original  investigation. 

The  Alumni  Fellowship  is  endowed  by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  Its  holder  receives  free  tuition 
and  I250  a  year.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University.  The  appointment  is  made  only  for  one  year,  but  may 
be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Administrators  to  gradu- 
ates of  this  University  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  rank  who  are 
found  after  careful  examination  to  be  especially  fitted  by  reason  of 
scholarship,  maturity,  and  character  to  give  instruction  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  professors  in  charge.  In  each  instance  the 
fellow  is  expected  to  do  graduate  work,  selecting  his  major  subject  in 
the  department  in  which  he  gives  instruction.  The  holders  of  these 
fellowships  receive  $250  a  year  with  free  tuition.  Information  regard- 
ing these  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  from  the  President  of  Newcomb  College  (for 
women ) .  

8CH0LABSHIP8 

In  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology 
State  Scholarships.  Under  Section  6  of  Act  No.  43  of  1884,  the 
University  gives  free  tuition  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  one  student  from  each  senatorial  and  from  each  representative 
district  or  parish  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Administrators  these  scholarships  are  for  the  present  allowed 
also  in  the  College  of  Technology.  In  the  School  of  Architecture 
as  re-established  no  free  scholarships  will  be  available.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  following  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  candidates  for  these  scholarships : 

1.  As  provided  in  said  act  there  shall  be  one  such  scholarship  for 
each  senator  and  each  representative  in  the  State,  and  it  shall  confer 
the  privilege  of  free  tuition. 

2.  Whenever  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  scholarship  it  may  be  filled  by 
the  then  sitting  member  for  that  district ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
vacancy  must  be  filled  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  otherwise  his 
successor  shall  make  the  nomination. 

3.  The  candidate  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  district  or 
parish  from  which  he  is  appointed ;  that  is,  his  parents,  or  guardian, 
shall  be  domiciled  in  said  district  or  parish. 
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4.  He  must  be  a  white  male  youth,  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  prepared  for  college  work. 

5.  He  may  enter  any  regular  class  for  which  he  is  qualified.  For 
entrance  to  the  Freshman  class  reference  is  made  to  the  requirements 
for  admission  given  under  Admission  to  the  University. 

6.  His  application  for  admission  to  the  University  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, stating  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  his  parents  or  guar- 
dian, and  the  date  of  his  birth. 

7.  Accompanying  his  letter  of  application  he  must  present  his  ap- 
pointment. Blanks  for  appointment  may  be  obtained  from  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  University.  In  order  to  identify  the  signature  to  such 
appointment  of  the  senator  or  representative  making  it,  his  signature 
must  be  acknowledged  by  him  before  some  competent  state  official. 

City  Sdiolarships.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Ordi- 
nances Nos.  6767  and  7540,  A.  S.,  of  the  City  Council  of  New  Orleans, 
the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  appoints  annually  five  students  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  to  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences    or  the  College  of  Technology. 

Honor  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  or  in  the  College  of  Technology  (except  the  courses 
in  Architecture)  are  awarded  annually  to  those  graduates  of  the 
Warren  Easton  High  School  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  for  scholarship,  deportment,  and 
punctuality.  These  scholarships  are  to  be  filled  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Principal  and  Faculty  of  the  High  School. 

The  Administrators  of  the  University  desiring  to  encourage  schools 
of  proper  grade  in  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States,  have  author- 
ized the  President  of  the  University  to  offer  one  scholarship  annually 
to  approved  high  schools  in  Louisiana  available  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  or  in  the  College  of  Technology  (except  the  courses  in 
Architecture) ,  and  to  approved  high  schools  in  other  Southern  States 
available  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  only,  to  be  awarded  to  a 
meritorious  student,  member  of  the  high  school  class  last  graduated. 
It  is  understood  that  these  scholarships  are  to  be  a  reward  of  merit, 
and  are  to  be  offered  by  the  Princif^l  and  Faculty  of  the  school  or 
academy  to  the  student  having  the  highest  average  grade;  and  in  case 
he  should  decline,  it  may,  by  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, then  be  offered  to  the  student  having  the  next  highest  grade, 
provided  that  grade  does  not  fall  below  the  rank  of  excellent. 

Alumni  Scholarships.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational 
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Fund  to  offer  four  free  scholarships  to  meritorious  and  needy  stndentSf 
residents  of  Louisiana,  one  to  be  appointed  annually,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy,  in  the  undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University  (except 
the  courses  in  Architecture).  Applications  for  these  Alumni  Scholar- 
ships should  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Gibson  Hall,  New  Orleans. 

Board  Scholarships.  The  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Hducation- 
al  Fund  grant  free  tuitjon  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
College  of  Technology  (except  the  courses  in  Architecture)  to  a  limited 
number  of  meritorious  and  needy  students,  residents  of  I^ouisiana. 
Application  blanks  for  these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  Bdr.  L. 
A.  Wogan,  Secretary,  211  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Scholarship.  This  is  endowed  by  the 
Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Association  and  will  be  awarded  to  a  "worthy 
descendant  of  a  Louisiana  Confederate  veteran,who  shall  qualify  for  it 
through  a  competitive  examination.  This  scholarship  is  available  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  College  of  Technology  (ex- 
cept the  courses  in  Architecture).  Applications  for  this  scholar- 
ship should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Wogan,  Secretary,  211  Camp  St. 

Harvard  Scholarship.  The  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana  offers  a 
scholarship  in  Harvard  University,  to  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  this  year,  with  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  who 
desires  to  take  one  year  of  work  at  Harvard  University  in  the  aca- 
demic department.  The  appointment  is  made  by  the  President  and 
Faculty  of  Tulane  University. 

Scholarships  in  Architecture.  The  Louisiana  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  offers  a  scholarship  in  the  School  of 
Architecture. 

The  Contractors  and  Dealers  Exchange  of  New  Orleans  also  offers 
a  scholarship  in  the  School  of  Architecture,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Louisiana  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Applications  for  these  scholarships  shall  be  made  to  Mr.  Moise 
H.  Goldstein,  Secretary,  305  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans. 

In  Newcomb  College. 

The  following  Scholarships  are  offered  in  the  Newcomb  College  : 

I.  The  Oora  A.  Slocomb  Scholcurship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Ida  A. 
Richardson,  of  New  Orleans. 

H.  The  B.  O.  Wetmore  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Wet- 
more,  of  New  York. 

m.  The  Tulane  Scholarship,  given  by  the  Administrators  of  the 
Tulane  Educational  Fund. 
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IV.  The  Ida  Boehl  Hernsheim  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Simon  Hemsheim,  of  New  Orleans. 

v.  The  F.  Walter  Callender  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mr.  P. 
Walter  Callender,  of  New  York. 

These  scholarships  are  offered  to  the  graduates  of  the  New  Orleans 
public  high  schools.  Only  those  will  be  considered  eligible  who  are 
qualified  for  admission  to  one  of  the  reg^ar  college  courses,  who  have 
graduated  from  one  of  the  high  schools  in  the  year  preceding  and  who 
are  recommended  by  its  principal. 

VI.  The  Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Scholarship,  endowed  by  the 
Ix>uisiana  Battle  Abbey  Association.  This  scholarship  is  offered  to  a 
worthy  descendant  of  a  Louisiana  Confederate  veteran. 

VII.  Three  Baker  Scholarships,  endowed  by  a  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Blizabeth  Stone  Baker.  These  scholarships  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. 

vm.  The  J.  C.  Morris  Scholarship,  endowed  by  a  bequest  of  J. 
C.  Morris,  former  Administrator  of  Tulane  University.  This  scholar- 
ship is  open  to  general  competition. 

One  or  more  of  the  above  scholarships  will  be  awarded  each  year, 
subject  to  the  conditions  stated,  to  the  applicants  who  shall  make  the 
highest  record  in  competitive  examination.  This  examination  will 
be  held  at  the  college  at  the  beginning  of  its  session,  as  announced  in 
the  catalogue.  Examinations  are  held  in  English,  Mathematics, 
and  Language,  the  questions  in  each  examination  being  based 
upon  such  preparation  for  entrance  as  that  indicated  under  require, 
ments  for  admission;  in  English,  reading  of  texts  mentioned  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  examination. 

IX.  TTnited  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  Scholarships.  A 
scholarship  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Order  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Louisiana  and  another  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  of  New  Orleans.  An  applicant 
for  either  of  these  scholarships  must  be  a  worthy  descendant  of  a  Con- 
federate veteran. 

X.  Southern  Association  of  College  Women  Scholarships. 
Newcomb  College  has  tendered  to  the  S.  A.  C.  W.  twelve  scholarships 
to  be  alloted  by  the  Association  to  the  various  southern  states. 
Any  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  may  compete  for  a  scholar- 
ship and  the  award  will  be  determined  by  the  candidate's  class  stand- 
ing during  her  last  year  in  high  school  together  with  an  examination 
in  mathematics,  English  and  one  language.  Upon  application,  ex- 
amination questions  will  be  mailed  to  principals  of  high  schools  about 
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the  first  of  May  or  of  September.  The  examination  papers  ol  the 
candidates  must  be  sent  to  Newcomb  for  grading. 

No  state  may  receive  more  than  two  of  these  scholarships  a  3^ear,  and 
no  school  shall  receive  the  award  oftener  than  once  in  four  years,  except 
those  schools  in  which  College  Clubs  have  been  formed  ,by  the  South- 
cm  Association  of  College  Women. 

XI.  The  Meta  D.  Huger  Scholarship,  endowed  by  the  Meta  D. 
Huger  Alumnae  Association.     Open  to  general  competition. 

XH.  Alumni  Scholarships.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  has  been  authorized  by  the  Administrators  of  the  Tnlane 
Educational  Fund  to  offer  four  free  scholarships  to  merit<^ous  and 
needy  students,  residents  of  Louisiana,  one  to  be  appointed  annually, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  in  the  undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 
(excepting  the  courses  in  Architecture).  Applications  for  these 
Alumni  Scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  Gibson  Hall,  New  Orleans. 

By  a  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Administrators,  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Art  are  offered  to  deserving  sto- 
dents  who  propose  to  take  a  full  course  in  Art  and  who  have  complied 
with  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University. 

The  Board  of  Administrators  also  offer  a  limited  number  of  free 
scholarships  to  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  in  Louisiana  and 
adjoining  states.  Particulars  in  regard  to  these  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 

Applications  for  all  scholarships  should  be  made  as  early  as 
practicable,  and  not  later  than  Sept.  15th. 


FBEE  TXnTION  FOB  TEACHEBS  OF  ATTAINMENT 

Teachers  of  attainment  on  actual  leave  of  absence  may  be  granted 
free  tuition,  for  one  year,  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Newcomb 
College,  or  the  Graduate  Department,  upon  furnishing  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ability. 


F0BFEITT7BE  OF  SCH0LAB8HIPS 

(In  the  C01.1.EGRS  OF  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology) 
Students  holding  State  or  City  Scholarships  are  required  to  carry  at 
least  14  hours  of  College  work  each  term,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean, 
and  are  required  to  maintain  an  average  grade  of  at  least  seventy  per 
cent  in  their  studies  or  forfeit  their  scholarships,  this  forfeiture  to 
take  place  at  the  close  of  the  academic  session  in  June.    When  a  State 
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or  City  Scholarship  has  been  once  forfeited,  the  legislator  or  mayor 
is  notified  of  such  forfeiture  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  a  student 
may  re-enter  on  such  scholarship  only  when  newly  appointed  by  the 
proper  officer  in  the  proper  legal  manner. 

Students  holding  Honor  Scholarships  or  Board  Scholarships  are  re- 
qiiired  to  carry  at  least  14  hours  of  College  work  each  term,  unless 
excused  by  the  Dean,  and  must  maintain  an  average  grade  of  at 
least  seventy  per  cent  in  their  studies  or  forfeit  their  scholarships 
at  the  end  of  any  term  in  which  the  low  average  occurs.  But  any 
student  whose  scholarship  has  been  thus  forfeited  may  regain  it  at 
the  end  of  the  following  term  if  the  required  standard  has  been  main- 
tained; and  the  scholarship  so  regained  may  be  retained  as  long  as 
the  required  standard  continues  to  be  maintained  and  not  longer. 

Holders  of  scholarships  absenting  themselves  from  classes  without 
satisfactory  excuse  render  themselves  liable  to  forfeiture  of  their 
scholarships  at  any  time  that  the  faculty  may  see  fit  to  impose  the 
penalty. 

(In  Nbwcomb  Collsok) 

A  student  holding  competitive  or  other  scholarships  must  show 
her  proficiency  by  the  middle  of  the  Sophomore  year;  and  a  condition 
shall  constitute  a  deficiency.  A  scholarship  student  who  is  thus  found 
deficient  will  forfeit  her  scholarship  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore 
year,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  should  she  become  deficient.  The 
scholarship  may  also  be  forfeited  at  any  time  for  marked  deficiency  or 
for  other  cause,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

Scholarships  thus  forfeited  may  be  recovered  by  removal  of  such 
deficiences,  and  additional  evidence  of  merit,  but  shall  not  warrant  the 
refunding  of  tuition  or  fees  that  may  have  been  incurred. 


DEGBEES 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  completing  the  Classical  or  Literary 
Course  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a  regular  college  course 
in  Newcomb  College,  will  be  graduated  with  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Bachelor  of  Science.  Students  completing  the  Scientific  Course, 
or  the  combined  Academic- Medical  Course,  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Bachelor  of  Arte  in  Education.  Students  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  or  of  Newcomb  College  who  have  completed  the 
required  four  years*  course  of  study  will  be  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 
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Bachelor  of  Music.  Students  completing  the  regular  course  d 
four  years  of  the  School  of  Music  of  the  Newcomb  College  will  be 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Bachelor  of  Engineering.  Students  completing  any  of  the  regu- 
lar courses  of  the  College  of  Technology  will  be  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering.  The  diploma  will  indicate  the 
course  of  study  pursued  by  the  student. 

Bachelor  of  Architecture.  Students  completing  the  course  is 
Architecture,  as  distinguished  from  the  course  in  Architectural  En- 
gineering, will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  Students  of  the  Coll^;e 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  who  have  completed  the 
required  four  years  course  of  study,  the  first  two  years  of  ijvhich  are 
primarily  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  last  two  years 
of  which  are  primarily  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration. 

Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science.  Students  who  have  re- 
ceived a  baccalaureate  degree  from  one  of  the  colleges  of  this  Uni- 
versity or  from  some  other  institution  of  equal  grade,  and  who  pursue 
a  course  of  graduate  study  in  the  University  for  at  least  one  year  may 
receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science. 

Master  of  Architecture.  Students  who  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  from  this  institution,  or  from  an  institu- 
tion of  like  standing,  and  who  complete  a  course  of  study  satisfactory 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Department  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies,  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture. 

Advanced  Engineering  Degrees.  Graduates  of  the  College  of 
Technology,  or  of  other  engineering  schools  of  equal  grade,  who  pursue 
a  course  of  study  in  the  University  for  at  least  one  year;  or  who  have 
done  two  years  of  professional  work  in  absentia ^  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  may  receive  the  degree  of  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer,  or  Civil  Engineer. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  re- 
quires for  its  attainment  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of 
graduate  study  estimated  to  extend  over  not  less  than  three  years,  in 
which  the  candidate  must  give  evidence  of  ability  for  original  research 
and  power  of  independent  thinking. 

Bachelor  of  Laws .  Students  of  the  College  of  Law  who  have  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  satisfactory  to  the  Law  Faculty,  and  who  have 
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passed  tlie  requisite  examinations,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  are  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
I>octor  of  Medicine.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  requires 
for  its  attainment  attendance  on  a  full  four  years*  course,  unless  credit 
be  alloMred  for  previous  graduation  at  a  recognized  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Pliamiacy  Degrees.  Two  graded  courses  of  thirty-two  weeks 
each  will  be  required  to  complete  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.),  and  three  courses  will  be 
required  for  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.  C).  An 
additional  course  of  thirty-two  weeks  leads  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  C. 
degree  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Pharm.  D.). 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sru- 
gery  is  awarded  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  required  work  in 
the  School  of  Dentistry. 

Doctor  of  Public  Health,  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health 
is  conferred  on  Physicians,  Engineers,  and  others  specially  qualified, 
who  complete  the  course  as  outlined. 


DIPLOMAS 

In  Education.  Students  completing  the  Sophomore  year  of  the 
B.  A.  in  Hducation  Course  in  the  Newcomb  College  will  be  given  a 
diploma  for  a  full  two  year^'  course. 

In  Art.  Students  completing  the  regular  four  years'  course  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  the  Newcomb  College  receive  the  Diploma  in  Art. 
In  addition,  diplomas  are  offered  teachers  of  art  upon  completion 
of  a  course  covering  two  years,  and  special  certificates  for  proficiency 
in  other  courses. 

In  Honsehold  Economy.  The  School  of  Household  Economy 
in  the  Newcomb  College  offers  diplomas  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  offered  in  the  School  of  Art. 

In  Music.  The  School  of  Music  in  the  Newcomb  College  offers 
diplomas  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  School  of  Art. 

In  Tropical  Medicine .  Graduates  and  students  of  medicine  and 
others  qualified,  completing  the  course  as  outlined  in  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine,  will  receive  the  diploma  in  Tropical 
Medicine. 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Glendy  Burke  Medals— founded  in  1848  by  Glendy  Burke— 
consist  of  three  gold  medals  which  are  awarded,  one  for  Oratory,  one 
for  superior  attainments  in  Mathematics,  and  one  for  an  English  Essay. 
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The  Judah  Touro  MedaLi— founded  in  1848  by  Judali  Toioiv- 
consist  of  three  gold  medals,  which  are  awarded  tor  excellence  ii 
Latin,  in  Greek,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Ancient  History. 

The  LouIb  Bnah  Medal — ^founded  in  1882  by  Louis  Bush— consists ci 
a  gold  medal  and  is  awarded  for  the  best  essay  in  the  I^rench  Langu^ 

Competition  for  the  above  medals,  except  for  the  medal  for  EnglKh 
Essay  is  restricted  to  members  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  the 
Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Technology. 

Competition  for  the  medal  for  English  Essay  is  at  present  open  to 
members  of  all  classes  of  tlie  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of 
Technology. 

The  Camot  Medal. — A  medal  is  offered  annually  by  Baron  Picfre 
de  Coubertin  to  the  successful  contestant  in  a  debate  upon  some  que^ 
tion  related  to  French  politics,  and  is  open  to  competition  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  University. 

General  Bules  Ooveming  Awards  of  Medals. — >9^o  medal  is 
awarded  except  when  marked  excellence  is  exhibited  in  the  subject 
of  the  competition. 

No  medal  shall  be  awarded  to  any  student  who  is  under  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  award  of  such  medal. 

In  all  cases  where  the  awarding  of  medals  is  not  distinctly  speci- 
fied by  the  terms  of  the  donation,  the  students  must  compete  on  the 
basis  of  work  above  and  beyond  the  prescribed  course;  such  work  will 
be  assigned  by  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  each  session  for  the  succeeding 
session.  The  essay  must  be  typewritten  on  unruled  paper  of  good 
quality,  8^  x  1 1  inches  in  size,  with  a  margin  of  one  inch  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  page,  and  handed  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  not 
later  than  May  ist,  with  a  full  list  of  the  authorities  consulted  and  a 
pledge  that  the  work  is  original,  and  must  bear  a  fictitious  signature, 
accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  writer  in  a  sealed  envelope. 


(In  Newcomb  Coi^lege) 

The  Virginia  Oleaves  Lazarus  Medal:  for  the  best  essay  Mrritten 
by  a  Senior  or  Junior,  the  subject  being  selected  by  the  faculty.  Given 
by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Lazarus,  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 

The  Mary  L.  S.  NeiU  Medal:  for  excellence  in  water-color  paint- 
ing by  a  student  in  the  School  of  Art,  the  award  being  made  by  the 
faculty  of  that  department.  Founded  by  the  Mary  L.  S.  Neil  Book 
Club,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Neill. 
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The  Class  of  1908  Shakespeare  Prize:  for  the  best  Shakes- 
pearean essay  written  by  a  Junior.  Endowed  by  the  Rev.  Beverley  E. 
Warner. 

The  Fannie  Estelle  HoUey  Memorial  Prize:  for  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  water-color  attained  throughout  the  session  by  a  Junior  in 
the  water-color  class  of  the  Diploma  Course  in  Art.  Given  by  the 
Rev.  Byron  Holley  in  memory  of  his  daughter. 

The  Mary  B.  Scott  Memorial  Prize:  for  the  best  historical  essay 
involving  original  research,  written  by  a  Senior.  Endowed  by  Miss 
Mary  M.  Scott,  in  memory  of  her  mother. 

The  Class  of  1909  Prize:  {a)  Members  of  any  department  of  the 
Senior  Class  who  have  attended  Newcomb  at  least  three  years  shall  be 
eligible.  ( d)  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  that  Senior  who  during 
the  last  three  years  of  her  collegiate  course  has  best  combined  scholar- 
ship with  effective  and  unselfish  service  in  student  activities.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  shall  be  not  less  than  an  average  of  8o^. 

The  Jennie  C.  Nixon  Prize:  for  the  best  debate  delivered  at  the 
public  exercises  of  the  Debating  Society.  Endowed  by  the  New- 
comb  Alumnae  in  honor  of  the  first  professor  of  English  in  Newcomb 
College.  

LIBBABIES 

The  Tulane  Library  in  the  Tilton  Memorial  Building  contains 
scientific  and  literary  publications  and  is  a  depository  of  public  docu- 
ments; constant  accessions  are  made  to  it  through  donations  and 
purchase.  It  already  contains  more  than  39,000  volumes,  including 
the  collection  of  public  documents,  about  7,600  volumes. 

The  Newcomb  Library  contains  more  than  14,000  volumes,  and  sub- 
scribes to  standard  periodicals  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  different 
departments.  This  library  contains  a  choice  selection  of  books  and 
periodicals  on  Art  and  Music. 

The  Medical  Library  is  conveniently  arranged  for  reference,  in  the 
Hutchinson  Memorial,  with  more  than  10,000  valuable  books  and 
more  than  3,500  pamphlets,  as  well  as  an  excellent  file  of  the  current 
medical  journals.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  this  valua- 
ble adjunct  of  medical  education.  Additional  special  library  facilities 
are  arranged  in  each  of  the  laboratory  divisions. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine  con- 
tains an  excellent  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with 
the  various  subjects  in  hygiene  and  tropical  medicine  and  is  at  the 
disposal  of  all  students.  Periodicals  and  new  books  are  being  con- 
stantly added. 
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The  Law  Library  consists  of  more  than  7 ,  500  volumes.  It  includes  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts,  and  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  of  the  United  States;  the  reports 
of  the  courts  of  last  resorts  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  also  many  complete  sets  of  state  and  Bnglish  reports, 
encyclopedias,  digests  etc. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  contains  a  satisfactory  col- 
lection of  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  study  and  practice  of 
dentistry.     Additions  to  the  library  are  being  constantly  made. 

The  Library  of  the  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society,  containing  more 
than  8,000  volumes,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Library  of  the  Louisiana  Bar  Association  contains  substantially 
a  complete  set  of  American  and  English  reports,  the  books  of  refer- 
ence, encyclopedias,  digests,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  French 
texts  and  cases. 

The  State  Library  containing  about  40,000  volumes,  is  domiciled  ia 
the  court  building  on  Royal  Street.  It  is  of  great  vakie,  especially  to 
students  of  law  and  of  history  and  political  science. 

The  Howard  Memorial  Library  contains  more  than  65,000  carefully 
selected  books,  including  a  complete  set  of  documents  bearing  on  the 
early  colonial  history  of  Louisiana.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  reference 
library. 

The  New  Orleans  Public  Library  is  a  circulating  and  reference 
library  of  value,  containing  more  than  160,000  volumes. 


LABOBATOBIES 

Art  and  Architecture. — The  new  Stanley  Thomas  Building  con- 
tains studios  for  drawing  and  painting  designed  from  an  experience 
of  25  years  study  of  local  climatic  conditions,  and  are  arranged  to 
exclude  all  except  the  strictly  north  light  from  above,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  admit  air  freely.  There  are  separate  studios  for  freehand 
drawing,  color  study,  clay  modeling,  and  a  wide  top-lighted  hall  for 
exhibitions;  also  a  large  studio  for  architectural  design. 

The  Linton-Surget  and  loan  collections  of  paintings,  marbles, 
bronzes  and  art  objects  are  extensive  and  valuable,  and  are  placed  to 
advantage  in  the  Tilton  Memorial  Library. 

The  Newcomb  Art  School  galleries  and  the  Delgado  Art  Museum  in 
the  City  Park  offer  varied  opportunities  for  art  study. 

Biology. — ^The  work  of  the  Department  of  Biology  is  carried 
on  for  the  present  in  the   Physics  Building,    where   several  rooms, 
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including  a  large  general  laboratory,  50  by  32  feet,  and  a  lecture- 
room,  are  devoted  to  its  needs.  All  necessary  apparatus  for  the  work 
of  the  department,  such  as  microscopes  and  accessories,  is  provided. 
The  organisms  which  occur  in  this  region  make  it  a  rich  field  for  in- 
vestigators; the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  well  adapted  to  the 
study  of  their  microscopical  anatomy,  embryology,  and  morphology. 
Botany. — ^The  Botanical  I^aboratory,  with  which  at  present  is  as- 
sociated the  Laboratory  of  Pharmacognosy,  is  situated  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  new  Richardson  Memorial  building.  It  will  be  supplied 
with  all  apparatus  necessary  for  every  line  of  work  both  in  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy. 

Chemistry. — All  the  work  in  chemistry  pursued  by  the  Under- 
graduate, Medical,  Pharmaceutical,  and  Dental  students  is  now  carried 
on  in  the  Richardson  Chemistry  Building,  recently  remodeled  and 
enlarged  to  twice  its  former  capacity.  Here,  there  are  ample  accom- 
modations for  a  large  number  of  students  in  every  kind  of  laboratory 
work,  and  the  building  is  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  work-tables, 
hoods,  sinks,  and  other  jconveniences. 

There  are  large  laboratories  for  general  chemistry  and  qualitative 
analysis,  physiological,  pharmaceutical,  organic,  and  industrial  chem- 
istry; smaller  ones  for  quantitative  analysis,  physical  chemistry, 
electro-chemistry,  assaying,  spectroscopy,  photography,  gas,  water  and 
fertilizer,  and  food  analysis.  Other  rooms  are  devoted  to  research, 
store,  preparation,  offices,  etc.  The  main  auditorium  seats  three  hun- 
dred students. 

Physics. — ^The  work  in  physics  is  carried  on  in  the  Physics 
Building,  a  spacious  structure,  two  stories  high,  125  feet  long 
by  53  feet  deep.  This  building,  planned  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention to  detail,  affords  good  facilities  for  physical  demonstration 
and  research.  Most  of  the  instrumental  equipment  of  the  laboratory 
is  excellent,  many  of  the  instruments  being  of  the  most  approved 
forms  and  from  the  best  makers  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
A  well  equipped  work  shop  is  in  the  laboratory;  and  a  mechanician 
is  almost  constantly  employed  in  the  manufactm*e,  repair,  and  modi- 
fication of  apparatus.  Some  of  the  most  useful  instruments  in  the 
collection  have  been  made  in  this  shop. 

Far  special  laboratories  and  laboratory  details ^  see  bulletins  of  the 
several  colleges  and  schools. 
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MTTSEXTMS 

The  XTniversity  Museiun  occupies  nearly  the  entire  third  floor  of 
Gibson  Hall.  The  collections  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  various 
branches  may  be  studied  with  facility  by  the  students  of  the  Univers- 
ity and  the  public  in  general.  An  index  containing  a  brief  reference 
and  data  of  each  numbered  specimen  of  the  various  departments  of 
Natural  History  has  been  prepared,  and  by  its  use  any  desired  speci- 
men may  be  located  without  loss  of  time.  A  copy  of  this  index  is 
kept  in  each  of  the  administrative  oflices  as  well  as  the  museum. 

Anthropology. — ^This  department  is  continually  increasing  in  valu- 
able material,  especially  of  American  aborigines.  The  curator  has  in- 
vestigated numerous  earth  and  shell  mounds  in  various  parts  of  Loui^- 
ana;  and  the  results  of  his  researches,  consisting  of  pottery,  stone  imple- 
ments, and  skeletons  of  the  mound  builders,  have  been  added  to  the 
collection.  The  investigations  in  I^uisiana  archaeology  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future. 

Zoology. — ^The  animal  kingdom  is  well  represented  and  still  exist- 
ing gaps  are  filled  as  rapidly  as  time  and  opportunity  permit.  Sev- 
eral divisions,  especially  osteology  and  herpetology,  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  donations  and  preparations  made  by  the  curator  and 
by  the  students. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Colonel  George  Soul^  for  valuable 
additions  of  osteological  and  wax-model  preparations. 

Groups  of  birds  in  their  natural  surroundings  make  the  life  history 
of  a  species  apparent  at  a  glance. 

Botany. — The  hebarium  has  been  removed  from  the  museum  to  the 
new  Botanical  department  in  the  Richardson  Memorial.  While  the 
number  of  plants  is  not  large,  the  Flora  of  Louisiana  is  fairly  com- 
pletely represented  by  about  a  thousand  plants  of  the  old  "Hale,  Rid- 
dell,  Carpenter  collection,"  put  up  between  1840  and  1850,  and  by  the 
collection  of  the  present  Professor  of  Botany,  amounting  to  about 
thirty-five  hundred  species  put  up  during  the  last  ten  years.  Plant 
material  of  all  kinds,  epecially  from  the  Gulf  States,  is  greatly  de- 
sired. 

The  Ghistave  Kohn  Collection  of  the  Natural  History  of  I«oui»- 
iana,  donated  to  the  University  by  the  eminent  scientist  whose  name 
it  bears,  contains  about  15000  specimens  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Louisiana,  including  most  of  tlie  known  species  of  plants  and  animals 
found  within  the  borders  of  the  state.  It  represents  nearly  fifty  years 
industrious  collecting  on  the  part  of  the  donor  and  forms  an  inval- 
uable addition  to  the  museum. 
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Pateontology  and  (Geology. — Some  3000  fossils  and  casts  of  fos- 
sils are  arranged  to  show  the  close  connection  of  Palaeontology  with 
the  sciences  of  2Ux>logy  and  Botany  on  one  side  and  Geology  on  the 
other.  A  series  of  Professor  Unger's  charts,  illustrating  the  geologic 
periods  of  the  earth,  are  placed  to  correspond  with  the  contents  of  the 
nearest  museum  cases.  Additions  to  the  department  have  recently 
been  made  by  exchange  with  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Thomas,  of  New 
Jersey,  one  of  the  foremost  workers  in  Geology. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  mineralogical  collections  now  contained  in  a 
separate  hall  have  been  rearranged.  They  number  fully  3000  speci- 
mens of  classified  rocks,  ores,  and  other  minerals  from  various  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

The  Medical  Department  Museum  contains  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  wax  and  other  figures  and  models,  illustrating  details  of 
anatomy,  normal  and  pathological,  and  a  large  collection  of  alcoholic 
preparations. 

ART  MT7SEUMS. 

Linton-Surgret  Hall. — ^The  Art  Museum  in  the  Tilton  Memorial 
Library  embraces  the  Linton-Surget  collection  of  works  of  art  donated 
to  the  City  of  New  Orleans  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eustace  Surget,  of  Bor- 
deaux, France,  and  by  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Council  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Administrators  of  the  University;  valuable  historical 
portraits  and  marble  statuary  donated  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Surget,  of  Bor- 
deaux, France;  statues  and  other  objects  of  art  donated  by  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Tilton;  the  loan  collection  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H. 
Kennedy,  of  New  Orleans;  and  various  bronzes,  marbles,  paintings, 
engravings,  and  other  works  of  art,  donated  or  loaned  to  the  University. 

The  books,  about  2000  volumes,  forming  a  part  of  the  Linton-Surget 
donation,  are  preserved  in  the  library. 

Hewcomb  Art  Museum. — In  tlje  Art  Building  at  the  Newcomb 
College  a  suite  of  rooms  is  set  apart  for  the  permanent  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  statuary  that  have  been  donated  to  or  acquired  by  the 
college.  Here  are  held  public  exhibitions  of  drawings  and  paintings 
by  the  instructors  and  students,  or  loaned  for  exhibition  by  artists  of 
New  Orleans  and  other  cities. 


DORMITORIES  FOB  MEN 

The  Dining  Hall  is  located  near  the  dormitories.  Board  is  supplied 
to  the  dormitory  students,  or  to  other  members  of  the  University 
having  rooms  elsewhere,  and  lunch  is  served  to  all  connected  with 
the  colleges. 
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The  Academic  dormitory  building  consists  of  three  Halls,  each  br- 
ing three  floors,  and  each  separated  from  its  ad joining;^  Hall  by  a  brick 
wall  without  openings.  They  have  been  named,  Z,a  Sd//e,  Bwn'iik, 
and  GayarrS  Halls.     Each  Hall  will  accommodate  sixteen  students. 

The  Richardson  Memorial  Dormitory,  for  Medical  students,  consist? 
of  two  Halls,  each  having  three  floors,  and  separated  by  a  wall  with- 
out openings.  North  Hall  will  accommodate  twenty-nine  stndeDts 
and  South  Hall  will  accommodate  twenty-three  students. 

The  dormitories  are  well  constructed  and  well  furnished,  hariiif 
water  service  throughout  and  bath  rooms,  with  porcelain  tubs  or 
shower  baths,  on  each  floor,  they  are  heated  by  steam,  electricaDj 
lighted,  and  provided  with  fire  escapes.  There  is  an  abundance (^ 
light  and  air  in  each  foom. 

The  following  prices  for  the  session  will  be  charged  for  rooms  and 
board,  payable  in  advance  in  two  installments,  viz:  October  ist,  ind 
February  ist.     This  charge  includes  breakfast  and  dinner. 

The  corresponding  rooms  and  suites  in  each  Hall  are  rented  at  tbe 
same  rate. 

IN  THE  ACADEMIC  DOBMITOBT 
For  Suites  of  Study  and  two  Bedrooms,  first  and  second  floors 

for  two  students (each) |i6o 

For  Double  Booms,  third  floor 

for  two  students (each) 150 

For  Single  Booms,  third  floor 

for  one  student 150 

IK  THE  BICHABDSON  KEMOBIAL  DOBMITOBT 

(for  medical  students) 
All  Single  Booms 

for  one  student >i5o 

The  above  rates  are  for  the  sessjpn,  and  payable  in  two  installments, 
viz:  the  |i6o  rooms,  $85  and  $75,  and  the  I150  rooms  $80  and  $70.  No 
reduction  will  be  made  for  the  Christmas  or  other  holidays,  or  for 
absence  less  than  a  month. 

Rooms  will  be  allotted  in  the  order  of  application,  when  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  student  body  and  of  the  University  is  not  jeopar- 
dized by  such  allotment.  //  will  be  understood  that  a  room  is  to  be  re- 
tained/or the  whole  of  the  session^  unless  the  student  should  withdraw 
from  the  University,  or  from  tlie  dormitory  with  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Dormitory  Committee,  in  which  case  the 
rate  for  the  First  Term  will  be  charged  for  the  time  the  room  is  occu- 
pied. 
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Lunch  can  be  obtained  at  an  additional  price  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  lunch  desired.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  make  this  ar- 
rangement, which  enables  a  student  to  reduce  his  necessary  living  ex- 
penses to  the  smallest  amount  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  most  practical  conditions  for  the  serving  of  lunch,  at  which  time 
all,  boarders  or  city  residents,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

Hach  bedroom  is  supplied  with  stationary  washstand,  oak  chiffonier- 
wardrobe,  enameled  iron  single  bed  (with  spring),  one  i6  c.  p.  electric 
light,  and  steam  heat.  Where  the  bedroom  is  used  as  a  study  also,  an 
oak  study  table  is  included  in  its  equipment.  In  the  suites  an  oak 
study-table,  steam  heat,  and  one  i6c.  p.  electric  light  is  in  each  study. 
It  has  been  thought  best  to  leave  the  provision  of  chairs  and  extra 
furniture  to  the  occupants,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  consult  their 
own  tastes  and  means  in  the  fmlher  fitting  out  of  their  rooms. 

Students  must  provide  themselves  with  mattress,  pillows,  sheets, 
blankets,  mosquito  bar,  and  other  bedding,  and  with  towels.  These 
can  be  brought  from  home  or  obtained  in  the  city.  The  size  of  beds 
is  36  inches  wide  by  6  feet  4  inches  long. 

The  University  will  provide  for  the  cleaning  of  the  bedrooms,  stud- 
ies, hallways,  etc. 

Application  blanks  for  rooms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar 
of  the  University,  and  must  be  filled  out  and  filed  with  him  by  Sep- 
tember ist,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  five  dollars  to 
secure  the  desired  space. 

The  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  held  as  breakage  fee.  Damage 
to  the  furniture,  fittings,  or  to  the  building,  will  b^  deducted  from 
this  fee,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
Damage  in  the  excess  of  the  deposit  is  covered  by  the  agreement  in 
the  application  for  room. 

Applications  for  Dormitory  rooms  should  be  made  early  as  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  is  limited. 

For  application  blank  and  circular  concerning  the  Dormitories,  ad- 
dress the  Registrar,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
Ivouisiana. 


BESLDEKCB  FOB  WOMEN 

(Nbwcomb  Coi^lbge) 
The  residence  is  provided  with  every  convenience  for  boarding 
students.    It  is  situated  in  immediate  vicinity  to  the  college  buildings 
and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  its 
inmates. 
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Rooms  are  assigned  to  students  in  order  of  their  applicatioa, 
and  an  early  registration  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  place. 
No  one  will  be  considered  an  applicant  unless  th.e  request  is 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  five  dollars,  which  will  be  forfeited  if 
the  applicant  withdraws,  but  will  otherwise  be  credited  on  the  first 
payment. 

No  place  will  be  reserved  for  a  student  of  the  previous  year,  nn- 
less  the  deposit  of  $$  be  made  before  August  ist. 

If  the  student  does  not  present  herself  within  the  first  iveek  of  the 
session,  her  place  will  not  be  retained  for  her. 

The  care  of  the  students  is  intrusted  to  competent  matrons  and 
resident  teachers,  who  will  maintain  correspondence  with  parents  en 
guardians  whenever  necessary  or  desired. 

Board  for  the  college  year,  $250. 

This  charge  contemplates  placing  two  or  three  students  in  each  room. 
In  case  the  space  is  not  required,  a  student  may  occupy  a  room  alone, 
but  will  be  charged  I300  for  the  school  year.  This  charge  does  not 
include  tuition.     Washing  extra,  at  reasonable  rates. 

A  student  remaining  for  the  Christmas  holidays  will  be  charged  for 
board  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day. 

A  charge  of  $$  per  term  shall  be  made  to  each  student  as  an  infirmary 
fee. 

The  Infirmafy  Fee  entitles  a  resident  student  to  the  services  oj  the 
resident  physician  and  of  the  college  nurse  and  ensures  special  atten- 
tion and  treatment  in  the  Infirmary  for  all  minor  complaints^  such  as 
are  frequent  among  students.  In  case  the  services  of  a  specialist  are 
required y  or  if  a  student  must  be  taken  to  a  hospital ^  the  chargre  of 
this  tvill  be  made  against  the  student.  Also,  all  cases  of  contagious 
disease  must,  by  rule  of  the  Board  of  Health,  receive  the  attention  oJ 
a  special  nurse.  This  also  tvill  be  made  a  special  charge  against  the 
student,  but  will  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

Any  student  who  is  ill  shall  be  removed  to  the  infirmary  whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  lady  in  charge  and  of  the  resident  nurse  this 
shall  be  necessary. 

In  case  a  parent  requests  the  services  of  a  physician  other  than  the 
one  regularly  employed  by  the  college,  the  bill  for  such  services  shall 
be  charged  against  the  student. 

Each  student  on  entering  shall  deposit  an  incidental  fee  of  |io  to 
cover  breakage  or  incidental  expenses.    The  unexpended  balance  will 
.  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
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A  boarding  student  is  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full 
term. 

Kach  student  will  furnish  her  own  napkins,  towels,  mosquito-bar, 
and  bedding. 

A  resident  student  is  subject  only  to  such  rules  as  are  found  neces- 
sary to  her  proper  care  and  security  and  requisite  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  her  studies.  No  exceptions,  therefore,  can  be 
made  in  the  case  of  special  students  desiring  special  privileges.  The 
wishes  and  instructions  of  parents,  in  each  case,  are  recorded  and 
followed,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  regulations. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  on  blanks  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  not  later  than  September  ist;  earlier,  if  possible. 

For  further  particulars  and  application  blank,  address  the  Rbgis- 
TRAR,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  UJN1VEK8ITT  BTTLLETINS 

The  Bulletins  of  the  University  are  published  monthly,  and  are 
made  up  of  such  matter  concerning  the  institution  as  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  publish  from  time  to  time.  The  Annual  Register  for  the 
preceding  session,  is  published  in  August  of  each  year,  and  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to  place  on  hi^  permanent  mail- 
ing list  the  name  of  any  person  who  may  desire  to  receive  a  copy. 

A  XTniveraity  Press  has  been  established  and  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  best  modem  printing  machinery.  Its  object  is  to  print  the 
University  publications,  lecture  notes,  and  all  the  blanks,  forms,  and 
other  stationery  used  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University. 


STXTDENT  OBaANIZATIONS 

PT7BLIOATIONS 

The  Tulane  Weekly,  is  published  by  the  students.  It  discusses 
questions  of  current  interest  to  the  students  and  gives  details  of  college 
news.  The  board  of  editors  embraces  representatives  from  all  the 
departments. 

The  Newcomb  Arcade  is  a  literary  magazine,  published  by  the 
Alumnae  and  students  of  Newcomb  College. 

The  Jambalayais  the  illustrated  annual,  published  near  the  end  of 
the  annual  session  by  the  students  of  all  departments,  and  forms  a  re- 
cord of  the  year  in  matters  of  interest  in  the  social,  athletic,  and  fra- 
ternity life  of  the  institution.  It  is  a  handsomely  boimd  volume  of 
two  himdred  or  more  pages. 
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LITSBABT  SOOIBTIBS  AHB  OI«T7BS 

There  are  four  literary  societies  at  the  University,  the  Glendy  Bnrkt, 
the  Forum,  the  Literary  and  Debating  Club  (Ne^rcomb),  and  Ac 
Law  Debating  Club.  Students  are  encouraged  to  join  these  societies, 
as  an  excellent  means  of  gaining  skill  in  public  speaking,  especially 
in  debate.  Weekly  meetings  of  each  society  are  held  throughout  the 
session,  and  a  joint  celebration,  open  to  the  public,  takes  place  annu- 
ally in  January. 

The  Tulane  Oratorical  and  Debating  Council  has  chai^^  of  the  de- 
bates and  other  public  speaking  of  the  University.  Its  membership 
includes  both  undergraduates  and  alumni. 

The  Tulane  Forensic  Club  was  organized  in  1908  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  imdergraduate  forensic  activities.  It  includes  all  students 
and  alumni  who  have  represented  Tulane  in  some  intercollegiate  de- 
bate or  oratorical  contest,  past  presidents  of  literary  societies,  and 
members  of  the  faculty  interested  in  debates.  The  Club  has  an  an- 
nual banquet  at  which  are  present,  as  its  guests,  the  members  of  the 
'Varsity  debating  teams  of  the  current  year. 

The  French  and  Spanish  Circles,  and  the  Latin  and  French  Clubs, 
aim  to  encourage  interest  in  foreign  languages. 

The  Newcomb  Dramatic  Club.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  estab- 
lish interest  in  dramatics  and  elocution. 

The  Newcomb  Glee  Club  fosters  an  interest  in  music,  develops 
nmsical  talent,  and  furnishes  music  for  college  entertainments.  The 
club  gives  an  annual  concert. 

ATHIiBTICS 

Believing  that  athletics,  when  properly  conducted,  are  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  students  engaged  in  them  and  of  proper  interest  to  all 
right-thinking  persons,  the  University  encourages  this  side  of  collie  life. 
Foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  track  teams  have  every  opportunity  for  practice 
on  the  athletic  grounds  of  the  University,  and,  under  proper  restricdonSi 
the  teams  are  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  games,  both  on 
our  own  field  and  elsewhere.  The  athletic  interests  of  the  University 
are  under  tlie  charge  of  the  Tulane  Athletic  Council. 

The  Newcomb  Athletic  Association  regulates  and  encourages  all 
atliletic  interests  in  Newcomb  College,  and  supervises  all  tournaments 
and  match  games. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  University  is,  in  tone.  Christian,  but  not  sectarian.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution  is  mild  but  firm.  The  students  are  presumed 
to  be  cultured,  and  a  high  standard  of  honor  and  truthfulness  is 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  83 

inculcated  and  maintained.  Should  a  student  prove  deficient  in  either, 
or  so  delinquent  in  industry  or  punctuality  as  to  offer  a  bad  example 
to  liis  comrades,  his  parents  will  be  respectfully  requested  to  withdraw 
liiin.  Any  gross  breach  of  discipline  is  visited  vnth  suspension,  dis- 
missal, or  expulsion. 

Ttie  regular  matriculated  students  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  of  Technology  constitute  the  official  student  body  and 
elect  a  Student  Council,  to  which  for  the  past  thirty- two  years  has 
been  entrusted  the  honor  system  and  the  general  discipline  of  the 
student  body.  This  system  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  Newcomb  Student  Body  is  practically  self-governing.  The 
president  and  vice-president  are  always  Seniors,  but  the  other  offices 
are  open  to  any  class.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  Student  Body  officers  together  with  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  classes  and  organizations.  A  Student  Council  has 
been  formed,  composed  of  the  four  Academic  class  presidents  together 
with  representatives  from  the  Schools  of  Art,  Music,  and  Household 
Economy,  one  of  these  representatives  being  always  the  president  of  the 
Art  Student  Body.  The  aim  of  this  Council  is  to  aid  and  encourage 
those  students  who  for  any  reason  are  doing  unsatisfactory  work;  and 
to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  college.  All  matters  involving  honor 
are  left  in  its  hands,  and  its  decisions  are  reported  to  the  faculty. 
The  Student  Body  holds  regular  semi-monthly  meetings,  when  mat- 
ters of  college  interest  are  discussed  and  voted  on. 


Y0T7KG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

An  active  and  efficient  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  been 
in  operation  for  five  years.  The  Association  issues  a  complete  stu- 
dents' handbook,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. A  clubroom  is  maintained,  with  reading  tables,  periodicals, 
etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  the  students. 


YOTTNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  religious  life  of  the  College  is  mainly  carried  on  through  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  held  in  the  Association  room.  The  topics  are  general,  arranged 
by  a  program  committee  whose  duty  it  also  is  to  secure  various 
prominent  speakers.  There  is  a  Bible  Class  held  weekly  under 
the  Association's  auspices  Sunday  evening  in  one  of  the  College 
residences.  The  Association,  though  practically  controlled  by  its 
members,  has  nevertheless  an  Advisory  Board  composed  of  faculty 
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members  and  others  who  are  interested  in  Christian  work  in  New- 
comb  College.  A  most  cordial  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  extended  to  all  who  come 
to  college. 

STUDENTS'  AID  AND  SELF  HELP 

Students'  Aid  Fund.  Worthy  students  of  the  Sophomore  class  or 
higher  classes  may  borrow  a  small  sum  of  money  from  the  Students' 
Aid  Fund,  founded  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Metz,  to  tide  them  over  financial 
emergencies.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  Fund  must  be  approved 
by  the  Deans  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Technology 
and   the   College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Baker  Scholarships,  two  in  number,  endowed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone  Baker  for  the  education  of  two  poor  and  worthy 
young  men,  are  open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  They 
3rield,  each,  about  I89.90. 

The  Weis  Loan  Scholarships.  In  memory  of  the  late  Julius  Weis, 
his  family  has  established  ten  loan  scholarships  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  (|i  25.00)  each.  These  scholarships  will  be 
awarded,  as  the  funds  are  available,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
faculties  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Technology  to 
students  in  Junior  classes  who,  for  lack  of  necessary  funds,  may  find  it 
impossible  to  finish  the  work  of  the  Senior  year.  Students  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  fund  should  make  application  to  the 
Faculties  not  later  than  May  ist. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  worthy  applicants  do  not  apply  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  from  the  College  of  Technology,  it 
shall  be  possible  for  the  Faculties  of  these  Colleges  to  award  one  or 
more  scholarships  to  applicants  in  the  Junior  Classes  of  the  College 
of  Law  aud  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Self-Help.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  offer  opportunities  for  self- 
help  to  deserving  and  earnest  students  of  slender  means.  While  efforts 
will  be  made  to  secure  work  for  those  willing  and  able  to  help  them- 
selves, it  will  be  understood  that  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  this  and 
prospective  students  should  be  provided  with  sufficient  means  to 
meet  their  wants  for  a  few  months  at  least.  During  the  last 
session  work  has  been  given  all  who  have  applied. 

During  past  sessions  increasingly  larger  numbers  of  students  have 
been  given  work.  These  opportunities  will  continue  to  be  offered,  and 
other  means  of  support  will  be  devised.  A  committee  on  self-help 
has  been  appointed,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  friends  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  and  of  education  to  give  employment  to  students  whenever  pos- 
sible. Applications  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Self-Help,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane  University. 

Keuvcomb  Alumnae  Loan  Fund.    The  Newcomb  Alumnse  Asso- 

.  elation  maintains  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  lending  moderate  sums 

of  money  to  Newcomb  students  standing  in  need  of  such  aid.    Full 

particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Loan  Fund  Committee,  Mrs.  A. 

W.  McLellan,  Chairman,  22  Audubon  Place. 

The  Newcomb  Alumnae  Book  Committee  will  lend  or  rent  college 
text-books  to  Newcomb  students,  the  only  condition  being  that  books 
must  be  returned  in  good  condition. 

Bennett  Fund.  Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  acting  as  trustee  of 
the  fund  left  her  by  the  late  Philo  Sherman  Bennett,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  contributed  $500  for  a  loan  fund  to  aid  poor  and  deserving 
g^rls  in  securing  an  education.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund 
are  to  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  University. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCLA.TION  OF  THE  X7NIVEBSITY 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated,  January  20th,  1898.  As  now  constituted  it 
embraces  all  departments  of  the  University.  It  is  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion, and  has  about  seven  hundred  names  upon  its  roll  of  member- 
ship, including  many  who  are  prominent  in  their  professions  and  the 
higher  walks  of  citizenship.  The  Association  aims  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  University  in  all  of  its  departments  and  to  advance  the 
claims  of  higher  education  as  far  as  its  influence  can  be  extended. 
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PACTJLTY— 1917-18 


r-KT  ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 


^3^  ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  M.  A.,  Ph.   D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean 
7i  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

J    WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy.    Emeritus. 
ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 
WILLIAM  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing. 
■:     ABRAHAM    LOUIS   METZ,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
"      MORTON   ARNOLD  ALDRICH,    Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  Economics 

and  Sociology. 
-       REGINALD    SOMERS    COCKS,   A.   M.,  Richardson   Professor  of 

Botany. 
V'     MAX  HELLER,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

GEORGE  EUGENE  BEYER,  Professor  of  Biology. 

JOHN   CHRISTIAN    RANSMEIER,   A.   M.,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of 

German. 
EDWARD  AMBROSE   BECHTEL,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Classical 

Languages. 
MELVIN  JOHNSON  WHITE.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 
J.  HARRY  CLO,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
ALPHONSE  MARIN  LaMESL^E,  B.  ^s  L.,   A.   M.,  Professor  of 

French. 
WILLIAM  PRENTISS  BROWN,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of 

English. 
JAMES    EDWARD     ROUTH,    Ph.    D.,    Associate     Professor    of 

English. 
MATTHEW  THOMPSON  McCLURE,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 
*CARR  THOMAS  DOWELL,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

of  Chemistry. 
ROBERT    LEONVAL    MENUET,    B.    E.,    Assistant    Professor   of 
Mathematics. 


^Resigned 
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ERNEST  HENRY  RIEDEL,  A.   M.,  Ph.   D.,   Assistant  PiofesBOf 

of  Classical  Iranguages. 
HAL  WALTERS  MOSELEY,  M.  Sc.,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  (^ 

Chemistry. 
JOHN  SMITH  KENDALL,  A.  M..  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 
LOUIS  ALOIS  MIKESKA,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  ChemistiT. 
WILLIAM  PENDLETON  EMILE  LEHDE,   B,  E. ,    Instructor  ir 

Physics. 
WILLIAM  ALVIN  LOVEr  M.  D.,   Medical  Officer  of  tlie  University. 
CARL  ANDREWS  HANSON,  Physical  Director. 
CAPTAIN  DAVID  HUGHES,  Military  Instructor. 
ANNA  ESTELLE  MANY,  A,  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
GARVIN  DENNIS  SHALLENBERGER,  A.  B.,  B.  S..   Assistant  in 

Chemistry. 
ERNEST  OSCAR  BECKER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  German  and  Latin. 
HOWARD  TUCKER  BOND.  Assistant  in  Physics. 
HORACE  SIDNEY  CHENET,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  French. 
EUGENE  NICHOLAS  EHRHART,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
EDWIN  ALVIN  GASTROCK,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
EDWARD  DAVIS  McCUTCHON,  Assistant  in  English. 
JOHN  RICHARD  MOORE,  Assistant  in  English. 


COMMITTEES 

For  Coi^i^bges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technow)Oy 

Committee  on  Admission  and  Advanced  Standing;      Profes- 
sors Bechtel,  Anderson,  Menuet,  Dinwiddle. 

Committee  on  Affiliated  Schools:  Professors  Bechtel,  Dinwiddie, 
Brown,  Cocks. 

Committee   on  Curriculiun:     Professors  Dinwiddle,  Anderson, 
Ransmeier,  Bechtel,  Creighton,  Routh,  White,  Clo,  Robert. 

Committee  on  Courses  for  Teachers:    Professors  Lyon,   Din- 
widdle, Bechtel,  White,  Dixon,  Tew,  Fletcher. 

Committee  on  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Plant:    Professors  An- 
derson, Gregory,  Clo,  A.  J.  Goldborg. 

Committee   on   Petitions   (for  Arts  and  Sciences):    Professors 
White,  Riedel,  Kendall. 

Committee  on  Petitions   {/or  TechnologyV.   Professors  Derick- 
son,  Robert,  Clo. 

Committee  on  Students'  Affairs:    Professors  Dinwiddie,  Bechtel, 
Creighton,  Anderson,  Moseley. 
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BEGI8TKATI0K 

Registration  days,  for  1918-1919,  are,  for  new  students,  Monday, 
September  23;  for  old  students,  Tuesday,  September  24.  For  students 
registering  during  the  week  following  the  regular  registration  days,  a 
special  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged.  After  that  the  late  registration 
fee  will  be  four  dollars.  For  the  second  term  there  will  be  two  regis- 
tration days,  Thursday,  January  30  and  Friday,  January  31.  Each 
student  upon  registration  will  obtain  an  admit  eard,  which  must  be 
presented  to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  each  class  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled  and  must  be  signed  by  the  instructor.  When  the 
card  has  been  signed  by  all  of  the  instructors,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
Registrar's  office. 


BEaTHBEMENTS  FOB  ADIEISSIOK 

(See  page  44) 


METHODS  OF  ADMI8SI0K 

Applicants  for  admission  should  report  to  the  Dean  at  least  one 
day  t>efore  the  time  set  for  the  entrance  examinations,  or  for 
registration,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  instructed. 

I.    AS  BEaUIiAB  STUDENTS 

1 .  By  Examination.  Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Freshman 
Class  by  examination,  will  be  required  to  pass  examinations  in  the 
necessary  number  of  units  as  outiined  under  Requirements  for  Ad- 
mission. 

2.  By  Certificate,  Graduates  of  certain  approved  schools  are  re- 
ceived on  certificate.  Such  certificate  should  state  in  detail  the  studies 
pursued  by  the  student,  the  time  devoted  to  each  study  and  the  work 
actually  done,  with  a  general  recommendation  for  conduct  and  studi- 
ous habits.  This  certificate  will  be  accepted  only  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
forms with  the  entrance  requirements.  Students  entering  from  ac- 
cepted schools  must  obtain  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  the 
printed  form  of  certificate  required. 

n.    AS  SFBOIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants  unable  to  satisfy  the  entrance  conditions  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students  provided  they  are  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  give  evidence  of  ability  to  do  creditable  work 
in  specified  courses;  and  are  recommended  to  the  faculty  by  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  department  of  study  in  which  they  desire  to 
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take  a  large  part  of  their  work.  Special  students  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Dean,  be  required  to  stand  the  entrance  examinatioii 
in  English.  Should  they  prove,  after  admission,  to  be  unable  to 
profit  by  the  work  undertaken  or  to  be  neglectful  of  their  work,  they 
will  be  required  to  drop  back  into  a  lower  class  or  to  withdraw. 

Such  special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  r^ulations  in  r^;ard 
to  number  of  hours,  class-room  work,  and  examinations  as  students  in 
the  regular  coiu-ses. 

A  special  student  must  successfully  complete  at  least  one-half  of  the 
work  undertaken  each  term.  Otherwise  he  shall  be  dropped  for  de- 
ficiency and  may  enter  again  only  by  passing  the  entrance  examina- 
tions or  by  certificate  from  an  approved  school.  Special  students,  en- 
tering without  examination  or  certificate,  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
all  entrance  requirements  before  they  may  become  regular. 


ADVANCED  ADMISSIOK  CBEDITS 

Students  bringing  certificates  from  the  proper  officers  of  other 
colleges  of  satisfactory  grade  may  be  credited,  tentatively,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  with  the  work 
actually  done  elsewhere.  Such  credits  shall  become  final  only  after 
the  student  shall  have  completed  satisfactorily  an  approved  number 
of  courses  in  this  college.  Such  students  must  obtain  from  the  Reg- 
istrar of  the  University  the  printed  form  of  certificate  required. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  annual  tuition  fee  in  this  College  for  all  students  not  holding 
scholarships  is  |ioo. 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $15.00,  a  library 
fee  of  |5,  and  a  gymnasium-athletic  fee  of  $10;  students  excused 
from  physical  training,  through  prior  credit,  or  for  other  reasons, 
shall  not  be  excused  from  the  payment  of  the  gymnasium  fee;  and 
students  working  in  laboratories  are  charged  an  annual  fee  of  $15  for 
each  laboratory  used  by  them.  Students  taking  Chemical  or  Physical 
Laboratory  must  deposit  a  fee  of  $5.00  to  cover  cost  of  breakage. 

The  gymnasium-athletic  fee  provides  the  use  of  the  gymnasium, 
services  of  the  Physical  Director,  and  a  season  ticket  to  all  major 
athletic  events  on  the  home  grounds. 

A  medical  fee  of  I5  will  be  charged  non-resident  students  each 
session,  which  will  provide  for  all  medical  attendance  and  hospital 
care  in  the  College  Infirmary  in  cases  of  ordinary  and  non-surgical 
illness.    Students  residing  in  New  Orleans  with  parents  or  guardicms 
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may  y  at  tlieir  option,  receive  this  medical  service  upon  pa3mient  of  the 
fee  at  matriculation. 

Tliese  fees  are  payable  in  advance  in  two  equal  installments,  one- 
lialf  at  tlie  beginning  of  each  Term,  except  the  Medical  attendance 
fee  of  $5,  the  Library  fee  of  $5,  and  the  Gymnasium- Athletic  fee 
of  $iOy  'which  are  paid  at  the  time  of  registering. 

A  fee  of  $5,  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  diploma,  etc.,  is 
cliarged  to  each  person  taking  a  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid  to  the 
Bursar  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement.  The  amount  is 
refunded  should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

No  deduction  of  fees  is  made  for  absence  for  less  than  a  month. 
When  the  absence  exceeds  a  month  and  the  student  has  been  with- 
dra^wn  from  the  college  because  of  continued  sickness  or  other  suffi- 
cient cause,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded, 
on  proper  certificate  signed  by  the  Dean.  Any  application  for  return 
of  tuition  must  be  made  within  sixty  days  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  student. 

Students  furnish  their  own  books,  drawing  instruments,  and  drawing 
materials.  They  are  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  apparatus  which  they 
may  break  or  damage  in  the  laboratories;  they  must  also  make  good 
any  other  damage  which  they  may  cause  to  the  University  property. 

Students  may  reside  in  the  Dormitories,  at  prices  varying  from 
nineteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month,  not  including  lunch,  or  obtain 
board  and  lodging  at  from  $22.50  to  $30  per  month  in  boarding  houses 
or  private  families  at  convenient  distance  from  the  University  build- 
ings. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate;  the  spacious 
dormitories  and  the  dining  hall  on  the  University  grounds  make 
possible  comfortable,  dignified  living  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  necessary  expenses  for  a  session  are :  mini-      modbr- 

•^  *^  MUM  ATE 

Tuition  fee $100.00  $ioo.co 

Registration  fee 15.00  15.00 

Library  fee 5.00  5.00 

Gymnasium-Athletic  fee 10.00  10.00 

Board  and  lodging,  including  heat  and  lights 160.00  200.00 

lAundry 15.00  15.00 

Books  and  stationery 20.00  25.00 

Laboratory  fees 15.00  30.00 

Medical  Attendance  fee 500  5oo 

Total $34500    $405.00 

Students  holding  scholarships  or  free  tuition  will  deduct  $100,00 
from  the  above  total. 
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AMOUNT    OF  WOKK 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  more  than 
the  published  number  of  hours  each  3rear  of  the  regularly  scheduled 
courses,  and  Juniors  and  Seniors  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  more 
than  eighteen  hours  each  year,  for  credit,  and  that  only  by  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty.  Seniors  will  not  be  permitted  to  elect,  for 
credit,  any  Freshman  work.  Laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  coont 
as  one  hour. 

A  baccalaureate  degree  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  candidate  has 
spent  the  equivalent  of  one  year  in  residence,  and  has  completed  at  least 
fifteen  hours  of  work  in  this  College. 


ATTEND  ANCE 

Attendance  must  be  regular  and  prompt. 

Absences  are  to  be  excused  only  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  Fre- 
quent absences  without  excuse  will  render  the  student  liable  to  sus- 
pension or  dismissal. 

Students  who  are  to  be  absent  from  the  University  in  athletic,  for- 
ensic, or  other  contests  must  obtain  from  the  President  or  Dean  leave 
of  absence  in  advance. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRADES 

At  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination  is  held  in  each  study  pur- 
sued by  the  student.  Seventy  per  cent  is  required  on  each  examina- 
tion for  passing,  and  the  examination  mark,  with  the  marks  for  the 
daily  work,  determine  a  student's  grade  for  the  term.  The  general 
average  of  these  marks  in  each  subject  must  be  at  least  seventy 
per  cent.  These  grades  fix  the  status  of  the  student  for  the  term  in 
his  several  studies  and  are  sent  to  parents. 

In  addition  to  these  term  reports,  monthly  reports  of  Freshmen  and 
.Sophomores,  and  half-term  reports  of  all  students,  are  sent  to  parents. 
On  these  reports,  students  are  graded  as  follows:  A^  from  loo  to  95 
per  cent;  B,  from  94  to  90;  C,  from  89  to  80;  Z?,  from  79  to  70;  E,  be- 
low 70  per  cent,  deficient;  /,  incomplete,  indicating  that  some  minor 
part  of  the  work  has  been  omitted,  and  is  a  condition  until  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  up;  Absent,  meaning  that  a  grade  cannot  be  assigned 
because  of  absence  from  class  work  or  examination. 
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9  of  t  Btaiatawkr  part  of  the  work  has  been  omitted,  and  is  a  condition  until  the  de- 
iog  bt!t<m  At  tws'  ficiency  is  made  op;  Absent^  meaning  that  a  g^rade cannot  be  assigned 
'^  im^ Atiane:  because  of  absence  from  class  work  or  examination. 

TJjMBOBifp;  BBMOVAL  OF  CONDITIOKS 

i)    Entrance  Conditions:    Students  admitted  to  partial  standing 
in  the  Freshman  class  may  remove  their  entrance  conditions 

htMt  tad  li^ '       a;    by  passing  entrance  examinations  in  the  additional  subjects 

necessary,  provided  such  examinations  are  passed  within  one  yeai 

.'    after  admission  to  the  University 

^)    ^y  equivalent  credits  received  from  the  Summer  School. 
-^       2.    Entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  be/ore  the  opening  of  the 

^    second  college  year.    No  student  mil  be  permitted  to  register  for  any 

or  free  tmtka^^    subfect  of  his  second  year  until  his  entrance  conditions  are  removed, 

3.  Students  entering  from  other  colleges  will  not  be  admitted  tc 
^ngioeermgwUlctBi'  advanced  standing  in  any  class  until  all  entrance  conditions  have  been 
miorjetnkf^^    removed. 

4.  College  Conditions:  A  student  whose  term  grade  in  any  sub- 
—  ject  lies  between  70  and  60  per  cent,  shall  have  two  re-examinations 
IVCV  and  no  more.  These  examinations  will  be  set  at  the  beginning  and 
Qjp^                      end  of  the  First  Term  and  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Term. 

^e  instnxiix'^^         5.    A  student  whose  term  grade  in  any  subject  lies  between  59  and 
c/er  the  stn^  ^       4^  per  cent  shall  have  one  re-examination  and  no  more  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session. 
V  fffsftris^  ^'        ^  student  failing  in  both  re-examinations  in  the  first  case  01 

Pnsiiea{(t^       in  the  one  re-examination  in  the  second  case  will  take  the  subject 
over  and  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  the  regular  course  in  propor- 
tion. 
7.     A  student  whose  term  grade  in  any  subject  lies  below  40  pei 
ORAmV  jjgjj^  yj^l  not  \y^  entitled  to  a  re-examination,  but  will  be  required  tc 

5  held  ^^^  take  the  subject  over  and  reduce  the  number  of  houis  in  the  regulai 
aired  00  tf»  ,         course  in  proportion. 

with  ^^  8.     The  summer  vacation  should  be  devoted  to  tvork  preparatory  tc 

±e  tern.  '^^  condition  examinations y  as  deficient  students  toill  not  be  permittee 
st  be  Mt^  to  carry  extra  work  during  term  time, 

ndeni  Aw  ^  9*     A  Freshman  having  five  or  more  term  conditions  at  the  end  oi 

First  Term  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 
flso^i^f^^V^  10.    A  student  of  a  higher  class  having  five  or  more  term  condi- 

2ie  sent  tof^  tion  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  will  be  required  to  drop  back  at  once 

:  y4,  ft^  ^^^.  to  the  next  lower  class,  and  will  not  "be  permitted  to  take  any  addi- 

m79^T^''  '  tional  work  in  the  higher  class. 
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11.  Seniors  and  students  taking  Senior  subjects  faili 
subject  the  first  term  will  have  two  opportunities  for  the 
the  condition.  The  first  re-ezamination  will  take  place  w 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  and  the  a 
take  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  Seniors  faili 
subject  of  the  second  term  will  have  one  re-examination  an< 

12.  No  condition  examination  will  be  given  Seniors  afte 
urday  before  Commencement. 

13.  A  Senior  who  fails  to  pass  for  graduation  with  his  c 
have  the  privilege  of  standing  his  examinations  at  the  openl 
next  session,  and,  if  successful,  will  receive  his  degree. 

14.  Conditioned  students  absent  from  the  regular  conditic 
nation  must  present  an  excuse  satisfactory  to  the  professor  i 
of  the  subject  or  receive  a  zero  for  the  examination.  When  a 
has  been  accepted  a  special  examination  will  be  held  for  wh 
of  two  dollars  will  be  charged,  payable  to  the  Bursar.  1 
for  such  an  examination  must  be  arranged  by  the  student 
professor  in  charge,  and  before  taking  the  examination  the 
must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Dean  and  the  Registrar's  oflSc 
permit  must  be  presented  to  the  professor  holding  the  examin 

15.  Any  student  having  six  term  conditions  at  the  be 
the  session  will  be  required  to  take  the  class  over  in  all  subje 

16.  No  student  with  more  than  two  term  conditions  may 
mitted  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  next  higher  class,  but  j 
considered  a  member  of  the  same  class  as  the  year  before,  u 
number  of  his  unremoved  conditions  shall  not  exceed  two. 

17.  Under  this  rule  the  student  who  takes  work  in  the  next 
class  and  has  three  conditions  will  be  required  to  omit  one  sul 
the  regular  course. 

18.  A  student  who  has  more  than  three  and  less  than  six 
tions  will  be  required  to  omit  two  subjects  in  the  regular  course 

19.  The  subjects  to  be  omitted  shall  be  specified  by  the  Deai 

20.  The  passing  mark  or  grade  for  a  condition  examinatioi 
be  80  per  cent. 

21.  Conditions,  whether  due  to  failure,  to  incomplete  work 
absence,  must  be  made  up  within  a  3'ear  from  tlie  date  the  si 
was  started,  or  tlie  subject  repeated  in  class. 


PBOBATIOK 

When  a  student  is  placed  on  probation  by  action  of  the  facul 
shall  mean  that  either  his  scholastic  standing  or  his  general  con 
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or  both,  are  such  as  to  render  him  liable  to  dismissal,  unless  he  makes 
an  earnest  effort  and  shows  decided  improvement  within  the  period  of 
his  probation.  The  student  should  recognize  that  being  on  probation 
is  but  little  short  of  dismissal  from  the  college.  A  student  on  proba- 
tion shall  be  debarred  from  participation  in  student  activities  during 
his  period  of  probation. 

Students  having  more  than  two  conditions,  students  taking  less  than 
three  subjects,  students  who  are  on  probation,  and  students  who  are 
delinquent  in  payment  of  tuition  or  other  fees,  are  not  eligible  as  class 
officers,  as  editors  or  sub-editors  of  college  publications  (except 
students  in  Journalism),  as  officers  of  any  literary  or  debating  club,  or 
as  members  of  an  athletic  team  to  represent  a  class,  college,  or  the 
University.  

COLLEGE  OBGANIZATIOK 

The  College  of  Technology  offers  broad  courses  of  professional  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  various  branches  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture.  The  formulation  of  these  courses  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  best  thought  of  Educators  and  the  Engineering 
profession  and  of  our  own  experience  during  the  last  two  decades. 

The  technical  studies  in  the  College  of  Technology  are  contained  in 
four  divisions  called  Schools.  The  Schools  are  divided  into  Depatt- 
menis,  A  department  includes  subjects,  or  groups  of  subjects,  which 
are  similar  in  nature.    The  Schools  are : 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Chemical  Engineering. 

Architecture  and  Architectural  Engineering. 

No  candidate  for  a  degree  is  allowed  to  restrict  himself  to  the  nar- 
row training  which  might  be  imparted  by  any  one  School.  Work  in 
the  technical  Departments  of  one  of  the  above  Schools  is  made  the 
backbone  or  principal  part  of  a  four  years*  course  and  supplemental 
work  is  required  in  other  Schools  in  the  College  of  Technology  and  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

On  the  successful  completion  of  a  four  years'  course  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing degrees  is  granted  depending  upon  the  course  followed : 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Course. 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Coiu-se. 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  Chemical  Engineering  Course. 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  Architectural  Engineering  Course. 

Bachelor  of  Architecture. 
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Beqiiired  of  Engineering  Students  as  Indicated. 


CHEMISTBT 

Assistant  Professor  Mosei^ky  Mr.  Shai«i«enbbrger 

Mr.  Ehrhart 
Richardson  Chemistry  Building, 
Chem.  11,  12.    General  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  recitations,  involving  general  princi- 
ples, laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  a  description  of  the  elements 
and  their  important  compounds. 

McPherson  and  Henderson,  A  Course  in  General  Chemistry \  Hale, 
Calculations  of  General  Chemistry. 
Three  hours  a  week.    All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Moseley,  Shai«i«enbergbr,  and  Ehrhart 
Ohem.  lill.     General  Chemistry  Laboratory. 
Introductory  practice  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  students  with 
the  appliances,  methods  of  manipulation,  and  processes  of  the  labor- 
atory. 
Alex  Smith,  Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Two  periods  a  week.     All  Engineering  Freshmen.     First  term. 

Messrs.  Mosklby,  Shai«i«enberger,  and  Ehrhart 
Chem.  Ill 2.    Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Baskerville  and  Curtman,  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Two  periods  a  week.    Second  term.    All  Engineering  Freshmen. 
Courses  L-ii  and  L-12  are  required  of  all  taking  courses  11  and  12. 
Messrs.  Moseley,  Shallenberger,  and  Ehrhart 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Sharp  Associate  Professor  Brown 

Associate  Professor  Routh 
Gibson  Hall.  Room  jg  Gibson  Hall^  Room  24 

English  11  and  12.    Composition  and  Bhetoric. 
The  purpose  of  this  coiu^e  is  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the  creative 
power,  and,  by  the  study  of  selected  literature  and  frequent  practice 
in  writing  to  instil  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  to  develop  an  accu- 
rate and  effective  power  of  expression. 

—132-. 
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Redtadons;  daily  themes  on  asngned  subjects,  popular  and  literary, 
corrected  and  diacusaed.  Fortnightly  compositions,  descriptive,  nar- 
rati?e,  expository,  argumentative,  corrected  and  criticized. 

All  Preshmen.  Two  hours  a  week.  (The  class  is  divided  into 
two  sections).  Mr.  Brown 

American  I«iteratare:  Its  history  and  relation  to  national  life 
and  society.     Assigned  readings. 

Assigned  readings  in  English  and  American  literatnre,  and  in 
classical  mythology  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  that  literature. 

All  Freshmen.  One  hour  a  week.  (Two  sections.)     Mr.  Brown 

Bngliah  21  and  22.  Argumentation,  Public  Speaking,  and 
Bvay  WritinfiT. 

The  writing  of  briefs,  speeches,  lectures,  and  essays,  with  a  study 
<rf  standard  models,  and  practice  in  delivering  lectures. 

Two  hours  a  week.  All  Engineering  Sophomores.     Mr.  Routh 

Kngliab  88.    Advanced  Oral  Composition. 

Advanced  practice  in  writing  and  delivering  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.    Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Ttnglliili  41 .    Bngllsh  Drama. 

Selected  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  iUcluding  two  or  more  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  will  be  studied.  Frequent  reports  and  essays 
win  be  discussed  and  criticized. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.    Architectural  Seniors. 

Mr.  Brown 
Bwglish  42.    Chaucer. 

The  study  will  be  mainly  literary,  but  attention  will  be  paid  to  lan- 
guage, grammar,  and  metre,  and  to  Chaucer's  relation  to  his  time. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.     Architectural  seniors. 

Mr.  Brown 

MATHEMATICS 

Profbssor  Dinwiddib  Assistant  Professor  Menukt 

Mr.  

Gibson  Hall^  Rootns  ig  and  23 
Xath.  11.    Algebra. 

Infinite  series,  undetermined  coefficients  with  application  to  infinite 
>^es  and  partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  proba- 
Wlity,  logarithms,  the  elements  of  determinants,  and  theory  of  equa- 
tions. 
Hawkes,  Higher  Algebra, 

Five  hours  a  week.    First  term,  two  months.     All  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Menuet  and 
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Kaih.  12.    Spherical  Trig^nometiy. 

The  solution  of  right  and  obliqne  triangles,  and  the  derivation  ol 
the  necessary  formulse. 

Second  term.  Required  of  Civil  Engineering  Freshmen;  elective 
for  other  Freshmen.  Mr.  Mbnukt 

Kath.  18.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Theory  and  application  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  with  special 
attention  to  their  periodic  and  related  properties. 

Palmer  and  Leigh,  Plane  Trigonotnetry, 

Five  hours  a  week.    First  term,  two  months.    All  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Mknubt  and  • 

Kath.  14.    Analytic  Geometry. 

A  brief  introductory  course  in  plane  analytic  geometry. 

Smith  and  Gale,  Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry, 

Five  hours  a  week.    Second  term.    All  Freshmen. 

Mbssrs.  Mknuet  and 

Hath.  21. .  Analytic  Geometry. 

Elements  of  solid  analytic  geometry. 

Smith  and  Gale,  Elements  of  Analytic  Geometfy\  Charles  Smith, 
Conic  Sections, 

Five  hours  a  week.    First  term,  one  month.    All  Sophomores. 

Mr.  Dinwiddib 

Kath.  22,  24.    Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus 
with  special  application  to  geometry  and  mechanics. 

Granville,  Elements  oj  Diiferentuil  and  Integral  Calculus, 

Five  hours  a  week.    Three  months  of  first  term,  and  second  term. 
All  Sophomores.  Mr.  Dinwiddib 

Kath.  86,  86,    Differential  Equations. 

The  elements  of  differential  equations  with  application  to  geometri- 
cal and  physical  problems. 
Murray,  Differential  Equations. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Elective.  Mr.  Dinwiddib 

Kath.  41,  42.    Theory  of  Equations. 

Bumside  and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations, 

Three  hours  a  week.    Elective.  Mr.  Dinwiddib 
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loiiiTABT  TKAnmro 

Captain  David  Hughes 
Gymnasium 
Tbe  course  in  xnilitaxy  training  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  re- 
qoixements  of  Oeneral  Order  No.  49,  War  Department  of  the  United 
^ates,  of  September  20,  1916,  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  in  Universities. 

The  training  is  compulsory  on  all  students.  The  course  is  practical 
ts  well  as  tlieoretical,  and  will  conform  to  present  or  future  regulations 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  issue. 


PHYSICAIi  TBAINING 
Mr.  Hanson 
01)ject :  Gymnasium 

Physical  Training  teaches  self-reliance  and  self-discipline,  which 
lead  to  well  developed  will  power.  The  ideal  which  we  endeavor  to 
have  each  student  reach,  is  a  pride  in  physical  fitness  which  makes 
him  anxious  to  render  a  good  account  of  whatever  is  entrusted  to  his 
care,  whether  it  be  a  human  Ixxly  or  a  business. 

Phymcal  Examinations: 

A  physical  examination  of  each  freshman  is  made  on  entering  the 

Physical  Training  course  and  an  anthropometric  chart  is  given  him 

showing  his  physical  condition,  not  only  in  regard  to  muscular  de- 

evlopment,   but  also  whether  he  is  physically  deficient  or  properly 

proportioned  to  his  height.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  measurements  and 

of  such  physical  defects,  as  spinal  curvatures,  round  shoulders,   flat 

feet,  goitre,  if  one  shoulder  is  low,  or  if  one  leg  is  short,  etc.    All 

snch  diseases  as  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  skin  diseases,  etc.,  are 

referred  to  specialists  for  free  treatment.      Many  physical  defects  and 

diseases  are  found  in  unsuspecting  students  who  may  be  given  proper 

exercise,  medical  treatment,  or  advice  as  the  individual  case  may  need. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  a  second  physical  examination  and 

anthropometric  chart  is  made  of  each  student  and  the  results  of  the 

year's  work  is  ascertained.    Every  student  entering  the  university  is 

required  to  complete  a  full  year's  work  in   Physical  Training,  unless 

excused  by  the  dean  for  valid  reasons. 

Kind  of  Exercise  Given  : 

The  classes  are  given  light  building  up  and  conditioning  work  in 
free  hand  calisthenics,  short  runs,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands  and 
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chest  machines,  preliminary  to  wrestling  tournaments,  acrobatic  and 
P3rramid  work.  These  exercises  alternate  with  hand-ball,  basket-ball, 
and  gymnasium  games,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  harder  work 
of  muscle  building  and  developing  physical  efficiency. 

Oymnasium  Equipment: 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars, 
rings,  chest  machines,  punching  bags,  horse,  dumb-bells,  wands, 
Indian  clubs,  showers,  hand-ball,  basket-ball,  base-ball,  and  volley 
ball  courts,  wrestling  mats,  jumping  standards,  etc.,  and  has  over  500 
lockers.  Every  student  in  the  university  is  allowed  to  use  the  gym- 
nasium until  he  graduates.  A  large  number  of  them  take  advantage 
of  the  physical  training  course  throughout  their  entire  school  life. 

Besidts  : 

Each  student  who  systematically  keeps  up  the  work  during  the 
school  year  should  increase  15  or  20  per  cent,  at  least  in  development 
units,  and  gain  from  10  to  15  pounds  in  weight,  provided  he  follows 
instructions  in  regard  to  bad  habits,  dissipation,  etc. 

Kedical  Treatment : 

Students  paying  the  medical  fee  should  report  when  ill  in  person 
or  send  word  to  the  medical  officer  who'  has  an  office  in  the  dormi- 
tory for  medical  students. 

PHYSIOS 

Professor  Clo  Mr.  Gastrock 

Mr.  Shai«i«bnbbrgbr  Mr.  Bond 

Physics  Building 

Physics  21.    General  Physics. 

A  general  course  covering  the  divisions  of  mechanics  and  heat.  The 
work  includes  a  study  of  motion,  forces,  composition  and  resolution 
of  vectors,  work,  energy,  machines,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  buoyancy 
of  liquids  and  gases,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  thermometry, 
expansion,  calorimetry,  thermodynamic  relations,  heat  engines.  Drill 
in  the  solution  of  concrete  problems  forms  a  large  part  of  the  work. 

Primarily  for  Scientific  and  Engineering  Sophomores,  but  open  to 
all  students  who  (i)  have  completed  Mathematics  11,  12  and  14,  and 
who  (2)  are  either  taking  Mathematics  21,  22. 

Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  All 
Engineering  and  Architecture  Sophomores. 

Physics  L21.    General  Ijaboratory  Work. 

A  laboratory  course  to  accompany  Physics  21.  The  experiments 
are  performed,  calculations  made  and  reports  submitted  in  the  labora- 
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tsy.   \t  Tegular  intervals  discussions,  recitations  and  written  tests 

Tlie  vork.  includes  the  fundamental  measnrements  of  length,  time, 
iaad  maas^  with  a  study  of  velocity,  acceleration,  moments  of  forces, 
eitaticity,  momentiun,  moments  of  inerta,  study  of  liquids  and  gases, 
latent  beats,  radiation  constants,  hygrometry. 
Open  to  students  who  are  taking  or  who  have  completed  Physics  21. 
Two  periods  per  week..    First  term.    All  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tectuxe  Sophomores. 
Physics  92.     General  Phyaics. 

A  continuation  of  Physics  21  to  include  Electricity,  Sound  and 
L^ht.     A  study  is  made  of  magnetism,  static  electricity,  electric  cur- 
rents, electro- magnetism,  dynamos  and  motors,  the    telegraph,  the 
telephone,  applications  of  electricity  in  electrolysis  and  electric  light- 
ing, electrical  instruments,  electric  waves,  X  rays,  radioactivity,  wave 
Bftotkm,  nature  of  sound,  refraction,  interference  and  polarization  of 
li^it,  optical  instruments. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Physics  21  and  L  21. 
Three  hours  per  week.    Second  term.    All  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture Sophomores. 
Pfayaics    Ij22.    General  Lahoratory  Phyaica. 
A  continuation  of  Physics  L  21  to  accompany  Physics  22.     Labora- 
tory exercises  include  measurement  of  electric  current,  voltage  and 
resistance,  magnetic  measurements,  efficiency  of  dynamos,  efficiency 
of  electric   batteries,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  study  of 
capacities,  velocity  of  sound,  resonance  in  sound,   interference  in 
sound,  study  of  optical  instruments,  measurement  of  intensity  of  light, 
efficiency  of  lamps,  interference  of  light,  polarization  of  light. 

Two  periods  per  week.    Second  term.    All  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture Sophomores. 

Open  to  those  who  are  taking  or  have  completed  Physics  2 1 ,  and  L  2 1 . 
Physics   31.    Blectricity  and  Kagnetiam. 
An  intermediate  course  in  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  to 
supplement  the  work  on  electricity  and  magnetism  in  Physics  22. 
The  same  subjects  are  taken  up  by  more  analytical  methods  and  the 
theory  of  ordinary  electrical  instruments  is  thoroughly  studied.     A 
drill  in  the  general  applications  of  electricity  is  given  by  means  of 
many  problems  and  exercises. 
Three  hours  per  week.     First  term.     All  Engineering  Juniors. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Mathematics  21,  22,  and  Phys- 
ics 22  and  t#  22  or  their  eqinvalent. 
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Physics    LSI.    Electrical  Keasurements.  j 

A  course  in  electrical  measurements  to  extend  the  work  in  electri- 
city of  Physics  L  22.  Accurate  measurements  of  resistance,  current, 
electromotive  force,  capacity  and  inductance  are  made.  Instruments 
are  tested  and  calibrated  and  a  study  is  made  of  some  of  the  new^r 
phases  of  electricity,  such  as  resonance  in  electrical  oscillations, 
electric  waves  and  radioactivity. 

Open  to  all  who  take  Ph3rsics  31,  or  who  have  completed  it. 

Two  periods  per  week.     First  term.     All  Engineering  Juniors. 
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SCHOOL  OF 
VSCH^&iXTXC  JkX^     AJBTD  ELECTBICAL 
TBSlXGkTJSrEEBINQ 

O^Jg^XtAT*  STATEmyr 

T\k  ScfbooV    of    ^&«cl:\sti:iic9ti    and  Blectrical  Engineering  prepares 

•ademta  to  deal  intelligently  i^th  problems  in  the  design,  construc- 

^SDiiasvd  TngkTmgemetit.  of  steam,  hydraulic,  gas  and  electric  machinery 

H^  Va  tlie  prodvkCtioTi    CLnd    distribution  of  power.     In  the  shops, 

^>^^oialorves  and  draftinfr   rooms  the  students  are  trained  in  precision 

d.  management,  of  observation  and  of  calculation.    The  spirit  of  the 

GQRsrae  is  against  vagueness  or  fogginess  of  observation,  calculation  or 

execution.     It  therefore  gives  an  excellent  training  not  only  for  those 

vtio  heoome  engineers,  but  also  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  follow 

cag^neering  as  a  profession.  

KBCSAKlOAX^SLiSOTBICAL  EKGINEEBIKG  C0XJB8S. 

*  SsmlMl                                 7BB8HKAH  TXAB  Term 

I  II 

Chem.               II           12     General  Chemistry 3  3 

Chirm.         L  II     Ir  12    Gen.  Chem.  Lab.  Qual.  Anal.  2  2 

D  &  1>        1,  II     Ir  12    MechanicalDrawing 3  3 

Engrlish            II           12    Comp.  aad  Rhetoric,  Am.  Ivt.  3  3 

Math.  II  Algel)ra > 

IfAth.                13           14    Plane  Trig.,  Anal.  Geometry/  ^  5 

MA                    II           12    Technical  Instruction  i  i 

MA  Iv   II      L  12    Carpentry  &  Pattern  Making, 

Foundry 2  2 

Pliy.  X         Lr   II     L  12    Physical  and  Military  Train  *g  3  3 

22        22 
SOPHOKOBB  TXAB 

Chem.  22  Technology  of  Materials 2 

D  &  r>  21  Descriptive  Geometry 2 

D  &  0  Iv  21  Descriptive  Geom.  Drawing ...  2 

Hn^lish  21  22  Argumentat.  Public  Speak'g  2         2 

Math.  21  22  Anal.  Geom.  Difif.  Calculus.,  i 

Ifath.  24  Integral  Calculus /  5         5 

MA  I    1^   ^J  2^}  Technical  Instruction i  1 

^     ^  /  Iv  21  or  L22  Forging  and  Tool  Making  \  00 

^  A  -^  L  23  or  L  24  Machine  Tool  Work /  o        3 

niysics  2'          "  Mechanics  and  Heat 3         3 

Physics  1^2^      ^"  Electricity,  Sound,  Light 2        2 

5  L  24  Elementary  Surveying 2 

20       20 
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JTJNIOB  TBAB 

Kinematics 2           i 

Kinematic  Drawing 2          1 

Machine  Design 2 

Elements  Elect.  Eng*g 4 

Experimental  Engineering ....  2 

Element.  Thermodynamics....  3 

Mech.  of  Mats.  &  Graphics....  4           3 

Testing  Materials 2 

Analytical  Mechanics 3 

Metallography i 

Metallo^^phy  Laboratory 2 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 3 

Electricity  &  Magn.  Lab 2 

18        19 

SBKIOB  TBAB  Term 

I  II 

Steam  Engine  &Boiler  Design  2  2 

Power  House  Design 8 

Electrical  Engineering 3  3 

Electrical  Laboratory 8  8 

Experimental  Engineering...  1  1 

Experimental  Engineering ....  1.5  1.5 

Steam  Engines,  Turbines 3 

Steam  Boilers 2 

Gas  Engines 3 

Hydraulics 4 

Elective 3 

195    19-5 

♦The  Symbol  consists  in  a  contraction  of  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment (in  which  the  subject  occurs)  and  a  number  made  up  of  two  or 
more  digits,  preceded  by  the  letter  L  in  the  case  of  a  laboratory  or 
drafting-room  subject. 
The  first  digit  indicates  the  grade  of  work: 
I — Freshman  grade. 
2 —Sophomore  grade. 
3 — ^Junior  grade. 
4--Senior  grade. 
The  remaining  digit  or  digits  differentiate  subjects  in  the  same  de- 
partment and  also  indicate  the  term.     If  the  last  digit  is  odd  the  first 
term  is  indicated,  and  if  even  the  second  term  is  indicated. 

Thus,  H  E  L41,  L42  indicates  a  laboratory  subject  in  the  Heat 
Engineering  Department,  of  the  Senior  grade,  in  the  first  and  second 
terms.  It  is  described  on  page  146  and  is  given  a  credit  of  1.5  academic 
hours. 
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DEFABTMENTS 


I>lBtAWING  AND  DESIGN  (D  &  D) 

?iovKssoiL  Crbigh'Ton  Professor  Dbrickson 

Propbssor  Grbgory  Professor  Robert 

Professor  Akdbrson  Sub.  Asst.  Professor  Lehde 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall  and  Engineering  Building, 

D  and  D  IjII,  Ij12.    Mechanical  Drawingr. 

This  course  extends  through  both  terms.  It  is  intended  for  those 
who  have  had  no.  previous  experience  in  drafting. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  training,  by  instruction  and 
practice,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  make  a  neat,  well-lettered 
tracing  from  a  previously  prepared  working  drawing,  made  in  pencil 
to  scale,  of  some  form  of  engineering  construction. 

The  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  drafting  instru- 
ments and  other  essential  equipment. 

French,  Engineering  Drawing. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Both  terms.  All  Engineering  Freshmen 
except  Architecture.  Mr.  Derickson 

D  and  D  21. 


D  and  D  m!     }      l>««5riptive  Geometry. 


Recitations.  Two  hours  a  week.  First  term;  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering.  Second  term;  Sophomores  in 
Civil  and  Architectural  Engineering  and  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  Robert. 

D^dSwa:     }    i>e-criptive  Geometry  Drawing. 

Solution  of  problems  on  the  drawing  board. 

Blessing  and  Darling,  Descriptive  Geometry, 

Two  periods  a  week.  First  term;  Sophomores  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Second  term;  Sophomores  in  Civil  and  Arch- 
itectural Engineering  and  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  Lehde 

The  drawing  rooms  for  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  Classes  are 
provided  with  drawing  tables.  The  rooms  are  of  ample  size  and 
remarkably  well  lighted  with  overhead  skvlights  and  side  windows. 
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D  and  D  31,  33.  \     -ir,- ^ -.*««« ^- 

DandD  L31,L33.     |     Kinematics. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  action  of  the  various  combina- 
tions of  the  elements  of  machines  (without  regard  to  their  strength) 
by  tlie  construction  of  velocity  and  acceleration  diagrams,  centrodes, 
etc.  The  principles  governing  the  communication  of  motion  through 
gear  and  pin  wheels,  belts,  cams  and  linkwork  are  studied  and 
applied  graphically  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Angus,  Kinematics  of  Machinery, 

Two  hours  and  two  periods  a  week,  first  term  ;  one  hour  and 
one  period,  second  term.  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Bngi- 
neering.    Two  hours,  first  term.  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Lhhde 

D  and  D  L34.     Machine  Design. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  machine  design.  This 
includes  the  proper  proportioning  of  machine  elements  to  withstand 
the  stresses  impressed^  design  of  bearings,  provision  for  lubrication, 
fastening  details,  complete  assemblies,  etc.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  Course  M  and  M  31,  is  essential. 

Benjamin  &  Hoffman,  Machine  Design. 

Kent,  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book. 

Two  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  and  Chemical  Engineering.  Mr.  Lehds 

D  and  D  L41,  L42.    Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Design. 

Design  of  a  High  Speed  Engine —Calculation  and  design  of  the 
various  members.  Design  of  valves  and  links.  Effect  of  inertia 
stresses,  etc.  Design  of  the  cylinders  and  valve  mechanism  of  a  com- 
pound Corliss  engine  to  deliver  a  given  horse-power  at  a  given  water 
rate  per  horse-power-hour.     Design  of  water  or  fire  tubular  boilers. 

Creighton,  Steam  Engines  and  other  Motors. 

Kent,  Seaton,  Periodicals. 

Peabody  and  Miller,  Parsons,  Shock,  Professor's  notes,  etc. 

Two  periods  a  week.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. Mr.  LrEHDK 

Two  periods  a  week.  Second  Term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  CreighTon 

D  and  D  L44.     Evaporative  Machinery  Design. 
(See  School  of  Chemical  Engineering  page  166.) 
D  and  D  L46.    Laying  Out  a  Power  House. 
The  main  dimensions  of  the  various  units  are  calculated  and  the 
space  occupied  by  them  is  found  from  the  makers*  catalogs  or  other 
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Hvrces  of  information;  the  arrangement  of  the  mitts  for  efficient 
<^wation  is  discussed.     Plans  are  drawn. 

Morris,  Piping  of  Steam  Pozuer  Houses,  Gebhardt,  Foster,  Creigh- 
toa. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Hfcctncal  Engineering.  Mr.  Creighton 


SLSCTSICAIi  ENGINEEBIKG  (E.  E.) 
Professor  Anderson 
Stanley  Hiomas  Hall 
OBNEBAIi  STATBKENT 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering  are  two 
branches  of  the  profession  so  intimately  connected  in  modem  practice 
that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Tech- 
*>logy  to  recognize  this  fact  in  the  arrangement  of  courses.  To  this 
Old  the  two  subjects  are  combined  in  a  single  course,  designated  the 
Mechanical  and  Klectrical  Engineering  Course.  Opportunity  is  given, 
'Jowever,  to  the  student  who  desires  to  specialize  in  either  direction 
^y  means  of  electives  in  the  Senior  year. 

This  course  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  success  with  which  our 
giadnates  have  met  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

Instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Electricity  is  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  Department  of  Physics,  the  whole  of  the 
student's  time  in  this  department  being  given  to  the  study  of  the 
■Pplication  of  principles  to  engineering  problems. 

B  E  L  82 .     Applied  Electricity . 

This  is  a  short  descriptive  course  intended  for  students  in  engineer- 
'Dg  courses  other  than  Mechanical  and  Electrical.  Fundamental 
principles  are  briefly  reviewed  and  descriptive  lectures  are  given  upon 
^e  more  essential  t)rpes  of  machines  and  apparatus.  The  Civil 
Engineer,  the  Chemical  Engineer,  and  the  Architect,  all  have  need 
8t  times  of  a  knowledge  of  electrical  appliances,  and  this  course  is 
designed  to  help  meet  that  need. 

One  period  per  week  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work  in  which  the 
^dent  has  occasion  to  set  up  and  operate  the  more  common  types  of 
generators  and  motors,  to  make  efficiency  tests,  to  calibrate  watt- 
Jjow  meters,  to  inspect  and  test  out  wire  installations,  and  to  do 
other  work  of  like  character  which  will  serve  to  give  him  a  working 
^owledge  of  the  applications  of  electricity  in  his  special  line  of  work. 
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Visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  various  electrical  plants  in  the  city 

Gray,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Electrical  Engineering, 

Two  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Second  term 
Juniors  in  Civil,  Chemical  and  Architectural  Engineering. 

£  E  34.    Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

This  forms  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  Electrical  Kngi 
neering.  A  thorough  review  is  given  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  both  direct  and  alternating  currents  with  reference  to  their  practica 
application  to  engineering  problems.  The  essential  principles  of  th< 
design  and  construction  of  modern  dynamo-electric  machinery,  in 
eluding  generators,  motors,  auxiliary  apparatus,  switch-boards,  etc. 
both  D.  C.  and  A.  C,  are  studied  with  the  view  of  giving  the  studeni 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  apparatus,  a  more  detailed  study  oj 
which  will  be  taken  up  later  on  in  the  coiu-se. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and  the 
solution  of  assigned  problems. 

Gray,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Fom-  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

E  E  41.    Direct  Current  Machinery. 

This  coiuse  goes  more  intimately  into  the  details  of  design  and 
construction  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances,  and  takes  up 
certain  more  advanced  problems  which  were  not  touched  upon  in  the 
introductory  course. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

EE  L41,    Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Measurements  of  resistance,  calibration  of  instruments,  tests  of 
magnetic  materials,  operating  characteristics  of  D.  C.  generators  and 
motors,  eflSciency  tests,  regulation  and  heat  tests. 

Karapetoff ,  Experimental  Electrical  Engineerings  VoL  I. 

Three  periods  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

E  E  42.    Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  problems  on  synchronous  generators  and 
motors,  transformers,  rotary  converters,  induction  motors,  single- 
phase  commutator  motors,  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 

Christie,  Electrical  Engineering. 

E  E  42.    Power  Plants  and  Transmission  Lines, 

Lay-out  of  machinery  and  appliances  for  power  plants,  construction 
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itftoosmission  lines,  calculation  of  regulation  of  long  line  and  similar 

Tliiee  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Eectrical  Engineering. 

S£  L42.    Slectrical  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Experimental  study  of  circuits  containing  resistance,  inductance 
a»d  capacity,  determination  and  analysis  of  wave  forms,  operating 
cfcanctcristics  of  syncbronous  generators  and  motors,  rotary  con- 
»aters,  induction  motors,  efficiency  tests  of  transformers. 

Kaiapetoff,  Experiment?!  Electrical  Engineerings  Vols.  1  and  //. 

B  S  L43.    Slectrical  Machine  Design. 

In  Older  to  insure  that  the  student  gets  a  thorough  grasp  of  funda- 
mental principles  as  applied  to  details  of  construction,  and  also  to 
*o»  the  necessary  modifications  required  in  practice  and  based  upon 
^^pcrience,  he  is  required  to  design  a  modem  direct  current  generator 
««  a  transformer,  each  of  commercial  size. 

Gray,  Electrical  Machine  Design,  supplemented  by  other  treaties  on 
«sign,  as  well  as  by  manufacturers*  bulletins  and  catalogs. 

"^^tee  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

KB 44.  Blectric  Railways,  niamination  and  Photometry, 
^wless  Tele^aphy,  Telephone  Engineering. 

The  above  named  subjects  are  merely  suggestive  and  offer  an  oppor- 
^ity  to  the  student  who  may  desire  to  specialize  in  some  electrical 
one  not  taken  up  in  the  regular  course.  The  subject  to  be  given  in  any 
^«vt  ^tar  will  depend  upon  the  special  needs  of  the  student  electing 
the  course. 

^^^"^e   hours  a  week.    Second  term.  .Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 

Hlectrical  Engineering.     Elective. 


HEAT  ENOINEEEING  (H.  E.) 
Propkssor  Creighton  Professor  Robert 

Sub.  Asst.  Professor  Lehde 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall. 
B.  %  X<8 1 .     Experimental  Engineering. 

Calibration  of  gages,  indicator  springs  thermometers,  planiraeters, 

^Ive  setting  of  slide  valve  engines.     Getting  up  steam  in  steam 

^ers,  starting  and  stopping  engines,  operating  engines  and  boilers. 

Carpenter  and  Diederichs,  Experimental  Engineering. 

^ne  laboratory  period  and  one  lecture  a  week.     First  term.     All 

Engineering  Juniors.  Messrs.  Robert  and  Lehde 
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H  E  82.    Elementary  Thermodynamics. 

Discussion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics;  theeqnatioii 
of  conditions  for  air  and  superheated  steam;  relations  between  teiii> 
perature,  volume,  pressure,  heat  and  work  for  changes  of  state;  indi- 
cators and  indicator  cards,  valve  setting,  Bilgram  and  Zenner  valve 
diagrams. 

Creighton,  The  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat  Motors, 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.    All  Engineering  Juniors. 

Mr.  Robert 

HE  43    L43.     }     Experimental  Engineering. 

Valve  setting  of  engine,  experimental  study  of  efficiency  and 
economy  of  steam,  gas,  and  hot  air  engines,  steam  turbine,  air  com- 
pressor, boilers,  pumps  of  various  types,  injector,  steam  calorimeters, 
condenser,  etc.  Viscosity,  density,  flash  point,  and  coefficient  of 
friction  of  lubricating  oils.    Tests  of  power  plants  in  the  city. 

Carpenter  and  Diederichs,  Experimental  Engineering, 

One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  and  one  lecture  a  week. 
Seniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Messrs.  Robert  and  Lshdb 

H  E  43.    Steam  Engines,  Turbines,  Beftigeration. 

A  continuation  of  H.  E.  32.  Entropy,  superheat,  Him's  analysis; 
laying-out  cards  for  compound  and  triple  expansion  engines  and 
pumps;  principles  of  fly-ball  governors,  shaft  governors;  balancing 
engines;  principles  of  compressed  air  engines,  refrigerating  machines; 
gas  engines;  calculation  of  dimension  of  air  pumps,  boiler  feed  pumps, 
centrifugal  pumpts,  condensers,  feed  water  heaters. 

Creighton,  Steam  Engines  and  other  Heat  Motors. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Creighton 

H  E  45.     Steam  Boilers. 

The  principles  governing  the  design,  construction  and  maintenance 
of  steam  boilers.  The  formation  and  influence  of  scale,  its  prevention, 
removal,  etc.  La¥^  governing  the  evolution  of  heat  and  its  transfer 
through  the  heating  surface  of  steam  boilers.    Smokeless  combustion. 

Peabody  and  Miller,  Steam  Boilers,    Professor's  Notes. 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  and  Chemical  Engineering.  Mr.  Robert 

H.  E.  47.    Evaporative  Machinery. 

(See, School  of  Chemical  Engineering,  page  166.) 
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I       HE 48.    Intenial  Oombustion  Bngines. 

A  stndy  of  the  theory,  constmction  and  operation  of  internal  com- 
bcstion  engines.  Gas  and  gasoline  engines  of  both  the  four  stroke 
cjde  and  two  stroke  cycle  are  tested  in  the  laboratory  of  experimental 
ct^lineering. 

Streeter,  InUmal  Combustion  Engines. 

Three  hoars  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Robert 

H  B  49«    Heatiner  and  Ventilation. 

(Sec  School  of  Architectural  Bngineering,  page  174.) 


KATHBKATICS  AND  ME0HANIC8  (M.  and  M.) 

PftOFHSSOR   CrKIGHTON  PROFESSOR  ROBKRT 

Professor  Anderson  Assistant  Professor  Menuet 

Professor  Dinwiddie  Sub.  Asst.  Professor  Lehde 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

■athematics.     See  Math.,  11,  13,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  133. 

IK  and  M  81,  89.    Mechanics  of  Materiala  and  Graphics. 

All  structures,  whether  they  are  partly  in  motion,  as  in  machinery, 
«  entirely  quiescent,  as  in  the  case  of  roofs,  bridges,  buildings  or 
foondations,  are  composed  of  elements  that  are  subjected  either  to  pull, 
^linist,  bending,  torsion,  or  a  combination  of  two  of  these.  The  sub- 
j^  deals  with  the  application  of  the  laws  governing  the  design  of 
Mch  elements,  so  that  they  may  have  the  proper  shape  and  dimen- 
sions to  secure  sufficient  rigidity  and  strength  to  perform  their  re- 
quired office  economically.  The  Cambria  Handbook  is  used  as  a 
text-book  and  students  are  required  to  pick  out  beams,  girders,  col 
nnuis,etc„  from  its  tables;  design  skeleton  steel  floors  and  columns,  etc. 

Analysis  of  the  stresses  in  roof  and  bridge  trusses  under  dead  wind 
loadsby  the  force  polygon.  Application  of  the  equilibrium  polygon 
to  the  discussion  of  beams  and  girders. 

Boyd,  Strength  of  Materials'^  Ketchumt  Mill  Building;  Cambria, 
ffandbooh. 

Pour  times  a  week  first  term.  Three  times  a  week  second  term, 
luniors  in  all  Engineering  and  Architectural  Courses. 

Mr.  Creighton 

IK  and  M  L8d.    Testing  Materials. 

Experimental  study  of  ¥rrought  and  cast  iron,  steel  and  wood  in 
tension,  compression  and  cross-bending;  of  cement  and  concrete  in 
tension  or  compression.  ^ 
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Carpenter  &  Diederichs,  Experimental  Engineering. 
One  laboratory  period  and  one  lecture  hour  a  week.    Second  term. 
All  Engineering  Juniors«  Mbssrs.  Robert  and  Lehdb 

M  and  M  33.    Analytical  Mechanics. 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  Dynamics  given  in  the  Physics 
Course,  and  is  preparatory  to  the  general  engineering  courses  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical 
bearings  of  fundamental  mechanical  principles,  and  these  principles 
are  illustrated  by  the  solution  of  many  practical  problems. 

Three  hours  a  week.      First  term.     All  Engineering  Juniors. 

Mr.  Anderson 


MBCHANIC  ABT8  (K.  A.) 

Professor  Robert  Instructor  Hustkdt 

Engineering  Building, 

MAIL    Technical  Inatruction. 

This  course  deals  (a)  with  the  character  of  wood-working  tools, 
their  care  and  uses;  (b)  with  a  study  of  woods,  tree  growth,  the  man- 
uf rcture  of  lumber  and  of  shop  processes  from  the  sorting  of  rough 
lumber  to  the  finished  product.  As  often  as  time  permits,  visits  will 
be  made  to  wood-working  factories. 

Text-books:  Goss,  Bench-work  in  IVood;  Golden,  Exercises  in  Wood- 
turning, 

One  hour  a  week.    First  Term.     All  Engineering  Freshmen* 

Mr.  Hustedt 

MA  Lll.     Carpentry  and  Wood-Turning. 

The  bench- work  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises,  calling  for  the  use 
of  the  common  wood -working  hand  tools.  Advanced  work  (such  as 
cabinet  making)  involving  the  use  of  machinery,  will  be  given  to 
students  whenever  possible. 

The  wood-turning  course  gives  the  student  familiarity  with  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  phases.  In  the  first 
the  student  acquires  skill  in  the  use  of  wood- working  tools;  in  the 
second,  he  is  given  the  rudiments  of  design,  Suitable  objects  in 
mahogany  will  be  turned  and  polished. 

Text-books:  Goss,  Bench-tuork  in  Wood;  Golden,  Exercises  in 
Wood-turning. 

Two  periods  a  week.     First  Term.     All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Hustedt 
M  A  12.    Technical  Instruction. 
Pattern- making:  Lectures  on  the  correct  methods  of  selecting  stock, 
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of  laying  out  working  drawings  and  in  building  up  patterns  and  core 
boxes  of  all  kinds. 

Foundry:  Lectures  on  molding,  snap  work,  floor  and  crane  work, 
operation  of  a  cupola,  and  on  the  mixing  of  metals.  Visits  to  found- 
ries will  be  made  as  often  as  time  permits. 

Text-book:  International  Text-books,  Text-book  of  Elementary 
PiatUm-tnaking  and  Foundry  Practice. 

One  hour  a  week.    Second  term.     All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Mr.  HustedT 

X  A  LI  2.    Pattern-Making  and  Foundry  Work. 

This  course  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  making  patterns 
and  core-boxes  for  various  machinery  castings,  making  the  cores  and 
the  castings  in  the  foundrj',  and  mixing  and  melting  metals  in  the 
cupola  and  crucible  furnace.  - 

All  work  is  done  from  drawings  and  blue-prints. 

Two  periods  a  week.     Second  Term.    All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Hustedt 

X  A  22      }       Technical  Instruction. 

Lectures  on  the  management  of  iron  in  forging,  the  proper  heats  for 
various  kinds  of  work,  the  correct  method  of  making  llie  different 
welds,  and  the  several  ways  of  case-hardening,  the  injurious  effects  of 
overheating  steel,  the  proper  methods  of  hardening  and  tempering  the 
different  kinds- of  steel,  and  the  straightening  of  hardened  tools. 

Text-book:    Bacon's  Forge  Practice. 

One  hour  a  week.  First  or  second  term.  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering. 

M  A  L22  }  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Tool-Making. 

This  course  includes  exercises  in  heating,  bending,  drawing,  up-set- 
ting, shaping,  twisting,  and  welding,  and  in  case-hardening,  anneal- 
ing steel,  for^ng,  hardening,  and  tempering  tools.  All  work  is  done 
from  blue-pnnts. 

Three  periods  a  week.  First  or  Second  term.  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  HusTEDT 

M  A  24     I  Technical  Instruction. 

Lectures  on  the  proper  speeds  of  shafting,  the  proper  feeds  and 
speeds  for  the  machining  of  aifferent  metals,  the  proper  shape  and  use 
of  cutting  tools. 

Text-book:    Leonard,  Machine-Shop  Tools  and  Methods. 

One  hour  a  week.  First  or  second  term.  Sophomores  in  Mechani- 
cal and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Husteet 

J  A  L24  }  M»cl^®-Tool  Work. 

Exercises  in  chipping,  filing,  and  scraping,  such  as  facing  valves, 
making  face-plates,  and  fitting  parts  of  machinery;  machine  work  in 
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turning,  facine,  boring,  planing,  drilling,  and  thread-cutting.    All  work 
is  done  from  drawings. 

Three  periods  a  week.  First  or  Second  term.  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  HustbdT 

M  A  32,  L8d  MetaUography. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  Ferrus  Alloys  by  ph3^cal  and 
microscopic  methods.  Low  Cation  Sleels,  Alloy  Steels.  Common 
Crucible  Steels  and  Basic  Pig  Irons  will  be  studied  with  reference  to 
their  internal  structure. 

Experiments  will  be  conducted  to  determine  and  illustrate  the 
effect  of  various  heat  treatments  upon  these  metals.  The  results 
obtained  will  be  checked,  particularly  by  comparing  the  sample  used 
with  standard  metallurgical  specimens.  Microphotographs  will  be 
taken  of  the  specimens  and  comparisons  made  with  numerous  standard 
plates  of  work  performed  by  scientists  in  this  field  of  research. 

The  laboratory  periods  vdll  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
specimens  for  heat  treatment,  phjrsical  tests  and  the  preparation  and 
examination  of  microsections. 

The  lectures  will  deal  principally  with  the  methods  of  manufactare 
of  the  various  alloys  to  be  investigated  and  a  study  of  the  physical 
changes  which  occur  during  the  necessary  heat  treatments  of  the 
manufacturing  operations. 

One  lecture,  two  laboratory  periods.  Second  term.  Juniors  in 
Mechanical  and  Electrical.  Engineering.  Mr.  RobbrT 

NAVAL  ABCHITEOTTTBE   (N  A) 

On  account  of  the  War  the  following  courses  were  given  in 
1917-1918: 

N  A  4d.    Theoretical  Naval  Architecture. 

This  course  dealt  with  metacentric  heights,  stability  of  ships,  horse- 
power to  drive  ships,  rudder  areas. 

Attwood,  Theoretical  Naval  Architecture, 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  Term.  Seniors  in  Meclianical  and 
Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering.     Elective. 

N  A  L42.    Applied  Naval  Architecture. 

Exercises  in  fairing  ships,  true  shape  of  cant  frames,  laying  off  decks 
and  frames  of  ships. 

Watson,  Laying  Off\  Holmes,  Practical  Shif  Construction. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  Term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering.     Elective. 

Chemistry.  See  Chem*  11,  12,  Lii,  L12  and  22,  pages  13a  and  164. 

English.     See  English,  11-12,  21-22,  page  132. 

Hydraulics.     See  Hy  E.  41,  page  155- 

Mathematics.    See  Math.  11,  13,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  133. 

Physical  and  Military  Training.    See  page  135. 

Physics.     See  Physics,  21,  22;  L21,  L22,  31,  L31;  page  136. 

Surveying.    See  S  L24,  page  159. 
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SCHOOIi  OF  CIVIL  ENQINEEBINa 


GBKE&AL  STATBMENT 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  courses  which  are  planned 
with  the  idea  of  giving  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles 
necessary  for  a  broad  training  in  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineering. 


'Bymbol 


Chem. 

II 

12 

Chem. 

L  II 

L  12 

D&D 

L  II 

L  12 

English 

II 

12 

Math. 

II 

12 

Math. 

13 

14 

MA 

II 

12 

MA 

L  II 

L  12 

Phy.  T       L  II     L  12 


CIVIL  EKOINBBBIKO  C0UB8E 


FBBSHMAN  TBAB 

Genera]  Chemistry 

Gen*l  Chem.  Lab.  Qual.  Analy. 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Comp.  and  Rhetoric,  Am.  Lit 

Algebra,  Spher.  Trig 1 

Plane  Trig.,  Anal.  Geom j 

Technical  Instruction 

Carpentry  and  Pattern  Making, 

Foundry 

Physical  and  Military  Training 


Term 

I  II 

I  i 

3  3 

3  3 

5  5 

I  I 


2 
3 


9 
8 


80PH01C0BB  TBAB  Term 

I  II 

Chem.  21  Technology  of  Materials 2 

D&D  22  Descriptive  Geometry 2 

D&D  L  22  Desc.  Geom.  Drawing  2 

D  &  R  L  27  Intermed.  Design  &  Rendering..  4 

English  21        22  Argumentation,  Public  Speak 'g  2        2 

Math.  21        22  Anal.  Geom.  Diff.  Calculus \ 

Math.  24  Integral  Calculus I  ^  ^ 

Physics  21        22  Mechanics  and  Heat 3        3 

Pbysics  L  21    L  22  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light 2  2 

S  L  21  Plane  Surveying 2 

S  L  26  Higher  Surveying  &  Astron'y..  8_ 

20      19 

S  L  20    Vacation  Camp  Survey.      Two  weeks  in  field 


*  For  sigrnificance  of  Symbols,  see  page  140. 
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B&S 

D&D 

31 

English 

HE 

L.V 

HE 

M&M 

31 

M&M 

M  &M 

33 

Physics 

31 

Physics 

L31 

RR 

S 

1^31 
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t 

JTJNIOB  TBAB 

L  32    Structural  Details  „ 2 

Kinematics 2 

32    Adv.  Oral  Composition    3 

L  32    Applied  Electricity 8 

Experimental  Engineering 2 

32    Element.  Thermodynamics 3 

32    Mech.  of  Mats,  ana  Graphics....  4        3 

L32    Testing  Materials 2 

Analytical  Mechanics 3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 3 

Electricity  and  Magn.  Lab 2 

L  32    Railroad  Survejnng 8 

Topographical  Drawing 3 

19       19 
RR  L30    Railroad  Vacation  Camp  Survey.  Two  Weeks 

SBKIOR  TBAB 

Reinforced  Concrete  Const. i 

Reinforced  Cone.  Const.  Design  2 

Masonry  Construction i 

Masonry  Construction  Design...  2 

Stresses  in  Framed  Structures....  4 

Bridge  Design 5 

Commercial  Law 2         2 

Hydraulics 4 

Irrigation  and  Drainage 3 

Municipal  Engineering 4 

Engineering  Design 4 

R.  R.  Mapping  and  Earthwork..  8 


B&S 

41 

B&S 

L  41 

B&S 

43 

B&S 

L43 

B&S 

45 

B&S 

L  48 

CL 

41 

42 

HyE 

41 

HyE 

42 

M  E 

42 

ME 

L  46 

RR 

L41 

19     18 
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DEPABTMENTS 

BBIDOB  AND  STBUCTTJBAIi  ENGINEEBING  (B.  &  8.) 

Professor  Derickson 
Eng^neerins;^  Building 

B  and  8  L32.     8tractural  Details. 

The  application  of  mechanics  to  the  design  of  heavy  timber  framing; 
plane  and  table  fish-plate  joints  subject  to  high  tensile  stresses;  the 
complete  detailed  design  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  with  bill  of  material. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  economical  and  scientific 
designing  of  wooden  structures. 

Jacoby,  Structural  Details, 

Two  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Juniors  in  Civil  and  Archi- 
tectural Engineering.  Mr.  Derickson 

Band  8  41.    Beinforced  Concrete  ConBtruction. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  rational 
design  of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  At  each  exercise  an 
example  is  worked  which  takes  about  an  hour.  The  problems  are  so 
arranged  that  they  bring  out  the  most  important  parts  of  the  lesson. 
The  results  of  tests  are  gone  over  and  compared  with  the  determina- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  theory. 

For  design  see  Course  B.  and  S.  L41  following, 

Tumeaure  and  Maurer,  Principles  of  J^einforced  Concrete  Construc- 
tion. 

One  hour  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Architectural 
Engineering.  Mr.  Derickson 

B  and  8  I«41.    Beinforced  Concrete  Construction. 

This  course  is  required  in  connection  with  B.  and  S.  41.  The  com- 
plete design  of  a  section  of  a  building  involving  slab,  T-beam,  rectan- 
gular beams,  columns  and  footings,  as  well  as  other  structural  elements. 
The  design  of  the  centering  is  worked  out  with  care  and  the  effect  of 
the  sizes  of  the  available  lumber  upon  the  design  of  the  members  is 
duly  considered.  Detailed  drawings  of  the  structure,  the  centering, 
and  rod  sheets,  with  an  estimate  of  materials  is  required.  The  latest 
and  best  methods  of  design  are  discussed  and  compared. 

Derickson,  Instruction  to  Designers  in  Reinforced  Concrete, 

Two  periods  a  week.     First  term.    Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Derickson 
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B  and  8  43.    Masonry  ConBtruction. 

The  materials  used  and  the  theories  involved  in  foundations  and 
masonry  construction  are  covered  by  recitatiQus,  lectures,  and  reports 
prepared  by  the  student  from  assigned  references.  Foundations,  re- 
taining walls,  piers,  abutments,  and  the  elastic  arch  are  studied  as 
extensively  as  the  time  will  permit. 

For  practice  in  masonty  design  see  B.  and  S.  L43  following.  For 
cement  testing,  etc.,  see  M.  &  M.  L32. 

Baker,  American  Civil  Engineers^  Pocket-book,  and  Lecture  NcUes, 

One  hour  a  week.     First  term.    Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Dbrickson 

B  and  8  L48.    Masonry  Construction  Design. 

In  this  course,  the  theoretical  fundamentals  studied  in  B.  and  S.  43 
are  applied  to  specific  problems  in  the  drawing  room.  A  reinforced 
concrete  arch,  retaining  wall,  and  dam  are  worked  out  in  suflS- 
cient  detail  to  give  a  definite  understanding  of  the  theory  involved. 
In  addition,  each  student  is  assigned  a  problem  in  design  for  which 
detail  drawings  with  an  estimate  of  material  and  cost  are  to  be 
prepared. 

Baker,  Masonry  Construction,    Lecture  notes. 

Two  periods  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Architectural 
Engineering.  Mr.  Dbrickson 

B  and  8  45.    8tresses  in  Framed  8tractures. 

The  determination  of  dead  loads,  live  panel  loads,  loading  caused 
by  wheel  concentration;  dead,  live,  initial  impact,  maximum  and 
minimum  stresses  are  taken  up  in  relation  to  roofs  and  bridges.  A 
problem  taken  from  actual  practice  is  solved  at  each  recitation.  In 
addition  to  the  recitations  each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  report 
giving  the  loading  and  all  stresses  in  an  assigned  railroad  bridge  truss. 
This  report  is  used  in  Course  B.  and  S.  L48,  Bridge  Design,  of  the 
second  term.  Both  graphic  and  anal3rtical  methods  involving  the 
use  of  influence  lines  are  employed,  one  method  being  used  to  check 
the  other. 

Kirkham,  Structured  Engineering. 

Four  periods  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Architectural 
Engineering.  Mr.  Dbrickson 

B  and  8  I«48.    Bridge  Design. 

A  complete  design  is  made  of  the  curved  top  chord,  pin  connected, 
railroad  bridge  begun  in  Course  B.  and  S.  45.    General  drawings  and 
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an  estimate  of  weight  is  required.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  modem  methods  of  design. 

Kirkham,  Slrudural  Engineering, 

Five  periods  a  week.    Second  term.    Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Dbrickson 


COMMEBCIAL  LAW  (C  L) 

Professor  Schwarz. 
C  L  41,  42. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Commercial  Law  is  to  expound  and 
illustrate  those  phases  of  law  which  most  frequently  come  home  to  the 
engineer.  The  course  is  not  intended  to  make  lawyers,  but  in  it  legal 
principles  will  be  explained  and  illustrated  so  that  those  entering  the 
engineering  profession  will  be  better  able  to  decide  matters  of  legal 
character.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  law  itself,  which  will  be 
of  direct  and  immediate  practical  value,  there  shotdd  come  from  the 
discussion  of  legal  doctrines  a  stimulated  intellectual  activity,  and  a 
dear  and  concise  method  of  stating  facts  and  discussing  principles 
that  will  be  generally  helpful  in  business  relations,  and  will  be  par- 
ticulariy  so  when  the  engineer  is  called  upon  to  consult  with  his 
attorney  in  matters  requiring  expert  opinion.  With  such  objects 
in  view,  and  with  a  desire  to  reach  the  larger  subjects  of  interest 
and  of  value  to  the  engineer,  the  course  will  comprehend  a  discussion 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  following  subjects:  Contracts;  Sales; 
Agency;  Negotiable  Instruments;  Partnerships;  Corporations;  Carriers; 
and  Bankruptcy. 

Incidental  topics  in  other  branches  of  the  law,  and  matters  coming 
under  special  legislative  acts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Employer's 
I^iability  Act,  will  be  considered  and  explained. 

Wednesday  nights,  from  S  to  945,  at  the  Association  of  Commerce. 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  and  in  Architecture. 


HYBBAX7LI0  ENOIHEEBINO  (Hy.  E). 

Professor  Grbgory  Propbssor  Robbrt 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall  and  Engineering  Building. 

Hy.  E.  41^  Hydraulics. 

The  course  in  Hydraulics  covers  the  fundamental  theories  of  Hydro- 
statics and  Hydromechanics.  The  subject-matter  includes  the  flow 
of  water  through  orifices,  nozzles,  weirs,  pipes  and  channels.  The 
fondamental  theories  of  hydraulic  motors  are  investigated.  Numerous 
practical  problems  are  solved  by  the  student. 
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Merriman,  Hydraulics. 

Four  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Robbrt 

Hy.  E  42.    Irrigration  and  Brainagre. 

This  course  combines  the  fundamental  principles  of  Hytlraulics 
with  those  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  in  solving  the  pxx>b- 
lems  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

The  meaning  and  extent  of  irrigation  are  investigated  in  their 
general  application  to  arid  countries.  The  introduction  of  irrigation 
into  humid  countries  is  studied  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  irrigation  of  rice  and  of  other  crops  grown  in  this 
locality.  The  amount  of  water  required  for  different  crops  is  discussed, 
as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  applying  water. 

The  problem  of  drainage  is  studied  in  its  general  application  to 
irrigated  lands,  as  well  as  in  humid  countries,  and  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  local  problem  of  draining  the  wet  prairie  lands  of 
I^uisiana  and  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Both  irrigation  and  drainage,  as  practiced  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  involve  pumping  plants  capable  of  handling  large  volumes 
of  water.  The  problems  of  the  capacity  and  tjrpe  of  machinery  used 
in  pumping  plants,  tl^e  proper  size  and  section  of  canals  and  ditches 
are  taken  up  in  concrete  form  and  the  first  cost  of  machinery  and  of 
excavating  canals  investigated,  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance to  determine  the  design  that  will  be  most  economical  when 
all  these  factors  are  considered. 

Wilson,  Irrigation  Engineering. 

Elliott,  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term.     Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Robert 


MXmiOIPAL  ENOINEEKINO  (M.  E). 

Profrssor  Derickson  Mr.  Wiu> 

Engineering  Building. 

M  E  42.    Municipal  Engineering. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  three  subjects:  Roads,  Streets  and  Pave- 
ments— Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal — Water  Supply. 

Roads,  Streets  and  Pavements:  Recitations  and  problems  re- 
lating to  their  location  and  construction,  with  a  study  of  the  materials 
and  methods  employed . 

Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal:  The  recitations  take  up  the  fun- 
damental principles  involved  in  the  design  of  sewers  and  sewage  dis- 
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posal  plants.  Compntations  and  plans  are  made  for  a  sewerage  and 
drainage  system  for  a  small  town. 

Water  Supply:  Recitations  and  problems  taking  up  the  sources  of 
water  supply,  rainfall,  evaporation,  flow  of  streams,  and  the  works 
for  collecting,  purifying  and  conveying  water.  Each  student  is  as- 
signed certain  data  from  which  he  must  prepare  the  drawings  and 
make  the  computations  for  a  water  supply  and  distributing  system 
for  a  small  town. 

Lecture  Notes:  Martin,  Sewers  and  Drains;  Spaulding,  Roads  and 
Bnvemenis, 

Reference  Books:  Turneaure  and  Russell,  Public  Water  Supply; 
Folwell,  Sewerage\  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  American  Sewerage  Practice y 
Vols.  I,  II  and  III;  Merriman,  dtnl  Engineers  Pocket  Book. 

Four  hours  a  week.    Second  term.    Seniors  in  Civil   Engineering. 

Mr.  Wild 

K  E  I«46.    Engineering  Design. 

This  course  is  to  test  the  ability  of  the  student  to  make  an  in- 
dependent design  of  some  engineering  structure,  such  as  a  reinforced 
concrete  arch,  sewage  disposal  plant,  or  some  such  structure,  involving 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  coursets  previously  studied.  Reports, 
drawings  and  estimates  are  required. 

Four  periods  a  week.    Second  term.    Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Dbrickson 


BAILBOAD  ENOINEEBIKO  (B.  B.) 
Propbssor  Dbrickson  Mr.  Wii«d 

Engineering  Building, 
&  &  L80.    Bailroad  Vacation  Gamp  Survey. 
Not  less  than  fifteen  days  are  spent  at  the  Camp  of  Practice 
near  Gurley,    East    Feliciana   Parish,    Louisiana,  where  a  rugged 
topography  is  available.    A  reconnaisance  and  preliminary  survey 
are  made  and  a  map  plotted  from  the  data  obtained.     Projected  loca- 
tions are  made  on  this  map,  a  profile  and  estimate  made  for  each,  and 
a  final  location  staked  out  in  the  field  and  its  cross-sections  obtained. 
Twelve  working  days  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.    Juniors  in 
Civil  Engineering.  Mbssrs  Dbrickson  and  W11.D 

BEL  83.    Railroad  Surveying. 

The  recitations  take  up  reconnaisance,  preliminary  and  final  loca- 
tion surveys.  Problems  on  the  circular  and  spiral  curves,  turnouts, 
connecting  tracks  and  crossings,  are  solved  in  the  class  room  and 
staked  out  in  the  field.      (See  also  Courses  R  R  1^30  and  RR  L41). 
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Allen,  Railroad  Curves  and  Earthwork. 

Lavis,  Railroad  Location  Surveys  and  Estimates. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.    Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wii*d 

BB  L41.    Bailroad  Kapping  and  Earthwork. 

A  map  is  made  from  the  data  obtained  on  the  Railroad  Vacation 
Camp  Survey.  Projected  locations  are  made  on  this  map  and  a  profile 
and  estimate  made.  From  the  cross-sectioning  notes  obtained  in 
camp,  quantities  are  computed  by  different  formulas  and  the  Mass 
Diagram  applied  in  balancing  cut  and  fill.  The  grades  of  the  street 
of  a  town  with  rugged  topography  are  adjusted  and  the  earthwork 
computed. 

Allen,  Railroad  Curves  and  Earthtuork, 

Lavis,  Railroad  Location  Surveys  and  Estimates. 

Three  periods  a  week.    First  term.    Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wiij* 


sukveyino   (s) 

Professor  Dkrickson  Mr.  Wix^d 

Engineering  Building. 

S  L20.    Vacation  Camp  Topographical  Suryey. 

This  work  is  carried  on  at  the  Camp  of  Practice  in  the  hilly  country 
near  Gurley,  East  Feliciana  F^arish,  Louisiana,  and  involves  the  topo- 
graphical survey  of  a  tract  of  land  several  square  miles  in  extent, 
composed  of  a  various  topography  embracing  a  large  variety  of 
natural  and  artificial  features.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
student  Chief  Engineer,  elected  from  the  Junior  Class.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  taking  of  contours  and  other  features  not 
met  with  in  the  environs  of  the  University.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
course  through  long  working  hours  to  teach  the  student  facility  in 
the  manipulation  of  instruments  and  instil  that  confidence  which 
only  comes  from  doing  well  an  actual  piece  of  work  under  prac- 
tical conditions  and  in  accordance  with  exacting  requirements. 

Twelve  working  days  at  the  close  of  second  term.  Sophomores  in 
Civil  Engineering.  Messrs.  Dkrickson  and  Wii«d 

S  L21.    Plane  Surveying. 

The  recitations  take  up  the  more  common  instruments  used  in  sur- 
veying, such  as  the  compass,  level  and  transit.  The  theory  involved 
in  the  measurement  of  distance,  angles,  difference  of  elevation  and 
area.    The  greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  the  field 
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intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  instruments  and 
^^klication  of  theory  involving  the  use  of  the  chain,  tape,  compass, 
level  and  transit  as  applied  to  the  more  elementary  problems  of  plane 
siirve3ring.  A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  plotting  of  these 
problems  on  the  drawing  board.  (See  also  Courses  R  R  1^30,  S  L31  and 
S  L26). 

Breed  and  Hosmer,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveying;:  Vol  I. 
Reference:    Pence  and  Ketchum,  Surveying  Manual, 
Two  periods  a  week.  First  term.  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wii^d 

This  course  is  for  students  who  do  not  intend  to  take  the  advanced 
courses  in  Surveying  offered  by  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  but 
desire  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  the  engineer's  level 
and  transit  in  the  solution  of  simple  problems  in  Surveying. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Technology  except  Civil 
Engineering  students. 

Pence  and  Ketchum,  Surveying  Manual, 

Two  periods  a  week.  First  term;  Sophomores  in  Chemical  and 
Architectural  Engineering.  Second  term;  Sophomores  in  Mechan- 
ical and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Wild 

8  I<d6.    Higher  Surveying  and  Astronomy. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lecture,  recitation,  and  field  prac- 
tice, in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  transit  and  stadia,  plane-table,  sex- 
tant and  other  instruments  as  well  as  in  base  line  measurement  and 
triangulation  relating  to  the  survey  of  large  areas  including  astrono- 
mical observations  for  latitude,  longitude  and  time.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  the  field. 

Breed  and  Hosmer,  Principles  and  PrcLctice  of  Surveying;  Vols.  I-II. 

Reference:    Pence  and  Ketchum,  Surveying  Manual, 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Sophomores  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. Mr.  Wild 

8  LSI.    Topographical  Drawing. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  course  is  divided  as  follows:  Lettering, 
topograi^ical  symbols,  the  plotting  of  a  triangulation  system  by  the 
method  of  coordinates,  the  plotting  of  the  stadia  notes  with  the  pro- 
tractor, the  location  of  contours,  the  determination  of  areas  and  vol- 
umes involving  the  use  of  the  planimeter,  the  subdivision  of  land, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  topographical  map  based  on  notes  and  data 
obtained  on  the  Sophomore  Vacation  Camp  Survey. 
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Breed  and  Hosmer,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveying-.  Vols.  I-II. 
Three  periods  a  week.     First  term.    Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wii,d 


Ohemistry.     See  Chem.  ii,  Lii,  12,  Lia  and  21,  pages  132  and  164. 

Desiipi  and  Rendering.    See  D.  and  R.  1,27,  page  172. 

Drawing  and  Design.  See  D.  and  D.  Lii,  L12,  22  and  1,22, 
page  141.  * 

Electrical  Engineering.    See  E.  E.  L32,  page  143. 

English.     See  English,  11,  12,  21,  22,  32,  page  132. 

Heat  Engineering.    See  H.  E.  L31,  32,  page  145. 

Mathematics.  See  Mathematics,  11, 12, 13,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  133. 

Mechanic  Arts.    See  M.  A,  11,  12,  Ln,  L12,  page  148. 

Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Graphics.  See  M  &  M  31,  32, 
1^32,  33.  page  147. 

Physical  and  Military  Training.    See  page  135. 

Physics.     See  Physics,  21,  L2r,  22,  L22,  31,  L3r,  page  136. 
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GENEBAX  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Chemical  Engineering  offers  a  four  year  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  Ohemical 
Engineering'  Course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  also  suffi- 
cient of  the  principles  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
that  he  may  be  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  design,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  involved  in  manufacturing 
procMses  btc^ed  on  chemical  principles.  To  this  end  the  course 
prorides  a  training  in  Inorganic,  Analytical,  Theoretical,  Organic, 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  and  such  fundamental  subjects  in  Mech- 
anical Engineering  as  Mechanism  and  Drawing,  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, Applied   Mechanics,   Machine  Design  and  Construction. 

The  instruction  in  Industrial  Chemistry  includes  lecture  and  labor- 
atory courses,  and  emphasizes  the  chemical  principles  upKjn  which  the 
operation  of  chemical  processes  rests.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  methods  of  conducting  the  chemical  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions involved  in  such  processes,  thereby  stressing  the  application 
of  Chemistry  in  manufacturing  processes,  and  giving  the  student 
an  insight  into  the  problems  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

The  school  also  offers  course  in  graduate  study  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Chemical  Engineer.  Such  courses  are  arranged  by  conferring 
with  the  Head  of  the  School  and  the  Deans  of  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Sugar  Engineering.  On  account  of  the  local  importance  of  the 
Sug^ar  Industry  special  stress  is  laid  upon  this  branch  of  Chemical 
Engineering.  

CHEMIOAL  ENOINEEBINO  C0XTB8E 
^Symbol  FBB8HMAN  7EAB  Term 

Chem.  II  12  General  Chemistry 3  3 

Chem.  L  II  L  12  GenUChem.Lab.Qual.Analy.  3  3 

D&D  L  II  L  12  Mechanical  Drawing 8  8 

English  II  12  Comp.  and  Rhet,  Am.  Lit 3  3 

Math.  II  Algebra \  - 

Math.  13  14  Plane  Trig.,  Anal.  Geom.../  ^  ^ 

Ma  II  12  Technical  Instruction i  i 

MA  Lii  L12  Carpentry  and  Pattern  Mak- 
ing Exercises,  Foundry 3  3 

Phy.  T  L  II  L  12  Physical  &  Military  Training  8  8 

•For  significance  of  Symbols  sec  page  140.  22     22 
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Chem. 

23 

24 

Chem. 

1.23 

L24 

English 

21 

22 

Math. 

21 

22 

Math. 

24 

Physics 

21 

22 

Physics 

L  21 

L  22 

S 

Iv23 

Chem. 

31 

32 

,Chetn. 

1.31 

L32 

Chem. 

37 

38 

D&D 

1.34 

RE 

L32 

HE 

L31 

HE 

32 

M&M 

31 

32 

M  &M 

1.32 

M&M 

33 

Physics 

31 

Physics 

1^31 

Chem. 

41 

42 

Chem. 

Ir  41 

L42 

Chem. 

43 

44 

Chem. 

47 

48 

Chem. 

L46 

D&D 

L  44 

HE 

45 

HE 

47 
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SGPHOICGBJB  TSAB 

Qual.  and  Quant.  Anal)* 

QuaL  and  Quant.  Analy 

Argumentat.  Public  Speaking 
Anal.  Geom.,Diff.  Calculus  ) 

Integral  Calculus / 

Mechanics  and  Heat 

Electricity,  Sound  and  Light 
Elementary  Surveying 


JUNIOB  TBAB 

Organic  Chemistiy 

Organic  Preparations 

Chemical  Seminar 

Machine  Design 

Applied  Electricity  

Experimental  Engineering.... 
Element  Thermod3mamics.. 
Mech.  of  Mats.  &  Graphics .... 

Testing  Materials 

Analytical  Mechanics 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.... 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.... 


8BHIOBTSAB 

Industrial  Chemistry 

Industrial  Chem.  lib 

Physical  Chemistry 

Chemical  Seminar 

Electro-Chemistry 

Evaporative  Mach.  Design.. 

Steam  Boilers 

Evaporative  Machinery  


2  2 

8  5 

2  2 

5  5 

i  J 

2 

19  19 


i 


3 
3 

I       I 

S 
3 

2 

3 
4       3 

S 

3 
3 
2 

20    20 

Term 
I    n 


5 
6 

3 

I 


5 
5 

3 
I 

3 
3 


19    20 
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DEPASTMBNTS 

CHEKISTBY  (Ohem.) 
Department  of  General  and  Theoretical  Ohemistry. 
Assistant  Propbssor  Mosbi.by  Mr.  Shali^bnbbrgbr 

Assistant  Professor  Mikbska  Mr.  Ehrhart 

Richardson  Chemistry  Building, 
Chem.  11,  12.     General  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  recitations,  involving  general  princi- 
ples, laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  a  description  of  the  elements 
and  their  important  compounds. 

McPherson  and  Henderson,  A  Course  in  General  Chemistry^  Hale, 
Calculations  of  General  Chemistry, 
Three  hours  a  week.    All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Mbssrs.  Mosbi«by,  Shaixbnberger  and  Ehrhart 

Chem.  Lll.     General  OhemiBtry  Laboratory. 

Introductory  practice  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  students  with 
the  appliances,  methods  of  manipulation,  and  procesess  of  the  labor- 
atory, 

Alex  Smith  Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Two  periods  a  week.     First  term.    All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Mosbi^ey,  Shali«enberger  and  Ehrhart 

Ohem.  81,  82.    Organic  Chemistry. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Juniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Mikeska 

Ohem.  LSI,  I«82.    Organic  Preparations  and  Analysis. 

Preparation  and  study  of  reactions  of  typical  organic  compounds. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Juniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Mikeska 

Ohem.  48,  44.    Physical  Chemistry^ 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination;  the  properties  of 
gases,  liquids,  solids;  solutions;  thermo-chemistry;   electro-chemistry; 
chemical  dynamics  and  statics. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Mr.  Mikeska 
-163- 
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Department  of  Analytical  Ohemistry. 
Assistant  Propbssor  Moselby  Mr.  Shai^i^bnbbrgrr 

Mr.  Hhrhart 
Richardson  Chemistry  Building. 
Chem.  L12.    Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis. 
W.  A.  Noyes,  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Two  periods  a  week.     Second  term.     All  Engineering  Freshmen. 
Mbssrs.  Moseley,  Shai«i«enbergbr  and  Hhrhart 
Chem.  28,  L38.     Qualitative  Analysis. 

Continuation  of  Course  L12.  In  this  course  a  very  thorough  study 
is  made  of  the  principles  underlying  the  operations  of  analysis.  The 
laboratory  work  comprises  the  analysis  of  complex  mixtiu-es  of  soluble 
salts,  the  preparation  of  the  solution  for  analysis,  analysis  of  alloys 
and  minerals,  use  of  blowpipe  and  the  spectroscope. 
Stieglitz,  Elements  0/ Qualitative  Chemical  Afialysis^  Vol.  i, 
A.  A.  Noyes,  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Two  hours  lecture;  three  periods  laboratory  practice.  First  term. 
Sophomores  in  Chemical  Engineering.  Mr.  Mosbi«BY 

Chem.  24  L24.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Continuation  of  the  didactic  work  of  Course  23,  with  special  appM- 
cation  to  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  work  of  the  laboratory 
is  discussed  in  detail,  and  as  each  new  determination  is  made,  a  more 
or  less  complete  survey  is  taken  of  the  various  methods  in  use  for  the 
determination  of  that  substance.  Some  practice  is  given  in  the 
methods  of  gas  analysis  and  electro-analysis. 

Foulk,  Notes  on  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis',  Handbook  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics\  Professor's*  Notes,  Calculations  of  Ana- 
lytical  Chemistry. 

Two  hours  lecture;  five  periods  laboratory  practice.  Second  term. 
Sophomores  in  Chemical  Engineering.  Mr.  Mosblby 

Department  of  Industrial  Chemistry. 
Professor  Wilwamson  Mr.  Ganuchbau 

Richardson  Chemistry  Building. 
Chem.  21. 


Chem!  22.     }  Technolo^  of  Materials. 


A  course  in  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  materials  used  in 
engineering  construction  and  practice. 
Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.    Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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Two  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Sophomores  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Wii^uamson 

Chem.  37,  38.     Chemical  Gtominar. 

Weekly  meetings  of  students  and  instructors  in  Richardson  Chem- 
istiT  Building  for  the  discussion  of  current  chemical-  literature  and 
reading  of  papers. 

One  hour  a  week.    Juniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wiluamson 

Ghem.  41,  42.    Industrial  Chemistry. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts, 
sopplemented  by  visits  to  factories.  The  course  embraces  the 
most  important  chemical  industries,  both  inorganic  and  oi^nic. 
The  principles  involved  in  evaporation,  distillation,  sublimation,  fil- 
tration, crystallization,  calcination,  refrigeration,  use  of  fuels,  and 
water  purification  are  thoroughl}^  discussed. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  manufacture  of  acids,  alkalies,  chlorine, 
bleaching  powder,  fertilizers,  cements,  glass,  ceramics,  pigments,  sul- 
phates, cyanides,  alcohols,  illuminating  gas,  coal-tar  derivatives,  soap, 
glycerine,  sugars,  starch,  explosives,  paper,  and  other  substances  of 
minor  importance.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  chemistry  of  textile 
dyeing,  dyestuffs,  bleaching,  fermentation  processes,  the  tanning  of 
leather,  and  the  refining  of  oils  (mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal). 

Noel- Deer,  Cane  Sugar.  Thorpe,  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry, 

Five  hours  a  week.    Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wii,uamson 

Ohem.  L41,  L42.    Industrial  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

Work  in  this  laboratory  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  practice 
in  technical  analytical  methods  and  manufacturing  on  a  laboratory 
«cale,  supplemented  by  visits  to  factories. 

Among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  following:  Sugar  Factory 
Methods  and  Products;  Fermentation  and  Fermented  Products;  Tex- 
tile Bleaching  and  Dyeing;  Paints;  Oils  (vegetable,  mineral,  and  ani- 
mal); Soaps;  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical  Purposes;  Gas:  Fuels 
(gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid);  Iron  and  Steel;  Agricultural  Analysis 
(fertilizers,  and  soils);  Building  Materials  (clays,  limestones,  cements, 
metals,  and  alloys);  Assaying;  Tanning. 

Five  periods  a  week.     Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Spencer.    Hand-book  for  Cane-Sugar  Manufacturers.      Browne, 
Hand-book  of  Sugar  Analysis.    Stillman,  Engineering  Chemistry. 
Messrs.  Wiixiamson  and  Ganucheau 
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Chem.  L4G.    Electro-Ohemistry. 

A  short  study  of  electrothermal  and  electrolytic  industries.  The 
laboratory  exercises  include  practice  in  current  measurement;  the 
effects  of  concentration  of  electrolyte,  materials  of  electrodes,  tem- 
perature, and  current  density  on  electrol3rtic  oxidations  and  reduc- 
lions;  efficiency  of  typical  electro-chemical  operations. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering. Messrs.  Wiixiamson  and  Ganuchbau 

Ohem.  47,  48.    Chemical  Seminar. 

Weekly  meetings  of  students  and  instructors  in  Richardson  Chem- 
istry Building  for  the  discussion  of  current  chemical  literature  and 
reading  of  papers. 

One  hour  a  week.    Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wiluamsok 


BBAWINO  AND  BBSION,  (B.  A  D.) 

Professor  Creighton 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

I)  and  I)  L44.    Evaporative  Machinery  Design. 

This  course  deals  with  the  design  of  effects,  pans,  heaters,  bagasse, 
furnaces,  and  includes  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  sugar 
house  to  secure  the  most  economical  manufacture  of  its  products,  as 
well  as  convenience  in  its  management.  The  processes  of  sugar  man- 
ufacture and  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  and  the  connections  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  results  are  carefully  reviewed.  To  this  end,  a 
complete  drawing  of  a  sugar  house,  showing  all  the  apparatus  and 
connections,  is  produced. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 

HSAT  ENaiNEEBINO,  (H.  E.) 
Professor  Creighton 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 
H  E  47.    Evaporative  Machinery. 

Recitations  and  lectures  on  the  design  of  multiple  effects,  vacuum 
pans,  bagasse  burners,  air  pumps,  systems  of  clarification,  filtering, 
centrifugals,  laying-out  sugar  houses,  calculations  of  sizes  of  apparatns 
for  looo-ton  house. 

Creighton,  Steam  Engin€\  Abraham-Bayle,  Economy  in  the  Sugar 
House. 
Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
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Drawing^  and  Besi^n.    See  D.  &  D.    Lii,  L12,  LS4*  I»ge  i?^* 
Xlectrical  Sng^eerin^.    See  B.  E.  L33,  page  143. 
English.     See  English,  11,  12,  21,  22,  page  132. 
Heat  Bngineering.    See  H.  E.  L31,  32,  45,  page  145. 
Kathematics.     See  Math.  11,  13,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  133. 
Kechanic  Arts.     See  M.  A.  11,  12;  Lii,  L12,  page  148. 
Kechanics  of  Materials  and  Graphics.    See  M.  &  M.  31,  32, 
L32.  33.  page  147. 
Physical  and  Military  Training.     See  page  135. 
Physics.    See  Physics,  21,  22,  L21,  L22;  31,  L31,  page  136. 
Surveying.     See  S.  L23,  page  159. 
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SCHOOL  OF 

ABCHITECTXmE  AND  ABCHITECTTTKAIj 
ENGINEEBINa 


OENEKAL  STATEMENT 

Courses  in  Architecture  and  Architectural  Engineering  were  estab- 
lished in  the  University  in  1908,  and  regular  and  continuous  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  in  both  schools.  As  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  training  in  those  subjects  from  the  outset,  the  instruc- 
tional force  has  been  increased  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  courses  of 
study  eflFected. 

These  courses,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
and  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  respectively,  cover  a  period  of  four 
years.  Special  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  will  be 
admitted  to  study  under  certain  restrictions  which  are  elsewhere 
stated. 

ABCHITECTUBAIi  COTJBSE 
■^Symbol  FBESHMAN  YEAB  Term 

D  &  R  L  13  1/  14  Freehand  Drawing 2  2 

D  &  R  L  15  L  16  Element.  Instrumental  Drawing  8  8 

D&R  L  17  L  18  Architectural  Graphics 2  3 

English  II  12  Comp.  and  Rhetoric,  Am.  Lit 3  3 

French  11  12  Elementary  Course 3  3 

Math.  II  Algebra 1 

Math.  13  14  Plane  Trig.,  Anal.  Geom j  ^  * 

Th.  A.  II  12  El.  of  Design,  Orders  of  Arch i  i 

Phy.  T  L  II  L  12  Physical  and  Military  Training....  8  8 

22     22 

SOPHOMOBB  TEAB  Term 

I  n 

A  &  O  21  22  Anct.  &  Med.  Hist.  &  Ornament  2  2 

D  &  D  22  Descriptive  Geometry 2 

D  &  D  1/22  Descriptive  Geom.  Drawing 3 

D&R  L  21  L  22  Cast  Drawing 2  2 

D&R  L  27  L  28  Intermed.  Design  and  Rendering  6  6 

English  23  24  English  Literature 3  3 

French  21  22  Intermediate  Course 3  3 

Math.  21  22  Anal.  Geom.,  DiflF.  Calculus )  ^ 

Math.  24  Integral  Calculus j  ^  ^ 

Physics  21  22  Mechanics  and  Heat 3  3 

Physics  L  21  L  22  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light 2  » 

26    3<5 
♦For  significance  of  Symbols  see  page  140. 
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A&O 

31 

D&R 

^  31 

D&R 

L  ^^ 

D&R 

L,VS 

D&R 

D&R 

L39 

Ptench 

31 

HA 

31 

M&M 

3» 

Th.  A 

3' 

C&OP 

41 

C&OP 

43 

CL 

41 

D&R 

L  41 

D&R 

1.43 

D&R 

L47 

English 

41 

HA 

41 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I 

I 

4 

3 

1 

I 

25 

24 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

I 

2 

3 

10 

10 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I 

I 
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JI7NIOB  TBAB 

32    Med.  Ren.  &  Mod.  Hist.  &  Orn»mt 

L  32    Advanced  Freehand  Drawing 

L  34    Water  Color 

L  36    Design  and  Rendering 

L  38    Pen  Rendering 

Clay  Modeling 

32    Advanced  Course 

32    History  of  Painting  

32    Mechanics  of  Materials,  Graphics 

32    Theory  and  Composition 

8BNIOB  TBAB 

42  Structural  Design  

44  Specifications  and  Bldg.  Materials 

42  Commercial  Law 

L  42  Life  Class 

L  46  Advanced  Design  and  Thesis 

L  48  Applied  Arts  Design 

42  English  Drama;  Chaucer 

42  History  of  Painting 

. 25     25 

ABOHITECTTJBAL  ENOINBEBINO  COTJBSE 

•Symhol  FBB8HMAN  TBAB  Term 

I  II 

Chem.  II  12  General  Chemistry  3  3 

Chem.  L  II  L  12  General  Chemistry  Laboratory ....  2  2 

D&R  L  14  Freehand  Drawing 2 

D&R  L  15  L  16  Element.  Instrumental  Drawing.  8  2 

D&R  L  17  L  18  Architectural  Graphics 2  2 

English  1 1  12  Comp.  and  Rhetoric,  Am.  Lit 3  3 

Math.  II  Algebra 1 

Math.  13  14  Plane  Trig.,  Anal.  Geom /  ^  ^ 

Th.  A.  11  12  El.  of  Design,  Orders  of  Arch i  i 

Phy.  T  II  12  Physical  and  Military  Training..  3  3 

22  23 
SOPHOXOBB  YBAB 

Anct.  &  Med.  Hist.  &  Ornament  2  2 

Descriptive  Geometry 2 

Descriptive  Geom.  Drawing 2 

Intermed.  Design  and  Rendering  3 

Argumentation,  Public  Speaking  2  2 

Anal.  Geom.,  Diff.  Calculus \ 

Integral  Calculus i  5  5 

Mechanics  and  Heat 3  3 

Electricity,  Light  and  Sound 2  2 

Elementary  Surveying 2 

•For  the  significance  of  Symbols  see  page  140.  19     18 
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English 

21 
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Math. 

21 

22 
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JT7KIOBTEAB 


A&O 

31 

32 

B&S 

1^32 

D&R 

L35 

L36 

EE 

L32 

HE 

1^31 

HE 

32 

M  &M 

31 

32 

M&M 

L32 

M&M 

33 

Physics 

31 

Physics 

L31 

Th.  A. 

31 

32 

B&S 

41 

B&S 

L  41 

B&S 

43 

B&S 

L43 

B&S 

45 

B&S 

L48 

C&OP 

43 

44 

D&R 

1.43 

L46 

HE 

•  49 

ME 

L46 

Med  .Ren.  &  Mod.  Hist.  &  Orn*mt  2      2 

Structural  Details 9 

Desi^  and  Rendering 8      8 

Applied  Electricity 8 

Experimental  Engineering 9 

Element.  Thennodvnamics 3 

Mech.  of  Mats,  and  Graphics 4      3 

Testing  Materials 9 

Analytical  Mechanics 3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  Lab ...  Sf 

Theory  and  Composition i      i 

20    19 

BBNIOB  TEAB  Term 

I    n 

Reinforced  Concrete i 

Reinforced  Concrete  Design 9 

Masonry  Construction 1 

Masonry  Construction  Design d 

Stresses  in  Framed  Structures 4 

Bridge  Design 5 

Specifications  &  Bldg.  Materials..  3      3 

Advanced  Design  and  Thesis 8   10 

Heating  and  Ventilation 2 

Engineering  Design 4 

18    22 


DEPABTMENTS 


OONSTBUOnON  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE  (C  ft  O  P) 
Assistant  Profbssor  Bein 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall. 
C  ft  O  P  41,  49.    Structural  Design. 

Theoretical  discussion  of  the  following  topics  and  their  practical 
applications:  Foundations,  masonry  walls  and  footings,  stability  and 
external  forces.  Properties  of  structural  shapes,  tension,  shearing, 
riveted  joints,  strength  of  columns  in  wood,  cast  iron,  and  steel, 
strength  and  stiffness  of  beams,  built  up  sections,  roof  trusses  in  wood 
and  steel,  reinforced  concrete,  etc.  Exercises  in  structural  design 
are  assigned  and  worked  out,  and  scale  drawings  made  on  tracing 
cloth.  The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  use  of  the  various  hand- 
books. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Seniors  in  Architecture. 
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G  &  O  P  43,  44.    Specifications  and  Building  Materials. 

This  course,  which  is  mainly  of  a  descriptive  nature,  supplements 
the  course  in  Architectural  Engineering.  It  includes  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  building  materials  and  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the 
methods  of  applying  these  materials  to  the  requirements  of  buildings. 
In  addition,  the  preparation  of  quarter-inch  scale  and  full  size  work- 
ing drawings  is  carefully  considered;  specification  writing,  legal  re- 
latiotis  of  the  parties  to  a  building  contract  and  the  various  features 
of  office  practice  are  taken  up.  Such  subjects  as  mason's  work,  car- 
penter's work,  fireproofing,  plumbing,  hardware,  etc.,  are  considered 
in  detail. 

Kidder,  Building  Conslruction  and  Superintendence^  Parts  i  and  2, 

Martin,  Details  of  Building  Construction, 

Three  hours  a  week.  Seniors  in  Architecture  and  Architectural 
Engineering. 


DRAWING,  DESIGN  AND  RENDERING  (D  &  B) 

Assistant  Profbssor  Bbin  Mr.  Labouissb 

Professor  W.  Woodward  Mr.  Gou>stein 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

D  ft  B  LIS,  L14.    Drawing  from  the  Oast. 

A  series  of  progressive  exercises  in  pencil  from  casts  in  line  and 
shade  drawings,  to  impart  skill  of  hand  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
forms  in  classic,  mediaeval,  and  rennaissance  art. 

Two  periods  a  week.     Freshmen  in   Architecture. 

Two  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Freshmen  in  Architectural 
Engineering. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

D  ft  B  L15,  L16.  Elementary  Instmlnental  Drawing  and 
Eendering. 

Elementary  composition  applied  to  the  classic  orders  by  means  of 
Hue  drawings  and  simple  renderings  in  india  ink  and  color. 

Elementary  shades  and  shadows,  lettering,  etc. 

Three  periods  a  week.    Freshmen  in  Architecture. 

Three  periods  a  week,  first  term;  two  periods  a  week,  second  term. 
Freshmen  in  Architectural  Engineering.  Mr.  Dreyfous 

B  ft  B  L17,  L18.    Architectural  Graphics. 

Intersections,  development  of  surfaces,  advanced  shades  and 
sbadows  and  perspective. 

Curtis,  Graphics, 
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McGoodwin,  Shades  and  Shadows. 

Two  periods  a  week.  Freshmen  in  Architecture  and  Architectural 
Engineering.  Mr.  Bbik 

D  &  B  L21,  Ld2.    Cast  Drawing. 

In  this  class  the  principles  and  methods  are  the  same  as  those  in  D 
&  R  Li 3,  Li 4.  The  human  head  and  figure  are  the  special  subjects 
of  study. 

Two  periods  a  week.     Sophomores  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

D  &  B  L27,  Ii28.    Intermediate  Design  and  Bendering*. 

Study  of  the  orders  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  carefully  com- 
posed frontispieces.  Rendering  of  plans  and  elevations.  Simple 
problems  in  design  and  the  composition  of  the  more  fundamental 
elements  of  Roman  architecture. 

Six  periods  a  week.    Sophomores  in  Architecture. 

Three  periods  a  week.  First  term.  Sophomores  in  Architectural 
and  Civil  Engineering.     (Special  problems  given  to  Civil  Engineers). 

Messrs.  Bbin  and  Dreypous 

D  &  B  LSI,  L82.     Advanced  Freehand  Drawing. 

The  study  of  interior  perspective,  and  landscape  in  pencil  or  crayon. 

Two  periods  a  week.    Juniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

D  &  B  L83,  L34.    Water  Oolor. 

The  study  of  color  harmony  by  exercises  in  painting  from  still 
life  and  landscape,  by  criticism  and  by  the  examination  of  exhibitions. 

Two  periods  a  week.    Juniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

D  d)s  B  L35,  L86.    Design  and  Bendering. 

Twelve  hour  sketch  problems  alternating  with  designs  for  buildings 
of  a  monumental  character  to  which  several  weeks  would  be  assigned. 
Formal  programs  are  prepared  which  test  the  classified  knowledge  at 
the  student's  command  and  his  ability  in  research.  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  designs  carefully  rendered  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 
are  required.  These  are  placed  on  exhibition  and  judged  by  a  com- 
mittee of  architects. 

Eight  periods  a  week  for  Juniors  in  Architecture  and  three  periods 
a  week  for  Juniors  in  Architectural  Engineering. 

Messrs.  Bein  and  Labouisse 

D  d)s  B  L88.    Pen  Bendering. 

A  course  of  weekly  criticisms  of  problems  in  rendering  architecture) 
work  in  pen  and  ink. 
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Two  periods  a  week.    Second  term.     Juniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  Bbin 

D  ft  B  L80.     Clay  Modeling. 

A  coarse  of  modeling  in  clay  to  develop  a  comprehension  of  mass 
and  the  study  of  reliefs. 

Two  periods  a  week.     First  term.    Juniors  in   Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Wcxjdward 

B&B  L41,  I«42.    Life  Class. 

Stady  of  the  human  figure,  to  develop  the  sense  of  proportion  and 
t^olance,  and. to  increase  power  in  graf^hic  expression. 

Two  periods  a  week.     Seniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

BAB  Ij43.     Advanced  Design. 

Sketch  problems,  group  planning,  and  the  design  of  a  building  of  an 
wnportant  character  in  various  styles.  A  continuation  and  extension 
of  D.  &  R.  1^35,  L36.  The  finished  drawings  are  mounted  on  stretch- 
ers and  exhibited  and  judged. 

Ten  periods  a  week,  first  term,  for  Seniors  in  Architecture  and  three 
periods  a  week,  first  term,  for  Seniors  in  Architectural  Engineering. 

Mbssrs.  Bbin  and  Labouissb 

B  &  B  L46.     Thesis. 

Making  a  complete  presentation  of  a  design  with  several  working 
drawings  for  an  important  structure,  accompanied  by  a  written 
BJonograph. 

Ten  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Architecture  and 
Architectural  Engineering. 

Messrs.  Bein  and  Labouisse 

B  ft  B  L47,  L48.    AppUed  Arts  Design. 

^^gning  for  the  arts  of  interior  decoration,  as  fresco,  mosaic,  fur- 
niture, hangings,  etc. ,  including  use  of  color,  historic  styles,  and 
branan  figure. 

Two  periods  a  week.    Seniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 


FBENCH 

Professor  Marin  LaMesi^^e  Mr.  Chenet 

Gibson  Hall^  Room  j/ 
French,   11   and   12.      Elementary  Course.      Grammar  and 


Section  A,  Open  only  to  students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  French. 
Eraser  and  Squair,  Shorter  French  Course;  Koren  and  Chapman's 
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French  Reader.    Written  and  oral  exercises  founded  on  selected  texts. 
Dictation. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Freshmen  in  Architecture, 

Section  B.  For  students  with  a  previous  knowledge  of  French  who 
need  to  make  a  thorough  review  of  the  grammar. 

Fraser  and  Squair,  Shorter  French  Course;  Koren  and  Chapman's 
French  Reader;  Malot,  Sans  Famille.  Written  and  oral  exercises 
founded  on  selected  texts.     Dictation. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Freshmen  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  Chenbt 

French  21  and  22.  Intermediate  Course:  Grammar,  Reading 
and  Composition. 

For  students  who  have  taken  French  I  or  its  equivalent.  Fraser  and 
Squair,  Shorter  French  Course  (continued);  M6rim^,  Colomba; 
Schinz,  Selections  from  Guy  de  Maupassant;  Bazin,  les  OberU;  Dau- 
det,  Contes  choisis;  Bazin,  Le  BU  qui  Ihfe;  Michelet,  Histoire  de 
/ra«^  (Buffum).     Composition  based  on  selected  texts.     Dictation. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Sophomores  in  Architecture. 

Messrs.  LaMesi.^b  and  Chbnet 

Trench  81  and  82.  Advanced  Courses:  Study  of  Idioms  and 
Composition. 

For  students  who  have  taken  French  i  and  2,  or  their  equivalent 
Conducted  as  far  as  possible  in  French.  Weekly  themes  based  on  some 
of  the  following  text:  Lesage,  Gil  Bias;  De  Vigny,  Cinq  MarSy  Bal- 
zac, Les  ChouanSy  Le  Curt  de  Tours ^  Eughtie  Grandet^  Le  Ph^e  Go- 
riot;  George  E.  Sand,  La  Mare  au  DiabUy  Francois  le  Champiy  Les 
Mattres  Sonneurs;  Hugo,  Les  MisSrables^  Quatre-Vingt  Treize,  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer;  Zola,  La  Dibdcle;  France,  Le  Crif9te  de 
Sylvestre  Bonnard^  Monsieur  Bergeret;  Loti,  Picheur  cTIslande, 

Three  hours  a  week.    Juniors  in  Architecture, 

Mr.  LaMbsi.^B 

HEAT  ENGINEEBING  (H.  E.) 
Profbssor  Robert 
Stanley  Thofnas  Hall 
H  E  49.    Heating  and  Ventilation. 

Heating  and  ventilation  of  residences,  schools  and  large  assembly 
halls.    Recitation,  lectures  and  designs. 
Hoffman,  Heating  and  Ventilation, 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term.    Seniors  in  Architectural  Engin- 
eering. 
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HI8TOBT  07  ABCHITEOTUBS  AHD  OBHAXBNT 

(A  A  O) 
Assistant  Professor  Bbin 
StanUy  Thomas  Hcdl. 
A  4t  O  dl,  dS.    History  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Architec- 
ture and  Omament. 

Lectures  on  prehistoric  architectnre,  architecture  of  the  Egyptians, 
AsB3rTians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Phcenidans,  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Earij  Christian,  B3rzi^tine,  Saracenic,  Moorish,  and  Romanesque. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  monuments  of  these  periods  with  their  ap- 
plications to  modem  architectural  design,    illustrated    by    lantern 
alides,  prints  and  photographs.    The  student  is  required  to  do  consid- 
erable independent  research,  .and  to  prepare  drawings  and  sketch 
'  designs  illustrating  his  knowledge  of  the  different  styles  considered. 
Simpson,  History  of  Architectural  Development^  Vols,  i  and  2. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Sophomores  in  Architecture  and  Architectural 
Engineering. 

A  4t  O  3I9  32.  History  of  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and 
Modem  Arcbitectore  and  Ornament. 

A  continuation  of  Course  A.  &  O.  21-22.  Lectures  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture; the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Prance,  England,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  Modem  architecture  and  the  various  revivals.  Colonial  archi- 
tecture in  the  United  States.  The  manner  of  treating  this  subject  is 
aniilar  to  that  described  under  Course  A.  &  O.  21-22. 

Simpson,  History  oj  Architectural  Development,  Vols.  2  and 3, 

Two  hours  a  week.  Juniors  in  Architecture  and  Architectural 
Engineering. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  (H.  A.) 
Profsssor  Bi^i^worth  Woodward 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 
H  A  81,  32.    History  of  Paintinsr. 

This  course  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  painting  from  the 
early  Christian  period,  through  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  includes 
French  and  Spanish  painting.  An  abstract  illustrated  with  prints  is 
required. 

One  hour  a  week.    Juniors  in  Architecture. 
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H  A  41,  42.    History  of  Paintinsr. 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  painting  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
England,  and  America.  An  abstract  illustrated  with  prints  is  re- 
quired. 

One  hour  a  week.    Seniors  in  Architecture. 


THEOBY  OF  ABCHITEOTTJBE  (Th.  A). 
Assistant  Professor  Bkin 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 
Th.  A.  11,  12    Elements  of  Design —Orders  of  Ardiitecture. 

Elements  of  design,  mouldings,  the  five  orders,  intercolumniation 
superposition,  vaults,  arches,  arcades,  wall  treatment,  etc. 

Ware,  American  Vignola^  Paris  i  afld  2. 

Lectures,  one  hour  a  week.  Freshmen  in  Architecture  and  Arch- 
itectural Engineering. 

Th.  A  81,  82.    Theory  and  Composition. 

Lectures  and  criticism — General  and  technical  laws  of  character  in 
art.  Theoretical  discussions  of  decoration  and  planning.  Practical 
applications  to  the  design  of  various  types  of  buildings. 

One  hour  a  week.  Juniors  in  Architecture  and  Architectural  En- 
gineering. 

These  lectures  are  supplemented  by  individual  daily  criticisms  over 
the  drawing  board  of  the  prog^ms  assigned  for  study  and  presenta- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Drawing  and  Design.  Practicing  architects 
in  the  city  are  invited  to  assist  in  these  criticisms  from  time  to  time. 


Bridge  and  Structural  Engineering.  See  B.  &S.  L32,  41,  L4i> 
43,  L43,  L45,  M8,  page  153. 

Chemistry.   See  Chem.  1 1,  Li  i ,  12,  L12,  page  132. 

Drawing  and  Design.    See  D.  &  D.  22,  L  22,  page  172. 

Electrical  Engineering.    See  E.  E.  L32,  page  143. 

English.     See  English,  11,  12  and  21,  22,  page  132. 

Heat  Engineering.     See  H.  E.  32,  page  145. 

Mathematics.     See  Math.  11,  13,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  133. 

Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Graphics.  See  M.  &  M.  31,33, 
M.  &  M.  L32,  33.  page  I47- 

Municipal  Engineering.     See  M.  E.  L46,  page  156. 

Physical  and  Military  Training.    See  page  135. 

Physics.    See  Physics,  21,  L  21,  22,  L  22,  31,  L31,  page  136. 

Surveying.    See  S.  L23,  page  159. 
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ROBERT  SHARP.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  President  of  the  University. 


BRANDT  VAN  BLARCOM  DIXON,  A.  M.,  LL.   D..  President  of 

Newcomh  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
ELLSWORTH  WOODWARD,  Director  of  School  of  Art,  Professor 

c^  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Design. 
GERTRUDE  ROBERTS  SMITH,  Professor  of  Water-Color  Painting 

and  Decoration  of  Textiles. 
MARY  LEAL  HARKNESS,  Ph,  D.,  Professor  of  Utin. 
CLARA  GREGORY  BAER,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
FREDERICK  WESPY,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  German. 
MARY  CASS  SPENCER.  M.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
MARY  GIVEN  SHEERER,  Assistant  Director  of  Pottery,  Professor 

of  Pottery  and  China  Decoration. 
JAMES  ADAIR  LYON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
WILLIAM  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
PIERCE  BUTLER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 
SUSAN  DINSMORE  TEW,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
ANN  HERO  NORTHRUP,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
LEON  RYDER  MAXWELL,  A.  M.,  Director  of  School  of  Music, 

Professor  of  Voice  and  Composition. 
CHEVALIER  GIUSEPPE  PERRATA,  Mus.  Doc.,  Professor  of  Piano 

and  Composition. 
JOHN  MADISON  FLETCHER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental 

and  Clinical  Psychology. 
HARRIET    AMELIA    BOYER.  Professor   of    Domestic  Science. 
ULLIAN  SHELLEY.   Professor  of  Domestic  Art. 
tHEINRICH  HERMAN   MAURER.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 
tDANIEL  BELL  LEARY,  A.  M..  Prof essor  of  Education. 
IMOGEN  STONE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
A.MELIE  ROMAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Design. 
CAROLINE  FRANCIS  RICHARDSON,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  English. 
LOTA  LEE  TROY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

ISenrices  termiiuited  February  1, 1918. 


fResiinied. 
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ADEUN  KLAM  SPENCER,  A.  M..  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Geology. 

•HOWARD  RUSSELL  HUSE,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

DAGNY  SUNNE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychologfy. 

IRENE   AGNES    McCULLOCH,    Ph.   D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Biology. 

MARY  WILLIAMS  BUTLER,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  I>esign. 

FELIPE  FERNANDEZ,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

ALICE  WEDDELL,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

HENRY  DRUEDING,  Instructor  in  Organ. 

*LYDIA  ELIZABETH  FROTSCHER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  German. 

ELEANOR  ELMIRE  REAMES,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

WALTER  LOUIS  GOLDSTEIN,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Harmony  and 
Piano. 

OTTO  FINCK,  Instructor  in  Violincello. 

ANITA  GONZALES  ROESCHNEIDER,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

ERNEST  EMILE  SCHU  YTEN,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

t PAULINE  WRIGHT,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

ELEANOR  McMAIN,  Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 

ESTHER  FINLAY  HARVEY,   A.  B.,  and  Instructor   in   Library 
Work,  and  Librarian. 

LILLIAN  FLORENCE  PARKER,  Instructor  in  Public  School  Music. 

VIRGINIA  REESE  WITHERS,  A.  B  ,  Instructor  in  French. 

ANNIE  MIRIAM  WOOD,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science. 

HAZEL  ELIZABETH  FIELD,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

MAUDE  VIRGINIA  WESTBROOK,  Instructor  in  Voice. 

LILUE  RICHARDSON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

JULIE  FROTSCHER  KOCH,  A.  M.,  Acting  Instructor  in  German. 

ELIZABETH  MAY  McFETRIDGE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  English. 

JULIA  MAY  BREAZEALE,  B.  Mus.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Violin. 

PORTIA  PEARCE  RANDOLPH,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Domestic  Art. 

VIOLA  MURPHY  ALLEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

LYDA   LIVERMORE  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Train- 
ing. 

fHAZEL  HERBERT  BEARD,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology. 

THEODORA  DUVAL  SUMNER,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  English. 

RIETTA  GLASSELL  GARLAND,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics. 

GYFFORD  KNIGHT  HAINES,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  History. 

MARY  ISABEL  LUND,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Latin, 

•  Absent  on  leave. 
fResi^ned. 
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HERMINE  ELISABETH  UJFFY,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Chem- 

MARY  CLAYTON  SUMNER,  A.  B..  Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology. 
KATHARINE  KOPMAN,  Supervisor  of  Art  Practice. 
ISABELLA  STIRLING  SNODGRASS,  A.  B.,  Supervisor  of  Musical 
Practice. 

COMMITTERS  OF  THB  FACT7LTT 

The  President  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees. 

Committee  on  Admission  and  Advanced  Standing:  Professors 
Lyon  and  Tew. 

Committee  on  labrary  Professors  Butler,  Lyon,  Smith,  Tew, 
Harvey,  We^py. 

Committee  on  Course  of  Stud  7  and  Electives:  Profes^rs  I3ut- 
Icr,  M.  C.  Spencer,  Lyon,  Harkness,  Northrup,  E.  Woodward. 

Committee  on  Student  Entertainment:  Professors  Lyon,  Nor- 
thrup. 

Committee  on  Book  Store.      Professors  Lyon,  Butler,  Tew. 

Committee  on  Athletics:    Professors  Baer,  Frotscher. 

Conunittee  on  Publications:    Professors  Richardson,  Butler. 


THE  OOLLEOE 

The  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  was  founded  in  1886 
by  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  as  a  memorial  to  her  daughter, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 

In  perpetuating  the  memory  of  an  only  child,  Mrs.  Newcomb  en- 
abled the  Tulane  Administrators  to  round  out  the  ideal  of  a  univer- 
sity by  the  creation  of  an  institution  that  would  give  to  women  all  the 
educational  advantages  which  had  before  been  offered  only  to  men. 


BEaXTIBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

(See  page  44). 


GENEBAX  IKFOBMATION 


SESSION 

The  College  will  open  September  26,  1918,  and  regular  work  will 
begin  immediately.    Session  will  close  June  4,  1919. 

Any  student  registering  later  than  the  date  set  for  registration 
['September  23  and  24)  will  be  charged  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar. 
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Students  whose  daily  work  has  not  been  satisfactory  will,  therefore, 
need  a  higher  mark  in  examinations  to  secure  promotion. 

2.  A  student  whose  general  average  for  the  term  in  any  subject  falls 
between  55  and  70  per  cent  is  conditioned  in  that  subject.  A  student 
whose  grade  falls  below  55  per  cent  in  any  subject  will  be  considered 
as  having  failed,  and  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  over  in 
class,  or  to  take  the  work  under  an  approved  instructor  and  pass  an 
examination  given  by  the  college. 

3.  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  shall  have  two  re-examina- 
tions and  no  more.  If  unsuccessful  in  these  she  shall  be  considered 
as  having  failed.  A  student  who  has  failed  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
re-examination,  except  as  stated  above.  To  pass  in  an  examination 
for  removing  conditions  or  failures,  the  student  must  make  an  aver- 
age of  75. 

4.  A  student  failing  in  both  re-examinations  will  take  the  subject 
over  and  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  the  course  of  study  in  pro- 
portion. 

5.  Examinations  to  remove  conditions  acquired  at  the  mid-year 
examinations  will  be  held  (i)  in  the  following  April  or  May,  (2)  in 
the  following  September,  at  the  time  of  the  regular  entrance  examina- 
tions. Examinations  to  remove  conditions  acquired  at  the  final  exam- 
ination period  will  be  held  (i)  in  the  following  September,  (2)  in 
the  following  December  or  January.  In  spring  and  winter  these  ex- 
aminations will  be  held  on  Saturdays. 

6.  Due  notice  of  examinations  to  remove  conditions  will  be  given 
on  the  bulletin  board;  and  students  must  take  advantage  of  the  earli- 
est opportunity  to  remove  their  conditions.  The  summer  vacaium 
should  be  devoted  to  work  preparatory  to  condition  examinations,  as 
deficient  students  wilt  not  be  permitted  to  carry  extra  wofk  during 
term  time, 

7.  A  condition  in  a  half  year  of  any  subject  will  count  as  one  condi- 
tion; for  example,  a  student  failing  to  pass  in  any  subject  at  the  mid- 
year and  at  the  final  examinations  will  have  two  conditions. 

8.  A  Freshman  having  four  or  more  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College  when 
formally  notified  by  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. 

9.  Any  Freshman  whose  work  is  not  satisfactory  within  the  first 
month  after  entrance  may  then  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
upon  her  preparation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
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10.  A  student  whose  class  work  is  distinctly  below  grade  and  nn- 
aatisfactory,  may  be  excluded  from  any  class  by  the  faculty  upon 
recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

11.  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  will  not  be  allowed  to 
inoceed  to  a  more  advanced  class  in  that  subject  until  the  condition  is 
removed;  except  that  a  student  conditioned  at  the  halt-year  examina- 
tions may  proceed  with  the  class,  and  take  the  condition  exam- 
ination in  April  or  May;  if  she  fails  in  this  she  may  take  the  examina- 
tion in  September.  A  student  conditioned  at  the  final  examinations 
will  take  the  examination  in  September,  and  in  case  of  failure, 
again  in  December  or  January. 

12.  A  student  of  a  higher  class  having  five  or  more  conditions  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term,  will  be  required  to  drop  back  at  once  to  the  next 
lower  class,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  additional  work  in 
the  higher  class. 

13.  Seniors  failing  in  any  subject  the  first  term  will  have  two  oppor- 
tunities for  removing  the  condition.  The  first  re-examination  will  be 
held  within  a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  term ;  the 
second  re-examination,  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  Seniors  fail- 
ing in  any  subject  in  the  second  term  will  have  one  re-examination 
&nd  no  more. 

14-  No  condition  examination  will  be  given  Seniors  after  the  Satur- 
day before  Commencement. 

15.  A  Senior  who  fails  to  pass  for  graduation  with  her  class,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  standing  her  examination  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  session,  and,  if  successful,  Mrill  receive  her  degree  at  that  time. 

16.  A  student  having  two  conditions  may  still  register  as  a  regular 
student  with  her  class.  A  student  having  more  than  two  conditions 
will  be  registered  in  a  lower  class  until  her  conditions  are  reduced  to 
two. 

17.  A  student  who  has  three  conditibns,  will  be  required  to  omit 
one  subject  in  the  regular  course.  A  student  who  has  more  than 
three  and  less  than  six  conditions,  will  be  required  to  omit  two  sub- 
jects in  the  regular  course.  The  subjects  to  be  omitted  will  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 

18.  A  student  having  six  condiiions  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
^oiU  be  required  to  take  the  class  over  in  all  subjects, 

19.  Conditions,  whether  due  to  failure  in  work,  or  to  absence,  must 
be  made  up  within  a  year  or  the  subject  repeated  in  class. 

20.  A  student  absent  from  any  examination,  for  any  cause,  will 
be  counted  as  conditioned. 
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School 
of 
School      House- 


School 

C^^tlmm,^  OCnOUl  X1UU9C-  _* 

'       of  Art       ^.d  ^^ 

omy 


Begistration  Pee  { „ $10.00 

Student  Pee  J 5.00 

Tuition — per  term: 

1  hour  course 8.00 

2  hour  course 15.00 

3  hour  course 20.00 

1  subject 20.00      20.00      20.00  

2  subjects 35.00      30.00      35.00  ^ 

3  subjects 45.00      35.00      45-<»  

Full  course  leaduig  to  di- 
ploma or  degree 55-«> 

Mechanical  B(K>kbinding. ...  .  15.00  — 

Regrular  students,  Major 
or  Minor  Instrument,  2 
lessons  a  week,  34  les- 
sons to  a  term — 

Piano I  27.00,40.00 

.i  53.00.  65.00 

Voice 4aoo,  ^.00 

Organ 40.00 

Violin 27.00,40.00 

Violoncello     or     other 

Orchestral  Instrument 32.00 

Minor  Instrument,  1  les- 
son a  week,  17  lessons 
to  a  term — 

Piano I  U.00,  21.00 

I  27.00,  33.00 

Voice Zi  .00,  33.00 

Organ 21.00 

Violin 14.00,  21.00 

Violoncello,  etc. 17.00 

Special  students,  9  les- 
sons a  week,  34  lessons 
to  a  term— 

Piano f  3300,  50.00 

[  67.00,  80.00 

Voice 50.00,80.00 

Organ 50.00 

Violin 33.00,  50.00 

Violoncello,  etc 40.00 
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College 


School 

of 

School       House- 

of  Art         hold 

Bcou- 

oray 


School 

of 
Music 


1  lesson  a  week,  17  les- 
sons to  a  teim — - 
Piano 


Voice 

Organ  _ 

Violin    

Violoncello,  etc 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing.... 

Song  Repertoire    and  In- 
terpretation   

Ensemble  (except  chortis) 

Recital  Class 

Sbgle  Recital 

Use  of  Organ,  1  hour  daily 

Use  of  Piano,  i  hour  daily.. 

Each  additional  hour 

laboratory  fees: 

Domestic  Science  Supplies.. 

Domestic  Science  Supplies 
Homemakers*  Course...*...    ^ 

Studio  Fee,  Art i.Sof 

Experimental  Pottery 

China  Painting 

Figure  Drawing 

Methods  Fee,  Art 

Metal  Work  Fee i.oot 

Bookbinding  Fee 2.oot 

Board,  per  term 

Infirmary  Fee,  per  term 5.00 

Incidental  Fee  i  „ 10.00 


1.50 
I -sot 
I. oof 
I. sot 
I. oof 
I.oot 

2. oof 

5.00 
10.00 


17.00, 

34oo» 


25.50 
42.50 


25.50,  42.50 
25.50 


17.00, 


3.oot      3.oot        8.00 


5.00 
1.50 


25.50 
20.00 
10.00 

10.00 
8.00 
2.50 
.25 
8.00 
6.00 
5.00 

3.oot 


5.00 
10.00 


125.00 

5.00 

10.00 


I  Payable  once  a  year  on  entering.  Students  taking  less  tban  three  studies 
will  be  charged  five  dollars  registration  fee  and  no  student  fee. 

Students  taking  practical  music  only  will  be  exempt  from  registration  and 
contingent  fees. 

t  Payable  only  if  these  courses  are  taken. 

I  Payable  only  by  studento  using  meUl  work  studio  outside  class  hours. 
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NBWOOMB  OOLLBGE 

The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  foster  the  intcllectoal  life  in  any 
way  that  may  seem  to  be  most  helpful  and  promising  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  culture  and  social  usefulness.  Instruction 
is  offered  first,  therefore,  in  what  are  commonly  called  arts  and 
sciences;  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  these  subjects,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  represents  the  first  and  most  general 
purpose  of  Newcomb  College.  But  the  College  should  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community,  if  possible,  by  more  careful  preparation  for  the 
specific  demands  of  modem  life;  it  should  in  as  many  wa3rs  as  possible 
endeavor  to  equip  young  women  for  effective  service  to  society. 

Therefore,  it  has  added  to  the  academic  instruction,  which  is  the 
central  part  of  its  work,  special  instruction  in  schools  devoted  to  the 
training  of  students  for  particular  vocations. 

Degrees,  Diplomas,  Certificates 

The  regular  course  of  the  College,  covering  four  years,  when  satis- 
factorily completed  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A  course  oi  four  years  in  studies  specially  grouped  for  the  needs  of 
those  wishing  training  as  teachers,  leads  to  the  iiegree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Education. 

The  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Art,  four  years,  leads  to  a 
Diploma  in  Art.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Art  offers  diplomas  for 
teachers  of  art,  upon  completion  of  a  course  covering  two  years,  and 
special  certificates  for  proficiency  in  other  courses. 

The  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Music,  four  years,  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Music  offers 
diplomas  similar  to  those  of  the  School  of  Art. 

The  School  of  Household  Economy  offers  diplomas  similar  to 
those  of  the  School  of  Art. 

Aitenlion  is  especially  called  lo  Ihe following  regulation :  Applicants 
for  diploma  or  certificate,  or  students  who  have  taken  only  a  partial 
course,  and  are  desirous  of  making  up  their  deficiency  and  receiving  a 
degree  or  diploma  in  a  regular  course,  are  required  to  give  notice  in 
writing,  through  the  Registrar  of  the  College,  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  year  in  which  the  certificate  or 
diploma  is  to  be  conferred.  The  application  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  who  will  report  to  the  faculty. 


OOLLBGE  C0T7BSBS 

The  courses  of  study  extend  over  four  years  and  lead  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.    The  minimum  requirement  is  five  subjects  per 
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jear  (exclusive  of  physical  tndning)  erf  not  less  than  three  hoars  each. 
Tht  election  of  a  subject  rated  at  more  than  three  hours  shall  not  re- 
duce the  number  of  subjects  required.  The  course  leading  to  this  de- 
gree, therefore,  requires  that  the  candidate  show  from  62)^  to  66^ 
"hours.**  according  to  subjects  elected.  Every  student  is  required 
to  devote  two  hours  a  week  in  each  year  to  physical  education » 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  coarse  is  essential  to  good  stand- 
ing. 

A  collie  subject  in  which  there  is  one  recitation  a  week  through 
the  college  year  is  the  unit  for  estimating  **hours;**  such  a  subje<it  is 
rated  at  one  "hour;"  and  a  college  subject  in  which  there  are  three 
recitations  a  week  through  the  year  will  count  as  three  hours.  In 
the  tabulated  statement  of  the  course  of  study  below,  and  in  the 
<^fiscription  of  courses  on  later  pages,  the  credit  allowed  each  subject 
is  indicated. 

Every  <:andidate  for  the  degree  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses 
allowing  not  less  than  six  hours  in  English,  three  in  Mathematics, 
three  in  History,  three  in  Philosophy,  eight  in  Science,  nine  in  Foreign 
I^^ngnage,  and  one-half  hour  in  library  work.  The  particular  courses 
required  in  these  subjects  are  indicated  below. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  first  two  years  permits  of  a  limited 
election  as  between  certain  subjects;  in  the  last  two  years  a  wider 
Section  is  permitted. 

All  students  must  confer  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  election 
of  their  studies.  Freshmen  will  confer  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Course  of  Study;  other  students  will  confer  with  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  their  major  study;  and  all  courses  of  study 
must  be  submitted  by  the  student  for  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Course  of  Study.  No  Freshman  subject  may  be  elected  in  the 
Senior  year.  A  student  who  begins  a  language  in  college,  must  con- 
tinue it  for  two  years;  and  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  elect  for  col- 
lege credit  in  the  same  year  more  than  one  foreign  language  in  which 
she  has  no  preparation.  No  student  will  be  regarded  as  properly  reg- 
istered for  any  subject  unless  her  course  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee. 

Special  rules  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  electing  their  courses 
may  be  found  in  the  General  RtUes  of  the  College^  of  which  a  copy 
will  be  furnished  to  each  student.  For  description  of  courses  see 
Courses  of  Instruction^  page  201. 

Blective  Courses  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Tears 
In  the  Junior  year  the  student  will  select  a  major  subject  in  which 
•he  will  take  courses  amounting  to  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
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twelve  hours  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  With  the  advice 
of  the  instructor  in  her  major,  she  will  select  a  minor  subject  of 
not  less  than  three  hours,  which  may  be  taken  in  either  Junior  or 
Senior  year.    ■  . 

Major  subjects  with  their  related  minors  are  indicated  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing groups: 

I.  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German  as  major,  with  another  lan- 
guage, or  with  History,  or  with  English  as  minor. 

II.  History  as  major,  with  Economics,  Sociology,  English   or  a 
language  as  minor. 

III.  Psychology  as  major,  with  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry  or  Biology  as  minor. 

IV.  English  as  major,  vnth  History,  Latin,   Greek,  French  or 
German  as  minor. 

V.  Mathematics  as  major,  with  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Economics,  Psychology,  Greek  or  Latin  as  minor. 

VI.  Physics  or  Chemistry  as  major,  with  another  science,  Matlie- 
matics  or  Psychology  as  minor. 

VII.  Biology  as  major,  with  another  science,  Mathematics,  Psy- 
chology or  Art  (drawing)  as  a  minor. 

VIII.  Music  as  major   (courses  in  theory,  see  directions  under 
School  of  Music)  with  Mathematics,  History,  English  or  language  as 


Gouraes  of  Study  by  Glasses 


FRESHMAN 

RBQriRBD 

English  Ai  (/) 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Mathematics 

History  (^) 

Chemistry  A  Bi 

Physics  A  Bi 

Biology  A  Bi 

Library,  %  year 

JUNIOR 
RBQUIRBD 

Major  Subject 
Philosophy  Ci 
Electives 


HOURS 

3 
3 


one  major 

and 
one  minor  (^)  3 

elect  one  3 

% 

HOURS 
3 

3  • 
9 


SOPHOMORE 
REQUIRED 

English  B5 
Minor  Language  (^) 
History  (^) 
Physics  B  Ca      1 
Chemistry  BC3  Ki) 
Biology  B  C2-3  J 

Major  Language 
Mathematics 

or 
Science 

SENIOR 
RBQthRBD 

Major  Subject 
Minor  Subject  {fi) 
Electives 


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 


HOURS 
3 

3 
9 


(/)  A  student  showing  deficiency  in  her  class  work  in  any  Freshman  study  will 
be  required  to  take  an  additional  hour  of  class  work,  at  the  direction  of  the  in- 
ttmctor,  until  her  work  it  aatitfactory. 
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(a)  Those  who  elect  a  beginning  language  must  continue  it  through  the  Sopho. 
more  year.  A  student  may  in  the  Sophomore  or  in  the  Junior  year  substitute 
aaotbcr  subject  for  the  language  offered  as  major  for  entrance.  A  student  may  in 
the  Janior  year  substitute  another  subject  for  the  language  offered  as  minor  for 
entrance.  That  is,  the  student  must  show  hours  not  less  than  three  in  the  major,  not 
less  than  six  in  the  minor  language.  A  student  who  has  satisfied  the  require- 
ment of  nine  hours  in  langiiages  may  sutietitute  a  suitable  elective  at  any  time. 

J)  A  student  offering  one  unit  for  entrance  in  either  Physics  or  Chemistry  will 
elect  the  science  not  offered;  a  student  offering  one  unit  in  each,  may  elect  either 
vabject  in  the  group.  Biology  or  History. 

'4]  Students  who  offer  Ancient  History  for  entrance  will  elect  English  History 
ASA,  those  who  offer  English  History  will  elect  Ancient  History.  Al  or  A2. 
A  Student  ihay,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  elect  in  the  Freshman 
year  a  course  in  History  to  satisfy  the  requirement  in  History;  in  this  case,  she 
vuLT  in  the  Sophomore  year,  elect  a  course  in  Mathematics  continuing  the  work 
oi  the  Freshman  year,  or  a  course  in  applied  science,  or  a  course  in  History  other 
than  the  one  specified. 

(5)  All  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree  must  elect  one  subject  from  this  group. 
They  must,  in  addition,  elect  at  least  one  other  course  in  Science  (5  hours),  which 
may  be  either  the  A  Bl  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology,  or  a  course  iu  these  or 
other  sciences  taken  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  year. 

(^    The  minor  subject  may  be  taken  in  either  Junior  or  Senior  year, 


0OUB8ES  I.BADINO  TO  THE  DEOBBE    OF     BAGHELOB 
OF  ABTS  IN  EDXrOATION 

Courses  in  Education  are  ofiPered  in  which  certain  required  studies 
in  Psychology  and  Education  are  taken  in  connection  with  groups  of 
Electives  chosen  from  the  special  branches  in  which  the  student 
desires  to  fit  herself  for  teaching.  A  diploma  is  awarded  for  a  full  two 
year  course;  and  the  diploma  in  such  cases  will  show  the  particular 
subjects  in  which  the  student  has  specialized.  A  full  four  year  coiu-se 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education.  The  require- 
ments in  this  course,  as  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  coiu-se,  are  stated  in 
"hours,"  one  hour  being  allowed  for  successful  completion  of  a  course 
in  which  there  is  one  recitation  a  week,  three  hours  for  a  course  in 
which  there  are  three  recitations  a  week  through  the  college  year. 

The  value  of  each  study,  expressed  in  hours,  is  given  in  the  tables 
below,  and  under  Courses  of  Instruction,  The  number  of  hours 
necessary  to  secure  the  diploma  or  the  degree  will,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat  with  the  electives  chosen.  All  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 

All  candidates  for  the  diploma  or  the  degree  must  satisfy  the  re» 
quirements  in  physical  training,  two  hours  a  week  in  each  year. 
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FRBSHBCAN  YBAR  HOURS  SOPHOMORE  YBAR  aCHTRS 

English  A I  3      History  of  Bducation  Bi  2 

Library  Ai  }i      Introductory  and  Genetic 

Physical  Training  Psychology  B 1-2  3 

Electives  (see  below)  Physical  Training 

Electives  (see  below). 
At  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Sophomore  year  a  diploma 
will  be  given,  indicating  the  course  pursued;  or  the  student  may  con- 
tinue her  work  for  two  more  years,  as  outlined  below,  with  the  aim 
of  securing  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  Education. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  HOURS  SENIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

English  3      Principles  of  Education  CD2      3 

French,  German  or  Spanish     3      Elementary  or  Secondary 
Mathematics,  History  or  Education  2 

Economics  3      French,  German  or  Spanish        3 

Physical  Training  Physical  Training 

Electives  ( see  below ) .  Electives  (see  below  ) . 

Students  pursuing  the  course  given  above  may  elect  the  subjects  in 
which  they  wish  special  preparation  as  teachers,  and  for  their  guidance 
the  courses  to  be  pursued  are  outlined  below.  The  student  may  por- 
sue  her  work  in:  (i)  Academic  Subjects,  (2)  Art,  (3)  Music,  (4) 
Household  Economy,  (5)  Art  and  Music,  (6)  Physical  Training. 

Students  Electing  Academic  Subjecte. 
A  student  electing  academic  subjects  will  consult  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  for  determination  of  the  details  of  her  coarse. 
She  will  require  four  courses,  allowing  three  hours  each,  in  the  Fresh- 
man year,  and  three  in  the  Sophomore  year,  or  vice  versa;  and  she 
will  be  required  to  elect  her  studies  in  the  first  two  years  according  to 
one  of  the  following  plans: 

(a)  At  least  two  courses  (six  hours)  in  the  language  offered  for 
entrance;  if  two  languages  have  been  offered,  she  may  continue  either 
the  major  or  the  minor  language. 

(b)  At  least  one  course  (three  hours)  in  Mathematics,  and  one  ad- 
ditional course  (five  hours)  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology. 

No  course  will  be  regarded  as  properly  registered  unless  approved 
by  the  Committee. 

To  secure  the  certificate  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  student  must 
show  a  minimum  of  29>^  hours  (33^  if  her  elections  have  included 
two  laboratory  science  courses  rated  at  5  hours  ^ch),  8^  of  which 
are  in  the  required  studies  above,  the  remainder  being  elective.    For 
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gtadnatioa  with  thedegree»  she  must  show  32  additional  hours,  17 
of  which  are  in  the  required  studies  above,  the  remainder  being 
elective. 


HOURS  SOPHOMORB  YBAR  HOURS 

^yi  Required  Studies  5 

12  Blectives  9 

HOURS         SENIOR  YBAR  HOURS 

9  Required  Studies  8 

6  Electives  9 

(1}  The  student  may  take  three  electives,  allowing  9  hours*  in  the  Freshman 
jcar,  ntaking  up  the  remainder  of  12  hours  in  the  Sophomore  year;  or  she  may 
laake  12  boors  in  the  Freshman  year,  leaving  9  for  the  Sophomore. 


FRBSHICAN  YEAR 

Required  Studies 
BlectiTes  (i) 

JUNIOR  Year 
ReqniTed  Studies 
Hlectives 


STTTDENTS  OF  ABT  WILL  TAKE* 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


HOURS 


SOPHOMORB  YBAR 


HOURS 


Required  Studies  (see  p.  192)  3>^    Required  Studies  ( see  p.  192 ;      5 

Cast  Drawing  A  S  5 2      Cast  Drawing  B  S  5 2 

Freehand  Perspective  A  S  4..    2 

Water  Color  A  S  6 2 

Design  A  S  8 2 

Mechanical  Dravring  A  S  10..    i 


Freehand  Perspective  B  S  4..  2 

Water  Color  B  C  D  S  6 i 

Design  B  S  8 2 

Projection   and   Mechanical 

Perspective  each  }^  yr.  BS 10.  i 

English  or  History 3 

SENIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  ( see  p.  1 92  )  8 

Drawing  from  Life  C  D  S  9..  i 

Water  Color  B  C  D  S  6 i 

Design  D  S  8 i 

Applied  Design  S  17  or  16  or 

18  or  22  or  25  or  23 i 

History  of  Painting  D  S  14..  i 

Composition  S  1 1 i 

Education  S  29 i 

Aesthetics  D9** i 

*  Students  electing  this  course  must  have  had  High  School  Drawing  or  show 
by  examination  satisfactory  aptitude  for  the  art  elective. 
^  See  courses  in  Psjrchology. 


JUNIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  seep.  192)  9 

Drawing  from  Life  C  D  S  9..  i 

Education  S  28 i 

History  of  Painting  C  S  14....  i 
Applied  Design  Si 6  or  17  or 

22  or  18  or  25  or  23 i 

Water  Color  B  C  D  S  6 i 

Design  C  S  8 i 
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STUDENTS  OF  MITSIO  WILL  TAXB 


PRBSHMAN  YEAR 


CREDIT 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


CREDIT 


English  Ai 3 

Library  Ai }i 

Physical  Training 
Elements    of   Theory    A    i 

^  year i 

Physics  A  8  ^  year % 

Elementary  Harmony  A  12 

yi  year  1% 

Solfeggio,  Elementary  A  3 

(^) 2>^ 

Appreciation  of  Music  A  S  8  2 

Observation  of  Classes  in 
Public  Schools  A  29;  Des- 
criptive Themes i 

Recital  Class  S  28  {2) % 

Chorus  S  27  {2) yi 

Practical  Music,  extra  (/)  i  or  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR  CREDIT 

English 3 

French,  German  or  Spanish....  3 
Mathematics,  History  or 

Economics 3 

Physical  Training 

Counterpoint  C  D  4 3 

Solfeggio,  Advanced  C  13....  i 

Recital  Class  S  28  (2) % 

Chorus  S  27  (2) ^ 

Practical  Music,  extra  (/)  i  or  2 

NOTES. 

(/)  Voice  and  piano  recommended,  but  other  instruments  may  be  chosen. 
Attention  is  called,  however,  to  g^raduation  requirement  of  ability  to  sing  and 
play  the  piano  acceptably.  Fees  according  to  teacher  chosen  at  rate  for  regular 
students. 

{2)    No  outside  preparation  required. 


History  of  Education    Bi 2 

Introductory  and  Genetic 

Psycholo^  Bi-2 3 

Physical  Training 

Advanced  Harmouv  B  C  2....      3 

Solfeggio,  Intermediate  B  10     2 

History  of  Music  B  S  7 2 

Methods   in    PubHc  School 

Music  BCD  9 3 

Recital  Class  S  28  {2) }i 

Chorus  S  27  (2) )4 

Practical  Music,  extra  (/)  i  or  2 

SENIOR  YEAR  CUHDIT 

Principles  of  Education  CD2     3 
Elementary  or  Secondary 

Education 2 

French,  German  or  Spanish     3 
Physical  Training 
Instrumentation    and    Con- 
ducting D 14 2 

Analysis  D  15 i 

Methods  in    Public  School 

Music,  Advanced  D  16 i 

Recital  Class  S  28  {2) }4 

Chorus  S  27  {2) }^ 

Thesis i 

Practical  Music,  extra  (/)  i  or  2 


STT7DENTS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY  WILL  TATTB;  (1) 

PRBSHMAN  YBAR         HOURS    SOPHOMORE  YBAR       HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  192 )    3^  Required  Studies  (see  p.  59) ..    5 


Chemistry  A  2 3 

Art  A  2 2 

Domestic  Science  A  i 3 

Domestic  Art  A  i 3 


Art  B  2 2 

Domestic  Science  B  2 3 

Domestic  Art  B  2 3 

Domestic  Science  Teaching, 

B3 I 

Domestic  Art  Teaching,  B  3  i 

Biology  AB  i 3 
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JUmOR   YBA.R  HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  192)    9 
Bor  Stadents  Specializing 

in  Domestic  Science: 

Domestic  Science  C  4 3 

Chemistry  of  Nutritipn  C  5..    3 
For  Students  Specializing 

in  Domestic  Art: 

Domestic  Art  C  4,  5,  6,  7 4 

Art  C  2 2 


SBNIOR  YBAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  192 )    8 
For  Students  Specializing 

in  Domestic  Science : 

Domestic  Science  D  5 5 

Design' D  8,  9,  10,  11  (2) 4 

For  Students  Specializing 

in  Domestic  Art : 

Domestic  Art  D  5,  6 5 

Art  D  2 2 


(1;  SitidcDts  wishing  to  take  only  one,  not  both,  of  the  subjects  in  household 
ecoaotnics,  may  elect  a  suitab'e  subject  as  a  substitute  with  t)  e  consent  of  the 
Commiftee  on  Course  of  Study. 

(2)  Students  in  Domestic  Science  are  required  to  take  the  regular  course  in  Art 
•  A  B  2)  ui  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  one  additional  year  in  Art, 
either  Art  C  2  or  Art  D  2. 


tlTUi>JfiNT8 


PRBSHMAN 


WISHINO  TO    COMBINE  GOUBSES   IN    ABT 
AND  MirSIO  WILL  TAKE 


YBAR  HOURS 

Form  Study  AS3    f  %  year  \  w 
Picture  Study  ASi2\    each    /^ 

Water  Color  A  S  6 i 

Design  ASS  i 

Cast  Drawing  A  S  5 i 

Elements    of    Theory    A  i" 

%  year 

Physics  A  8  j^  year 

Elementary  Harmony  A  12 

%  year 

Solfeggio,  Elementary  A3... 


3 


2j^ 


SOPHOMORE  YBAR  HOURS 

Physical  Training 

Education  S  28 i 

Water  Color  B  S  6 i 

Design  B  S  8 i 

Projection  B  S  10  j^  year.... ) 
Cast  Drawing  B  S  5  >^  year..  / 
Methods   in    Public  School 

Music  BCD  9 3 

Appreciation  of  Music  A  S  8..     2 
Chorus  S  27 K 


JUNIOR  YBAR 


HOURS   SBNIOR  YBAR 


HOURS 


WaterCol.  BCDS6  f  yi  year) 
Plant  Forms  S  31 ...  \    each    j 

Perspective  A  S  4 i 

History  of  Painting  D  S  14....  i 
Advanced  Harmony  B  C  2....  3 
Chorus  S  27 }i 


Life  Drawing  CDS  9 i 

Water  Color  A  S  6 i 

Design  C  S  8 i 

Education  S  29 i 

Analysis  D  15 i 

Methods   in   Public  School 

Music,  Advanced  D 16  i 

History  of  Music  B  S  7 2 

History  of  Painting  D  S  14..  i 
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STX7DENTS  IN  TBAININO  00X7BSE  FOB  TEAOSBBS  IN 
PHYSIGAIi    EDXrOATION   WILL    TAKB 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  HOURS       SOPHOMORE  YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  192)    3 >^  Required  Studies  (see  p.  192)     5 

Biology  A  B  1 3      Physics       1 

Kinesiology  A  9 3      Biologpr  or  J- _ 5 

History  of  Physical  Educa-  Chemistry  J 

tionAio I      Physiology  of  Exercise  B  12^ 

Theory  of  Teaching  with  first  term  [ 

Observation  of  Classes  A II     1)^  Theory  of  Corrective  Gym- 
One  elective  ( i )  3         nasties  B  13 

second  term 

Expression  B  15  i 

One  elective  (i) 3 

JUNIOR  YEAR  HOURS       SENIOR   YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  ( see  p,  1 92 )    9      Required  Studies  (see  p.  1 92  )  8 

Medical  Gymnastics  C  18 3      Medical  Gymnastics  D  19 3 

Expression  C  16 i      Problems  in  Physical  Educa- 

General  Kinesiology  C  17 i  tion  D  21 i 

One  elective  (i) 3      Anthropometry  D  22 i 

Expression  D  20 i 

(1)  The  elective  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Cominittee  on 
Course  of  Study.  It  should  be  a  subject  not  directly  related  to  the  work  in  pbyti- 
cal  education,  but  helpful  in  broadening  the  culture  of  the  student,  svch  as 
History.  Mathematics,  a  language,  or  Art  A  B  8.  If  Art  or  a  language  in  which 
less  than  three  units  have  been  accepted  for  entrance  be  elected,  the  elective  muat 
be  continued  two  years. 


G0X7BSES    OF   STUDY   LEADIKO   TO   THE   DEGBEE   OF 
BAGHELOB  OF  MITSIO 

FRESHMAN  YEAR         HOURS    SOPHOMORE  YEAR      HOURS 

Major  Instrument  (/) 2      Major  Instrument  (/) 2 

Elements  of  Theory  A  i  )4  Advanced  Harmony  BC2 3 

year i      Solfeggio,  Intermediate  B  10    2 

Physics  A8  ^  year )4    History  of  Music  BS  7 2 

Elementary  Harmony  A  12  Ensemble  S  27  (^) }i 

}4  year i>4  Recital  Class  S  28  (^) >i 

Solfeggjio,  Elementary  A3  (^)  2}4  English  B5 3 

Appreciation  of  Music  AS  8..  2      French  A2,  AB3,  or  BC5  (j) ) 

Recital  Class  S  28  (^) >^  or  German  AB2,  AB3,  U 


English  Ai 3  or  BC6-7  (j) . 

French  At,  A2,or  AB3  (j) ... )  Minor  Instrument  (possible 

or                                         V  3  extra)  (6).. i  or  2 

German  Ai,  AB2,  or  AB3  (?)  j 
Minor  Instrument  (possible 

extra)  (6) i  or  2 
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jlOnOR  YBAR  HOURS 

Major  Iiistniiiient(/) 3 

Coimterpoint  C  D  4 ^ 3 

Special  Stndies  in  History  of 

Music  CD  II   (5)  ...    3 

SolfOTio,  Advanced  C  13....    i 

Ewemble  S  27  (^) ^ 

Recital  Class  S  28  (^) ^ 

Ekctires    5  to6 

Mafor  In5lrufHrni(i4) i  or  2 

Mimnr  imtrufment  (6) ior2 

Pndice  Teachinz  (7) i 

Sormal  Course  tn  Teaching 

Major  Insirutneni  (7) % 

^KAofog>r  BCDi-2(7) 3 

Htsiory  of  Art  [S) ^ i 

^«*(?) 1 3 

Genman(3) 3 

Itahan  CDi  3 

mOory  B3-4  (7/j 3 

Methods    in    Public  School 

MustcBCDi) 3 


SBNIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

Major  Instrument  (/) 3 

Canon.and  Pugne  D  5 


J 


Free  Composition  D  6 

or 
Instrumentation  and 

Conducting  D  14  .... 

Analysis  D  15 „ '  i 

Ensemble  S  27  {4) }4 

Recitel  Oass  S  28  {2) >^ 

Thesis  or  Graduating  Recital    2 

Electives 7  to  8 

Major  Instrument  {14) i  or  2 

Minor  Instrument  (6) i  or  2 

Canon  and  Fugue  i  I j) 2 


u 


Free  Composition 

Instrumentation  (/j).. 2 

Special  Studies  in   History 

of  Music  (//)  3 

Pianoforte    Si^ht-  Playing 

(/^) I 

Pianoforte  Repertoire  and 

Interpretation i 

Song  Repertoire  and  Inter- 
pretation {10) I 

Practice  Teaching^  (7) i 

Normal  Course  in  Teaching 

Major  Instrument % 

Choir  ^Training i 

Gregorian  Music i 

Psychology  Ty^ i 

History  of  AH  (^) i 

English  (9) 3 

French  (j) 3 

German  (>) 3 

Italian  CD2 3 

History  (p) 3 

Methods  in  Public  School 

Music  BCD  9 3 

NOTES. 

(/)  Pianoforte,  Voice,  Organ^  Violin,  Violoncello,  or  other  Orchestral  Instni- 
Bents.  PriTate  leaaons,  two  half-hour  periods.  At  least  two  hours  of  daily  practice 
recommended.  Fee  accordin^^  to  teacher  chosen.  ( For  ftes  for  regular  students, 
'fipagi  1S6). 

{2)    No  outside  preparation  required. 

0)  Attention  is  called  to  the  graduation  requirement  of  a  fair  reading 
kaowlcdge  of  two  modem  languages  other  than  English.  Students  entering  with 
fttll  requirements  in  one  language  are  advised  to  begin  the  second  language  in 
the  Freshman  year  and  to  continue  its  study  through  the  Sophomore  year, 
Students  must  begin  teoond  language  at  least  as  soon  as  beginning  of  Junior  year. 
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(^)    Students  are  assis^ned  to  proper  ensemble  class  by  instructor  of  msjc^ 
instrument.    If  no  such  assignment  be  made  because  of  technical  defictency  e 
other  reason,  each  student  will  1)e  required  to  attend  regularly  the  rehearoala  c 
the  University  Chorus. 

is)    Seminar  plan. 

(6)  Attention  is  called  to  graduation  requirement  of  ability  to  play  piaai  ' 
accompaniments  of  medium  diflSculty.    Additional  fee  for  this  elective. 

(7)  Required  of  all  students  intending  to  teach. 

(8)  Recommended  to  all  music  students  as  elective   in   either    Junior   01" 
Senior  year. 

(9}  Choice  of  course  to  be  made  after  consultation  with  head  of  department 
and  with  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

(/o)    Required  of  students  with  Voice  as  major  instrument. 

(//)  Required  of  students  intending  to  specialize  in  musical  criticistn  and  the 
literature  of  music.  * 

(12)    Required  of  all  students  with  Pianoforte  as  major  instrument. 

(/j)  Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  composition  may  elect  any  or  all 
of  these  courses. 

(/^)  Students  intending  to  prepare  for  concert  performance  may  receive 
credit  for  additional  work  in  the  major  instrument.  If  two  recital  prosrrams  are 
prepared  and  rendered*  two  hours  will  be  granted.  If  one  recital  program  is 
prepared  and  rendered,  one  hour  will  be  granted. 


DIPLOMA  IK  ABT 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  work  preparing  for  the  practice  of  an 
as  a  profession. 


FIBST  TSAB 

HOURS 

Form  Study  AS3  }^  year i 

Elementary  Design  ASS 4 

Cast  Drawing  AS5 4 

Freehand  Perspective  AS4. . .  .4 
Elementary  Water  Color  AS6 .  .4 

Pictorial  Composition  Si  i i 

Mechanical  Drawing  AS  10... 2 

Picture  Study  AS12 2 

English  Ai 6 


SECOND  TSAB 

HOURS 

Cast  drawing  BS5 4 

Freehand  Perspective  BS4.  .4 

Theoretical  Design  BS8 4 

Water  Color  BS4 4 

Pictorial  Composition  Si  i . . 2 
Orthographic  Projection 

BSio  half  year i 

Mathematical  Perspective 

BSio  half  year i 

French  or  German  or 

Spanish  ( i ) 6 

Hist.  Sculpture  BS13 2 

Electives 3 

Afelai  Works  16 3 

Embroidery  S2J 3 

Pottery  Decoration  S/7 3 

Pottery  Making  S  r8 3 

Book  Binding  S26 3 

31 
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THTBP  TBAB  FCDHTH    TXAB 

HOURS  HOURS 

Life  Drawing  CDS9 5  Life  Drawing  CDS9 4 

Ol  Painting  CDS7 5  Oil  Painting  CDSr7  or  Water 

PicUffial  Composition  Si  i 2  Color  BDS6    4 

Ooi^  CSS 4  Design  DS8 4 

History  of  Painting  CS14 2  Pictorial  Composition  Si  i ....  2 

French,  or  German  or  History  of  Painting  DS15  ...  .2 

Spanish   ( i ) 6  Figure  Drawing  S27 2 

E^ttti>-a 6  (3)  Aesthetics  D9** 2 

Pottery  Decoration  S 17 3  Thesis  on  Art i 

Pi^iUry  Decoration  S fj 3  Psychology  BCD  i* 3 

P(itery  Making  S  j8 3  Electives 6 

Embrvidfry  S  2j 3  Pottery  Decoration  S 17 3 

Onna  PlainiinjS22 3  Pottery  Making  S 18 3 

Hdal  Work  S 16 3  Embroidery  S  2$ 3 

Book  Binding  S  26 3  China  Painting  S22 3 

Education  CS  28 3  Afetat  Work  S /6 3 

Book  Binding  S  26 3 

30  Eduaition  DS  29 3 

30 
Graduates  of  regular  four-year  courses  in  Art  are  given  free  tuition 
tor  continued  study  in  Art  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

(1)  students  showing  a  good  reading  knowledge,  to  be  tested  by  the  in- 
itnictor,  may  substitute  an  academic  »tudy  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Course 
of  Study.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  student  who  has  been  given  credit  for  en- 
tmcc  tniitf  in  a  language  must  enter  a  class  of  proper  grade  in  college  if  she 
lakes  that  language. 

2)  Two  Art-Crafts  must  be  elected,  three  hours  given  to  each. 

;3;  See  Courses  in  Psychology. 

,4)  In  the  Senior  year  one  Craft  may  be  elected,  double  time  being  given. 


OBADXTATB  G0TJB8E8 

Students  desiring  to  continue  their  work  after  graduation,  with  a 
view  to  a  higher  degree,  will  lind  full  courses  of  study  given  in  the 
special  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University. 

Graduate  students  who  return  for  post-graduate  work  in  any  de- 
ptrtment,  are  entitled,  free  of  charge,  to  one  undergraduate  study 
in  another  department.  

ADVAHOED  STANDINO 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  classes  above  Freshman  entrance 
grade  must  submit  her  credentials  or  certificates  to  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Standing. 

Certificates  for  college  work  will  not  be  accepted  unless  given  by 
colleges  recognized  as  of  equal  standing. 
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An  applicant  for  admission  may  have  an  examination  to  detennine 
her  right  to  advanced  standing,  if  desired.  She  will  be  examined  on 
the  work  required  for  admission  and  also  on  that  accomplished  by  the 
class. 

An  examination  for  advanced  standing  will  be  permitted  only  in 
case  the  applicant  furnishes  evidence  that  formal  study,  under  in- 
struction satisfactory  to  the  college,  and  for  a  period  of  time  deemed 
sufficient,  has  been  had  in  the  subjects  in  which  examination  is  asked. 

A  grade  of  75  per  cent  will  be  required  to  obtain  credit  in  this  ex- 
amination. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS— 8PE0IAI.  00T7B8B8 

1.  A  student  admitted  to  special  courses  in  Newcomb  College  most 
be  not  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  and  fully  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  classes  desired.  She  must  furnish  a  certifi- 
cate showing  preparation  for  these  classes  or  pass  an  ex- 
amination over  the  preparatory  requirement.  Such  students 
will  be  classified  as  **special**  students.  A  student  fully  pre- 
pared for  freshman  entrance  but  not  wishing  to  pursue  one  of  the 
regular  courses,  may  enter  such  freshman  classes  as  she  is  prepared 
for,  and  is  classed  as  a  Partial  Course  Student  No  student  in  the 
College  will  be  permitted  to  take  less  than  two  courses.  A  student  in 
the  residence  is  required  to  take  not  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week. 

2.  A  special  student  will  be  required  to  take  all  examinations  in 
her  respective  classes. 

3.  A  student  registered  in  Art,  Music  or  Household  Economy  will 
be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College,  only  if  filling  entrance  require- 
ments in  the  course  desired.     [See  (i)  above]. 

4.  Students,  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  \X) 
practical  or  studio  classes  in  Art  or  Music,  but  will  not  be  admitted 
to  classes  of  college  standing;  for  practical  requirements,  see  bulletins 
of  Art  and  Music. 
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COT7BSBS  OF  OrSTBXJCTION 

Gmrzts  TvUkaui  an  asterisk  run  ikronghoui  the  year;  one  asterisk 
(*)  indiaUes  thai  the  course  runs  for  first  term  only;  a  double  asterisk 
(••)  indicates  that  the  course  runs  for  second  term  only.  The  letters 
A^  B^  C  /?,  5",  G^  designate  respectively:  Freshman^  Sophomore^ 
luniof ,  Senior,  Special  and  Graduate  Classes. 


ABT 

Professor  B.  Woodward 
Frofbssor  W.  Woodward                Assistant  Professor  Roman 
Professor  Smith                                  Assistant  Professor  Trov 
Professor  Sheerer  Instructor  Butler 

Since  its  organizaticMi,  this  college  has  recognized  that  the  study  of 
art  ahoold  be  considered  an  important  factor  in  a  system  of  liberal 
j  education.  This  study  has,  therefore,  been  offered  as  an  elective 
I  with  other  coU^^  studies  in  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  may  be 
[  permitted  as  an  extra  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 
>  In  the  college  classes,  technical  skill  is  considered  secondary  to  the 
j  devdopment  of  artistic  culture  and  the  formation  of  taste.  Studio 
j  work  is  therefore,  accompanied  by  the  history  of  art  and  the  analysis 
and  exjdanatioa  oi  works  of  art. 
For  courses  offered  as  electives  or  as  extras  in  the  CoU^^ 
I       "ee  page  193.  

BIOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  McCui«i«och  Instructor  Fiei.d 

The  courses  in  Biology  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
several  groups  of  students:  (i)  Sophomore  Students  in  the  School  of 
Household  Economy  are  required  to  take  course  i.  (2)  Students 
specializing  in  physical  education  are  required  to  take  course  i  in  their 
Freshman  year.  (3)  Students  electing  Biology  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments in  Science  for  the  Sophomore  year  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  will 
take  course  2  and  course  3  or  4  if  they  have  offered  Biology  as  an  en- 
trance credit  or  if  they  have  had  course  i.  (4)  Premedical  students 
should  take  courses  2, 3, 8  and  such  other  courses  as  time  permits.  (5) 
Students  electing  Biology  as  a  major  should  elect  at  least  courses  2,  3, 
or  4,  7  and  8.  (6)  For  a  practical  knowledge  of  Biology,  course  i 
should  be  elected;  as  a  basis  for  work  in  the  social  sciences,  course  5. 
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A  B 1 .    General  Biology  and  Physiology. 

Lectures  two  hours,  laboratory  one  3-hour  period.  Three  lio<iun 
credit. 

An  outline  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  relating  to  thi 
structure  and  activities  of  living  organisims,  both  plants  and  animals 
with  special  reference  to  the  bearing  of  biology  upon  human  life.  Ii 
the  second    term    human   physiology   will    be    emphasized.  Th< 

laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  a  series  of  selected  forms,  botli 
plants  and  animals,  together  with  some  work  in  general  physiology. 

B  G  2  * .    General  Zoology. 

Lectures,  two  hours,  recitation,  one  hour,  -laboratory,  twro  2-hour 
periods.    Two  hours  and  a  half  credit. 

Introduction  to  the  facts  and  principles  of  animal  biology  wth 
special  reference  to  their  structure,  function  and  evolution.  The  lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  the  study  of  a  series  of  invertebrates,  amphi- 
oxus,  shark  and  frog. 

Prerequisites:   Course  i  or  entrance  credit  in  biology. 

BC3**.    Physiology. 

Lectures,  two  hours,  recitation,  one  hour,  laboratory,  two  2-hour 
periods.     Two  hours  and  a  half  credit. 

A  study  of  human  physiology  with  emphasis  on  digestion,  metabol- 
ism, internal  secretion  and  the  nervous  system.  Laboratory  work 
includes  experiments  with  nerve-muscle  preparations,  digestion  of 
foods,  circulation  and  respiration,  based  upon  a  brief  study  of  the 
structure  of  each  system. 

Prerequisite:    Course  2. 

BG4.**    General  Botany. 

Lectures,  two  hours,  recitation,  one  hour,  laboratory,  two  2-hour 
periods.    Two  hours  and  a  half  credit. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  forms  by  the  study  of  repre- 
sentative forms  of  the  several  phyla  beginning  with  the  primitive 
forms  and  ending  with  the  flowering  plants. 

BOD  5-6.    Heredity  and  Evolution. 

Lectures,  two  hours,  recitation,  one  hour,  reference  work  and  term 
papers.     Three  hours  credit. 

The  first  half-year  deals  with  the  facts  of  heredity,  the  cellular  basis 
of  heredity,  Mendelian  inheritance  and  the  bearing  of  heredity  on 
social  problems.  Second  half-year,  discussion  of  the  theories  of 
evolution. 
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B  C  D  7.  *    Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Lecture,  one  hour,  laboratory,  two  3-hour  periods.  One  hour  and 
a  half  credit. 

Lectures  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates  from  the  embry- 
olgoical  point  of  view.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  comparative  study 
of  the  skeleton  followed  by  the  dissection  of  the  reptile,  bird,  and 


Ptereqtiisite:    Course  2. 

B  C  I>  8.  **    Embryology. 

Lecture,  one  hour,  laboratory,  two  3-hour  periods.  One  hour  and 
a  half  credit. 

Lectures  on  general  and  human  embryology  with  emphasis  on  the 
latter.     Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  chick  and  pig. 

Prerequisites:    Course  2. 

I>  0  9-10.    Protozoology  and  Parasitology. 

Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

In  the  first  half-year  the  relation  of  protozoa  to  disease,  their 
structure  and  life  history  will  be  emphasized. 

The  work  of  the  second  half-year  is  a  discussion  and  study  of  the 
a«'tiinl  parasites  of  man  and  domestic  animals. 

Prerequisites:  Course  i  and  2  or  their  equivalent,  together  with 
other  adequate  training  in  2k)ology. 

Karine  Zoology. 

Two  scholarships  are  awarded  each  summer  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  where  students  may  take  courses  in 
Marine  Zoology. 


GHEMISTBT 

Professor  North rup  Assistant  Professor  Spencbr 

ABl.    General  Ohemistry. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Lectures,  twahours;  laboratory,  one  period 
(three  hours. )    Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  do  not  offer  an  entrance 
unit  in  Chemistry.  Mrs.  Northrup 

A  2.    Household  Chemistry. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one  period 
(two  hours).  Three  hours  credit.  Required  of  all  regular  students  in 
Domestic  Science.  This  course  considers  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  food  chemistry,  such  as  the  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  baking 
powders,  fermentations,  etc.,  and  is  preceded  by  a  study  of  such  por- 
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tioos  of  iimgiuc  and  rlftfntjry  offgmnk.  clwinHtijr  as  are  essential 
to  an  imdeTataDding  of  food  oanpcwirinii^  Some  time  is  alao  given  to 
water,  fn^s  and  fflnminants.  Miss  Sprivcbr 

BC8.    Osnermiflismiitif  (especially  of  the  metals.) 

Fhre  periods  a  week.    Lectnres,  three  hours,  labotatory,  two  periods- 
(two  boors  each. )    Fire  boors  credit. 

This  coorse  is  designed  for  students  who  have  completed  A  B  i  or 
for  those  whose  work  in  Cht  nustrr  has  been  accepted  for  entrance 
credit.  The  coorse  is  planned  to  imdnde  a  reriew  and  deveJopment 
of  the  principles  of  general  chemistry  together  with  the  application  of 
these  in  qoalitatire  analysis. 

Omited  in  1918-1919.  Mrs.  Nortbrup 

C  4.    QnaUtatrre  sad  QiDumtitatiTe  Analjais. 

Three  periods  a  week.      Lectnre,  one  boor;  laboratory,  tiro  periods 
(two  boors  each).    Three  boors  credit.    Elective. 

Twelve  lectores  on  the  dements  of  Physical  Chemistry  applied  to 
solutions.  Laboratory  work  based  on  A.  A.  Noyes,  QmaHiaiive  Analysis'^ 
interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  theories  of  chemistry  and 
accompanied  by  recitations  on  the  nnderiying  principles  of  the  groap 
separations.  This  work  is  concluded  with  typical  gravimetric  and 
volmnetric  analyses.  Mrs.  Northrup 

0  5.    Vntrition. 

Three  periods  a  weeks.  Lectures,  two  boors;  laboratory,  one  period 
(three  boors).    Three  bonis  credit. 

This  coarse  is  required  of  students  taking  the  Domestic  Science 
elective  in  the  course  leading  to  B.  A.  in  Education. 

A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  metabolism  and  also  of 
the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  thus  giving  a  scientific  basis 
for  the  work  in  dietaries. 

This  coarse  is  preceded  by  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as 
are  most  essential  to  an  understanding  of  nutrition. 

The  laboratory  work  is  partly  organic  chemistry  and  partly  experi 
ments  on  digestion.  Miss  Spbncbr. 

D  6.    Organic  Chemistry. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Lectures,  two  boors;  laboratory,  one  period 
(three  boors).    Three  hours  credit.  Elective.  Prerequisite,  Course  C 4. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  Remsen,  Organic  Chemistry^  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  preparation  of  typical  compcmnds,  and  by  week- 
ly collateral  reading.  The  course  is  concluded  with  an  introduction  to 
Physiological  Chemistry  and  Dietetics.  Mrs.  Northrup 
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BOOVOmCS  AND  80CI0I«0OY 

(IWSTRPCTOR  TO  BB  APPOINTED)  MlS9  McMaIN 

JnaioTS  Who  are  likely  to  elect  advanced  work  in  economics  in  their 
Senior  year  are  strongly  advised  to  elect  Economics  i  in  their  Junior 
yew. 

C  B  1.    Principles  of  Economics. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  principles  of  economic  life  are  studied  with  constant  reference 
to  the  economic  aspects  of  legal  and  political  problems  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  Certain  topics  of  applied  economics, 
socfa  as  the  tari£F,  banking,  and  trufts,  are  selected  for  more  extended 
discussion  in  the  light  of  these  principles. 

Much  of  the  class-room  work  takes  the  form  of  free,  oral  discussion. 
A  fundamental  aim  is  to  aid  students  to  think,  with  accuracy,  insight, 
and  sound  judgment,  for  themselves.  

C  B  d*.    Veijgrliborliood  Life  in  an  Industrial  Center. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  general  view  of  life  in  an  industrial 
ne^hborhood,  and  to  help  the  student  to  gain  a  practical,  accurate 
insight  into  some  of  its  problems  and  limitations.  It  deals  with  the 
neighborhood  home,  neighborhood  civic  life,  neighborhood  industrial 
life,  neighborhood  social  life,  and  with  the  forces  and  elements  avail- 
able for  social  progress. 

Visits  of  inspection  and  observation  will  be  organized,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor;  and  every  possible  opportunity  will  be 
given  the  student  to  study  the  problems  at  first  hand. 

Miss  McMain 

C  B  8**.    Problems  of  Labor  and  of  Industrial  Organization. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  aims  to  promote  understanding  and  sound  judgment  on 
questions  of  capital  and  labor.  To  this  end  it  deals  witii:  (a)  The 
economic  and  social  condition  of  workingmen.  (b)  Organized  efforts 
to  improve  these  conditions,  such  as  workingmen 's  insurance,  trade 
miions,  profit  sharing,  and  cooperation. 


EBXTCATION 

Propsssor  Lbary 
Under  this  heading  will  be  included  courses  of  study  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching.    The  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
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in  this  and  adjoining  states  regarding  the  preparation    of  teachers. 

For  the  courses  of  study  required  for  the  degree  B.  A.  in  Kdacation 
see  page  58. 

B  1.    History  of  Education. 

Two.  hours  a  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Required  of  Education 
students. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  educational  ideals  and  meth- 
ods from  primitive  life  to  modem  civilizations.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  relate  educational  theories  to  the  social  customs,  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions,  and  also  the  philosophical,  scientific,  religious, 
literary  and  artistic  background  from  which  they  have  sprung.  Educa- 
tion is  to  be  studied  as  a  growth,  movement  or  institution  ratlier  than 
as  a  succession  of  bibliographies  of  educational  leaders  and  reformers. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  topical  investigations  by  students. 

C  D  2.    Principles  of  Education. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Three  hours  credit.   Psychology  pre-requisite. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of 
education,  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  educational  and  psychological 
theory  and  practice.  It  considers  the  problems  of  heredity,  the 
individual  and  society,  the  mode  of  individual  development,  formal 
discipline  and  kindred  questions.  It  analyzes  the  educational  aim  in 
its  relation  to  social  progress,  and  considers -the  place  of  the  social 
institutions  in  the  realization  of  this  aim.  Elementary  consideration 
of  measurements  in  education. 

D  3.    Elementary  Education. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Alternative  requirement  in 
lieu  of  Secondary  Education   in  Senior  year. 

This  course  aims  to  give  to  those  preparing  for  positions  as  elemen- 
tary teachers,  principals  or  supervisors,  a  theoretical  and  practical  study 
of  elementary  education.  It  considers  such  questions  as  the  child,  the 
influence  of  environment  on  child  life,  the  relation  of  the  home  and 
school,  the  principles  underlying  the  elementary  course  of  study,  the 
question  of  method  and  the  recitation,  and  the  pedagogy  of  the  school 
topics  from  the  standpoint  of  experimental  education. 

Lectures,  reports,  assigned  readings  and  discussions. 

D  4.    Secondary  Education. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Alternative  requirement  in 
lieu  of  Elementary  Education  in  Senior  year. 

The  course  is  intended  for  prospective  high  school  teachers  and 
principals.  The  threefold  aim  will  be  to  study:  ( i )  the  characteristics 
of  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl;  (2)  the  curricula,  methods  and  organi- 
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atioiis  of  secondary  schools  of  America,  Germany,  England  and 
Ptmcc,  by  means  of  a  detailed  survey;  (3)  the  current  educational 
Htenture,  and  the  problems  c^  secondary  education. 

D  8.*     Philosopliy  of  Sducation. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Those  desirous  of  electing  this  course  kindly 
eonfer  with  Mr.  Leary. 

A  study  of  the  conscious  e£fort  toward  human  development  in  its 
relation  to  the  life  process. 

An  attempt  to  relate  the  scientific  and  philosophic  point  of  view^ 
to  the  educational.     An  intensive  study  of  the  field. 

Bdncatioiial  Methods. 

For  Methods  in  Art,  see  pagre  243 ;  in  Music,  pagre  268 ;  in  Phy- 
licsl  Bducation,  page  227 ;  in  Mathematics,  page  222 ;  in  French, 
page  211 ;  in  History,  page  218;  in  Domestic  Science,  page  262. 

Educational  Psychology. 

See  announcements  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  (page  230)  for 
conrses  in  Genetic  and  Educational  Psychology. 

H.  B.  FBEE  TXTinON  FOB  TEACHEB8  OF  ATTAIN- 
HSNT.    See  page  64. 

ENGLISH 

?ROFBSSOR  BUTI^BR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  STONE 

Assistant  PROP^issoR  Richardson      Miss  McFbtridgb 

The  courses  in  English  are  designed  to  afford  the  student  training 
in  ( I )  ability  to  express  thought  with  clearness  and  precision;  (2)  in 
practical  knowledge  of  English  literature;  (3)  in  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  lang^ge.  In  selecting  courses,  therefore, 
the  student  should  consider  the  bearing  of  the  work  to  be  done  upon 
the  particular  purpose  she  wishes  to  attain.  Courses  A  i  and  B  5  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree  and  are  prerequisite  to 
all  other  courses.  In  all  classes  an  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the 
student  to  enrich  her  mind  by  wide  and  varied  reading.  Literature, 
indeed,  is  not  studied  as  a  mere  text-book  furnishing  a  modicum  of 
biography  with  more  or  less  valuable  criticism,  but  as  a  living  subject, 
the  student  being  allowed  as  far  as  possible  to  formulate  a  criticism  of 
the  works  read  in  class  or  assigned  for  special  written  report. 

A  1.    English  Oomi>osition  and  Language. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Required.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  first  aim  of  this  course  ¥^11  be  to  train  the  student  in  the  power 
of  expression.  Attention  will  therefore  be  directed  to  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  vmting  of  simple  English,   with  the  purpose  of  enabling 
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the  student  to  express  ideas  with  clearness  and  force.  Wliile  the  prin- 
ciples of  formal  rhetoric  will  be  studied  in  a  text-book,  particnlar 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  practical  application  of  these  prindpics  to 
the  work  of  the  student  and  to  selected  readings  in  Hng^lish  prose. 
Since  a  general  knowledge  of  the  formation  and  develc^mietit  of  the 
language  as  well  as  of  the  literature  is  deemed  essential  to  the  most 
fruitful  work,  a  brief  sketch  of  English  historical  grammar  will  be 
given. 
,    Weekly  compositions,  daily  themes,  conferences. 

'Miss  Stone»  Miss  Richardson,  Miss  McPbtrii>gb 

BCD  2.    Practical  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  fundamental  principles 
of  rhetoric,  with  special  attention  to  description  and  exposition.  The 
student  will  prepare  compositions  of  some  length  on  themes  chosen 
from  the  general  college  work  of  each  student,  to  be  examined  in 
conference  with  the  instructor,  the  purpose  being  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  expression  as  an  essential  part  of  any  work  the  student  may 
be  engaged  in.  This  course  may  be  elected  in  conjunction  with 
BCD  8  or  B  C  4.  Miss  Stokb 

C  D  8.*    Advanced  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  offer  further  study  in  compoeiticMi  to 
students  who  have  shown  some  aptitude  for  literary  work.  Critical 
examinations  will  be  made  of  typical  specimens  of  narration,  exposi- 
tion and  argumentation.  Frequent  long  and  short  themes  will  be 
required,  and  will  be  criticised  in  class  and  at  conferences  with 
the  instructor.  Miss  Richardsoi? 

B  C  4.  *    Methods  and  Text  Books  in  Engrlish. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

The  course  of  study  in  English  as  pursued  in  preparatory  schools 
and  in  colleges  will  be  discussed,  and  text  books  suitable  to  these 
courses  will  be  examined,  the  purpose  being  to  assist  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers  in  establishing  the  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind 
when  selecting  texts  or  planning  a  course.  Specimens  of  t3rpes  of 
literature,  such  as  the  epic,  the  lyric,  the  drama,  the  essay,  the  novel, 
the  short  story,  will  be  studied  to  show  a  method  of  teaching  them. 
This  course  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  any  course  in  English, 
but  is  especially  designed  to  be  taken  with  B  CD  8  or  CD  8. 

Omitted  in  191 7.  Mr.  BuTl«^ 
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B  5.    Bngliah  laterature. 

Three  hofurs  a  week.     Three  hours  credit  required. 

The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general  view 
of  the  history  and  development  of  English  literature.  Though  a  text- 
hook  will  be  used,  the  actual  instruction  will  be  imparted  largely  by 
neans  of  lectures  and  detailed  study  of  selected  masterpieces  in  prose 
and  in  poetry.  Throughout  the  course  considerable  attention  will  be 
<fcTOted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of  training  the  student  to 
appreciate  and  to  express  appreciation  of  the  literature  studied. 

Mr.  Buti^br,  Miss  Stonk,  Miss  McFetridge 

CD  6-7.    Elizabethan  Drama. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

An  outline  of  the  origin  of  the  English  drama,  with  reading  of  the 
<^eC  predecessors  of  Shakespeare,  will  occupy  the  first  term.  The 
second  term  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  Shakespeare,  but  plays  of 
other  dramatists  will  also  be  read. 

The  student  will  need  a  text,  and  a  complete  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, preferably  in  one  volume,  and  is  advised  to  procure  the  plays 
of  such  dramatistsas  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Webster,  etc.    Mr.  Buti.HR 

BCD  8.    American  Literature. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  present  American  literature  as 
represented  in  the  work  of  such  men  as  Irving,  Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whitman,  and 
I^aier.  The  influence  of  local  and  national  history,  where  it  affects 
the  work  of  these  men,  will  be  discussed.  Lectures  and  collateral 
reading,  with  a  text-book,  and  Page's  Chief  American  Poets, 

Miss  Stonb 

C  D  9.*    Development  of  the  Essay. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  rise  of  the  essay  and  its  development  as  a  distinct  type  will  be 
^"^ced  by  means  of  lectures  and  critical  study  of  selected  representa- 
tive essays.  There  will  be  included  studies  of  typical  essays  of  Bacon, 
^ley,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  Hunt,  Lamb,  Haz- 
Iitt,De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Newman,  Thackeray  and  Arnold. 

Miss  Stonb 

CDIO.**    The  Short  Story. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Short  stories  will  be  studied  with  the  idea  of  fostering  literary  ap- 
preciation as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  and  the 
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technique  of  this  form  of  composition.  The  course  will  concern 
itself,  for  the  most  part,  with  English  and  American  authors,  but  those 
of  other  countries  will  be  referred  to  as  types.  Frequent  reports  will 
be  required  on  special  topics.  A  text-book  will  be  used  as  a  foundation 
for  this  course.  Miss  Richardson 

Omitted  in  191 8. 

CD  II.**    Chaucer. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

In  this  course  the  student  will  be  given  a  careful  drill  in  the  facts  of 
Chaucer's  life,  in  his  language  and  metre.  Ample  selections  from  the 
Canterbury  Tales  will  be  read,  and  will  be  studied  as  literature. 

Mr.  Butlbr,  Miss  Stonb 

D  12.    English  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

The  course  will  involve  a  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the 
greater  poets  of  the  century,  from  Scott  to  Swinburne.  A  complete 
work  of  each  poet,  or  a  sufficient  body  of  shorter  poems,  will  be  read; 
and  the  student  will  be  trained  by  means  of  discussion  and  originaJ 
work  to  formulate  critical  judgments.  Mr.  Buti«SR 

Omitted  in  1918. 

D  13.    The  English  Novel. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    . 

The  development  of  the  novel,  from  the  Elizabethan  period,  will  be 
traced  historically.  An  outline  of  the  facts  will  be  studied  in  a  text- 
book, but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  careful  study 
of  actual  specimens  of  prose  fiction  selected  to  represent  the  taste  of  a 
particular  period  or  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  type.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  essay  and  of  the  character  study  will  be  indicated.  But 
the  purpose  of  the  coiu^e  will  be  rather  to  assure  the  student  of  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  well  established  facts  and  principles  than  to 
attempt  original  investigation.  Mr.  Butlbr 

C  D  14.**    English  Prose  in  the  18th  Century. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  the  development  of  En- 
glish prose  from  Milton  to  Burke.  The  work  will  include  a  careful 
study  of  such  political  and  intellectual  conditions  as  are  reflected  in 
the  writings  of  the  most  important  critics,  pamphleteers,  biographers, 
essayists,  and  novelists  of  the  period.  Much  reading  will  be  expected 
and  reports  required  on  special  topics.  Miss  Richardson 
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D  17.    The  Modem  Drama. 

Three  boors  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  revival  of  the  drama  as  a  true  literary 
type,  the  acting  and  yet  readable  play  as  opposed  to  the  poetic 
dramas  of  the  older  tradition.  Mr.  BuTlbr 

Omitted  in  191 8. 

D  G  16.*    Old  English. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  will  provide  a  careful  drill  in  the  grammar  and  pho- 
nology of  the  language,  with  practice  in  reading,  including  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  BeowtUf^  with  lectures  on  the  literature  and  language 
of  the  Old  English  period.     This  course  is  prerequisite  to  course  16. 

Miss  Stone 

D  G  16.  *«    Middle  English. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Open  to 
stndents  who  have  elected  course  15. 

The  history  of  English  literature  in  the  period  from  the  Poenta 
Morale  to  Piers  Plowman  will  be  studied,  with  reading  of  ample 
selections  from  the  literature.  Selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
giring  an  idea  of  the  range  of  subjects  covered  by  the  literature  of  the 
period,  and  to  indicating  the  development  of  the  language  and  im- 
portant divergences  in  dialect.  Miss  Stone 

H.  B. — ^Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  in 
English  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 


FBBNCH 

Assistant  Professor  Huse  Instructor  Withers 

A  1.    Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  houra  credit.  For  students  who  have 
no  previous  knowledge  of  French. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  French  grammar,  and  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  possible.  The 
work  done  is  that  outlined  in  the  two  years*  entrance  requirements. 

Grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  reading  of  elementary  prose. 
Reading  will  b^n  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  Fraser  and  Squair, 
French  Grammar  (longer  course)  Part  /.  Reading  of  easy  modern 
prose.  Miss  Withers 

A  2.    Preparatory  Oourse. 

Three  houra  a  week.    Three  houre  credit. 

Intended  for  students  who  have  taken  A  i  or  its  equivalent  and 
niaj  wish  to  complete  the  entrance  examinations  in  French,  or  for 
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students  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  yocabnlaiy  and  grammar,    ^c 
enable  them  to  read  at  sight  elementary  French  prose. 

Attention  will  be  continued  in  giving  the  student  a  correct  pTOt2Ti.xi< 
elation  and  the  ability  to  understand  simple  spoken  French. 

The  work  will  consist  (i)  of  the  study  of  French  syntax;  (2)  ol 
the  study  of  intermediate  prose;  (3)  of  exercises  in  French  compo- 
sition. 

Review  of  Grammar.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar  (longer 
course)  Part  II.  Reading:  Guerber, if/arrV  Louise\  Sand,Z<z  Mare  au 
Diable;  Bazin,  Conies  Choisis\  M6rim^e»  Colomba, 

Miss  Withbrs 

A  B  8.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  students  having 
had  at  least  three  years  of  French  who  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 
Major  Freshman  and  minor  Sophomore. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  both  to  complete  the  student's  elemen- 
tary training  in  the  French  language  and  to  give  some  knowledge  of 
the  more  important  phases  of  modem  French  life.  The  work  will  con- 
sist of  short  themes  based  on  the  text  read,  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  the  continuation  of  the  study  of  syntax;  of  exercises  in  composi- 
tion, descriptions,  etc.;  of  critical  study  of  text,  meaning  of  words 
and  oral  discussions  on  texts  read. 

Books:  Koren,  French  Composition,  Advanced  texts:  Taine,  JLes 
Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine,  Voltaire,  Le  Siicle  de  Louis 
XIV.  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oh  Von  s'ennuie\  Balzac,  Eugenie  Gran- 
det  (Jenkins):  M.  VT€\ost,  Leiires  H  Fran^ise. 

Mr.  Hose,  Miss  Withers 

A  13.    Conversation. 

Students  in  Freshman  courses,  especially  interested  in  French,  arc 
divided  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  into  sections  of  eight  or  twelve. 
These  sections,  meeting  once  a  week,  are  under  the  guidance  of  an 
advanced  student  who  has  shown  exceptional  ability  and  fitness  for 
the  work.  One  half -hour  credit  is  given  for  this  extra  study,  the 
election  of  which  is  voluntary. 

B  C  4.    French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Corneille,  Moli^re  and  Racine.  The  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  classical  drama,  approached  through  a  study  of 
representative  plays,  with  illustrative  collateral  reading.    Lectures  on 
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the  social,  educational  and  philosophic  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tzzjy. 

Selected  works  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruy^e,  La  Fontaine  and 
F^D^lon.  Miss  Withers 

C  D  5.    General  Survey  of  French  Literature. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Pre-requisite  for  courses 
S,  9,  10,  Ji  and  12. 

The  evolution  of  French  thought  and  literary  ideals  from  La 
Oktnson  de  Roland  will  be  outlined.  Students  will  be  referred  to  the 
various  histories  of  French  literature  and  selections  from  epoch-mak- 
hx^  masterpieces  will  be  read.  This  course  will  be  given  in  French  or 
English,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  class.  Mr.  Husb 

C  B  6.*    The  Period  of  Bomanticism. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
A  study  of  the  principal  poets,  dramatists  and  novelists  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Lectures  and  text  assignments  for 
critical  study  and  class  discussion.  Mr.  Husb 

CD  7.**    French  Literature  Since  1860. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
Representative  poets,  novelists  and  dramatists.    A  study  of  the 
principal  literary  schools.     Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Mr.  Husk 
D  8.*     Literary  Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
Rabelais,   Calvin,   Montaigne,  Ronsard  and  the  PlHade^  that  is, 
the  Reformers  and  Humanists  proper  first,  and  then  the  artists  will 
be  studied,  ending  with  Malberbe's  reforms.  Mr.  Husk 

B   9.**    French  Literature  of  the  Eigrhteenth  Century. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
The  revolt  against  classicism  and  the  beginning  of  the  romantic 
movement.    A  study  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  period.   Roustan, 
La  Fhilosophie  et  la  SociHi  Frangaise  au  XVIIIe  sUcle. 

Mr.  Hush 

B  10.*   French  Phonetics  and  Old  French  Headings. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Required  of  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  from 
the  Department. 

A  study  of  the  phonetic  laws  which  explain  the  evolution  of  popular 
or  folk  Latin  into  French.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  course  old  and 
middle  French  texts  will  be  read.  Mr.  Hush 
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D  11.**    The  Bomantic  Drama. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  work  will  center  on  Hugo*s  dramas.  A  few  plays  by  Dumas, 
Vigny  and  Musset  will  also  be  read  and  discussed.         Mr.  Husb 

CB  12.**    Methods  of  Teaching*  French.  » 

One  hour  a  week.     One  half -hour  credit. 

Required  of  students  wishing  to  obtain  a  teachers*  certificate  from 
the  department. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  Modern  Language  teaching. 
Practical  drills  will  consist  of  lessons  given  by  students  on  assigned 
topics  and  criticized  by  the  class.  Mr.  Huse 


GEOLOOY 

Assistant  Professor  A.  E.  Spbncer 

GDI.     General  Oeology. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

An  introductory  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles 
of  the  science. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are :  general  features  of  the  earth; 
igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks;  erosion;  underground 
water;  glaciers,  oceans  and  lakes;  vulcanism;  origin  of  the  earth; 
the  five  great  eras  of  geologic  history. 

Illustrations  by  lantern  slides  and  specimens. 

Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  topographic  and 
geologic  maps,  and  to  the  study  of  the  principal  rocks  and  of  the 
important  rock  forming  minerals. 


0E&MAN 

Professor  Wespy  Instructor  Frotschkr 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  German  is,  primarily,  to  give  to  the  student 
thorough  training  in  the  forms  and  syntax  of  the  language.  With 
this  as  a  fotmdation,  the  courses  will  then  endeavor  to  give  an  intro- 
duction to  German  literature  and  teach  the  student  to  appreciate 
German  literature  as  literature. 

German  conversation  is  offered  once  a  week  as  an  extra  to  students 
of  all  classes  taking  the  regular  course.  Students  taking  the  course 
in  conversation  may  be  allowed  an  additional  credit  of  one-half  hoar. 

A  1.    Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit  For  students  who  enter 
Freshman  class  without  previous  instruction  in  German. 
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Pronunciatioii;  drill  in  forms,  word  position,  and  leading  facts  of 
syntax;  numerous  oral  and  written  exercises;  reading  of  easy  modem 
proee  and  one  easier  comedy  of  grade  of  Benedix'  Der  Sonntagsjdger 
orFulda's  Unter  Vier  Augen. 

Collateral  reading  of  one  book  will  be  required  and  tested  during 
the  second  term  of  the  session.  Miss  Protschbr 

AB    2.    Syntax.    Comi>08ition.    Copious  Beading. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Elective.     Three  hours  credit.    Open  to  ' 
students  who  have  completed  Course  A  i,  or  who  enter  with  two  years 
preparation. 

Thorough  discussion  of,  and  drill  in  more  detailed  facts  of  syntax; 
idioms  in  everyday  use;  numerous  oral  and  written  exercises;  reading 
of  several  easier  prose  works  by  modem  authors  of  the  character  of 
Storm's  In  St,  Jurgen  and  Saar*s  Die  Steinklopfer\  one  easier  com- 
edy like  Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar  or  Fulda's  Der  Dummkapf;  se- 
lected poems. 

During  the  second  term  a  review  of  the  most  important  facts  of 
^^^nnan  grammar  will  be  cpnducted  entirely  in  German. 

Collateral  reading  of  two  books  required  and  tested  diuing  the 
session.  ^  Miss  Frotscher, 

AB  8.    Syntax.    Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  students  with 
three  years  preparation.  Elective  as  a  major  in  Freshman  year 
or  minor  in  Sophomore  year. 

More  detailed  study  of  facts  of  syntax;  stress  laid  on  idioms  in  com- 
mon use;  thorough  drill  by  means  of  abundant  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises; reading  of  more  difficult  modern  narrative  prose  as  found  in 
I^hn,  Ein  Katnpf  um  Rom;  Hauflf,  Lichienstein\  Sudermann,  Frau 
^^gCy  or  one  modern  drama  of  the  character  of  Grillparzer*s  Sappho  y 
Hebbel's  Herodes  und  Mariamne^  or  Wildenbruch's  Harold, 

Miss  Frotscher 

A  B  4.    C  D  5.    Conversation. 

One  hour  a  week  as  an  extra.     One  half-hour  credit. 

Students  especially  interested  in  German  are  divided  on  the  basis  of 
proficiency  into  sections  which  meet  once  a  week.  Those  who,  at  the 
close  of  course  AB4,  have  acquired  ease  in  the  use  of  simple  German 
speech  will  be  allowed  one  credit;  if  they  successfully  continue  the 
work  in  C  D5,  they  will  be  allowed  another  credit. 

Miss  Frotscher,  Mr.  Wespy 
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B  C  6.*    The  Classic  Drama. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Elective  as  a 
major  in  Sophomore  year  or  as  a  minor  in  Junior  year. 

Rapid  translation  and  intensive  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  easier 
classic  dramas,  such  as  Schiller's  lion  Carlos,  Wilhelm  Telly  Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans,  or  Maria  Stuart  and  Lessing*s  Emilia  GcJotti\  a 
series  of  lectures  in  interpretation;  discussion.  Mr.  Wbspy 

B  C  7.**    History  of  German  Literature  1830-1848. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Elective  as 
a  major  in  Sophomore  year,  or  as  a  minor  in  Junior  year. 

Treatment  of  the  Young  Germans  and  of  the  writers  of  political 
lyrics,  and  their  opponents.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  chief  movements  of  German  literary  life  during  the  period; 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  social  and  political  sources  from  which 
these  movements  sprang;  special  stress  laid  upon  the  study  of  repre- 
sentative lyric  productions.  Special  attention  given  to  Freiligrath 
and  Lenau.  Selected  readings  in  class;  interpretation;  lectures;  collat- 
eral reading,  and  reports.  Mr.  Wkspv 

C  B  8.    History  of  German  laterature  1848-1870. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Elective  as  a  major  in 
Junior  year  or  as  a  minor  in  Senior  year. 

The  methods  and  aims  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  in  Course  7. 
Study  of  the  Neo-Romanticists.  Special  attention  given  to  Geibel, 
Lingg,  Dahn,  Greif.  Mr.  Wespy 

D  9.    The  German  Drama  of  the  19th  Century. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Elective  as  a  major  in 
Senior  year. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  drama  during  the  period.  After  a  short  discus- 
sion of  the  drama  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  in  so  far  as  it 
influenced  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  following  period,  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  social,  political  and  literary  influences,  both  foreign 
and  German,  which,  during  the  19th  century,  were  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  the  drama  in  Germany.  The  course  will  be  conducted 
partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  means  of  reports  based  on  German 
sources.  Selections  from  the  best  works  of  some  of  the  leading  dram- 
atists will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Wildenbruch,  Sudermann,  and 
Hauptmann.  Mr.  Wbspy 
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GBBEK 

Propbssor  Tew 

Provision  is  made  for  those  who  have  had  no  Greek  before  coming 
to  college. 

AC  1.    Elementary  Greek. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Elective  as  a  minor. 

Greek  Grammar.  Xenophon:  Anabasis ^  one  book.  Greek  Prose  Com- 
posttioQ. 

A  B  D  2.    Elementary  Greek,  (Continued). 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  i . 

Xenophon:^ifad<m;,  continued.  Homer:  //wf</,  three  books.  Greek 
Prose  Composition. 

A  B  C  8.    Homer.  Isocrates.    Plato. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Elective  as  a  major. 

Rapid  reading  of  selected  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Isocrates:  Pane- 
gyric. Plato:  Apology^  Crilo^  and  the  narrative  portions  of  the 
Phaedo, 

B  C  4.    Euripides.    Demosthenes.    Sophocles. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Elective  as  a  major. 

Euripides :  Alcesfis,  with  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  drama.  Demosthenes:  De  Corona ^  with  study  of 
history  of  the  time.    Sophocles:  Electra. 

CD  5.    Thucydides.    Sophocles.    Aeschylus. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Elective  as  a  major. 

Thucydides:  Book  II.  Sophocles:  Antigone.  Aeschylus:  f^me- 
theus.    Study  of  metres  of  the  plays. 

D  6.    Aeschylus.    Aristophanes.    Lyric  Poets. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.     Elective  as  a  major. 

Aeschylus:  Agamemnon,  Aristophanes:  Birds,  Selections  from 
Greek  lyric  poetry. 

N.  B. — Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  in 
Greek  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

CD  7.     Greek  Literature  in  Eng^lish  Translations. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Elective.  No  knowledge 
of  Greek  is  required. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature.    A  manual  of  the  history  of 
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Greek  literature  will  serve  as  a  foundation,  but  the  chief  stress  will  be 
laid  upon  the  literary  study  of  representative  works,  especially  ol 
Homer,  the  dramatists  and  Plato. 


HISTOBT  AND  POLITIOAIi  SOIENCB 

Professor Profbssor  Tbw 

Instructor  Richardson 
A  1 .    History  of  Greece  to  the  Boman  Conquest. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hoius  credit.  Elective  by  those  not 
offering  Ancient  History  for  entrance. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  political,  intellectual  and  artistic  history 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  supplemented  by  the  detailed  study  ef  the  age 
of  Pericles.  Miss  Tbw 

A  2.    Boman  History  to  Diocletian. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Elective. 

The  History  of  Rome  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic,  with 
special  attention  to  the  political,  economic  and  social  history,  supple- 
mented by  detailed  study  of  a  single  period.  Miss  Tbw 

Omitted  in  19 18-19. 

A  B  8-4.    English  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Elective  by  those  not 
offering  English  History  for  entrance. 

An  outline  of  the  political  history  of  England,  with  attention  to  the 
constitutional  and  religious  struggles,  to  the  economic  and  social 
changes,  and  the  founding  of  the  British  Empire.  The  earlier  periods, 
from  the  Conquest  to  1485,  will  be  treated  in  less  detail  than  the  later, 
from  1485  to  recent  times. 

Text:  Cross,  History  of  England, 

B  6.*    Mediaeval   History. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  barbarian  in- 
vasions to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Lectures,  recitations,  collateral  reading. 

Textbook:  Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe\  Munro  and 
Sellery*s  Mediaeval  Civilization, 

B  6.**    Modern  European  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  general  survey  extending  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  foundation  of  the  present  European  political  system. 

Lectures,  recitations,  collateral  reading. 

Textbook:  Robinson,  History  of  Western  Europe, 
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C  D  7.  *    The  Benaiaaftnce.    Individualiflm  and  Humanism. 

Three  hoars  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  emancipation  from  the  older  forms  of  intellectual,  educational, 
•ocial  and  political  life  and  the  discovery  and  development  of  new 
standards  of  conduct. 

Critical  study  of  the  civilization  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

I>8.*    General  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  conflict  of  **liberal**  and  * 'reactionary**  ideas  in  Continental 
Europe  since  1815.  The  struggle  for  Liberalism  and  Nationalism. 
National  unification  and  expansion;  problems  of  international  rivalry. 
Nature  of  the  state  and  of  politics  in  Europe:  Their  social  and  eco- 
nomic foundations. 

D  9.**    Internationalism. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Problems  of  the  * 'Great  Society.**  Peace  Congresses  in  the  19th 
Century.  Developement  of  an  International  Conscience.  American 
attitude  towards  the  cause  of  small  nationalities  and  of  Democracy  in 
Europe  in  the  19th  Century. 

D  10.**    Method  of  Teaching  History. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

Practical  course  for  prospective  Teachers  of  History.  Biblio- 
graphies of  Textbooks,  References,  Source  Collections.  Principle  of 
selection  of  Topics  of  Illustration,  Problems  of  presentation,  interpre- 
tation.   Classroom  problems. 

C  D  11.*    History  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  Westward  Movement  and  its  influence  on  the  foundation  of 
parties,  and  national  issues.    Nationalism  and  Sectionalism  to  1828. 

C  D  12.**    History  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Sectionalism  and  Nationalism,  1828-1865. 

C  D  18.*    History  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

1865-1912.  Reconstruction,  Capitalistic  and  Industrial  Centraliza- 
tion.   New  Democratic  Revolts. 

C  D  14.**    Parties  and  Elections  in  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
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The  organization  of  parties  and  paity  machinery.  Nominatioiis  and 
Elections. 

Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall.  Tendencies  in  modem  state 
constitution-making.     City  government. 

N.  B. — Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  in 
History  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate    Studies. 

N.  B. — No  course  is  given  unless  at  least  lo  students  apply  for  it. 


LATIN 
Professor  Harknbss  Miss  Lund 

The  work  in  I^tin  is  conducted  with  two  ends  principally  in  view; 
( I )  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  Latin  language  for  its  o^wm  value 
and  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  structure  of  modem 
language,  and  (2)  an  acquaintance  with  Roman  literature  and  Roman 
civilization. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  work  of  courses  i  and  2  includes 
careful  drill  upon  grammatical  forms  and  constructions,  the  purpose 
being  to  secure  ease  and  accuracy  in  translating  Latin,  without  which 
an  appreciation  of  its  literary  features  is  impossible.  With  courses  3 
and  4  a  beginning  is  made  of  the  study  of  Latin  literature  for  itself 
and  its  revelation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Roman  people ,  the 
last  half  of  the  senior  year  (course  10)  being  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
Roman  literature  from  its  beginning  to  its  decay  as  a  national  litera- 
ture. During  the  entire  course,  however,  careful  grammatical  and 
linguistic  study  is  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  believed  that  this  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  even  when  a  larger  porportion  of  attention  is  given  to 
literary  and  historical  work. 

A  1 .    Latin  Prose  Oomposition.    Sallust. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  students  who 
have  met  entrance  requirements  in  minor  Latin.  Prose  Composition. 
Sallust:  Juguriha,  Miss  Lund 

A  2.    Latin  Prose  Oomposition.    Livy.    Oicsro. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  students  who 
have  met  entrance  requirements  in  major  Latin.  Livy:  Book  XXL 
Cicero:  De  Seneciuie,     Prose  Composition  based  on  the  texts  read. 

Miss  Harknbss,  Miss  Lund 

B  8.    Ovid:  Livy. 

Three  hoiu^  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Minor  elective.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  i.  Ovid:  Selections  from 
Metamorphoses,    Livy:  Book  /,  and  Selections  from  Books  II-X. 

Miss  Harknkss 
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B  C  4.    Horace:    Pliny:    Private  Life  of  the  Bomans. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Major  in  Sophomore 
year.  Elective  as  a  minor  in  Junior  year.  Horace:  Selections  from 
Odes,  Epodes^  Satires  and  Epistles,  Pliny:  Selected  Letters.  The 
private  life  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  first  term  selected  Odes  and  Epodes  are  read,  with  a  careful 
study  of  the  metres  of  Horace.  In  the  second  term  one  hour  a  week 
is  given  to  discussion  of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans,  with  special 
attention  to  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  Satires  and  Epis- 
tles of  Horace  and  the  Letters  of  Pliny  which  are  read. 

Miss  Harkness 

C  5.*    Vergil. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Selections 
from  the  Aeneid. 

C  6.**    VergU. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Selections 
from  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  elective  as  minor.  Vergil's  sources,  models, 
influence,  and  art  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  selections  read. 

Miss  Harknbss 

C  B  7.*    Tacitus. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Elective  as  a 
major  in  Junior  and  as  a  minor  in  Senior  year. 

Tacitus:  Germania  and  Agricola, 

Qualities  of  Tacitus  as  a  historian  are  studied,  and  his  viewpoint 
and  that  of  his  literary  contemporaries  are  compared. 

Miss  Harknbss 

OB  8.**    Comedy:    Plautus  and  Terence. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Elective  as 
a  major  in  Junior  and  as  a  minor  in  Senior  year. 

One  play  each  of  Plautus  and  Terence  is  read.  Study  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  Latin  comedy.  Miss  Harknbss 

B  9.*    Seneca:    Juvenal: 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Elective  as  a 
major. 

Seneca:  Selections  from  Essays.    Juvenal :  Selected  Satires. 

Study  ol  aspects  of  Roman  life  as  presented  by  Seneca  and  Juvenal. 

B  10.**    Latin  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Elective  as 
a  major. 
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A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  history  of  Latin  Literature,  with 
the  reading  of  selections  from  the  more  important  authors  of  each 
period.  Miss  Harkkbss 

N.  B. — Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  in 
Latin  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Department. 

LIBRABY  INSTBUOnON 

Librarian  Harvey  Assistant  Librarian^  Ducros 

A  !.•    Library  Work. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  half-hour  credit.  Required  of  reg^ular 
Freshmen. 

The  course  is  designed  not  only  to  enable  students  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  library,  but  to  increase  accuracy  and  the  ability  to  fol- 
low directions.  It  includes  the  history  of  books  and  bookmakin^,  the 
parts  and  binding  of  modem  books,  the  use  of  the  catalogue  and  of 
periodical  indexes,  an  outline  of  Dewey  Decimal  classification,  and 
the  making  of  bibliographies. 

S  2.*' 

One  hour  a  week.  One  half-hour  credit.    Prerequisite,  Library  A  i. 

This  course  offers  an  elementary  study  of  library  methods  applied 
to  filing,  note- taking  and  all  records  used  in  college  work,  and  fur- 
nishes training  in  the  organization  and  management  of  a  small  school 
or  private  library.  

ITATiTAN 
SbI^or  PbrnAndez 
'  0  D  1.    Elementary  Oourse. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

Hossfeld*s  Italian  Grammar;  Hossfeld*s  Italian  Composition  and 
Idioms,  Conjugation  of  Italian  Verbs,  Bowen,  Italian  Re€uUr\  De 
Amids,  La  Vita  Militare. 

0  D  2.    Beading  firom  Standard  Authors. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

Ford;  Goldoni's  Un  Curioso  Accident€\  Manzoni,  Promessi  Sposi\ 
selections  from  Alfieri,  Torquato  Tasso,  Dante  Alighieri. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Spbncbr  Mrs.  Ai,i«te 

A  1.*    Higher  Algebra. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit.    Required. 

The  subjects  included  are:  graphic  representation  of  functions, 
logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  determinants,  tbeoiy 
of  equations,  limits  and  i 
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A  2.**    Plana  Trigonometry . 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit.    Required. 

The  subjects  treated  are:  angular  analysis,  including  trigonometric 
equations  and  inverse  functions*  solution  of  triangles  and  use  of 
tables. 

A  B  8.*     The  Teaching  of  Elementary  School  Mathematics. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit 

The  subject-matter  of  this  course  will  be  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry  and  elementary  number  theory.  The  treatment,  a 
critical  review  of  fimdamental  notions,  a  study  of  methods  of  present- 
ing and  correlating  the  subjects,  and  an  introduction  to  elementary 
trigonometry  and  number  theory.  The  history  of  some  famous  prob- 
lems as  well  as  that  of  the  development  of  mathematics  will  be  empha- 
»Md.     For  students  in  Education,  preparing  to  teach  in  the  grades. 

B  O  4.*    Plane  Analytic  Geometry . 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  brief  course  giving  definitions,  equations,  and  simplest  properties 
of  the  straight  line  and  conic  sections. 

BO  5.**    Differential  and  Integral  Oalcnlus. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Differentiation  of  standard  elementary  forms;  simple  application  of 
the  derivative;  maxima  and  minima;  points  of  inflection;  integration 
of  standard  elementary  forms  with  simple  applications. 

B  C  D  6.  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geom- 
etry. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

CD  7.*    Second  Oourse  in  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Prerequisite, 
courses  4  and  5. 

The  principal  theorems  of  modem  analytic  Euclidean  geometry  of 
conies. 

C  D  8.**  Second  Oourse  in  Differential  and  Integral  Oalculus. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Prerequisite, 
course  7. 

Extension  of  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus  to  include 
curvature,  indeterminate  forms,  expansion  of  functions;  curve  tracing; 
methods  of  reduction  of  integrals;  definite  integrals;  areas,  volumes, 
length  of  curves  and  mechanical  problems. 
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0  D  0.    Theory  of  Equations  with  BeterminantB. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite,  courses 
4  and  5. 

The  work  is  based  on  Bumside  and  Panton's   Theory  of  EqMati4yns. 

0  B  10.    Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisites,  courses 
4  and  5. 

A  course  in  synthetic  projective  geometry  with  a  brief  introduction 
to  anal3rtic  methods. 

N.  B. — Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  in 
mathematics  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
studies. 


MXTSIC 

Professor  Maxwei^l  Instructor  Goi,i>stkj2w 

Professor  Ferrata  Instructor  Parkhr 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  select  music  as  a  major 
subject  or  may  elect  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  in  theo- 
retical and  historical  courses  in  music  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  In  exceptional  cases  music  may  also  be  taken  as  an 
extra  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

The  following  courses  are  recommended  for  choice  as  electives 
towards  th^  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree: 

Ai.*    Elements  of  Theory. 

Ai2.^*    Elementary  Harmony. 

B2.     Advanced  Harmony. 

C  D  4.     Counterpoint. 

ASS.     Appreciation  of  Music. 

B  S  7.     History  of  Music. 

A3.     Solfeggio,  Elementary. 

Bio.     Solfeggio,  Intermediate. 

Courses  in  Canon  and  Fugue  (D5),  Free  Composition  (D6),  and 
Instrumentation  and  Conducting  (D14),  will  also  count  towards  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  but  may  be  taken  only  by  students  with 
extraordinary  preparation  and  ability  in  music.  Courses  B  S  7  and 
ASS,  which  require  no  previous  preparation  in  music,  are  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  who  recognizes  the  value  of 
intelligent  appreciation  of  music  in  a  liberal  education. 

Practical  courses  in  music  (piano,  voice,  violin,  etc.),  will  l)e  open 
to  students  on  payment  of  a  special  fee  but  will  not  count  towards 
the  degree. 
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PHIL080PHT 

Profbssor  Dixon 
C  1.    The  History  of  Philosophy. 

Three  honrs  credit;  three  hours  a  week.  Required  of  all  Juniors 
in  the  academic  course.     Elective  in  educational  courses. 

This  course  is  intended  to  present  such  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
thought  as  is  desirable  in  a  general  education.  Emphasis  is  placed 
oo  the  significance  of  philosophy  in  human  life  rather  than  its  tech- 
nical aspect. 

First  semester  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  Greek  philosophy;  sec- 
ond semester  the  development  of  modern  philosophy. 

D  2.*    Principles  of  Ethics. 

One  hour  and  a  half  credit;  three  hours  a  week. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  completed  course  i. 

An  introductory  course  presenting  an  analysis  of  voluntary  conduct. 
Discussion  of  the  nature  of  conscience,  meaning  of  right  and  wrong, 
principles  of  life,  responsibility  and  moral  authority. 

D  8.**    The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 

One  hour  and  a  half  credit;  three  hours  a  week. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  i. 

A  critical  reading  of  the  Kantian  critiques  showing  the  relation  of 
Kant  to  the  development  of  modern  philosophy. 

D  4.**    German  Idealism. 

One  hour  and  a  half  credit;  three  hours  a  week. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  i. 

A  general  study  of  the  development  of  German  philosophy  after 
Kant,  especially  as  found  in  Pichte  and  Hegel. 

General  Note:  Courses  D  8  and  D4  will  be  given  in  altamate 
years. 


PHTSIC8  AND  A8TB0N0MT 

Profbssor  Lyon  Instructor  Rbamks 

AB  1.    General  Physics. 

Lecture,  two  hours,  laboratory,  one  period  (three  hours)  a  week. 
Three  hours  credit. 

Required  of  students  not  offering  Physics  for  entrance. 

Mr.  Lyon,  Miss  Rbames 

A  7.    Elementary  Practical  Physics. 

One  hour  a  week.    Credited  as  part  of  the  course  in  Foods  and 
Honsehold  Management  A,  (Household  Economy), 
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A  lecture  and  demonstration  course*  designed  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  more  common  physical  principles  of  every-day  life,  as  manifested 
in  practical  Household  Management. 

Required  of  all  students  in  Domestic  Science,  as  part  of  the  coarse 
in  Household  Management  A  i. 

Lynde,  Physics  of  the  Household,  Mr.  Lyon 

A  8.*    Acoustics. 

One  hour  a  week,  first  term.     Credit  under  Theory  A,  (Music). 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Required  of  all  Music  Students  in 
regular  courses,  in  connection  with  A  i  Theory.  Mr.  Lyon 

BO  2.    General  Physics. 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  two  periods  (two  hours  each),  a 
week.  Five  hours  credit  Elective  as  second  year  science.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  received  credit  f or  A  B  i  Physics,  or  who 
have  received  one  unit  admission  credit  in  Physics. 

N.  B.—  B  C  2  Physics  is  announced  for  session  1919-1920,  but  will 
not  be  open  for  session  of  1918-1919.     Mr.  Lyon,  Miss  Rbambs 

0  D  3.    Sound  and  Light. 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  periods  (two  hours  each),  a 
week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Lectures  and  recitations,  accompanied  by  a  selected  series  of  lab- 
oratory exercises,  adapted  to  the  course. 
Various  laboratory  manuals  used  for  reference.  Mr.  Lyon  * 

D  4.    Advanced  Physics. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

1913-1919.    Theory  of  Heat,  and  General  Problems  in  Physics. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  library  reading. 
Problems  to  be  selected  from  various  sources.  Mr.  Lyon 

OB  5.    Meteorology. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Laboratory  work  of  the  nature  of  daily 
meteorological  record  keeping  will  be  required.  Interpretation  of  the 
daily  weather  map,  and  careful  study  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Weather  Bureau,  in  collecting  and  preparing  data  needed  in 
forecasting. 

Milham,  Meteorology,  Mr.  Lyon 
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C  D  6.    General  Astronomy. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hoars  credit. 

Lectures  and  recitations.    Constellation  study  required.     A  small 
equatorial  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  class. 
Young,  Manual  of  Astronomy  \  Willson,  Laboratory  Astronomy, 

Mr.  Lyon 


PHYSIOAIi  BDUOATION  AND  HYGIENE 

Profbssor  Babr 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education,  with  which  the  lec- 
tures in  Hygiene  are  combined,  is  to  promote  the  general  eflSciency 
ind  health  of  the  student  thru  systematic  exercise  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  healthful  living.  Written  examinations 
lie  given  in  all  theory  courses. 

Each  student  receives  a  thorough  physical  examination  on  entering. 
These  examinations  are  repeated  twice  each  year. 

Regular  students  are  admitted  to  the  gymnastic  classes  without  extra 
chaigeand  also  special  students  who  take  more  than  two  college  studies. 
Other  specials  will  be  charged  as  for  a  regular  college  subject, 

k  uniform  suit  is  required  in  all  gymnastio  work  and  athletic 
wnte«t«.  

GEKEBAIi  00XXBSE8 
in  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  form  part  of  all  courses  during 
the  entire  four  years  of  the  college  and  count  toward  the  degrees  con- 
ferred, 

Two  hours  a  week  are  required  of  all  students  throughout  the 
college  coarse.  The  work  in  gymnastics  is  based  upon  the  kinesiology 
of  the  Swedish  system  and  includes  free-standing  exercises,  apparatus 
work,  aesthetic  gymnastics,  games,  dance  steps,  fencing  and  athletics. 

Corrective  Gymnastics  js  given  where  students  need  special  exer- 
cises. A  Collateral  course  in  reading,  covering  topics  related  to 
Physical  Education,  is  also  included  as  a  part  of  the  general  work. 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Public  and  Personal  Hygiene  will  be 
given  m  all  classes  each  fall  and  spring.  These  lectures  are  scheduled 
for  the  regular  gymnasium  class  hours  which  they  substitute  for  the 
time. 

A 1-2.    (gymnastics,  Personal  Hysriene,  First  Aid. 

fwo  honrs  a  week. 

Introdnctory,  free  exercises,  Apparatus  work,  marching  tactics  and 
athletics. 
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The  fundamental  principles  of  personal  hygiene  will  be  taught  and 
their  relation  to  the  daily  life  of  the  student  will  be  emphasized. 

A  course  in  the  principles  of  First  Aid,  which,  when  quickly  applied. 
may  save  the  life  of  a  victim  of  a  serious  accident. 

B  8-4.    Oymnastics,  First  Aid,  Dietetic  Hygriene. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Progressive  free  exercises  and  apparatus  work;  wand  drill,  dance 
steps,  athletics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  course  A  2,  First  Aid,  and  the 
student  is  here  given  such  information  as  will  enable  her  to  meet  the 
emergencies  which  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  illnesees 
of  e very-day  life. 

The  digestion  of  the  food  is  considered  from  its  ingestion  into  the 
mouth  thrugh  the  entire  digestive  tract.  The  relative  value  of  the  ordi- 
nary food  stuffs  and  beverages  is  discussed,  as  is  also  the  regulation  of 
diet. 
0  5-6.     Oymnaatics,  Bomeetic  and  Municipal  Hygiene. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Advanced  free  exercises  and  apparatus  work ;  club  swinging;  athletics 

The  hygiene  of  the  home;  the  construction,  location,  and  water  snp, 
ply  of  the  dwelling  are  included  as  well  as  the  important  topic  of  food, 
its  possible  adulteration  and  preservation. 

A  discussion  of  the  workings  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  both  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  state  of  Louisiana,  demonstrating  to  the 
student  that  the  same  principles  of  hygiene  which  are  applicable  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  home  are  also  applicable  to  the  city  and  state. 

D  7-8.    Oymnaatics,  Personal  Hygiene  for  Women. 

Fencing,  advanced  gymnastics;  aesthetic  exercises;  athletics. 

Discussions  of  the  students,  individual  relation  to  life  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

TBAINING  OOUBSE  FOB  TEAOHEBS 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 
It  is  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene. 

For  the  prescribed  course  in  Education  and  the  general  course  of 
study,  see  page  196. 

The  special  course  in  Physical  Education  and  allied  subjects  includes 
the  following: 

A  9.  Kinesiology— The  Mechanics  of  Voluntary  Motor  Ex- 
ercise. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hoiurs  credit. 
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Tbis  course  includes  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  special  exercises 
in  relation  to  education,  hygiene  and  general  motor  coordination;  also 
the  structure  of  the  body  in  reference  to  special  progression  in  gym- 
nastics. 

Tort-books:  Posse's  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics. 

A  10.    History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  idea  of  gymnastics  as  a  curative  agent  among  the  ancients,  the 
development  of  physical  education  in  Sweden.  Germany,  and  modem 
Eotope,  as  well  as  its  growth  and  position  in  the  United  States  will 
be  considered  in  this  course;  also  the  bearing  *of  physical  education 
and  hygiene  upon  the  life  of  the  people. 

Text-book:  Oalbraith's  ''Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training 
for  Women.'*   Reference:  Ling,  Roth,  Taylor.  Nissen. 

Lecture  and  collateral  work. 

All.    Theory  of  Teaching  Physical  Education. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  course  in  methods,  including  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
nomenclature  used,  voice  culture,  arrangement  of  progressive  day's 
order  of  exercise,  with  observation  of  classes. 

Text-book:    Posse's  School  Gymnastics. 

Notes:  Rath's  * 'Physical  Education." 

B  12.*    The  Physiology  of  Exercise. 

Three  hours  a  week.      One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

General  physiology  in  relation  to  gymnastics,  including  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  organism  and  functional  processes. 

Notes,  lecture,  demonstration  and  drawings. 

B  1 3 .  **    Oorrective  Gymnastics. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  the  remedy  of  postural  defects. 

References:    Posse,  Nissen,  Lovett,  Bancroft. 
*  B 15.    0  16.     I>  20.     Expression. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

The  philosophy  of  expression,  with  classification  of  selected 
readings;  hygiene  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  and  Bell's  Visible  Speech. 

Text-book :    Fulton  and  Trueblood's  Practical  Elocution. 

Notes  and  Diagrams  from  Delsarte  and  Bell. 

C 17.    General  Kinesiology. 
Two  hours  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 
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The  application  of  general  g3rmnastic  principles  to  exercise,  botb 
of  the  educational  and  recreative  type. 

Lectures;  notes  from  Posse,  Bolin.  Skarstrom,  Bowen. 

Collateral  and  original  work. 

0  18.     D  19.    Medical  Oymnftstics. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  exercise  as  a  remedial  agency  in 
general  and  specific  cases;  the  character  of  active  and  passive  exercise, 
both  manual  and  mechanical. 

Text-book:  Posse's  Medical  Gymnastics;  Notes  from  I^in^c, 
Roth,  Taylor,  Nissen,  Graham,  Ostrom,  Kellog. 

D  21.    Problems  in  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  the  history,  plans  and  purposes  of  the  play- 
ground movement,  summer  camps  for  girls,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of 
these  movements  to  physical  education. 

Lectures,  collateral  work,  original  work. 

D  22.    Anthropometry. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

The  purpose  of  measurements  in  relation  to  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal body,  also  study  and  practice  in  physical  diagnosis  and  phj^- 
cal  examinations. 

Text-book:  Seaver's  Anthropometry  and  Physical  Examination; 
Notes  from  Cabot  and  Federsen.  Also  use  of  Newcomb's  charts  and 
records. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Fletcher  Assistant  Professor  Sunnb 

BOD  1.*    Introductory  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  beginning  course  in  psychology,  and 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject  from  the  scientific  and  cultural  viewjwint  as  well  as 
those  to  whom  it  may  be  of  benefit  professionally.  The  course  begins 
with  a  brief  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  nervous  system 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  sensation.  Succeeding  this  is  the  study  of 
the  more  complex  processes  of  perception,  memory  and  imagination, 
reasoning,  instinct,  feeling,  emotions,  action  and  will.  The  work 
will  consist  of  recitations,  discussions,  lectures  and  class  demonstra- 
tions. Mr.  PI3TCHSR,  Miss  Sunnb 
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BOB  2.**    Genetic  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  treatment  of  the  origin  and  development  of  mind  in  the  race  and 

in  the  individual.    Chief  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  laid  on  the 

farioos  phases  in  the  development  of  the  child  mind  and  the  modem 

nethods  of  the  study  of  child  psychology.     Prerequisite,  B  C  D  i. 

Mr.  Pi«btchbr,  MissSunnb 

C  I)  8.**    Blementary  Bzx>erimental  Psychology. 

Four  hours  of  laboratory  and  one  recitation  hour  a  week.  One  hour 
md  a  half  credit. 

Designed  to  introduce  those  who  have  taken  B  C  D  i  to  the  labora- 
tory methods  employed  in  the  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
psychology.  Qualitative  experiments  will  be  made  in  sensation,  per- 
ception, association,  ideation,  etc.  The  experimental  work  will  be 
paralleled  by  the  study  of  an  elementar}'  text. 

Mr.  Fi,etchkr,  Miss  Sunnb 

C  B  4.**    Social  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  will  comprise  a  study  of  the  psychological  laws  that 
condition  the  origin  and  growth  of  social  customs,  ideals  and  institu- 
tions.   Prerequisite,  B  C  D  i.  Mr.  Fletcher 

OD  5.    Bducational  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

A  course  in  the  application  of  psychology  to  educational  problems, 
with  special  reference  to  the  methods,  economy  and  eflficiency  of 
learning,  and  specific  forms  of  learning  in  different  school  subjects. 
In  the  second  semester  a  survey  of  the  various  psychological,  educa- 
tional, and  vocational  tests  and  scales  will  be  made  in  order  that  the 
student  may  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  administering  such 
tests  and  get  some  practice  in  the*  statistical  treatment  of  results. 

Miss  Sunne 

B  6.    Bzx>erimental  Psychology —Advanced. 

Four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  quantitative  experi- 
ments in  certain  of  the  general  problems  of  psychology.  This  will  be 
followed,  if  possible,  by  special  detailed  study  of  selected  problems. 
Introductory  psychology  prerequisite. 

Mr.  FI.ETCHER,  Miss  Sunne 

CB  7.*    liOgic:  Treated  as  the  Psychology  of  Thinking. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  consider  the  general  nature  and 
fonction  of  thinking,  and  thus  constitute  a  suitable  advanced  course 
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to  succeed  a  term  in  elementary  psychology.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  scientific  procedure  and 
to  practical  applications.  Such  topics  as  the  following  will  be  studied: 
Hypothesis,  Causal  Relations,  Probability,  Testimony  and  Circum- 
stantial Evidence,  and  Statistical  Methods.  The  work  is  intended 
for  all  who  wish  to  gain  acquaintance  with  logical  methods  of  argu- 
ment and  investigation  and  the  practical  applications  of  log^c. 

Miss  Sunnb 

D  8.    Olinical  Psychologry. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  houjs  credit. 

During  the  first  term  study  will  be  made  of  the  variant  types  of 
mental  development  such  as  the  feeble-minded,  the  idiot-savant,  and 
the  genius,  along  with  modem  methods  in  the  mental  diagnosis  of 
these  conditions.  The  psychology  of  mental  measurements  will  be 
stressed.  The  second  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  other 
variations  from  the  normal  in  the  form  of  illusions,  dreams,  halluci- 
nations, hypnotic  suggestion,  disassociation  of  personality;  and  filnally 
some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  psychological  theories  of  Freud  in 
reference  to  hysteria.    Introductory  psychology  presupposed. 

Mr.  Fi^etcher 

D  9.**    Aesthetics. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

A  treatment  of  the  psychological  laws  that  underly  aesthetic  ex- 
periences. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  feelings  involved  in  appreciation;  also  a  study 
will  be  made  of  the  impulses,  both  racial  and  individual,  that  have 
led  to  artistic  creation.  Mr.  Flktcher 

NOTE:  For  announcements  of  other  offerings  in  psychology  see 
extension  and  graduate  bulletins. 


THE  F.  WALTER  OAIXENDEB  LABORATORY  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Walter  Callender  New. 
comb  College  has  been  enabled  to  begin  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  a  laboratory  for  use  in  experimental  work  in  psychology  and 
education.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Tulane  University 
October  23,  191 2,  the  sum  left  by  Mr.  Callender  was  set  aside  on  the 
following  terms,  namely:  "Resolved,  That  the  special  fund  of  about 
165,000  left  by  F.  Walter  Callender  for  the  use  of  the  Newcomb  Col- 
lege shall  be  set  aside  for  the  development  of  a  Laboratory  of  Psy- 
chology and  Education  and  of  the  Educational  comrses  in  connection 
therewith. 
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"This  Laboratory  shall  be  known  as  the  F.  Walter  Callender  Lab- 
ocatOTy  of  Psychology  and  Education  and  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  men  students  and  such  students  in  advanced  classes  and  in  profes- 
sional courses  shall  have  access  to  these  classes  by  paying  the  cus- 
tomary fees. 

"It  is  understood  that  any  special  use  of  this  fund  for  building  or 
other  purposes  than  maintenance  shall  be  subject  to  the  special  action 
of  the  Board/' 

In  addition  to  other  appropriations  by  means  of  which  a  consider- 
able start  has  been  made  toward  the  organization  of  a  laboratory  for 
we  in  demonstrations  to  introductory  classes,  as  well  as  for  use  in  the 
^dergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  experimental  psychology,  the 
Laboratory  has  been  authorized  to  use  a  certain  portion  of  its  income 
for  equipments  in  the  form  of  apparatus  and  a  department  library.  It 
is  the  plan  of  the  Department  to  put  emphasis  on  securing  as  good  a 
working  library  as  is  possible  in  the  way  of  standard  books  for  refer- 
ence and  other  pmposes,  and  the  most  important  English,  French 
and  German  psychological  journals.  There  will  be  in  the  reading 
room  of  the  library  for  use  by  the  students  of  psychology  complete 
files  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  the  British  Journal  of 
Psychology,  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  the  Journal  of 
Animal  Behavior,  the  Psychological  Clinic,  and  L'Ann^e  Psycholog- 
iqne.  In  the  library  of  Tulane  University  there  are  files  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Review,  the  Psychological  Bulletin,  the  Psychological  Index, 
and  Mind.  In  addition  to  the  complete  files  of  the  above  Journals  the 
Laboratory  subscribes  for  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Scientific  Method,  The  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology  and  Psy- 
chology, the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  the  Educational  Review,  the 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic,  Archiv 
ftir  die  gesamte  Psychologic,  Psychologische  Studien. 

The  lecture  room  for  the  Department  of  Psychology  contains,  besides 
the  instrument  cases  in  which  are  kept  the  smaller  piece  of  psychol- 
^cal  apparatus,  tables  specially  made  for  use  in  class  experimentation. 
The  Laboratory  equipment  consists  at  present  of  the  more  important 
pieces  of  apparatus  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  undergraduate 
courses  in  qualitative  ex j)eriments.  This  equipment  is  being  constantly 
added  to  and  will  be  made  as  complete  as  possible  before  the  attempt 
will  be  made  to  stress  the  more  advanced  quantitative  and  research 
work.  The  Laboratory  has  a  good  supply  of  tools  for  making  general 
repairs  and  the  simpler  pieces  of  apparatus  in  wood,  and  also  has  a 
share- in  the  services  of  the  mechanician  of  Tulane  University  in  the 
case  of  the  need  for  more  complicated  pieces. 
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THB  PSY-OHOIiOaiOAIi  OLIHIO 
In  addition  to  the  Laboratory  for  general  psychological  studies,   and. 
as  part  of  its  field  of  work,  the  Callender  Laboratory  maintains  a  Psy- 
chological Clinic.    The  wcn-k  of  the  Clinic  is  two-fold.     In  the  first 
place  it  receives  by  appointment  for  examination  cases  of  mental  de- 
ficiency and  other  forms  of  mental  and  moral  deviation  wliicli  fall 
within  the  scope  of  psychological  study.    These  cases  are  carefully 
studied  at  the  Laboratory  and  on  request  a  diagnosis  is  submitted  to 
the  parent  or  other  person  duly  authorized.     In  addition  to  the  mental 
diagnosis  received  at  the  Laboratory  the  Clinic  has  had  the  privilege 
of  referring  all  its  cases  for  physical  examination  to  the  Medical   Staff 
for  physical  examination  according  to  the  need  of  each  individual  case. 
The  second  aspect  of  the  clinical  work  consists  of  the  instruction 
offered  in  clinical  and  differential  psychology  by  means  of  ^wbich 
teachers,  social  workers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  this  field 
may  receive  training. 

The  Clinic  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  use  in  mental  and  phys- 
ical testing  and  for  anthropometric  measurments.  With  this  equipment 
and  the  numerous  cases  of  various  exceptional  types  from  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  and  from  the  State,  opportunities  are  good  here  for  study 
in  this  line. 


SPAinSH 

Seizor  Fernandez 

A  1.*    Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Fundamental  principles  of  Spanish  grammar,  with  abundant  prac- 
tice in  conversation.  From  the  beginning  students  are  taught  Castzl- 
ian  pronimciation,  as  set  forth  by  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  Later, 
however,  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  departures  from  that  pro- 
nunciation which  are  customary  in  many  parts  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America. 

The  Newcomb  Spanish  Grammar^  Special  Study  of  the  regular  and 
irregular  verbs;  grammatical  questions  and  answers  (in  Spanish); 
class-room  reading  of  the  Spanish  play,  Despuis  de  la  Lluina^  el  Sol 

The  First  Term  examinations  are  held  entirely  in  Spanish. 

A  2.**    Elementary  Course — continued. 

Three  hours  a. week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  Newcomb  Spanish  Grammar;  Umphrey,  Spanish  pros&  com- 
position.    Ramos  Carri6n  y  Vital  Aza  Zaragiida. 
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I     Study  of  the  Spanish  pronunciation  and  barbarisms  in  Spain  and  in 
^ish-American  countries. 

la  this  course  tlie  instruction  is  given  wholly  in  Spanish,  the  voca- 
felary  of  every  day  life  is  emphasized,  and  the  students  memorize 
dwice  extracts  from  the  writings  of  representative  Spanish  authors. 

B  3.*    Heading*  and  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  -week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Wickersham  Cra^wford,  Spanish  Composition;  Alvarez  Quintero, 
Doia  Clarines  y  Mahana  de  Sol;  Taboado,  Cuentos  Alegres;  Memor- 
nmg  of  selections  from  standard  Spanish  authors.  Conversation  and 
toation. 

B  4.**    Bieadiii^  and  ComiK>8ition— continued. 

Three  hours  a  -week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Espinosa's  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and  Conversation;  Mor- 
atin,  El  Si  de  /as  NiHas;  Ford,  A  Brief  History  of  Spanish  Liter- 
9ture. 

0  5.    Oramxnar  and  Beading. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  is  similar  to  Courses  i  and  2,  but  covers  the  ground 
n»re  thoroughly,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  sufficient  introduction  to  6. 

I>  6.     Spazmish  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Elective  for  Seniors  who 
^ve  had  course  5  or  equivalent. 
Altamira,    Historia  de  la  Civilizacidn  EspaHola;    P^rez  Gald6s 

(Alvarez  Quintero),  Marianela;  Pereda,  PeHas  Afrida. 
Pitzmaurice-Kelly,  Historia  de  la  Literatura  Espafiota\  Calderon, 

La  Vida  es  SueHo\  Cervantes,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha. 
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The  School  of  Art  was  established  in  1909,  but  since  tlie  iDTgani- 
zation  of  tlie  college  in  1887,  courses  in  Art  have  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  college  curriculum.  In  the  year  1909,  the  coll^^e  was 
formally  organized  into  Schools,  and  the  Department  of  Art  became 
the  School  of  Art. 


COUBSES  OF  STTJDT 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered  in  Art. 

Regular  course  leading  to  a  Diploma  in  Art. 

Regular  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion. 

Regular  course  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
in  which  the  Art  elective  is  shared  by  the  elective  in  Music. 

Regular  course  elective  in  the  College,  counting  towards  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Regular  course  required  of  students  in  Household  Economy. 

Studio  courses. 

ABT  BliEOTIVE  IK  THB  OOLLEaB 

A  1.  Two  studio  periods,  two  hours  each;  one  lecture  period,  one 
hour;  three  hours  credit. 

Art  work  may  be  taken  as  an  extra  in  Freshman  and  Soph- 
omore years,  the  schedule  and  the  amount  of  work  already  under- 
taken permitting.  This  extra,  if  undertaken,  includes  drawing, 
water  color,  and  design.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  painting,  illustrat- 
ed with  stereopticon,  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

B  1.     The  same  subjects  further  developed. 

Two  studio  periods,  two  hours  each;  one  lecture  period,  one  hour; 
three  hours  credit. 

C  D  1.  Two  studio  periods,  two  hours  each;  one  lecture  period, 
one  hour;  three  hours  credit. 

Drawing  consists  of  exercises  calculated  to  develop  the  form  sense 
with  some  skill  of  expression.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the 
college. 

Water  color  from  plants  and  flowers.  Freehand  Perspective,  Design 
with  practical  application  to  some  craft. 

Lectures  on  history  of  art,  assisted  by  stereopticon  pictures.  This 
course  includes  in  the  first  term,  the  rise  and  significance  of  Christian 
art  from  its  development  to  its  decline  during  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

—236— 
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Tic  second  term   inclades  French  and  Spanish  painting. 

D  I.  Two  studio  periods,  two  hours  each;  one  lecture  period,  one 
knr,  three  boors  credit. 

Drawing  from  plants.     Freehand  perspective. 

l>esagii  and  its  application  to  some  craft. 

Lectures  on  liistory  of  painting  assisted  by  stereopticon  pictures. 
Tboi  course  includes  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  during 
tke  first  term  and  that  of  England  and  America  during  the  second 
lenn. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  history,  philosophy,  and  the  apprecia- 
tson  of  art,  conducted  jointly  by  the  Professor  of  Art,  the  Professor  of 
History  and  the  Professor  of  Education,  may  be  elected  without  studio 
practice. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 


UaXTIBKD     AKT    COT7B8E  FOB  STXTDENTS  IN  HOUSE- 
HOLD EOONOMT 

Students  electing  household  economy  must  have  had  high  school 
tewing  or  its  equivalent.  When  such  credit  cannot  be  .oflfered  the 
pupil  will  be  required  to  take  art  work  as  a  condition  which  must  be 
discharged  %>y  the  close  of  the  first  term. 

A  2.     Drawing  from  symmetrical  objects  in  out-line  and  in  values, 
<ky^optnent  of  form  sense  and  appreciation  of  light  and  dark 
Elementary  design,   defining  use  of  natural  forms  to  patterns. 
Elementary  water  color  from  plants  and  flowers  for  the  study  and 
ttse  of  color,  together  with  arrangement  in  spaces. 

A  student  in  domestic  science  who  is  discovered  to  have  a  natural 
disability  for  the  acquirement  of  art  technique,  may  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Freshman  year  be  carried  in  a  special  art  class,  the  expec- 
tation being  that  she  will  receive  through  especially  adapted  study  of 
the  principles  and  examples,  an  equivalent  educational  result.  The 
instructor  will  determine  whether  the  student  should  continue  in  the 
regular  technical  course  as  outlined  below,  or  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  a  course  less  technical  in  its  nature  to  be  designated  as  BS  2,  CS 
2,  DS  2. 

Students  who  do  not  successfully  complete  the  regular  technical 
course  will  be  entered  in  the  college  records  as  not  eligible  to  a  teach- 
ing position  in  which  art  is  expected. 
Two  periods,  two  hours  each,  per  week. 

B  2.     Drawing  from  casts.   Water  Color,  Design  and  its  application 
to  practical  usage. 
Two  periods,  two  hours  each,  per  week. 
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C  2.  Drawing  from  casts,  water  color,  design  applied  to  embroid- 
ery; as  the  work  of  this  class  advances  it  is  directed  towards  the 
special  needs  of  Costume  designers  for  whom  critical  judgment  of 
form  and  color  are  essential  to  success.  Required  of  students  in 
Domestic  Art  only. 

Three  periods,  two  hours  each,  per  week. 

D  2.  Drawing  from  life,  water  color,  designs  applied  to  embroidery. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  home  decoration,  study  of 
period  styles  in  furniture. 

Two  periods  per  week  in  studio,  two  hours  each,  one  lecture  period. 


STXTDIO  COX7BSE8. 

These  courses  may  be  followed  by  students  desiring  specific  art 
study  without  obligations  to  the  regular  courses  such  as  examinations, 
regular  attendance,  academic  studies  or  previous  preparation.  The 
instruction  aims  at  giving  thorough  professional  training,  but  no 
official  recognition  or  certificate  is  given  in  connection  with  it. 

Pupils  are  permitted,  however,  to  take  examinations,  and  their 
grade  is  recorded.  It  is  accordingly  possible  to  claim  credit  towards 
future  graded  work  should  the  desire  arise. 

In  these  courses,  somewhat  as  in  the  courses  of  drawing  A  i,  B  i, 
etc. ,  the  work  is  progressive,  graded  according  to  the  skill  required, 
and  the  designation,  (e.  g.  S  25)  does  not  imply  that  Sophomore  and 
Senior  work  is  all  included  in  one  class.  Students  will  be  classed 
according  to  the  grade  of  work  done. 

Studio  pupils  are  not  limited  to  the  hours  prescribed  but  are  per- 
mitted to  specialize. 

Students  may  enter  studio  classes  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  a  half  term.  Tuition  charges  will  be  reckoned  from  the  date 
of  entrance. 


COUBSES  OF  IKSTBUCTION 

T/ie  enumeration  and  description  of  the  studies  which  follow  are 
not  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  hours  as  these  differ  with  each 
course.  The  tabulated  courses  should  be  consulted  to  ascertain  the 
credit  assigned, 

A  8  8.*    Form  Study. 

This  work  includes  the  first  steps  necessary  in  the  development  of 
the  form  sense.  The  appreciation  of  direction,  balance  proportion  and 
values  is  awakened  through  exercise  in  line,  and  light  and  dark. 

Miss  Troy,  Miss  Buti,br 
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A  B  4.     Freeliand  Perspective. 

This  study  teaches  the  principles  which  underlie  sketching  from 
■atnre  and  from  still  life.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  distinguish 
appearance  from  fact,  and  of  the  hand  to  skillful  delineation  of  either 
are  necessary  steps  to  pictorial  expression. 

Miss  Troy,  Miss  Roman,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Wright 

BS  A. 

Advanced  practice  in  perspective,  sketching  from  nature. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

A  8  6.     Cast  Drawing. 

The  cast  model  is  used  to  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  drawing, 
and  of  light  and  shade.  Careful  discipline  is  given  in  line  and  propor- 
tion, in  tlie  delineation  of  ornament  and  of  the  human  head  and 
figure,  and  in  the  relative  values  of  light  and  shade. 

Miss  Roman,  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Wright,  Miss  Shkerer 

BS  5. 

In  the  advanced  grade  the  principles  and  methods  are  the  same. 
The  human  head  and  figure  are  the  special  subject  of  study. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

A  8  6.    Elementary  Water  Color  Painting. 

Admission  is  granted  to  the  painting  classes  at  the  outset  in  the  stu- 
dent's development,  in  the  belief  that  the  training  of  the  color  sense 
should  accompany  that  of  form. 

Plants,  flowers,  etc.,  are  painted  on  a  white  ground  with  careful  re- 
ference to  drawing  and  arrangement  within  given  space. 

BODS  6.     Water  Color  Painting. 

Advanced  water  color  takes  up  the  pictorial  problem.  Still  life  and 
flowers  are  studied  with  reference  to  light  and  shade,  perspective, 
textures,  modifications  by  juxtaposition.  Landscape  painting  is  in- 
cluded in  fourth  year  course,  which  may  be  elected  instead  of  oil 
painting.  Mrs.  Smith 

0  D  S  7.     Oil  Painting. 

This  course  is  essentially  similar  in  method  and  aim  to  C  6. 

Design. 

The  study  of  Design  is  considered  important  in  the  education  of  all 
art  workers,  but  for  the  decorator  it  becomes  fundamental.  Instruction 
is  based  upon  the  study  of  drawing,  color,  plant  forms,  historic 
and  contemporary  ornament.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  observe 
the  forms  and  colors  of  plants,  trees  and  landscapes,  recognize  the 
influence  of  locality  in  the  development  of  artistic  expression. 
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ASS.     Elementary  Design. 

The  elementary  principles  which  underlie  pattern  are  develope 
parallel  with  handskill,  using  paste,  paper  and  cardboard.  SixnpJ 
book  and  portfolio  construction  are  finally  united  in  design  applici 
tion.  Miss  Troy,  Miss  Ro&f  aiy 

B  S  S.    Theoretic  Design. 

This  class  treats  exclusively  the  problems  of  pure  design  as  tlie^ 
arise  in  patterns  of  form  and  color.  Mrs.  SAdiTH' 

CSS.    Advanced  Design. 

Applicable  in  book  decoration,  jewelry,  pottery;  china  painting, 
bookplates,  lettering,  posters. 

D  S  S.    Advanced  Design. 

Continues  application  of  Design  as  above.  The  purpose  is  to  pre- 
pare skilled  designers  for  the  needs  of  industry. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 

C  D  S  9.     Life  Drawing. 

Drawing  and  painting  from  life  is  conducted  from  the  costumed 
model.  Prolonged  and  serious  studies  are  interspersed  with  rapid 
sketches  from   models  in  short  poses.        Mr.  W.  Woodward 

A  S  10.     Mechanical  Drawing. 

Elementary  constructive  drawing  from  measurement,  drill  in  the 
use  of  Tsquare,  angles  and  various  scales. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  includes  the  designing  of  simple  furni- 
ture. Mr.  E.  and  Mr.  W.  Woodward 

BS  10.  1* — Orthographic  Projection;  2**— Mechanical  Per- 
spective. 

•Orthographic  projection  with  oblique  sections,  penetrations  and  de- 
velopments. 

•♦Mechanical  perspective.  Mr.  W.  Woodward 

S  11.    Pictorial  Composition. 

On  Friday  afternoon  tlie  entire  school  is  assembled  for  instructioii 
in  pictorial  composition.  Each  pupil  contributes  a  study  that  has 
been  completed  independently,  during  the  week.  These  are 
exhibited  together  and  criticised  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 

A  S  12.    Picture  Study. 

Introduction  to  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  modem  masters. 
Brief  notes  prepared  in  the  library,  illustrated  by  prints  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  are  required.  MisS  BuTLBR 
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I    B8  18.    History  of  Sculpture. 

TWs  course  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  sculpture.  The  con- 
cnfling  circumstances  and  the  artistic  content  are  examined  and  ex- 
pJflned.  Appreciation  is  a  special  aim.  Text-book:  Reinach's  Apollo. 
TlKitereopticcm  lantern  is  a  constant  assistant. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward,  Miss  Butlbr 
C8  14.    History  of  Painting. 

This  course  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  painting  from  the 
oriy  Christian  period,  through  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  includes 
French  and  Spanish  painting.    An  abstract  illustrated  with  prints  is 
required. 
Text-book:     Van  Dycfcs'  History  of  Painting, 
D  8  16.     History  of  Painting. 

This  course  includes  an  outline  of  the  history  of  painting  of  the 
N'€therlands,  Germany,  England  and  America.    An  abstract  illus- 
^ted  with  prints  is  required. 
Text-book:     Van  Dycks'  History  of  Painting, 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 
B  le.    Metal  Work. 

The  handicraft  of  working  copper  is  taught  under  a  reasonable  re- 
Si«tt«nent  as  to  drawing  and  design. 

Practical  and  effective  objects  such  as  bowls,  buckles,  pin  trays, 
paper  knives,  spoons,  etc.,  are  subjects  for  class  instruction. 

In  the  advanced  grades  the  precious  metals  are  employed.     Jewelry 
lonns  and  stone  setting  are  developed  and  the  pupil  put  in  possession 
oi  an  artistic  craft,  capable  of  pursuit  as  a  vocation.    Miss  BuTi^KR 
8  17.    Pottery  Decoration. 

T^e  course  of  instruction  leading  to  pottery  decoration  includes 
•^^ing,  pcdnting  and  design.  These  studies,  pursued  in  the  art 
'^"^^  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  easily  and  naturally  the  practical 
'W'k  of  ^plied  decoration.  As  soon  as  a  proper  standard  of  excel- 
'^ce  is  attained,  the  work  of  the  pupil  is  purchased.  When  instruc- 
™^  is  no  longer  necessary,  the  payment  of  fees  is  remitted  and  the 
^^'^'gner  continues  on  a  basis  of  independent  production.  It  has  been 
^wn  that  those  possessing  aptitude  for  design,  may,  in  this  way,  be 
*"^^sted  in  the  development  of  art  and  in  their  work  find  profit  and 
^^tation.  Miss  Shkkrer 

8  18.    Pottery  Making. 

The  following  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  processes  of 
pottery  making  and  prepare  her  to  conduct  a  studio  pottery  as  well  as 
^«^  the  subject. 
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Those  who  elect  to  complete  the  course  vrith  this  object  in  view 
will  be  required  to  take  freshman  chemistry. 

It  is  permitted,  however,  that  the  course  be  undertaken  without 
chemistry  and  in  a  purely  experimental  way;  in  this  case  no  credit 
will  be  given  beyond  that  given  as  an  elective  in  a  regular  art  course. 

The  first  year  of  this  work  is  also  permitted  as  an  elective  for  the 
pupils  of  the  regular  course  of  the  Art  school.  When  thus  g^ven  it  is 
regarded  as  an  educational  introduction  to  the  subject.  A  second 
year  of  an  advanced  grade  of  similar  work  is  offered.  The  credit 
given  counts  towards  the  diploma  in  art. 

S  19. 

First  Year. 

Designing  of  vase  forms;  making  of  forms  by  coiling;  modeling 
and  turning,  making  of  simple  glazes  and  their  application,  use 
of  kiln. 
8  20. 
Second  Year. 

The  same  continued.  Theory  of  Ceramics;  testing  and  preparing 
clay  for  bodies;  burning  of  body  tests;  composition  of  raw, 
clear  and  color  glazes;  their  alterations,  blends  and  defects; 
matte  glazes,  ceramic  calculation. 

8  21. 
Third  Year. 

Theory  and  Practice  continued. 
A  fee  will  be  charged  to  cover  cost  of  materials  and  fuel. 

Miss  Sheerer 
8  22.    China  Painting. 

China  Painting  may  be  undertaken  as  a  specialty  by  those  qualified 
in  drawing  and  design. 

Applicants  not  yet  prepared  are  required  to  follow  the  classes  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  this  work. 

A  fee  covering  the  cost  of  fuel  and  use  of  kiln  will  be  charged 
pupils  carrying  on  work  in  excess  of  class  exercises. 

Miss  Sheerer 
8  28.    Embroidery. 

Embroidery  is  taught  as  a  practical  application  of  design.    The 
study  of  design  and  color  must  precede  and  accompany  this  elective. 
The  course  is  designed  to  lead  to  professional  practice. 

Mrs.  Smith 
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I       8  34.     Weainng. 

Several  looms  are  installed  in  connection  with  this  handicraft.  In 
nig  weaving,  towards  which  this  work  is  most  advantageously  direct- 
ed, there  is  endless  opportunity  for  the  designer  in  color. 

Mrs.  Smith 

A  S  25.     BookmakiTig. 

This  work  is  included  in  the  freshman  year  of  the  full  course  under 
the  general  title  of  elementary  design.  It  comprises  the  principles 
and  processes  which  may  be  successfully  carried  on  without  special 
equipment.  The  problems  are  boxes,  portfolios,  desk  pads,  note, 
scrap  and  guest  books,  etc. 

The  course  may  be  elected  by  studio  pupils.  Miss  Trov 

8  26.     Bookbinding. 

An  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  students  wishing  to  specialize  and 
follow  bookbinding  as  a  vocation.  The  course  includes  drawing  and 
design,  lettering  and  page  compositions,  mending,  binding  of  maga- 
rincs,  rebinding  of  old  books  in  cloth,  part  leather,  full  leather,  gold 
and  blind  tooling. 

The  workshop  is  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery  and 
apparatus.  Miss  Troy 

8  27.     Library  Binding. 

This  class  is  especially  interesting  to  Librarians  and  those  interested 
in  the  mending  and  rebinding  of  books.  The  work  may  be  under- 
taken without  art  preparation. 

The  workshop  is  equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery  and  tools. 

Miss  Troy 

Bducation  C  8  28.     Handicraft  for  Elementary  Grades. 

Two  hours  per  week.     One  hour  credit 

Th  is  course  deals  with  those  typical  forms  of  art  work  which  are 
practical  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  It  includes 
simple  phases  of  pftper  and  cardboard  construction,  weaving,  bas- 
ketry, the  application  of  design  to  these  projects,  and  their  relation  to 
nature  study,  geography,  history,  art,  literature  and  other  subjects. 

Miss  Troy 

Sducation  D  8  20.  The  teaching  of  Drawing  and  Handicraft  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Two  hours  per  week.    One  hour  credit. 

The  place  of  Drawing  and  Handicraft  in  education;  relative  to  other 
studies,  to  community  interests;  development  of  lesson  plans;  organ- 
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ization  of  courses  of  study  for  various  types  of  schools;  use  of  cltancc 
material  and  study  of  amount,  kind  and  cost  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel  Education  C,  Miss  TitOY 

8  30.    Figure  Drawing  From  Life. 

Students  of  advanced  design  are  taught  to  use  the  human  figure  in 
connection  with  practical  problems  in  composition. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 

8  81.    Plant  Forms. 

Design  is  based  upon  natural  forms.  An  appreciation  of  beauty  as 
well  as  practical  knowledge  of  construction  and  method  of  growth 
are  developed  by  accurate  drawing  of  plant  forms.     Mrs.  Smith 

8  82.    Interior  Decoration. 

This  subject  falls  under  two  heads.  The  first  is  developed  as  a 
cultural  study  relating  to  the  principles  which  underlie  a  har- 
monious home  setting  and  the  solution  of  practical  difficulties  that 
arise  in  house  furnishing. 

The  study  of  period  styles  enters  into  this  course.  Parallel  reading 
is  required. 

One  hour  each  week. 

8  38.  The  second  division  of  the  subject  includes  the  first  and 
continues  with  those  studies  calculated  to  fit  the  student  for  voca- 
tional work.  The  course  includes:  Form  study,  water  color,  free- 
hand and  mechanical  perspective,  constructive  drawing  to  measure- 
ment and  scale  and  design.  Mr.  E.  Woodward 

ADVANCED  WORK  FOR  GRADUATES  IN  DIPLOMA  ART  COURSE 

The  graduate  work  following  upon  four  years  of  exclusive  art  work, 
for  which  a  diploma  has  been  granted,  may  be  regarded  as  professional 
work.  The  student  is  allowed  to  elect  a  specialty  and  pursue  it  uninter- 
ruptedly for  two  years.  Two  auxiliary  studies  are  usually  advised. 
For  example,  if  design  be  elected  as  a  major,  drawing  and  painting 
in  some  form  supplement  the  choice.  If  painting  from  life  be  the  , 
major,  design,  theoretical  and  applied,  is  taken  as  minor  study. 

As  no  official  recognition  is  given  this  work,   no  examinations  are 
held,  and  no  stated  time  required. 

Tuition  is  given  free  for  continued  study  of  art,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  to  graduates  of  all  regular  four  year  art  courses. 

N.  B.    Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduates  in  Art  are 
made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Department. 
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The  School  of  Music  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  Col- 
ic^ of  the  Tolane  University  of  Louisiana,  was  established  in  1909. 
li  accordance  "witli  tlie  general  plan  of  the  college  administration  the 
School  of  Music  was  placed  upon  a  standard  of  excellence  equal  to 
that  maintained  by  tbe  other  affiliated  schools  of  Newcomb  College. 
The  high  requirements  for  admission  to  regular  courses,  the 
wi'aiiced  grade  of  the  studies,  and  the  efficient  corps  of  instructors 
»iih  the  best  Buropean  and  American  training  and  experience, 
aabled  the  School  immediately  to  take  high  rank  among  the  music 
schools  of  America. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  courses  of  the  School  of  Music  were  opened  to 
joong  men,  in  response  to  an  increasing  demand  from  male  students 
iathe  grade  of  instruction  which  the  School  offered.  The  admission 
of  men  was  a  departure  from  the  previous  policy  of  Newcomb  College, 
except  in  graduate  classes,  but  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  demand 
already  evidenced,  and  by  the  absence  of  facilities  for  music  study  by  the 
*°oi  of  Tulane  University.  It  whs  also  recognized  that  in  many 
^Jraaches  of  music  study,  especially  those  connected  with  ensemble 
^^3  the  presence  of  both  men  and  women  was  a  necessity  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  furnish  superior  facilities  for  the  study 
of  music  in  all  its  branches.  Extended  practical  and  theoretical 
^°ttises  are  offered:  first,  to  regular  students,  who  expect  to  follow 
nrnsic  as  a  profession,  either  as  composers,  performers,  teachers,  or 
^^cs;  second,  to  college  students,  who  desire  to  study  composition, 
fflnsical  history,  or  appreciation  as  elements  of  a  liberal  education; 
^^1  to  special  students  who  wish  to  become  proficient  in  one  or  more 
'ranches  of  music. 


BEaUIBBMBNTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

^^  Regular  Students.    For  requirements  for  admission  of  VTomen 
*«page  44. 

^5  Special  Students.      For  requirements  for  admission  see  page 
200. 

For  requirements  and  schedule  of  entrance  examinations  for  male 
applicants  see  page  180. 

—245— 
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The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered  to  men  and  women  alike: 

Beg^ular  Course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
{Seepage  ig6). 

Regular  Public  School  Music  Course  leading  in  two  years  to 
a  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Public  School  Music,  or  in  four  years  to 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education.  (See  pages  1^4^  igt ) . 

Combined  Coiirse  in  Public  School  Music   and  Art.      (See 

page  195)- 

Studio  and  Special  Courses  in  one  or  more  subjects  leading  to 
Certificates.     {See  page  248 ) . 

Courses  for  Teachers.     {See  page  248 ) . 

Coiirses  for  Academic  Students  Counting  towards  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Degree.     (See  page  224). 

Women  students  in  regular  courses  will  take  the  required  academic 
studies  in  Newcomb  College. 

Men  students  in  regular  courses  will  take  the  required  academic 
studies  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Tulane  University. 


COUBSE  LBADING  TO  THB  DEGBEE  OF  BACHEI<OB 
OF  MUSIC 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  intended 
for  students  who  desire  the  basic  training  required  for  thorough 
musicianship.  The  course  of  study  is  planned  for  a  minimum  of  four 
years  and  requires  the  satisfactory  completion  of  60  college  hours, 
exclusive  of  physical  training,  in  which  all  students  must  take  2  hours 
a  week  each  year.  A  student  desiring  more  time  for  practical  study 
than  is  possible  in  the  four-year  course  may  plan  to  complete  the 
course  in  five  or  six  years. 

Soon  after  entrance  the  natural  musical  ability  of  each  student  will 
be  tested  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  and  he  will  be  advised  con- 
cerning the  probabilities  of  future  success  in  the  musical  profession. 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  show  technical  proficiency  in  one 
branch  of  practical  music,  the  study  of  which  has  been  pursued 
through  at  least  four  years*  must  be  able  to  play  accompaniments  of 
medium  difficulty  on  the  pianoforte;  must  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted all  the  required  musical  and  academic  subjects  in  the  prescribed 
course  of  study;  must  give  evidence  of  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of 
two  modern  languages  other  than  English;  and  must  have  pursued 
for  two  years  certain  studies  chosen  with  the  expectation  of  future 
specialization  in  teaching,  composing,  concert  performance,  or  work 
in  musical  criticism  and  the  literature  of  music. 
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Before  graduation  each  candidate  for  the  degree  will  be  expected  to 
give  a  public  recital,  or  to  present  a  satisfactory  original  composition 
for  voices  and  orchestra  or  an  original  essay  representing  careful  in- 
Tcstigation  of  a  musical  topic  chosen  at  the  b^^ning  of  the  Senior 
year  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Credit  toward  the  degree  will  be  given  for  all  work  of  equivalent 
grade  in  other  colleges  and  reputable  schools  of  music,  but  examina- 
tioas  in  each  subject  may  be  demanded  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structor. No  degree  will  be  granted  except  after  at  least  two  years  of 
residence. 

For  detailed  course  of  study,  see  page  .196 


COX7B8E  IH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

CoMTse  Leading  to  the  Det^ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 
A  four  years'  course  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  department  of 
Education,  intended  for  students  who  wish  thorough  preparation  in 
the  teaching  and  supervision  of  music  in  the  public  schools.  The 
course  includes  the  educational  and  academic  subjects  necessary  for 
all  public  school  teachers,  and  also  provides  a  good  fundamental 
training  in  music. 

Course  Leading  to  the  Teacher*s  Diploma  in  Public  School 
Music.  The  course  in  Public  School  Music  has  been  so  arranged  that 
students  who  find  it  impossible  to  spend  four  years  in  college  may,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  receive  a  diploma  and  will  be  permitted  to 
assume  positions  as  teachers  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

Although  no  work  in  practical  music  is  required  in  the  course,  every 
candidate  for  the  degree  or  certificate  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
sing  simple  songs  acceptably  and  to  play  easy  piano  accompaniments. 
Some  study  of  singing  and  piano-playing  will  thus  be  presupposed. 

For  detailed  course  of  study,  see  page  194. 


COlCBIirBD  COUBSE  IH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
AHD  ABT 

To  meet  the  demand  in  many  communities  for  public  school  super- 
visors of  both  music  and  art,  a  combined  course  is  offered,  leading  in 
two  3rears  to  a  diploma,  and  in  four  years  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education. 

For  detailed  Course  of  study,  see  page  195. 
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STXTDIO  COX7BSB8 

Courses  Leading  to  Special  Certificaies,  A  student  not  wisliin^  to 
pursue  a  full  graduating  course  may  enter  any  class  for  which  he  is 
qualified.  Each  student  is  expected  to  attend  the  Recital  Claiis.  A  free 
class  in  the  Elements  of  Theory  meets  one  hour  a  week  and  a  free  class 
in  Elementary  Solfeggio  meets  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  piano,  voice,  violin  or  other 
branches  of  practical  music.  Attendance  is  required  unless  the  stu- 
dent is  excused  by  the  Director  with  the  instructor's  consent. 

A  studio  student  who  has  done  advanced  work  of  superior  quality  in 
some  branch  of  music  and  has  accomplished  satisfactorily  the  work 
of  the  Recital  Class,  Elements  of  Theory  and  Elementary  Solf^^io 
will,  upon  recommendation  of  the  instructor  and  approval  by  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Music,  be  granted  a  certificate  designating  the 
character,  grade,  and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  in  either 
theoretical  or  practical  music. 


COUBSES  FOB  TBACHEBS 

Special  classes  in  any  subjects  offered  by  the  School  will  be  formed 
upon  application  of  at  least  ten  persons  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  who  are  qualified  to  enter  the  classes  for  which  applies^ 
tion  is  made.  These  classes  will  meet  Saturday  mornings  or  at  hours 
convenient  to  the  applicants  and  instructors.  The  work  accomplished 
will  be  credited  toward  a  certificate  from  the  School  of  Music.  The 
fees  may  be  learned  upon  application  to  the  Director. 


COT7B8ES  FOB  A.  B.  STX7DENTS 

See  announcement,  Page  224. 
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THSOKSnCAIi  AND  HiSTOBICAIi  COXrBSES 

Tk^se  courses  are  open  to  men  and  zvomen  alike.  Whenever  the 
uze  of  the  classes  permits^  separate  divisions  for  men  and  for  women 
will  b€  formed. 

THEOBT,  HABMONT,  AND  COMPOSITION 

Professor  Maxwell 

Professor  Perrata  Instructor  Goldstein 

Professor  Lyon  Instructor  Parker 

FOR  REGULAR  AND  FULLY  QUALIFIED  ^'SPECIAL" 

STUDENTS: 

A  1.*    Elements  of  Theory. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  hour  credit.     (First  half-year). 

A  study  of  notation,  scales,  signatures, meter,  accent,  rhythm,  marks 
of  expression,  intervals,  triads,  cadences,  and  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  principal  vocal  and  instrumental  forms. 

This  course  or  its  equivalent  must  precede  all  other  courses  in  com- 
position.    It  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  A  3. 

Text-book:  H.  B,  Maryott,  MusiccU  Essentials, 

Miss  Parker 

A  8.*    Acousties.    Physics. 

One  hour  a  week.     One-half  hour  credit.     (First  half-year). 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Required  of  all  Music  Students  in 
regular  courses,  in  connection  with  A  i  Theory.  Mr.  Lyon 

A  12.**    Elementary  Harmony. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  (Second  half- 
year). 

Continuation  of  Course  A  i. 

Scale  tones  and  their  tendencies.  Triads  and  their  inversions. 
Harmonization  of  melodies,  g^ven  and  original,  by  means  of  the  most 
useful  triads  and  the  dominant  seventh  chord.  Tone  and  chord  per- 
ception. Mr.  Goldstein 

B  C  d.    Advanced  Harmony. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  seventh  and  ninth  chords,  modulation,  altered  chords,  non-har- 
monic tones.  Analysis.  Three  and  five-part  harmony.  Melody  and 
accompaniment  figuration.    The  figured  chorale.    Composition  ap- 
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plied  to  the  elementary  song  and  dance  forms.  For  students  who 
have  taken  Courses  A  i  and  A  12  or  their  equivalent. 

Text-book:    Chad  wick,  Harmony,  Mr.  Goi^dsTKIK 

0  D  4.    Oounterpoint. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  harmony  is  made  in  combining 
t\/o,  three,  or  four  distinct  melodies  irf  strict  and  free  forms.  The 
student  must  have  completed  Course  B  C  2  or  its  equivalent. 

Text-books:  Goetschius,  Applied  Counlerpoint,  Bach,  Two  and 
Three  Part  Inventions^  IVell-Tempered  Clavichord ^  and sji  Chorales, 

Mr.  Maxwbi^i. 

D  5.    Canon  and  Fugrue. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

Continuation  of  Course  CD4,  which  is  a  prerequisite,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  composition  of  canons  in  various  intervals  and 
single  and  double  fugues.  Mr.  Maxivbi^i^ 

D  6.    Free  Oomposition. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

In  this  course  practice  is  given  in  original  composition  in  various 
forms.  The  student  must  have  shown  decided  musical  talent  in 
Courses  B  C  2  and  C  D  4  or  their  equivalent.  Mr.  PerraTA 

D  14.    Instrumentation  and  Conducting. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Two  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  orchestral  instruments  and  their  effects  singly  and  in 
various  combinations  is  made.  Assigned  compositions  are  scored  for 
orchestra  and  important  orchestral  works  are  anal3rzed.  The  prin- 
ciples of  conducting  are  explained  and  opportunities  for  practice  are 
given. 

The  student  must  have  completed  coiu-se  C  D  4  or  its  equivalent. 

Mr.  Fkrrata,  Mr.  Maxwbi«i« 

D  15.    Analysis. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

Representative  compositions  in  the  principal  musical  forms  are 
analyzed  with  reference  to  the  composers*  use  of  the  harmonic  ma- 
terial and  of  the  formal  elements.    Some  attention  is  given  to  ear- 
training  and  dictation.  Mr.  Maxwbia* 
FOR  "STUDIO"  STUDENTS: 

8  82.     Elements  of  Theory. 

One  hour  a  week. 

A  separate  division  of  Course  A  i,  is  formed  for  studio  students  of 
practical  music.  The  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  give  each  student 
the  elementary  musical  .knowledge  usually  acquired  slowly  in  the 
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individual  lesson.  Both  instructor  and  pupil  are  thus  enabled  dur- 
ing the  private  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  etc.,  to  give  their 
entire  attention  to  technique  and  interpretation. 

Miss  Parkbr 
Private  lessons  in  any  theoretical  subject  maybe  arranged  upon  con^ 
snliation  with  the  Director, 


SOLFBGGIO 

( Sight-Singing,  Ear-Training,  Mtudcal  Dictation.) 

iNSTRtJCTOR  Pa&KBR 

FOR  REGULAR  AND  FULLY  QUALIFIED  ••SPECIAL" 
STUDENTS : 

A  8.    Solfeggio,  Elementary. 

Five  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  and  a  half  credit. 

No  outside  preparation  required. 

This  course  includes  both  sight-singing  and  ear-training.  Constant 
drill  is  given  in  singing  intervals  and  scales  from  the  simplest  dia- 
tonic progressions  with  no  rhythmic  difficulties  to  wide  skips  within 
the  key,  with  accidentals,  simple  modulations  and  rhythmic  variety. 
Much  practice  is  given  in  reading  at  sight  simple  one-  and  two-part 
songs.  By  carefully  graded  dictation,  the  ear  is  trained  to  recognize 
intervals  and  simple  triads  in  all  positions,  and  the  student  is  enabled 
to  write  from  dictation  melodies  containing  rhythmic  difficulties  and 
simple  modulations. 

Text-book:    Cole  and  Lewis,  Melodta. 

B  10.     fik)lfeggio.  Intermediate. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

A  continuation  of  Course  A  3.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  chromatic 
intervals  and  difficult  rh3rthmic  passages.  Constant  sight-reading  of 
choruses  in  one,  two  and  three  parts.  Harmonic  ear-training  and 
dictation. 

Text-book:    Cole  and  Lewis,  Melodia, 

C  18.    Solfeggio,  Advanced. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  additional  practice  in  appl3dng 
the  knowledge  of  tonal  and  rhythmic  difficulties  studied  in  Courses 
A  3  and  B  10.  Difficult  solfeggi,  songs  and  choruses  are  read  at  sight 
and  harmonic  ear-training  and  dictation  are  continued. 
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FOR  "STUDIO"  STUDENTS: 

8  84.    Solfeggrio,  Elementary. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

A  separate  division  of  course  A  3  is  formed  for  studio  students  of 
practical  music.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  provide  ear-training 
and  sight-singing  without  making  requisition  upon  the  time  as- 
signed to  the  private  lesson. 

Private  lessons  in  Solfeggio  may  be  arranged  upon  consultation 
with  the  Director, 


HI8T0BT  AND  AFPBBOIATION  OF  MUSIC 

Professor  Maxwei<i* 
FOR  REGULAR  AND  FULLY  QUALIFIED  **SPECIALr" 
STUDENTS: 

B  8  7.    General  History  of  Mtusic. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  history  of  music  is  traced  from  the  earliest  records  to  modem 
times  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  period  from  Palestrina  to  the 
death  of  Wagner.  The  lectures  and  recitations  are  illustrated  by 
musical  works  of  the  period  under  consideration.  The  illustrations 
are  given  b)*  the  instructor,  the  student,  or  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
instrument.  A  large  amount  of  outside  reading  and  frequent  themes 
are  required.    There  is  no  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

Text-books:  Dickinson,  Study  of  the  History  of  Music;  Parry, 
Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music, 

CD  11.    Special  Studies  in  History  of  Music. 

Three  hours  credit. 

Limited  periods  or  special  phases  of  development  in  music  history 
are  assigned  according  to  the  desire  and  needs  of  the  student. 
Weekly  conferences  with  the  instructor,  detailed  weekly  reports,  and 
frequent  themes  are  required.  For  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  Course  B  S  7  or  its  equivalent. 

ASS.    Appreciation  of  Music. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  intelligent  listeners.  By  means 
of  lectures  with  musical  illustrations,  outside  reading,  written  and 
oral  criticisms,  and  practice  with  a  mechanical  instrument,  the  stu- 
dent is  made  familiar  with  important  works  of  musical  literature,  the 
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pfindples  underlying  them,  and  their  place  in  musical  development. 
So  far  as  possible  tlie  course  is  made  practical  by  the  analysis  of  works 
performed  in  local  concerts.  There  is  no  prerequisite,  but  the  student 
most  be  able  to  distinguish  between  different  melodies  and  it  is 
desirable  that  he  bave  the  ability  to  follow  printed  music. 


PT7BLIC  SCHOOL  MTTSIC 

Instructor  Parker 

FOR  REGULAR  AND  FULLY  QUALIFIED  * 'SPECIAL" 
STUDENTS : 

B  G  B  0.       Kethods  in  Public  School  Music. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  constantly  increasing  importance  of  music  in  the  public  school 
curriculum  lias  created  a  demand  for  well-equipped  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  music.  It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  point  out  the  true 
place  and  purpose  of  public  school  music  and  to  consider  the  various 
gpod  methods  of  teaching  music  to  children  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  student  is  required  to  teach  each  problem  before  the  class, 
under  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Frequent  visits  to  music  classes 
oi  the  public  schools  are  also  required. 

A  special  study  is  made  of  the  system  of  books  in  use  in  Louisiana, 
but  the  student  is  also  made  familiar  with  all  other  important  books 
and  materials  bearing  upon  school  music  instruction.  Special  students 
who  have  not  studied  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  are  expected  to  do 
a  prescribed  amount  of  reading  in  these  subjects. 

Before  entering  this  course  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  the 
rudiments  of  music  and  be  able  to  sing  at  sight.  Courses  A  i  and  A  3  or 
their  equivalents  should,  therefore,  precede  this  course,  but  mav, 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  accompany  it.  The  course  is  open 
to  special  students  in  1918-19. 

I>  16.    Methods  in  Public  School  Music,  Advanced. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

A  study  of  various  problems  in  public  school  music  teaching,  with 
special  attention  to  work  in  the  High  School.  Methods  of  organizing 
and  conducting  school  choruses,  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  and  classes  in 
appreciation,  harmony,  etc.,  and  school  credits  for  private  work  in 
practical  music  are  considered.  Observations  of  actual  class  work  in 
music  and  practice  teaching  are  also  required. 
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A  89.    Observation  of  Classes  in  Public  Schools. 

■    One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  be  prepared  to  observe  actual  class 
work  in  music  intelligently,  the  first  half-year's  instruction  ^ill  be  a 
general  discussion  of  school  room  methods  from  the  teacher's  stand- 
point. During  the  second  half-year  the  student  will  be  required  to 
spend  at  least  one  hour  each  week  in  the  public  schools.  A  theme 
describing  the  school  visited  and  the  work  observed  must  be 
to  the  instructor  for  comment  and  criticism. 


CHUBCH  MTTSIO 
Professor  Maxwell  Instructor  D&tmi>ixG 

D  17.    Choir-Training. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

The  following  topics  are  considered:  the  chorus  choir;,  the  boy 
choir;  the  quartet  choir;  selection,  care,  and  training  of  voices;  prob- 
lems of  choir  management;  the  music  of  the  church,  including*  the 
hymn,  anthem,  chant,  cantata,  oratorio,  etc.;  organ  music  in  the 
church  service;  use  of  other  instruments;  relations  of  the  organist  and 
choirmaster  to  the  minister  and  the  congregation.    Mr.  Maxwrli; 

D  18.    Gregorian  Music. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

A  study  of  plain  song,  accompanied  and  unaccompanied,  as  used  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  is  made.  Open  only  to  advanced  organ 
pupils,  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  Harmony. 

Mr.  Drubding 


OTTTLINE  OF  OOUBSES  IN  PBACTIOAIi  HJJBIO 

These  courses  are  open  to  tnen  and  women  alike.  Except  in 
Ensemble  and  Recital  Class  {Courses  S  2j  and  S  28),  however, 
instruction  will  be  given  privately  or  in  small  classes  of  women  or  of 
men  alone, 

FIANOFOBTB 

Professor  Ferrata 
Instructor  Goldstein  Instructor  Wbddbu, 

Instructor  Parker  Instructor  Robschneider 

8  81.    Pianoforte. 

No  definite  course  of  study  is  followed,  but  a  careful  selection  of 
exercises  and  compositions  is  made  according  to  the  need  of  the 
individual  student.    As  a  basis  for  grading,  however,  the  '^Standard 
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f  Pianoforte  Coarse,*'  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Mtisic  Teachers*  Asso- 
cmtkni,  will  be  tised.    The  course  follows: 
Mr.  Pbrrata,  Mr.  Goli>stbin,  Miss  Wrddbll, 

Mrs.  Robschnbidbr 
8  80.    Pianoforte  Sight-Playing. 

One  hour  a  ^reek.     One  hour  credit. 

Practice  in  playing  at  sight  is  given  in  classes,  progressing  from 
elementary  pieces  through  the  sonatas  of  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
etc.,  to  more  difficult  compositions.  To  enter  this  class  a  technical 
proficiency  in  piano  plajring  equivalent  to  Grade  VI. 

Mr.  Fbrrata 
8  85.    Pianoforte  Bepertoire  and  Interpretation. 
One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

Great  pianoforte  compositions  will  be  played  in  class  by  the  stu- 
dents and  the  instructor.    Suggestions  concerning  the  best  interpre- 
tations of  the  work  and  advice  in  mastering  difficulties  will  be  given. 
This  class  is   intended  only  for  pianists  with  considerable  technical 
^lity,  since  each  student  will  be  expected  to  play  when  requested. 
Open  in  1918-19,  if  at  least  five  students  apply.        Mr.  Ferrata 
CDS  88. ****    Normal  Oourse  for  Pianoforte  Teachers. 
One  lesson  a  week.     (Second  half-year. )     One-half  hour  credit. 
The  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of:  first,  prospective  teach- 
ers without  teaching  experience,  and  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
involved;  second,  teachers  requiring  more  complete  and  exact  knowl- 
^ge  of  pianoforte  teaching  methods  than  their  experience  has  given 
them.    Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  important  subject  of 
elementary  foundation  teaching. 
The  following  subjects  will  be  considered: 

The  development  of  the  elementary  phases  of  pitch,  pulsation  and 
duration  with  their  expression  singly  or  in  combination,  both  vocally 
on  the  staff  and  pianistically. 
The  first  steps  in  ear  training  and  solfeggio. 
Developing  of  musical  memory. 
Elementary  technical  exercises.  Miss  Parkbr 


VOIC» 

Professor  Maxwell  Instructor  Wkstbrook 

8  28.    Voice. 

In  general  the  instruction  aims  to  follow  the  old  Italian  **bel  canto*' 
school  of  singing,  but  good  features  of  other  schools  are  also  intro- 
duced.   The  student  is  required  to  obtain  a  strong  technical  founda- 
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tion,  breath  control,  a  well-placed  tone,  pure  intonation  and  attack, 
etc.,  before  songs  are  taken  up.  In  the  preparatory  work  such  exer- 
cises as  those  of  Sieber,  Marchesi,  Concone,  and  Vaccai  are  use«1.  The 
ability  of  the  pupil  determines  the  time  when  the  study  of  songs  be- 
gins. Songs  and  arias  by  great  song  and  opera  composers  are  selected 
according  to  the  voice  and  temperament  of  the  student,  standard 
renderings  are  shown,  and  then  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  -work  out 
his  own  interpretation.  The  student  is  required  to  memorize  all 
songs  studied.  Mr.  Mazwbix,  Mrs.  Wbstbrook 

D  8  81.    8ong  Repertoire  and  Interpretation. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

Masterpieces  of  song  will  be  studied  with  special  attention  to  stan- 
dard interpretations,  diction,  and  the  union  of  poem,  vocal  melody, 
and  piano  accompaniment.  The  historical  background  of  important 
songs  and  their  place  in  relation  to  music  and  literature  will  be  consid- 
ered and  various  methods  of  program-making  discussed.  This  conise 
is  primarily  intended  for  ( i )  singers  far  enough  advanced  to  overcome 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  songs  studied,  (2)  pianists  who  wish  to 
make  a  specialty  of  song  accompaniment,  and  (3)  active  or  prospective 
teachers  of  singing.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  class  meeting,  either  by  actual  performance  or  in  discussion. 
Open  in  1918-19,  if  at  least  five  students  apply. 

Mr.  Maxwbi^l,  Mrs.  Wbstbrook 


VIOLIN 

Instructor  Schuytbn  Assistant  Brbazbalb 

8  28.    Violin. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  yiolin  the  pupil  should  know  the  ele- 
ments of  music,  viz.,  scales,  keys,  pitch-names,  rhythm,  etc.  {For 
detailed  outline y  see  Special  Bulletin  oj  the  School  of  Music^)  Parallel 
to  these  courses  the  special  student  is  advised  to  study  theory,  har- 
mony, and  solfeggio.  

OBGAN 

Instructor  Drubding 
8  24.     Orgran. 

To  begin  the  study  of  organ  an  elementary  knowledge  of  piano- 
playing  is  required.  Special  students  of  the  organ  are  also  advised 
to  follow  a  course  in  harmony  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the 
instrument.  {For  a  brief  outline  0/ the  plan  of  the  course,  see  Special 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Music) 

See  also  courses  under  ^'Church  Music ^'^  page  2^4, 
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VIOIiONOELIiO 

Instructor  Finck 
8  85.    Violoncello. 

A  Gonrse  of  study  in  nine  grades,-  approved  by  several  European 
a»9ervatories«  will  be  followed.  {For  detailed  outline,  see  Special 
BuUeiin  of  the  School  of  Music. ^  Collateral  studies  in  theory,  har- 
axmy,  solfeggio,  sight-playing,  transposition,  and  ensemble-playing, 
are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 


0BCHE8TRAI.  IN8TBT7MENTS 
8  26.     Woodwind,  Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments. 
Instruction  is  offered  upon  demand  in  woodwind,  brass  and  percus- 
sion instruments  used  in  83rmphony  orchestras.    In  connection  with 
these  courses  training  in  orchestral  routine  is  given  and  practice  in 
orchestral  ensemble  required. 

(Instructors  to  be  appointed) 


CHOBTT8,  OBCHESTBA  AND  OTHEB  ENSEMBLE  CLA88ES 

8  27.    Ensemble  Classes. 

Students  in  all  departments  of  practical  music  are  required  to  join 
the  classes  in  Ensemble  when  technically  capable.  The  classes  take 
up  many  varieties  of  work  for  different  combinations  of  instruments 
and  voices.  Students  of  piano  are  given  practice  in  the  accompani- 
ment of  voices  and  other  instruments  as  well  as  in  four  and  eight-hand 
playing.  Students  of  voice  are  trained  in  duets,  trios,  and  quartets, 
in  addition  to  chorus  practice  in  College  organizations.  Students  of 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  are  instructed  in  chamber  music  and 
orchestral  routine. 

During  the  session  of  19 18-19,  ^<i  addition  to  special  classes  in  En- 
semble organized  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors  in  practical 
music,  the  following  classes  will  meet  regularly: 

8  d7-a.    University  Chorus. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  half -hour  credit 

A  mixed  chorus,  composed  of  Newcomb  and  Tulane  students, 
faculty  and  other  interested  singers,  meets  one  night  each  week 
(holidays  excepted)  from  November  to  May,  for  the  rehearsal  of  a 
selected  oratorio  or  other  important  choral  work.  A  public  concert 
with  soloists  and  orchestra  is  held  early  in  May.  Students  of  the 
School  of  Music  are  expected  to  become  members  and  other  singers 
will  be  accepted.  Mr.  Maxwbi.i< 
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S  27-b.    Orchestral  Class. 

One  meeting  a  week.    One  half-hour  credit. 

The  object  of  this  class  will  be  threefold:  i)  to  give  practice  to 
instrumentalists  in  orchestral  ensemble  and  sight-reading;  2)  to  an- 
alyze various  musical  forms,  and  to  make  the  student  familiar  vrith 
the  standard  orchestral  literature;  and  3)  to  enable  students  of  com- 
position to  hear  their  works  performed. 

The  parts  for  instruments  not  represented  in  the  class  may  be  sup- 
plied at  rehearsals  by  an  harmonium. 

An  opportunity  is  offered  to  sufiBciently  advanced  students  of  or- 
chestral instruments,  who  are  not  under  the  private  instruction  of 
teachers  connected  with  the  School  of  Music,  to  join  this  class. 

Mr.  Schuytbi^ 

8  27-c.    Violin  and  Piano  Sonata  Glass. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  half -hour  credit. 

Advanced  students  of  violin  and  piano  meet  regularly    for  the 
practice  of  standard  sonatas.  Mr.  SchuyTEN 


8TT7DENT  BECITAUi 

8  28.    Becital  Class. 

One  half- hour  credit. 

Weekly  recitals  of  about  one  hour's  duration  are  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  advanced  students  of  the  School,  and  other  musi- 
cians. The  aim  of  these  recitals  is  to  furnish  frequent  opportunity 
for  students  to  appear  in  public,  and  to  enable  them  to  hear  a 
great  deal  of  good  music  and  to  become  familiar  with  famous  com- 
posers and  their  works.  All  students  of  the  School  of  Music  are 
expected  to  attend  these  recitals  and  to  keep  note-books  containing 
the  programs,  supplemented  by  personal  criticism.  These  note-books 
must  be  held  ready  for  inspection  by  the  Director  whenever  called  for. 

Admission  to  the  recitals  is  free  to  students  of  the  School  of  Music. 

ACADEMIC  COURSES  REQUIRED  OF  REGUUR  STUDENTS 

Women  students  in  regular  courses  take  the  required  academic 
courses   in  Newcomb  College. 

Men  students  in  regular  courses  take  the  required  academic  courses 
in  the  Collie  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  (^For  description  of  courses  see 
announcement  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 


8T8TEM  OF  INSTBUOTION 

Instruction  in  the  theoretical,  historical,  and  academic  courses  \s 
given  entirely  in  classes  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations.    By 
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(fcdal  anangetnent  a  student  unable  or  not  wishing  to  attend  the 
nsolar  dasaes  at  the  schedule  hours  may  have  private  lessons  in  the 
l^enretical  couraes.  The  fees  and  hours  for  private  lessons  may  be 
ieanicd  upon  application  to  the  Director. 

Instruction  in  practical  music  is  individual. 

Classes  of  two  or  three  for  half -hour  lessons  may  be  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cannot  pay  the  regular  fee  for  individual  instruc- 
tkm. 

Classes  in  Practical  Music  containing  both  men  and  women  stu- 
dents (except  in  Ensemble  and  Recital  Class)  are  never  formed. 


PBAOnOB 

Practice  rooms  with  pianos  are  provided  in  the  music  buildings  and, 
except  when  special  arrangements  are  made,  all  students  are  required 
to  practice  regularly  in  these  rooms  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
'iaw  of  Practice. 

Regular  practice  hours  are  assigned  to  each  student,  and  she  is  re- 
9i'^rtd  to  report  to  the  Supervisor  of  Practice  at  the  beginning  and 
^^  of  each  period.  If  any  deficiency  is  found  in  an  instrument  it 
must  be  reported  at  once  to  the  Supervisor.  Otherwise  the  student 
wing  the  instrument  immediately  before  the  discovery  of  the  deficien- 
cy will  be  held  responsible. 

The  college  organ  is  available  for  practice  by  students  of  the  organ. 


00NCEBT8,  BB0ITAL8,  AND  LEOTUBES 

^bUc  concerts  and  recitals  are  g^ven  at  frequent  intervals  by  visit- 
ing artists,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  advanced  students.  Lectures 
^  authorities  on  musical  topics  are  also  occasionally  arranged  for 
^  benefit  of  music  students.  These  concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures, 
^^  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  admission 
»  free  to  students. 

I>uring  the  past  year  (1917-18),  a  performance  of  Grieg's  ''Olaf 
"^rygvasson**  and  Massenet's  **Eve,"  by  the  University  Chorus  assisted 
by  three  soloists,  a  graduating  piano  recital  and  twenty-four  afternoon 
^^tals  have  been  g^iven.  ( For  list  of  recitals  and  concerts,  composers 
^'1^ performers  y  see  special  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Music. ) 


C0N8E&VAT0BT  ADVANTAGES 

Private  instruction  with  the  advantages  of  class  stimulus. 
Free  classes  in  Elements  of  Theory  and  Elementary  Solfeggio  and 
consequent  saving  of  time  in  private  lessons. 
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Weekly  recitals  with  free  admission  and  the  opportunity  to  liear 
and  understand  the  best  music. 

Frequent  opportunity  for  public  performance  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced. 

Free  admission  to  concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School  of  Music. 

Practice  in  ensemble  playing  and  singing  of  all  kinds. 

Participation  in  college  organizations  and  activities. 

Superior  instructors  of  the  best  American  and  European  training 
and  experience. 

Mu.sical  atmosphere  with  the  stimulus  of  friendly  competition. 
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BEUTTIBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

For  requirements  for  admission  as  regular  students,  see  page  44. 
For  requirements  for  admission  as  special  students,  see  page  200. 


00XJB8E  OF  STUBT 

Tlie  School  of  Household  Economy  has  as  its  field  the  arts  and 
sciences  concerned  in  the  sanitary,  economic  and  aesthetic  aspects  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  connected  with  their  selection,  prepar- 
ation, and  use  by  the  family  in  the  home,  and  the  educational  courses 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  these  subjects  in  schools  of  various 
types  and  grades. 

In  the  training  in  household  industries  there  develops  an  interest 
in  the  home  that  is  not  possible  with  any  other  school  subject.  This 
training  and  this  interest  will  create  better  home  makers.  Academic 
culture  is  applied  to  the  solving  of  home  problems.  Chemistry  and 
biology  correlate  with  sanitation  and  nutrition;  physics  makes  plain 
the  construction  and  operation  of  household  equipment;  art  teaches 
design  and  beauty  in  clothing  and  house  furnishing;  modern  language 
adds  its  mental  training;  English  aids  the  student's  ability  to  express 
thought,  the  library  course  trains  in  the  use  of  books  and  in  the  organ- 
ization of  subject  matter;  physical  education  increases  efficiency  by 
attention  to  health;  psychology  and  education  give  knowledge  which 
enables  the  mother  or  teacher  to  guide  the  child  mind;  economics 
makes  clear  some  principles  of  the  world's  work,  and  develops  alert- 
ness to  relationships  between  the  outside  world  and  the  home. 

Conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  have  made  clear  the  need  for 
trained  managers  of  institutions  of  all  kinds.  The  National  Food 
Administrator  has  called  atte^ition  to  the  fact  that  women  trained  in 
home  economics  are  finding  themselves  called  to  places  of  usefulness 
far  surpassing  in  number  and  responsibility  an3^hing  heretofore 
thought  possible.  Issues  that  demand  the  rarest  talent  and  the 
behest  scientific  training  await  their  attention. 

The  new  College  Residence  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  training 
in  institutional  management,  opening  the  way  for  managers  of  hotels, 
clubs,  college  dormitories  and  other  institutions.  Every  facility  for 
intelligent  study  of  the  operations  of  the  College  Residence,  as  an  in- 
stitution, will  be  afforded  properly  prepared  students  in  home  econ- 
omics. 
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A  course  of  two  years  leading  to  a  diploma,  and  a  course  of  four 
years  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  Education »  are  offered.  {S!^^ 
pasre  i88.) 

The  required  courses  in  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art,  are 
grouped  below  for  the  four  years;  that  is,  a  regular  Freshman  must 
take  all  subjects  under  the  heading  A  i,  and  so  on. 

For  tuition,  seepage  /8j, 


C0XJB8BS  OF  IKSTBlTCnON 


DOMESTIC  SCIENOE 

Professor  Boybr 
A  1.    Foods  and  Household  Management. 
Three  periods  (two  hours  each).    Three  hours  credit. 

a.  Oookery.  Application  of  heat  to  food  materials  and  its  effect  upon 
the  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates;  cost  of  foods,  building  of  menus. 

b.  Nutrition.  Composition,  food  value,  digestibility  of  foods,  invalid 
cookery,  feeding  of  children,  economical  cookery  in  meals,  cost  and 
caloric  values  of  these  meals  worked  out  by  students. 

c.  Household  Management.  Problemsof  housewife:  Methods  of 
bu3ring,  of  cleaning,  of  arranging  the  housework,  household  accotuits, 
division  of  income,  operating  expenses,  management  of  servants, 
family  life.  Excursions  to  bakery,  cracker  factory,  packing  house, 
dairy.   Half  of  this  period  given  to  household  physics.  (Physics  Ay). 

B  2.    Foods  and  the  House. 

Three  periods  a  week,  two  hours  each.     Three  hours  credit. 

a.  Food  Production.  Food  products  in  relation  to  agriculture,  man- 
ufacture, commerce,  adulteration.  Excursions  to  cotton  seed  oil  fac- 
tory, candy  factory,  hotel  kitchens,  coffee  plant,  various  exhibits  and 
other  places  where  foods  are  handled  on  a  large  scale. 

b.  Cookery.  Advanced  practical  work.  Study  and  comparison  of 
best  books  on  subject. 

c.  House  Construction  and  Meal  Service.  Building  materials, 
costs,  arrangement  of  rooms,  sanitation,  heat,  light,  decoration  and 
furnishing  of  house.  Marketing,  preparation  and  assembling  of  foods 
in  meals,  a  series  illustrating  the  cookery  of  various  nations,  and  of 
vegetarians. 

B  8.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science. 
Two  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  qualifications  and  preparation  of  the  teacher;  the  various  grades 
of  pupils,  and  their  needs;  courses  of  instruction,  making  of  lesson 
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pkas;  cost  of  lessons,  planning  of  laboratory  equipments,  observa- 
tion  and  teaching  of  lessons. 

C  4.    Foods  and  the  HouBehold. 

Two  periods,  three  hoars  each.    Three  hours  credit. 

a.  Xzperimental  Cookery.  Different  methods  of  cooking  the 
sune  material,  close  observation  of  results  with  deduction  of  prin« 
dples;  specific  local  food  problems. 

b.  The  Household.  The  family,  incomes  and  wages,  standardiza- 
tion of  homes,  practical  work  in  housefurnishing. 

D  5.    Foods  and  Education* 
Six  hours.    Five  hours  credit. 

a.  Dietetics.  Three  hours,  one-half  year.  Feeding  of  children; 
school  lunch  room;  institutional  management.  Recitations;  discus- 
9ons;  field  work;  reports. 

b.  Demonstration  Lectures.    Three  hours,  one-half  year. 

This  course  prepares  students  for  work  before  classes  and  clubs,  and 
affords  opportunity  for  work  with  unusual  foods  and  luxuries. 

c.  Education  for  the  Home.  Two  hours,  or  four  hours  for  a  half 
year.  History  of  the  movement;  contents  and  system  of  work  as 
given  in  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate,  normal  and  rural  schools, 
and  social  settlements,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Schools  are 
visited,  equipments  planned,  exhibits  arranged,  courses  of  study 
worked  out  for  various  kinds  of  schools. 

d.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science. 

One  hour.  Built  on  B-3  and  includes  thorough  practice  in  teach- 
ing with  observations  and  lectures. 

8  6.    Cookery. 

One  period  (two  hours). 

This  is  a  brief  course  for  students  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  deals  mainly  with  the  preparation  of  meals.    No  credits  allowed. 

V.  B.  Students  in  Domestic  Science  must  take  the  required  work 
in  Art  (A  B  2)  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  one 
further  course,  either  C  2  or  D  2. 


D0ME8TI0  ABT 

Professor  Sbbi<lby 

The  courses  in  Domestic  Art  provide  instruction  in  all  phases  of 
sewing;  banning  with  sewing  in  its  simplest  form  and  leading  to  the 
making  of  garments,  ait  needle  work  and  millinery. 
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A  1.    Textiles  and  Clothinsr,  I. 

Three  periods  (two  hours  each)  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  teaches  the  fundamental  principles  of  liand  and 
machine  sewing;  their  application  to  undergarments,  tailored  ^waist 
and  skirt  and  lingerie  gown.  It  includes  taking  accurate  measure- 
ments, use  of  patterns,  choice  and  economical  cutting  of  materials, 
fitting  garments,  comparison  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  for  economical 
purposes.  It  aims  to  develop  a  taste  for  simplicity  and  beauty,  to 
create  an  appreciation  of  hand  work  and  a  S3rmpathy  for  the  ^worker. 

B  2 .  Textiles  and  Clothing,  II. 

a.  Dressmaking.* 

Two  periods  (two  hours  each)  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  teaches  the  principles  of  design  in  dress,  the  adaption 
of  line  to  the  individual;  simple  construction  lines  in  buildings  a 
gown;  color  harmony;  how  to  select  colors  for  individuals;  the  princi- 
ples of  dressmaking,  cutting,  fitting,  making  and  finishing  lined 
gowns.  Each  student  makes  a  simple  gown  of  material  suitable  for 
informal  wear.  The  development  of  individual  and  artistic  dress  is 
the  aim  of  this  course. 

b.  Millinery.** 

Two  periods  (two  hours  each).    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  the  construction  and  trimming  of  hats  begin- 
ning with  the  use  of  foundation  materials,  designing  and  drafting 
patterns  and  copying  approved  models.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  individuality.  Each  student  designs  and  completes  one  hat 
of  each  type,  buckram  shape  covered,  straw  hat  on  wire  shape, 
net  hat  on  wire  shape  and  embroidery  or  lace  hat  on  wire  shape. 

c.  Textiles. 

Two  periods  (one  hour  each).    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  primitive 
peoples,  their  simple  devices  used  to  procure  food,  clothing  and 
shelter;  the  beginning  of  industries;  the  origin  of  inventions;  the 
culture  of  cotton,  linen,  wool  and  silk  fibres;  the  processes  involved 
in  preparing  them  and  spinning  them  into  thread;  their  manufacture 
into  cloth;  a  brief  study  of  the  machinery  used,  both  early  and  mod- 
em types;  a  comparison  of  the  different  kinds  of  cloth  for  economic 
values;  making  simple  tests  for  adulterations;  making  charts  show- 
ing mounted  specimens  of  various  materials  with  a  statement  of  their 
widths  and  prices  of  each. 
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fB  8.   Tlieory  of  Teaching^  Domestic  Art.  Lectures  and  Prao- 
tiee  Tftachi-ng. 
One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  considers  the  relation  of  Domestic  Art  to  education,  its 
rdatiou  to  tlie  curriculum,  the  method  of  teaching  it  in  schools,  the 
planning  of  lessons  and  courses  of  study,  and  problems  of  cost  and 
equipment. 
C.    Costume  Study,  I. 
C  4.     Advanced  Dressmaking.** 
One  period  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  line  and  color  in  dress, 
t  study  of  the  best  methods  of  constructing  and  finishing  gowns  for 
fonnal  wear,  the  application  of  same. 
C  5.    Pattern  Making,  Drafting  and  Draping. 
One  period  (three  hours).    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  gives  practice  in  the  drafting,  cutting,  fitting  and  de- 
signing of  patterns  in  crinoline  modelling  as  illustrative  of  fitting  and 
drafting.     All  foundation  patterns  are  drafted  to  measure  and  fitted. 
Shirtwaists,  skirts,  sleeves  etc.,  are  designed  in  cambric  from  founda- 
tion drafts;  more  elaborate  designs  are  draped  on  the  form  without 
patterns.     Pinned  paper  patterns  are  made. 
0  6.    Advanced  Millinery. 
One  period  (two  hours  each).    One  hour  credit. 
In  this  course  expert  workmanship  and  speed  will  be  emphasized  as 
well  as  artistic  effects.    Students  will  make  several  of  each  type  of 
liat  in  order  to  acquire  technical  skill.     Original  designs  will  be  used 
and  copying  of  approved  models  will  be  permitted. 
C  7.  History  of  Costume. 
One  period.     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  costume  ancient  and  modem.   The 
course  aims  to  be  of  use  to  teachers  of  dressmaking  and  costume  de- 
sign. 
D.    Costume  Study,  II. 
D  8.    Costume  Design. 

One  period  a  week,  three  hours.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
This  course  includes  the  application  of  design  and  color  harmony 
to  costume,  sketching  of  costume  in  pencil,  ink  and  water  color,  draw- 
ing from  the  costumed  model  the  adaptation  of  classic  line  to  the 
modem  dress. 
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D  9.  Artistic  Gowns. 

One  period  a  week,  three  hours.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  teaches  draping  and  modelling  for  patterns  ajad  artistic 
effects,  the  adaptation  of  classic  line  to  modem  gowns,  the  making  oi 
artistic  gowns  for  evening  wear.  , 

D  10.    Embroidery. 

One  period  a  week,  two  hours.    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  necessary  stitches  used  in  decorative 
art,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  completed  article. 
It  considers  the  question  of  art  in  applied  design. 

D  11.    Organization  and  Administration  of  Domestic  Ajrt. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  considers  the  place  of  domestic  art  in  modem  educa- 
tion; with  the  aim  and  various  phases  of  the  work  in  botli  America 
and  Europe;  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  nor- 
mal training  schools,  manual  training,  technical  and  trade  schools. 
The  practical  work  includes  personal  investigation  in  various  sc2ioo/s, 
giving  lectures,  planning  and  equipping  departments,  and  planning 
exhibits. 
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FACTJLTY— 1917-1918 
ILOBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 


PIERCE  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  English. 
WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 

Philosophy.    Emeritus. 
WILLIAM  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
ELLSWORTH  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
BRANDT  VAN  BLARCOM  DIXON,     A.M.,   LL.   D.,    Professor  of 

Philosophy. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  CREIGHTON,  U.  S.  N.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering. 
FREDERICK  WESPY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German. 
MORTON  ARNOLD  ALDRICH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 

Sociology. 
•WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  GREGORY,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Engineering  and  Mechanism. 
DOUGLAS  SMITH  ANDERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 

gineering. 
REGINALD    SOMERS    COCKS,   A.   M.,   Richardson  Professor  of 

Botany. 
JAMES  ADAIR  LYON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D„  LL.  D..  Professor 

of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
MARY  LEAL  HARKNESS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
SUSAN  DINSMORE  TEW,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
IRVING  HARDESTY,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Pathology  and 

Bacteriology. 
GEORGE  EUGENE  BEYER.  Professor  of  Biology. 
JOHN  CHRISTIAN   RANSMEIER,   A.   M.,   Ph.    D.,   Professor  of 

German. 
EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL.   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Classical 

Languages. 
MAX  HELLER.  M.  L..  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

*Ab«ent  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Chemistry 

JOHN  MADISON  FLETCHER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimei»t«L 
and  Clinical  Psychology. 

DONALD  DERICKSON,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

tHEINRICH  HERMAN  MAURER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

MARY  CASS  SPENCER,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  MathemaUcs. 

MELVIN  JOHNSON  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

J.  HARRY  CLO,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

ALPHONSE  MARIN  LaMESLEE,  A.  M.,   Professor  of  Frencli. 

CHARLES  SAMUEL  WILLIAMSON,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of    In- 
dustrial Chemistry. 

tDANIEL  BELL  LEARY,  A.  M.,  Prof essor  of  Education. 

WALTER  EUGENE  CARREY,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology. 

IMOGEN  STONE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM   PRENTISS  BROWN,    A.    M.,     Associate  Professor    of 
English. 

JAMES  EDWARD  ROUTH,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

MATTHEW  THOMPSON  McCLURE,  JR.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy. 

tCARR  THOMAS  DOWELL,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry. 

ERNEST  HENRY  RIEDEL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classical  Languages. 


COMMITTEES 


Committee  on  Graduate  Studies:  Professors  Butler,  Orbigh- 
TON,  Bechtel,  Ransmeibr,  Tew,  Hardesty,  McClure,  Ander- 
son, RouTH,  Clo.  •  * 

Committee  on  Membership  and  Courses:  Professors  Dinwiddib, 
Anderson,  Routh. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

1.  The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana  offers  to  men  and  women  the  opportunity  of  extending  and 
rendering  more  thorough  the  scholarship  obtained  in  undergraduate 
courses,  and  of  advancing  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  specialized 
work  and  original  research. 


fResigned. 

JScrvices  terminated  February  1,  1918. 
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S.  The  privileges  of  this  Faculty  are  extended  to  graduates  of 
&m  rnhrcrsity  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  The  general 
3BDpe  of  the  graduate  instruction  offered  in  any  subject  may  be 
pthered  from  an  inspection  of  the  statements  in  the  Courses  of 
bstroction.  The  work  of  graduate  students  is  expected,  however,  to 
be  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 
Some  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  may  be  elected  in  the  Senior 
TOT  by  properly  prepared  undergraduate  students.  Work  done  in 
das  way,  however,  before  the  attainment  of  the  bachelor's  degree  will 
not  be  allowed  to  count  as  graduate  work  if  the  student  afterwards 
become  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree.  Nor  will  any  work  of 
andergiaduate  grade  done  by  a  graduate  student  be,  as  a  rule,  credit- 
ed toward  an  advanced  degree;  but  certain  courses  primarily  for 
Koiors  will  be  open  to  graduate  students  and  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
tiic  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  be  counted  towards  an  advanced 
degree. 

8.  Properly  prepared  students  who  have  not  attained  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted, 
it  being  understood  that  the  work  undertaken  by  them  must  be  all  of 
a  grade  higher  than  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
admission  of  such  students  will  be  upon  sanction  of  the  professors 
wider  whom  they  are  to  study  and  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies.  The  graduate  work  done  by  this  class  of  special  students 
shall  in  no  case  count  toward  the  acquisition  of  an  advanced  degree. 

4.  Tulane  University  will  not  confer  advanced  degrees  on  students 
who  have  not  obtained  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

5.  All  graduate  students  will  be  considered  merely  resident  grad- 
uates, not  candidates  for  a  degree,  unless  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a 
d^ree  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  after  formal 
application. 

6.  Applicants  for  advanced  degrees  are  required  to  announce  their 
proposed  courses  to  the  Dean  within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

7.  Applicants  for  advanced  degrees  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  receive  proper  credit  for  graduate 
vork  done  either  in  private  study  or  at  another  university;  but  these 
dqrrees  will  not  be  granted  unless  applicants  have  been  graduate 
students  at  this  university  for  at  least  one  year.  No  student  shall  be 
allowed  to  take  a  graduate  course  in  a  department  in  which  he  has  not 
completed  one  or  more  courses  of  advanced  undergraduate  grade. 
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8.  The  privilege  of  completing  in  abseniia  a  portion  of  the  ^work 
required  for  advanced  degree  shall  depend,  in  the  case  of  each  stu- 
dent, upon  the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

9.  Candidates  standing  examinations  for  advanced  de^^rees  more 
than  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  their  graduate  study  must 
satisfy  all  requirements  adopted  in  the  interval. 

10.  Graduate  classes  of  fewer  than  three  students  will  be  formed 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  concerned. 

1 1 .  The  choice  of  minor  subjects  may  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  professor,  in  charge  of  the  major  subject  and  the 
Dean. 

12.  The  unit  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  graduate  instruction 
is  a  graduate  course,  representing  not  less  than  two  hours  per  week  of 
classroom  instruction  or  noi  less  than  four  hours  per  week  of  labo- 
ratory work,  and  representing  also  additional  study  under  special  direc- 
tion. The  amount  of  study  thus  required  is  such  that  four  g^raduate 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  together  with  the  preparation  of  a  Master's 
thesis,  are  expected  to  occupy  the  entire  time  for  a  year  of  a  well  pre- 
pared and  able  graduate  student. 

13.  At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  each  professor  shall  file 
with  the  Registrar  a  record  of  the  year's  work  of  each  graduate  stu- 
dent, showing,  first,  the  quantity  of  each  student's  work,  stated  in 
graduate  courses,  as  defined  above,  and  second,  the  quality  of  his 
work,  stated  in  terms  of  the  same  system  of  grades  as  is  used  in 
the  undergraduate  college. 

14.  The  final  examinations  for  all  advanced  degrees  shall  be  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor 
subjects,  and  shall  be  oral,  or  oral  in  part. 

16.  Copies  of  theses  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  deposited  with 
the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degrees  are  sought.  The  thesis  must  show  literary  merit  It  must 
be  submitted  in  typewritten  form,  on  unruled  paper  of  good  quality, 
8>^xi  I  inches  in  size,  with  a  margin  of  one  inch  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  page.  The  title  page  shall  contain  the  words:  "Submitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  in  partial  fulfilment  of 

the  requirements  for  the  degree  of ."     A  full  list  of  authorities 

and  books  consulted  and  a  short  biographical  sketch  suitable  for  pub- 
lication must  be  appended. 
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DEGREES 

16.  The  degprees  of  Meduknical  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer, 
Electrical  Sns^izieer,  and  Ohemical  Engrineer  are  conferred  upon 
fnlfilment  of  eitlier  of  the  following  groupis  of  requirements: 

{a)  One  year  of  resident  study  of  not  less  than  four  graduate 
courses,  devoted  to  one  major  and  one  minor  subject,  together  with 
aa  examination  and  appropriate  thesis  showing  power  of  original  in- 
Tcstigation;  or 

(b)  Two  years  of  professional  work  in  absentia^  to  be  approved  by 
tbe  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  an  examination,  and  A  thesis 
based  on  original  investigation. 

17.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture, 
omfcrred  upon  candidates  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architec- 
tnre  from  this  institution,  or  from  an  institution  of  like  standing, 
include: 

1.  Two  years  of  resident  study. 

2.  One  major  and  two  minor  subjects. 

The  major  requirements  are  subdivided  as  follows: 

(a)  Advanced  Architectural  Design — the  Beaux  Arts  Class  A 
course,  or  equivalent. 

(b)  Research  in  Old  Architecture  of  New  Orleans. 

The  minor  subjects  may  be  selected  from  the  following  list:  En- 
glish, French,  Heating  and  Ventilating,  Economics,  and  Sociology, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  (Acoustics  of  Buildings),  Structural  Engineer- 
ing, Sanitation  and  Civic  Improvements,  or  some  other  subject 
tpproved  by  the  Dean  and  the  Professor  of  Architecture. 

In  case  a  student  elects  a  minor  subject  which  he  is  not  qualified  to 
take  the  first  year,  he  must  complete  the  preparatory  requirements 
for  the  subject  during  the  first  year  and  take  the  minor  in  the  second 
year. 

If  the  requirements  for  a  minor  are  completed  in  the  first  year,  the 
student  must  elect  in  the  second  year  an  approved  subject  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  two  hours  a  week  for  each  minor  completed. 

18.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arte  or  Master  of  Science  is  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  complete  successfully  advanced  study  in 
one  major  subject  and  one  or  two  minor  subjects,  amounting  to 
not  less  than  four  graduate  courses,  who  pass  a  final  examination, 
and  who  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  within  the  field  of  their 
major  subject  If  one  minor  be  chosen,  not  less  than  one  half  of 
the  courses  taken  shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  If  two  minors  be 
chosen,  then  to  these  two  together  shall  be  devoted  one  half  of  the 
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total  time,  and  the  remaining  half  shall  be  devoted  to    tlie  maj< 
subject. 

19.  The  major  and  minor  subjects  must  be  chosen  witli  the  aj 
proval  of  the  Dean  and  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  -wliicli  tb 
major  subject  lies,  and  they  must  be  closely  related  subjects.  At  th 
discretion  of  the  Dean  and  of  the  instructor  in  the  major  subject,  th 
candidate  may  be  required  to  complete  more  than  the  minimuiii  o 
four  courses. 

20.  A  well  prepared  and  able  graduate  student  may  find  it  possibh 
to  attain  his  Master*s  degree  after  one  year  of  graduate  study,  providet 
he  devotes  his  entire  time  for  one  year  to  this  study  and  does  not  un- 
dertake teaching,  tutoring,  or  any  other  outside  work  whatsoever, 
The  amount  of  time  is,  however,  of  secondary  importance,  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  work  being  the  final  consideration. 

21.  A  student  who  is  not  giving  his  time  and  thought  exclusively 
to  graduate  study  must  expect  to  spend  more  than  one  year  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  Master*s  degree,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  elect  in  a 
single  year  more  than  the  equivalent  of  three  graduate  courses,  unless 
the  circumstances  are  exceptional,  and  then  only  by  special  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

22.  In  many  cases  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
will  be  found  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  in  other  sub- 
jects than  these  languages,  and  such  a  knowledge  should  be  possessed 
by  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 

28.  The  Master's  thesis  should  demonstrate  accuracy  of  thinking, 
clearness  of  expression,  and  ability  to  carry  on  independent  investi- 
gation. 

24 .  Candidacy  for  either  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  is  open  to  those  holding  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  this  Uni- 
versity or  a  degree  obtained  elsewhere  representing  an  equivalent  of 
the  work  required  for  said  degree  in  this  University,  provided  such 
Bachelor's  degree  represents  undergraduate  work  fundamental  to  the 
special  graduate  work  proposed  and  is  approved  as  sufficient  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  for  the  Master's 
degree  is  chosen  and  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

25.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  considered  more  expressive 
of  achievement  in  those  departments  of  the  University  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  pure  and  the  applied  sciences,  and  the  attainment  of 
this  degree  is  restricted  to  such  departments.  For  this  reason,  certain 
departments  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  this  University  are  opeo 
for  graduate  work  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
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ponded  the  candidates  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Fac- 
ritf  oi  Graduate  Studies  and  to  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
Sdwol  of  Medicine  and  provided  that  within  the  School  of  Medicine 
axaaes  considered  prerequisite  to  the  subjects  chosen  have  been  com 
pkted.  The  subjects  in  which  graduate  work  may  be  chosen  by  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  comprise  Dissectional  and 
Microaoopic  Anatomy.  Human  and  Comparative,  including  Neurology; 
^•^^^"*>^<^Kyi  Pathology;  Phjrsiology;  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

86.  Students  pursuing  the  combined  course  leading  to  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  and  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  may,  upon  receiv- 
ing their  Bachelor's  degree,  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's 
Degree,  and  likewise  students  entering  the  School  of  Medicine 
with  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Master's  degree,  provided  in  either  case  that  there  be  done  work  suffi- 
fvnU  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity, to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
Mister's  Degree.  No  work  shall  be  counted  both  toward  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

27.  The  Master's  degree  may  be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

88.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
tots  who  complete  successfully  advanced  study  embracing  a  major 
subject  and  two  minor  subjects,  amounting  to  at  least  twelve  graduate 
courses,  who  pass  a  final  examination,  and  who  present  a  thesis 
within  the  field  of  their  major  subject,  showing  power  of  independent 
uvvestigjation,  and  embodying  original  research  or  creative  scholarship. 
29.  The  requirement  for  each  minor  subject  is  one-half  as  much  as 
is  required  for  a  major  subject 

80.  Not  less  than  three  years,  entirely  devoted  to  graduate  study, 
will  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  this  degree.  Work  done 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Graduate  Studies,  receive  full  recognition  toward  the  degree  of 
^>octor  of  Philosophy,  if  of  the  same  character  as  the  major  and  minor 
subjects  pursued  for  the  attainment  of  the  higher  degree,  and  in  the 
same  field. 

81.  All  students  applying  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
shall  be  required  to  devote  at  least  two  sessions  of  their  graduate 
coarse  exclusively  to  their  work. 

82.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  degree  is  not  conferred  merely 
as  a  result  of  faithful  study  for  a  prescribed  time.  In  all  his  work  the 
candidate  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  high  attainment  in  origi- 
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2.  Neurology. 

Special  study  of  the  histology  and  microscopic  and   macroscopic 
architecture  of  the  central  nervous  apparatus. 
One  term.     Five  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Haroksty 

3.  Special  Anatomy  of  the  Auditory  and  Optic  Appara- 
tuses. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  but  is  elective  by 
others  especially  interested  in  the  subject  and  qualified  to  take  the 
work. 
One  term.     Five  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Harx>ksty 

Graduate  students  who  intend  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  anatomy 
or  physiology  and  who  have  not  had  preliminary  work  similar  to  that 
covered  in  the  routine  courses  in  histology,  organology  and  neurology 
are  admitted  to  and  advised  to  take  one  or  all  of  the  regular  courses 
offered  in  these  subjects  by  the  Department  of  Anatomy  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  advanced  courses  here  offered.  (See  Announcement  of 
Courses,  School  of  Medicine,  Anatomy,  7,  8  and  9). 


ABT 

Professor  Wilwam  Woodward 
Professor  Ellsworth  Woodward 
Graduate  work  in  art  is  based  upon  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
upon  not  less  than  two  years  of  undergraduate  instruction,  as  offered 
in  the  courses  at  Newcomb  College,  or  in  the  College  of  Technology. 
No  student    will  be    admitted  who  cannot   show  adequate    under- 
graduate preparation,  especially  in  the    technical  part  of  the  work. 
In  the  graduate  work  technical  practice  must  be  maintained;  about 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  actual  hours  will  be  devoted  to  critical 
and  theoretical  study  of  art  under  the  direction  of  the  professor.    The 
time  required  will  be  not  less  than  twelve  hours  for  one  course. 
The  particular  field  of  the  student's  interest  will  in  a  measure  deter- 
mine the  course  to  be  pursued. 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Beyer 
Physics  Building 

1.  Advanced  Studies  in  Crjrptogamic  Botany  and  Bacteri- 
ology. 

a.  Any  one  of  the  chief  classes  of  the  Cryptogams  offers  an  ample 
field  for  special  inquiry  and  advanced  study  along  the  lines  of  Taxon- 
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amy  and  Phylogeny,  and  material  for  such  is  plentiful  in  almo«t  any 
locality. 

*.  The  advanced  course  in  Bacteriology  applies  chiefly  to  the 
vegetable  parasites  in  their  relation  to  animal  and  vegetable  hosts, 
rather  than  to  diseases  affecting  man. 

Two  hours  a  ipireek  (minor)  or  four  (major).  Open  to  all  students 
poperly  prepared. 

3.  Advanced  Work  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  or  Parasit- 
ology. 

a.  The  same  needs  for  advanced  study  and  special  investigation 
apply  here  as  they  do  in  Course  la,  particular  attention  being  re- 
quired in  the  MoUusca  and  Arthropoda. 

b.  Animal  Parasitology  is  more  specifically  directed  to  the  Protozoa 
and  Vermes,  the  life  histories  of  which  to  the  larger  extent  are  either 
still  unknoinrn  or  only  partially  understood. 

Two  hours  a  week  (minor)  or  foar  hours  (major).  Open  to  all 
students  properly  prepared. 

Thoae  pursuing  biology  as  a  major  subject  may  elect  special  work 
in  other  branches  than  those  mentioned  above.  Arrangements 
for  such  work  should  be  made  by  letter  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  University. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  required  of  all 
applicants  for  graduate  work  in  this  department. 


BOTANY 

Profbssor  Cocks 
Richardson  Memorial  Building 
No  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  graduate  course  in  Botany  who 
has  not  completed  an  undergraduate  course  of  at  least  three  years  in 
this  subject,  together  with  the  general  requirements  for  students  pur- 
suing graduate  work.  Students  who  have  had  this  amount  of  prepar- 
ation may  select  any  suitable  subject  for  investigation  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  professor  in  charge. 


CHEMISTBY 

Professor  Metz  Professor  Williamson 

Associate  Professor  Dowell 

Richardson  Chemistry  Building 
Applicants  for  advanced  work  in  chemistry  must  complete  General 
Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry before  credits  for  graduate  work  can  be  given.    See  Bulletins 
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of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Newcomb  College    for   the 
pre-reqnisite  undergraduate  courses. 

1.    Fhyaical  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Chemistry  4  and  4L,  in  the  College   of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  its  equivalent. 

Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours. 

Pre-requisites,  a  course  in  Physics  similar  to  Physics  2  in  tlie  Col- 
lie of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Integral  Calculus.      Mr.  Dowsi^i. 

8.    Advanced  Fhyaical  Ghemistry. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  will  be  changed  from  year  to  year. 
During  the  session  of  1917-1918  the  topics  studied  will  be: 

(i)    Elementary  Thermodynamics  with  applications  to  chemistry. 

(2)     The  Chemistry  of  Colloids. 

Three  lectures  a  week.    Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  4  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Dowbi*!, 

8.    Organic  PreiMurationB. 

Six  laboratory  hours  a  week  during  either  the  first  or  the  second 
term.  Mr.  Dowbi.i« 

4.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Pre-requisitc, 
Chemistry  4  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  its  equivalent. 
(Not  given  in  1917-1918,)  Mr.  DowBU^ 

5.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts, 
supplemented  by  visits  to  factories.  The  course  embraces  the 
most  important  chemical  industries,  both  inorganic  and  organic 
The  principles  involved  in  evaporation,  distillation,  sublimation,  fil- 
tration, crystallization,  calcination,  refrigeration,  use  of  fuels,  and 
water  purification  are  thoroughl}*  discussed. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  manufacture  of  acids,  alkalies,  chlorine, 
bleaching  powder,  fertilizers,  cements,  glass,  cemmics,  pigments,  sul- 
phates, cyanides,  alcohols,  illuminating  gas,  coal-tar  derivatives,  soap, 
glycerine,  sugars,  starch,  explosives,  paper,  and  other  substances  of 
minor  importance.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  chemistry  of  textile 
dyeing,  dyestuifs,  bleaching,  fermentation  processes,  the  tanning  of 
leather,  and  the  refining  of  oils  (mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal). 

Five  hours  a  week.  (Not  applicable  as  graduate  credits  fen*  Chem- 
ical Engineers  or  students  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wii^uamson 
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0.    IndustriAl  Olieinistry  Laboratory. 

Work  in  this  laboratOTy  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  practice 
it  technical  analytical  methods  and  manufacturing  on  a  laboratory 
«ale,  supplemented  by  visits  to  factories. 

Among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  following:  Sugar  Factory 
Methods  and  Products;  Fermentation  and  Fermented  Products;  Tex- 
tile Bleaching  and  Dyeing;  Paints;  Oils  (vegetable,  mineral,  and  ani- 
B*l);  Soaps;  VTater  for  Sanitary  and  Technical  Purposes;  Gas:  Fuels 
(gaseous,  liquid,  and  solitl);  Iron  and  Steel;  Agricultural  Analysis 
(fertilizers,  and  soils);  Building  Materials  (clays,  limestones,  cements, 
■letals,  and  alloys);  Assaying;  Tanning. 

Five  periods  a  week.  (Not  applicable  as  graduate  credits  for  Chem- 
«al  Engineers  or  students  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wiluamson 

7.    CALemical  Saminar. 

Weekly  meetings  of  students  and  instructors  in  Richardson  Chem- 
latiy  Building  for  the  discussion  of  current  chemical  literature  and 
leading  of  papers. 

One  hour  a  week.  (Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  Chemical 
Engineering,  and  open  to  students  other  than  Chemical  Engineering 
students.) 

Mr.   WIU.IAMSON 

8.  Advanced  Industrial  Ohemistry. 

The  investigation  of  problems  of  industrial  processes. 

Prerequisite  to  this  course,  the  student  must  have  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  work  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Course  at  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Williamson 

9 .  Physiological  Ohemistry. 

This  course  embraces  a  thorough  study  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  food  stuffs  and  the  various  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
together  with  a  consideration  of  the  chemical-physiological  processes 
of  digestion,  secretion,  exertion  and  nutrition  in  general. 

Students  are  taught  the  application  of  quantitative  analytical 
methods  to  the  problems  of  metabolism  and  to  the  identification  and 
estimation  of  biological  products. 

A  knowledge  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  1 1,  12. 
32,  L23.  L31,  L32,  L34).  Elementary  Biology  and  Elementary  Physi- 
ology are  essential.  Mr.  Mrtz 
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10.    Research. 

To  those  who  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to  undertake  orig- 
inal investigations,  independently  or  under  guidance,  the  facilities  of 
the  various  laboratories  are  available. 


CIVIL  SNGINEEKING 

Professor  Dkrickson 
Engineering  Building, 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects  in  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering.  In  order  for  a  student  to  qualify  for 
graduate  work  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  course  in  civil  engineering 
of  an  institution  of  recognized  standing. 

1.    Bridge  and  Structiiral  Engineering. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  determination  of  loading,  stresses,  and 
design  of  roofs  and  buildings,  bridges,  arches,  foundations,  piers,  re- 
taining walls,  and  other  structures  of  timber,  steel,  reinforced  con- 
crete, and  masonry.  Advanced  instruction  will  be  given  in  Higher 
Structures,  Masonry  and  Foundations,  Reinforced  Concrete  Con- 
struction, Reinforced  Concrete  Arch,  and  in  Engineering  Design. 
Preliminary:  Structural  Details,  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures,  Bridge 
Design  and  Principles  of  Re-inforced  Concrete. 


CLASSICAIi  PHILOLOGY 

Professor  Harknsss  Propbssor  Bkchtbi. 

Professor  Tew  Assistant  Professor  Ribdbi, 

Newcomb  Colles^e  Gibson  Hall,  Room  25 

1.  Boman  Elegiac  Poets. 

The  complete  works  of  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius  will  be 
read  together  with  the  Heroides  of  Ovid.  The  members  of  the  class 
will  prepare  papers  discussing  the  biography  and  individual  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  these  poets. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Bechtei* 

2.  Aeschylus. 

Study  of  the  extant  plays,  with  special  attention  to  dramatic  struc- 
ture, diction,  moral  and  religious  doctrines. 
Two  hours  a  week,  Miss  Tew 

3.  Introductory  Sanskrit. 

Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and.  Lanman's  Sanskrit  Reader  are 
used.     As  soon  as  the  more  important  paradigms  of  the  noun  and  verb 
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are  learned,  the  reading  of  easy  selections  is  begun.    The  relation  of 
Sanskrit,  in  inflection  and  syntax,  to  the  other  Indo-European  lan- 
guages is  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 
Two  hours  a  week.  MisS  Tew 

4.     Saxiy  Latin. 

Cato^s   De  Re  Rustica  and  the  most  important  fragments  of  the 
work^of  the  writers  of  the  early  Republic  will  be  read,  together  with 
specimens  from  early  laws,  inscriptions,  etc.    Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  peculiarities  of  syntax,  spelling  and  quantity. 
Two  hours  a  week.  (Offered  in  1918-19T9.)      Miss  Harknbss 
5-     Virgril. 

This  course  will  include  the  reading  of  the  Eclogues,  Georgics, 
Aenide,  Books  VII— XII,  and  selections  from  the  Pseudo-Vergiliana, 
with  especial  attention  to  the  development  of  VirgiPs  literary  style 
and  metrical  skill.  A  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  philosophical 
and  religious  beliefs  of  Virgil. 
Two  hours  a  week.     (Offered  in  191 7-19 18. ) 

Miss  Harknbss 
6.    Aristophanes. 
Reading  of  most  of  the  plays. 

Study  of  the  history  and  technique  of  Greek  Comedy  and  of  con- 
temporary life  and  history. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Rihdbi. 


EOONOMIOS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Ai^drich 
Gibson  Hall^  Room  40. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  only  to  students  who  have  previously  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  economics  and 
sociology. 

Graduate  students  may  elect  the  more  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  as  bases  for  wider  reading 
and  special  reports. 

Besearch  Course.  Properly  prepared  students  are  encouraged  to 
conduct  investigations,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  in  such 
subjects  as  the  development  of  manufactures  in  the  Southern  states, 
the  cotton  market,  the  foreign  trade  of  New  Orleans,  the  economic 
status  of  the  negro,  or  subjects  in  economic  theory. 

The  Peabody  Fellowship,  for  encouragement  of  research  into 
economic  aspects  of  Southern  welfare,  is  assigned  to  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  economics.     (For  details,  see  section  entitled  Fellowships). 
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EDUCATION 

Professor  Lhary 
Nezvcomb  College 
The  following  courses  in  Education  will  be  offered  for  election »  one 
course  only  to  be  given.  • 

1.  Orgranization  and  Administration  of  Education.       ^ 
Detailed  consideration  of  the  Public  School  S3rstem,  Function  of 

Board,  Superintendent,  Principal,  etc.  Use  and  method  of  acliool 
survey;  methods  of  evaluation  of  teaching  ability;  proficiency  of 
student.  Estimation  of  costs.  Structure  and  design  of  buildings. 
Statistics  and  records.  At  least  two  previous  courses  in  ednc^atlon 
required. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Lbary 

2.  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  general  field  of  education;  an  historical  and  theoretical  con- 
sideration. Correlation  of  education  with  philosophy  and  scientific 
method.  Development  of  a  systematic  and  unified  conception  oi  tlie 
educational  process  and  aim.  At  least  one  course  in  education,  and 
one  in  philosophy,  or  in  psychology  required  as  pre-requisites. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Lbary 


ELEOTBIOAL  ENGINBBBING 

*  Professor  Andbrson 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

1.  Advanced  work  in  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Alterna- 
ting Currents. 

This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  parallel  reading, 
and  laboratory  work,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  student. 

Open  to  graduates  in  Mechanical-Electrical  Engineering  and  to 
others  who  have  had  an  equivalent  of  the  undergraduate  courses  in  this 
University.  

ENGLISH 

Propbssor  Sharp 

ASSOCIATB  PROFBSSOR  BrOWN  PrOPBSSOR  BuTl^BR 

ASSOCIATB  PROPKSSOR  ROUTH  ASSOCIATB  PrOPBSSOR  STONB 

Gihson  Hall,  Rooms  jp,  24  NeTvcomb  College 

An  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  the  literature  equivalent 
to  that  to  be  obtained  in  four  years  of  undergraduate  study  in  this 
University  will  be  required  of  all  students  in  the  graduate  courses  in 
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■  Ea^iah.  AU  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  making  English 
I  tbeir  major  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English 
Literature  said,  a  good  equipment  in  Old  and  Middle  English;  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  d^^ree  must  take  (or  show  that  they  have 
taken)  at  least  one  course  in  Old  English.  Such  a  course  is  offered 
both  at  Newcomb  Collie  and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  literary  and  in  linguistic  fields  will 
be  determined  largely  by  the  special  interest  of  the  student;  but  each 
stodent  will  be  expected  to  meet  such  requirements  in  both  fields  as 
win  prevent  excessive  specialization. 

1.  Old  Bn^liah:    Bpic,  LyTie  and  Haroic  Poetry. 

Advanced  course.    Two  hours  a  week.     (Not  offered  in  1917-1918). 

Mr.  Brown 

2.  OldSn^liah. 

Biblical  Paraphrases,  Cynewulf ,  and  the  School  of  Cynewulf . 
Two  liours  a  week.     (Not  offered  in  1917-1918).       Mr.  Brown 

5.  Old  Bngllah  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Two  bours  a  week.  Mr.  Brown 

4.    Middle  Bngllah  Language  and  Literature*  from  1100  to 

I860. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Buti«br 

6.  Snglish  Miracle  Plays. 
The  growth  of  the  religious  play  will  be  studied  .with  reading  from 

plays   of  a  t3rpical  cycle.     This  course  or  the  course  in  Elizabethan 
Drama  will  be  given,  according  to  the  needs  of  students. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Buti«br 

6.  Elixabethan  Drama. 

The  course  will  direct  attention  rather  to  the  immediate  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  attempting  to  show  some- 
thing of  the  growth  of  notable  types  of  drama,  using  the  Shakespearean 
plays  where  needful  as  illustrative  material.  It  is  requisite,  therefore, 
that  the  student  be  familiar  with  the  content  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  BuTI«KR 

7.  British  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  work  of  Wordsworth,   Coleridge,  Byron,  and  Shelley  will  be 

studied,  especially  with  the  aim  of  showing  their  relation  to  the  main 
current  of  thought,  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  the  great  social 
issues. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Miss  Stonb 
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8.  The  Modem  Drama. 

Principal  tendencies  in  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and  t^wentietli 
centuries,  with  special  reference  to  English  plays,  together  'v^th  a 
study  of  the  technique  of  the  playwright. 

Two  hours  a  week.     (Not  offered  in  1917-19J8). 

Mr.  RoxtTH 

9.  Modem  Fiction. 

A  brief  study  of  the  general  history  of  prose  fiction,  witli  more 
detailed  work  on  modem  fiction,  especially  the  short  story,  and  with 
particular  attention  to  the  technique  of  the  short  story.  Opportunity 
is  given  to  such  members  of  the  class  as  may  wish  it  to  practice  writing 
stories. 

Two  hours  a  week.     (Not  offered  in  1917-1918).       Mr.  Routh 


GERMAN 

Professor  Ransbibibr 
Gibson  Hall,  Room  33 

1.    Middle  High  German. 

Elements  of  Middle  High  German  Grammar.  Reading  of 
mediaeval  German  epic  and  lyric  poetry.  Lectures  on  Middle  Hig^h 
German  literature.  Reports  by  students  on  selected  topics.  Intro- 
ductory to  the  study  of  Germanic  philology.  ( Not  offered  in  1918-1919) . 

Two  hours  a  week. 

S.    The  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  works  of  Schiller,  representing  the 
various  phases  of  his  literary  activity,  will  be  read.  The  life  of  the 
author  in  its  relation  to  his  work  will  be  studied;  and  the  development 
of  his  art  and  thought  will  be  treated  with  reference  to  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  his  own  and  earlier  periods,  in  so  far  as  these  may  have 
influenced  his  production.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  of  literary 
history  will  supplement  the  direct  study  of  Schiller*s  works. 

Two  hours  a  week.  (Not  offered  in  1918-1919). 

8.    The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe. 

In  this  course  the  life  and  literary  activity  of  Goethe  will  be  studied 
from  standpoints  similiar  to  those  outlined  for  course  2. 

Two  hours  a  week.  (Not  offered  in  1918-1919). 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.  Study  of  the  Faust  legend  and  of  related 
legends.  The  element  of  personal  experience  in  Goethe's  Paust. 
Historical  and  critical  analysis  of  both  parts. 

Two  hours  a  week  (Offered  in  1917-1918). 
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5.  Heinle  I«ife  and  Works. 

The  life  and  ^irorks  of  Heine  and  his  attitude  toward  the  social,  re- 
l^ioosi  literary,  and  artistic  thought  of  his  day.  His  relation  to 
German  Romanticism  and  to  Young  Germany.  Reports  on  collateral 
lading  and  on  assigned  topics. 

Two  hoars  a  week.    (Not  offered  in  1918-1919). 

6.  The  QeTxnan  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Introductory  lectures  on  the  pseudo-classic,  storm  aud  stress  and 

romantic  drama.     The  class  reads  rapidly  representative  works  illus- 
trating these  periods.     A  limited  number  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
oineteenth  century  drama  are  carefully  analyzed  and  a  large  number 
representing   additional  phases  of  dramatic  development  are  read 
rapidly.    Written  reports  upon  assigned  topics  are  required  from  time 
to  time,    which   are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
methods  of  research. 
Two  hours  a  week.     (Not  offered  in  1918-1919). 
7.    Oemxan  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
This  course  will  deal  with  the  literary  tendencies  and  movements 
of  the  century,  so  far  as  these  find  expression  in  fiction.    A  consider- 
able number  of  representative  works  will  be  studied  and  collateral 
reading  in  literary  history  will  be  required.    Frequent  reports  will  be 
aaagned  to  students. 
Two  hours  a  week.    (Offered  1918-1919). 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  those  students  who  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  four  years  of  undergraduate  German  at  Tulane  or 
Kewcomb. 


HEBBEW 

Propsssor  Hbller 
Gibson  Hall,  Room  2, 
Acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  ability  to 
translate  the  simpler  portions  of  the  Bible  will  be  required. 

Advanced  Hebrew.  Review  of  grammar.   Hebrew  syntax.  Trans- 
lation of  prophetic  and  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Harper's  Selections. 
Two  hours  a  week. 


HISTOBY 

?ROPBSSOR  White  Professor  Maurbr 

Gibson  Hall,  Room  32  Newcomb  College 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  elect  post-graduate  courses  in 
history  unless  they  have  already  received  college  credit  for  courses 
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Nos.  I  and  4  (see  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin)  or  equiTalents,  and  at 
least  one  advanced  course  in  either  European  or  United  States  Histoid . 
The  following  courses  in  European  and  American  history    will    be 
offered. 

1 .  Seminary  in  United  States  History, 

The  purpose  of  the  seminary  is  to  give  students  training  in  the  use 
of  source  material,  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
historical  research.  The  Federalist  period  will  be  studied  in  19 18- 19 19. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Reports  and  discussions.  Mr.  Whitb 

2.  The  United  States  Since  1866. 

A  study  of  recent  development  along  political,  economic  and  social 
lines.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  New  South,  and  to  our  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

In  1918-19  graduate  students  will  be  offered  their  choice  of  this 
course  or  course  i.     Only  one  will  be  given. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Mr.  Whitk 

3.  The  Benaissance  in  Italy. 

The  emancipation  from  the  conventional  and  the  development  of 
subjective  individuality,  discovery  of  self,  of  nature,  of  new  standards 
of  valuation  and  of  conduct. 

Practical  exercises  in  appreciation  and  critical  judgment  by  testing 
the  validity  of  the  above  thesis.  The  work  is  based  on  the  writing  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Lorenzo  Valla,  Cola  di  Rienzo,  Machiavelli,  etc.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  Political  History  of  Italy  and  its  relation  to  the 
great  Powers  (1447-1527)  is  given  as  a  background. 

Prerequisite:  Kot  less  than  three  courses,  of  which  two  should 
especially  relate  to  European  history. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Maurbr 

Course  3  will  alternate  with  course  4.    (Not  given  in  I9i7>i9i8.) 

4.  Elementary  Problems  of  Historical  Research. 

A  course  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  universities  whose  libraries 
have  few  or  no  collections  of  historical  sources. 

The  student  is  supplied  with  short  extracts  from  sources,  each  rep- 
resenting a  particular  problem  of  critical  method,  such  as  problems  of 
authenticity,  of  relationship  of  several  sources,  of  characteristic  forms 
of  personal  equation  and  expressions  of  **Zeitgeist*'  in  historical 
material. 
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Pmpoae:  Acquaintance  with  the  psychology  of  historical  source- 
oaterial  and  training  of  critical  ability  and  objective  historical  judg- 
oent. 

For  students  of  History  and  Jonmalism. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Maurbr 

Course  4  will  alternate  with  course  3. 


VATHEMATIOS 

PSOFSSSOR   DiNWIDDIB  PROFESSOR  SpBNCBR 

Gibson  Hall,  Room  23  Newcomb  College 

1.    Analytic  Geometry  of  Space. 

Chas.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry,  Salmon,  Geometry  of  Three  Dimen- 
sioms. 

Mr.  DiNWIDDIB 

S.    Tbeoiy  of  Equations. 

This  course  is  based  on  Bumside  and  Panton*s  Theory  oj  Equa- 
tions, which  it  will  supplement  at  various  points. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Dinwiddib 

8.    Differential  Equations. 

This  course  in  the  main  runs  parallel  with  Forsyth's  Theory  of  Dif- 
ferential Equations,  but  introduces  as  far  as  possible  the  notions  of 
lie,  Fuchs,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Dinwiddib 

4.    Modem  Analytic  (Geometry. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  based  largely  on  Doehlemann's 
Geometrische  Transformationen,  preceded  by  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  matrices,  linear  dependence  and  quadratic  forms,  as  given, 
in  B6cher*s  Higher  Algebra. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Prerequisites:    Theory  of  Equations  and  Projective  Geometry. 

Miss  Spencbr 

6.  (a)  Quadratic  and  Higher  Birational  Point  Transforma- 
tions. 

Doehlemann,  Vol.  II. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One-half  year. 

(b)    Foundations  of  Projective  Geometry.  ^ 

Veblen  and  Young. 
Two  hours  a  week.    One-half  year. 

Prerequisites.  Projective  Geometry  and  Modem  Analytic  Geo- 
metry. Miss  Spbncbr 
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6 .    Theory  of  Funotidns  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

This  introductory  course  treats  of  the  complex  variable  and  its 
geometric  depiction,  of  functionality,  of  the  integration  of  uniform 
functions,  of  expansion  in  power  series,  of  integral  functions,  al^^braic 
and  transcendental,  of  conform  depiction,  of  multiform  functions, 
and  of  Riemann's  surfaces.  Mr.  Dinwiddir 


MEOHANIOAI.  ENGINBEBING 

Professor  Creighton 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

1.    Thermodynamics. 

Work  of  an  advanced  character  supplementing  that  of  the  under- 
graduate course  but  dealing  more  particularly  with  gas  and  g^asoline 
engines,  refrigerating  machinery,  and  air  compressors. 

S.    Advanced  Steam  Design. 

An  application  of  the  preceding  course  in  which  designs  and  work- 
ing drawings  of  engines  to  conform  to  data  will  be  required. 

8.  Structural  Design.  Advanced  work  in  Strength  of  Materials 
and  in  the  design  of  structures  of  various  kinds. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  BAOTEBIOLOGY 

Professor  Duvai* 
Richardson  Memorial  Building 

1.  Advanced  Studies  in  Bacteriology. 

The  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  protozoa  and  bacteria.  Separate 
problems  are  suggested,  and  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor  will  carry  such  a  problem  to  completion. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  minor,  and  six  hours  a  week  for  major. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  a  year  in  Biology 
or  Parasitology. 

2.  Advanced  Studies  in  Special  Pathology. 

This  course  consists  in  experimental  work  along  histo-pathological 
lines.  Special  problems  will  be  assigned  to  students  qualified  to  take 
such  a  course,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 


PHILOSOPHT 

Associate  Professor  McCi^ure 
Gibson  Hall,  Room  2j. 
1.    EListory  of  Philosophy. 

Traces  the  history  of  philosophy  from  its  earliest  beginning  among 
the  Greeks  to  the  present  time.  Extensive  readings  in  the  sources. 
Lectures,  essays,  and  discussion. 
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Three  honrs  a  week. 

Additional  courses  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  special  demands  of 
gudnate  students. 


PHYSIOS 
Professor  Lyon  Professor  Cto 

Newaymb  College  Physics  Building 

1.    I>ynainics. 

A  series  of  lecttires  on  mechanics  and  wave  motion,  beginning  with 
ekmentary  theoretical  mechanics  and  concluding  with  the  application 
of  wave  theories  to  light  and  sound. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  term.    (Not  offered  in  1918-19). 

Mr.  Ci,o 

S.     Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter. 

A  course  dealing  with  that  subject  matter  properly  included  in  the 
lenn  corpuscular  physics.  The  course  includes  heat  and  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  followed  by  radioactivity  and  the  conduction  of  elec- 
tricity through  gases. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  term.  (Not  offered  in  1918-19). 

Mr.  Clo 

8.     Blectricity  and  Magnetism. 

Primarily  a  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  resistance,  capacity, 
inductance,  electrical  oscillations,  etc.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  study 
of  the  theory  of  the  methods  used  in  the  laboratory  and  such  general 
theory  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  practical 
work  of  the  course. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  term.  Mr.  Clo 

4.     laght. 

Primarily  a  laboratory  course  in  the  use  of  such  instruments  as  the 
Freanel  mirrors,  the  diffraction  grating,  the  spectroscope  and  spectro- 
meter, the  interferometer  and  the  polarimeter.  The  theory  of  these 
instruments  is  taken  up  briefly  in  a  weekly  discussion  of  at  least  one 
hour. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  term.  Mr.  Clo 

The  above  courses  presuppose  a  good  training  in  undergraduate 
physics,  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  calculus. 

6.    Optics  and  Chemistry  of  Photogrraphy. 

ThcOTctical  discussion  of  photographic  lenses,  followed  by  a  study 
of  photo-chemical  action,  including  orthochromatism  ami  color  pho- 
tography. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Lyon 
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6.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course. 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  performance  of  well-known  advanced  eat- 
periments  which  require  a  study  of  accompan3ring  theories,  and  wliidi 
introduce  the  methods  of  original  work. 

Credit  and  hours  to  be  determined  in  individual  cases.   Mr.  Quo 

7.  Research  Work  on  some  special  problem  under  the  foudance 
of  the  professor.  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Cix> 

These  courses,  with  the  exception  of  Course  7,  are  open  to  properly 
qualified  undergraduates  as  well  as  to  graduates.  Applicants  for 
Courses  i,  2,  3  and  4  should  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  tbe 
corresponding  undei^sraduate  courses. 

PHYSIOIiOGY 

Professor  Garrey 
Richardson  Memorial  Building. 
Physiological  Research.    A  course  designed  to  give  opporttmity 
for  investigation  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to  devote  either  one 
half,  or  all  their  time  to  the  work  in  candidacy  for  advanced  degrees. 
Only  those  will  be  accommodated  who  have  had  adequate  trainings 
in  Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Fi,etchkr 
Newcomb  College. 

1.  Advanced  Psychology. 

Comprising  the  83rstematic  study  of  the  larger  problems  of  psychol- 
ogy as  they  are  presented  in  some  of  the  advanced  texts. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

2.  Research  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

Students  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  in  laboratory  technic 
will  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  problems  by  arrange- 
ment. 

8.  Clinical  Psychology. 

A  course  based  upon  differential  psychology  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration mental  arrest,  genius  and  other  variant  types.  The  laboratory 
methods  of  mental  tests  and  measurements  now  in  use  will  be 
included. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

4.    Psychological  Systems. 

A  coiu'se  tracing  the  development  of  psychology  from  its  beginning 
and  also  giving  the  salient  features  of  modem  European  and  American 
systems  of  psychology. 

Two  hours  a  week. 
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5.    Psychophysical  Theories. 

This  cotirse  takes  into  account  the  ancient  and  modem  theories  of 
mtad  and  body  relations. 
Two  hoars  a  week. 

Kotb:  Courses  4  and  5  will  be  given  alternately,  beginning  with 
Course  4  in  1914-15.  Other  courses  will  be  offered  according  to  the 
aeeds  of  the  students.  In  general  only  two  courses  will  be  offered  in 
any  year.  

BOMAHOB  LANGUAGBS 

Propbssor  Marin  LaMbsi^^b 

Gibson  Hall^  Room  31 

nLRKOEL 

1 .     French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

A  study  of  the  great  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  (more  par- 
ticularly the  writers  of  comedies)  and  of  their  principal  works.  Essays 
and  reports  in  French  on  works  read. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  I^aMbsi^^B 

2  The  Bomantic  School  (Le  Romantisme).  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Vigny,  and  Muaset.  Essa3rs  and  reports  in  French  on  work 
read. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  LaMbsi<6b 

The  above  couraei  in  French  literature  will  be  conducted  in  French. 
The  students  will  refer  to  the  principal  histories  of  French  literature, 
such  as  Petit  de  Julleville's,  Lanson*s,  Bruneti^re's,  Doumic's,  Pellis- 
sier's,  and  to  the  more  important  works  of  the  French  critics. 

8.     Old  French  literature. 

Reading  of  texts.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Middle  Ages  is  depicted  in  the  literature  of  the  period. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  LaMbsl^ 

4.  History  of  French  Literature,  from  its  beginning  down 
to  the  Renaissance. 

Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  a  week.'  Mr.  LaMbsi<6b 

6.    Classical  Drama. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  drama  in  France  down  to  the  end 
of  the  X Vlllth  Century  with  especial  reference  to  the  great  classical 
writers.    Conducted  in  French. 

For  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Mr.  LaMbsl^B 
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SPANISH 

1.    History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  Spanish  literature,  from  the  be^nningrs 
to  the  present  time.  Lectures,  reports  on  assigned  work,  monthly 
essays. 

Three  hours  per  week.  Mr.  Khndai^i^ 


GENEBAL  INFOBMATION 


ADMISSION  AND  BNBOIiLMENT 

Applicants  should  report  not  later  than  October  7th  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  present  credentials.  If  admitted, 
they  will  receive  from  the  Registrar  blanks  to  be  filled  out  ^th  a 
course  of  study  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professors  tmder  inrhoni 
they  wish  to  work  and  of  the  Dean.  The  blanks  must  be  then  re- 
turned to  the  Registrar,  who,  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  will  issue 
cards  entitling  the  applicants  to  be  enrolled  as  graduate  students. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Graduate  students  will  be  charged  for  each  session  a  registraaon 
fee  of  five  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars  for  tuition,  when  a  complete 
course  leading  to  a  d^ree  is  taken,  and  a  registration  fee  of  five 
dollars,  and  ten  dollars  for  tuition,  when  only  a  part  of  such  a  course 
is  taken. 

All  students  working  in  the  laboratories  are  required  to  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  laboratory  used  by  them. 

Holders  of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the 
registration  and  laboratory  fees. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  diploma,  etc.. 
will  be  charged  each  person  taking  a  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid 
to  the  Bursar  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement. 

Rooms  and  board  in  the  dormitories  may  be  obtained  at  prices 
varying  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one  dollars  per  month,  including 
heat  and  lights.  Students  may  obtain  board  and  lodging  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  month  in  boarding  houses  and  private 
families  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  University  buildings. 
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ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 


CHARLES  PAYNE  FENNER,  B.  S.  (Virginia  Military  Institute). 
tr.  B.  (University  of  Virginia),  LL.  B.  (Tulane  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 

ELLIOTT  JUDD  NORTHRUP,  A.  B.  (Amherst  College),  LL.  B. 
(Cornell  University),  Professor  of  Law,  Secretary  of  the  College 
of  Law.  ^ 

MONTE  M.  LEMANN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  (Tulane  University),  LL.  B. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Law. 

RALPH  J.  SCHWARZ,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  (Columbia  University),  LL.B. 
(Tnlane  University).  Professor  of  Law, 

tCHARLTON  REID  BEATTIE,  L.  B.  (University  of  Virginia), 
Professor  of  Louisiana  Code  of  Practice. 

STEPHEN  IVES  LANGMAID.  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Law. 

JOSEPH  W.  CARROLL,  L.  B.  (University  of  Virginia),  Professor  of 

Civil  Law. 
CHARLES  JOSEPH  TURCK,  A.  B.    (Tulane  University),   A.   M., 

LL.  B.    (Columbia  University),  Professor  of  Law. 
ARTHUR  ALPHONSE  MORENO,  A.  B.,  LL.  B,  (Tulane  University), 

Professor  of  Louisiana  Code  of  Practice. 
JOHN  DANIEL  GRACE,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty. 
CHANDLER  C.  LUZENBERG,  B.  S.    (Louisiana  State  University), 

LL.  B.  (Tulane  University),  District  Attorney   for  the  Parish  of 

Orleans,  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Procedure. 
RUFUS  EDWARD  FOSTER,  LL.  B.    (Tulane  University).  United 

States  District  Judge,  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  Lecturer  on 

Bankruptcy  and  Federal  Practice. 
ST.    JOHN  PERRET,  A.  B.,   LL.  B.,   (Tulane  Universit}^),  LL.  B. 

(Harvard  University),  Lecturer  on  Contractual  Obligations  under 

the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana. 
CHARLES  E.  DUNBAR,  Jr.,  A.  B.,   LL  B.,  (Tulane  University), 

LL.  B.,  (Harvard  Universi^),  Lecturer  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and 

Promissory  Notes. 

From  the  Coi^legb  of  Arts  and  Scibncks 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Chicago), 
Professor  of  Classical  Languages,  Roman  Law. 

t  Resided. 
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HISTOBY 

The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  is  the  successor  of  the  University 
of  Ix>uisiana,  established  in  1845.  It  was  incorporated  with  its  pceaexat: 
organization  in  1884,  and  the  name  of  Tulane  was  added  to  perpetua^te 
the  memory  of  the  public  spirited  citizen  who  then  endowed  it,  T*l>e 
College  of  Law  (then  styled  the  Law  Department)  was  established  in 
1847.  Now  in  the  seventieth  year  of  its  existence,  it  has  conferred 
diplomas  on  more  than  1400  graduates,  who  have  held  respectable 
positions  at  the  bar,  while  many  have  advanced  to  the  highest  judicial 
seats. 

Up  to  the  session  of  1907-08  the  law  course  consisted  of  two  yeaxs 
of  study,  but  the  American  Bar  Association  had  long  in&istcd  upoom 
a  three  year  course,  urging  that  experience  had  shown  that  adequate 
training  to  begin  the  practice  of  law  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  shortex- 
time  and  that  less  preparation  jeopardizes  success.  That  this  prep- 
aration should  be  secured  by  the  student  at  his  own  expense  rather 
than  by  the  young  lawyer  at  the  expense  of  his  earlier  clients  seems 
obvious;  and  that  it  can  be  more  surely  obtained  in  the  law  school 
than  elsewhere  is  demonstrated  by  the  growing  attendance  of  the  law^ 
schools,  which  are  themselves  increasing  in  number. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana  in  1906,  voted  that  the  law  course  be  length- 
ened to  three  years,  and  the  college  was  accordingly  reorganized  in 
1907.  In  191 5  further  changes  were  made  and  the  courses  are  now 
arranged  as  given  herein. 

PUBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Tulane  College  of  Law  is  to  educate  men  for 
successful  practice  in  the  courts  of  any  state  in  the  Union  and  in  the 
federal  courts.  Success  at  the  bar  requires  ( i )  a  high  sense  of  honor 
and  duty,  (2)  habits  of  industry,  (3)  thorough  acquaintance  with 
fundamental  legal  principles,  (4)  a  mastery  of  the  methods  of  legal 
study  and  research,  and  (5)  intellectual  power  and  acumen,  and 
Tulane  aims  to  develop  these  qualities  in  its  students. 

To  this  end  the  college  has  selected  instructors  for  their  fitness  to 
teach  and  to  train,  and  for  their  willingness  to  devote  themselves  en- 
thusiastically to  these  objects.  It  requires  the  attendance  of  the  student 
at  lectures  and  discussions  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  each  week, 
throughout  the  course,  mainly  in  the  morning  hours;  and  maintains 
close  supervision  over  his  work,  with  insistence  upon  industry  and  a 
high  standard  of  continuous  application.  Two  hours  preparation  is 
necessary  for  the  work  of  each  class  period. 
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W  The  cc^ege  provides  a  large  and  well  selected  law  library,  by  the  use 
P  of  vfaich  atudents  become  familiar  with  the  extensive  sources  of 
tbt  law  and  learn  '*how  to  find  the  law.**  Its  courses  cover  every 
iBportant  topic  and  a  period  of  three  years*  study  of  law  is  required 
for  graduation,  enabling  the  student  to  become  well-grounded,  to  assim- 
ilate his  work,  and  to  become  thorough  in  discipline  and  knowledge. 
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SCOPE  OF  nraTBUonoK 

The  courses  of  instruction  cover  the  whole  field  of  American  law, 
but  are  in  two  groups,  respectively  designed  for  students  who  intend 
to  practice  in  common  law  states,  and  for  those  who  intend  to 
practice  in  Louisiana.  The  former  covers  the  English-American 
common  law;  the  latter  embraces  such  portions  of  the  common 
law  as  are  in  force  in  Louisiana,  together  with  those  branches  of 
Louisiana  law  that  are  based  upon  the  civil  law.  Thus  the  insti- 
tntion  is  in  no  sense  local,  and  its  graduates  are  in  successful  practice 
outside  as  well  as  within  Louisiana. 


COMMON  LAW  GBOTJP 

Bvery  subject  essential  to  common  law  practice  is  offered,  and 
given  as  full  treatment  as  in  the  schools  of  the  common  law  states, 
with  similar  texts,  methods  of  study  and  of  instruction,  and  by 
teachers  trained  in  common  law  schools. 

Students  r^stered  for  this  group  of  courses  are  not  required  to 
study  the  civil  law  subjects,  the  common  law  group  being  complete 
in  itself. 

The  common  law  group  of  coiurses  includes: 

Admiralty,  agency,  bankruptcy,  bills  of  exchange  and  prom- 
iMMij!  notes,  carriers,  conflict  of  laws,  constitutional  law,  con- 
tracts, corporations,  criminal  law,  criminal  procedure,  equity, 
evidence,  federal  practice,  history  of  courts  and  actions, 
moirtgages,  partnership,  personal  property,  persons  and  family 
relations,  pleading,  public  service  companies,  real  property, 
sales,  torts,  trusts,  wills,  descent  and  administration. 


L0T7ISIANA  LAW  GBOTJP 

Bvery  subject  essential  to  successful  practice  in  Louisiana  is  offered 
in  diis  group. 

Though  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  law  of  Louisiana  is 
distinctly  of  civil  law  origin,  the  law  of  Louisiana  is  by  no  means  all 
civil  law.     A  large  part  is  common  law.    The  criminal  law,  the  law 
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of  torts,  of  corporations,  of  evidence,  of  public  service  companies 
and  carriers  is  the  same  as  in  common  law  jurisdictions;  and  these 
branches  students  registered  for  the  common  law  and  those  regis- 
tered for  the  Louisiana  law  take  together.  The  constitutional  lai^» 
federal  practice,  bankruptcy  and  conflict  of  laws  are  likewise  the  same 
for  all.  The  law  of  bills  and  notes,  governed  by  a  uniform  state  law 
passed  in  nearly  all  the  states,  is  the  same  for  all. 

Students  registered  for  the  Louisiana  law  are  not  required  to  take 
the  courses  on  the  law  of  persons  and  family  relations  at  common 
law,  the  advanced  course  in  real  property  at  common  law,  mortgages, 
wills,  nor  such  other  courses  as  are  of  value  in  common  law  states 
only. 

All  parts  of  the  civil  code  and  of  the  code  of  practice,  of  Louisiana, 
are  given  full  and  thorough  treatment,  with  frequent  reference  to  the 
French  writers  and  to  the  Louisiana  cases. 


ICETHODS  OF  STX7DY  AND  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Students  are  required  to  study  chiefly  selected  cases,  supplemented 
by  reading  in  approved  text-books  and  legal  periodicals.  Class  exer- 
cises consist  of  recitation,  discussion,  colloquy  and  exposition,  with 
only  occasional  approach  to  the  formal  lecture,  the  aim  being  to  stim- 
ulate and  exact  thoroughness  of  study  and  to  develop  the  student's 
power  of  reasoning  and  self-help.  Insistence  is  put  upon  accurate 
legal  thinking  as  well  as  upon  the  acquisition  of  rules  of  law. 


BEaXTIBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

It  has  been  the  growing  conviction  of  the  law  faculty  that  the 
preparation  afforded  by  high  schools  and  academies  is  generally  not  a 
sufficient  preparation  for  the  three  year  law  course.  An  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  school  shows  that  men  who  have  had  at  least  one 
year  of  college  training  do  work  much  superior  to  that  of  those 
without  this  training.  In  this,  our  records  confirm  the  experience  of 
law  school  educators  everywhere. 

The  leading  law  schools  of  the  country  now  require  at  least  one 
year  of  college  work;  many  of  them  require  more.  For  the  highly 
specialized  professional  work,  such  as  is  given  in  this  law  school, 
the  student  needs  the  mental  training  and  the  maturity  of  mind 
which  comes  from  the  college  work.  We  realize,  however,  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  all  to  have  had  college  work  and  in  order  that  the 
school  may  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  two  courses 
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■re offered:  one  for  those  who  have  had  only  a  high  school  education, 
and  one  for  those  who  have  had  one  year  of  college  in  addition  to  high 
school  work. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  F0T7B  TBAB  COUBSE 

(See  page  44.) 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  THBEE  TEAJt  COUBSE 

All  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  four  year  course  must  be 
satisfied  and  in  addition,  the  applicant  must  present  a  certificate  from 
an  approved  university  or  college  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed 
therein  at  least  one  year  of  non-professional  work  in  a  four  year 
course.  Work  equivalent  to  that  done  in  the  first  year  of  the  courses 
leading  to  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree  at  this  University  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

SPECIAL  STT7DENTS 

At  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  an  applicant  who  is  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  will 
be  admitted  as  a  * 'special'*  student,  with  full  privileges  in  all  respects 
except  that  he  may  not  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  but  upon 
leaving  the  school  he  will  be  given  a  certificate  showing  what  he  has 
accomplished. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, no  credit  will  be  given  any  applicant  for  study  in  an  oflSce, 
nor  will  credit  be  given  for  work  with  a  correspondence  school. 
Those  applicants  only  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  who  have 
done  creditable  work  in  regular  attendance  at  an  approved  law  school 
and  then  only  in  case  the  applicant  when  he  entered  such  school 
could  have  satisfied  the  Tulane  entrance  requirements. 


COMBINED  ACADEMIC  AND  LAW  COTTBSE. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  in  their  senior 
year  of  college  work  elect  the  first  year  of  law  work,  for  which  credit 
will  be  given  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  hours  towards  the  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


COMBINED  BUSINESS  AND  LAW  COUBSE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
may  in  their  senior  year  elect  the  following  law  courses,  for  which 
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credit  will  be  given  to  the  extent  of  nine  hours  towards  the  de^ee  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration:  contracts,  agency »  personal 
property,  real  property  and  torts. 


FESS  AND  BEGISTBATION 

Annual  fees  are  charged  as  follows:  tuition  fee  $105;  laiMr  library 
fee  $$;  gymnasium-athletic  fee  |io;  medical  fee  |5.  The  gym- 
nasium-athletic fee  provides  the  use  of  gymnasium,  services  of 
the  director  of  physical  training,  and  a  season  ticket  admitting  to 
all  major  athletic  events  on  the  home  grounds.  The  medical  fee  is 
required   of  every  student    who  is  not  a  resident   of  New  Orleans. 

Students  residing  in  New  Orleans  with  parents  or  guardians  may, 
at  their  option,  receive  the  medical  service  upon  payment  of  the  fee 
at  matriculation.  The  law  library  fee,  the  gymnasium-athletic  fee,  the 
medical  fee  and  one-half  of  the  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  in  advance 
on  the  registration  day,  and  the  other  half  of  the  tuition  fee  must 
be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  term.  A  late  registration  fee 
of  $2  is  charged  all  students  registering  after  the  r^^lar  registra- 
tion days. 

The  regular  registration  days  in  191 8,  are  for  new  students,  Monday, 
September  23;  for  old  students,  Tuesday,  September  24. 

All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Bursar  of  the  University. 

No  student  entering  without  transfer  of  credit  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  as  a  regular  student  later  than  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
second  term.  No  student  entering  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
opening  of  either  term  will  be  allowed  to  carry  full  work  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  faculty.  Moreover,  no  student  will  be  given 
credit  in  any  half  year  course  unless  he  enters  it  within  thirty 
days  of  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  no  student  will  be  given 
credit  in  any  full  year  course  unless  he  enters  it  within  sixty  da}^  of 
the  beginning  of  the  course. 

No  deduction  of  fees  is  made  for  absence  for  less  than  a  month. 
When  the  absence  exceeds  a  month  and  the  student  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  College  because  of  continued  sickness  or  other 
sufficient  cause,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  amount  paid  will  be 
refunded,  on  proper  certificate  signed  by  the  dean  of  the  College. 
Any  application  for  restitution  of  tuition  must  be  made  within  sixty 
days  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  student. 

The  tuition  fee  for  a  special  course  in  any  one  subject  is  $y>, 

A  fee  of  $5,  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  diploma,  etc.,  will  be 
charged  to  each  person  taking  a  degree.    This  fee  must  be  paid  to  the 
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Gfadnates  of  the  Coll^[e  of  Law  are  entitled  to  attend  the  lectures 
vkfaout  any  charge  except  the  library  fee. 
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The  cost  of  books,  exclusive  of  the  Louisiana  civil  code  and  code  of 
practice,  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 

Students  may  reside  in  the  dormitories,  or  obtain  board  and  lodg- 
ing at  from  (22.50  to  $y>  a  month  in  boarding  houses  or  private 
families  at  convenient  distance  from  the  tmiversity  buildings.  Board 
and  lodging  in  the  dormitories  may  be  had  at  about  $19.00  a  month, 
not  including  the  cost  of  mid-day  lunches,  which  may  be  obtained  on 
the  onivfersity  grounds  at  not  over  I5.00  a  month. 

Application  blanks  for  dormitory  rooms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
registrar  of  the  University  and  should  be  filled  out  and  filed  with  him 
by  September  ist.,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  five  dol- 
lars to  secure  the  desired  spad^.  Applications  should  be  made  early, 
as  the  number  of  rooms  is  limited. 

Puller  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  special  Bulletin  on  Dormi- 
tories for  which  address  the  Registrar  of  Tulane  University,  Station 
20,  New  Orleans,  La. 


DBORBBS  AND  BEaXTIBEMEKTS  FOB  GBADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  will  be  conferred  upon 
those  only  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  this  College  three  full 
years  or  at  this  College  and  other  approved  law  school  or  schools  three 
full  years,  of  which  the  last  at  least  has  been  spent  at  this  College, 
and  who  have  fulfilled  the  admission  requirements  for  regular 
students  and  have  successfully  completed  the  required  work  in  either 
the  Louisiana  law  group  or  the  common  law  group  and  who  are  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  will  attain  that  age  before  the  first 
day  of  the  next  session  of  the  University. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.  D.)  will  be  conferred  upon  students 
^dio,  at  least  two  years  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  law  work, 
shall  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  substantially 
equivalent  degree,  either  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  this 
University  or  in  some  other  approved  college  or  university,  and  who 
have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  who  have  maintained  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  and  who  present  a  thesis  of  between  five  and 
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ten  thousand  words  of  text  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  of  law,  "which 
thesis  shall  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

Diplomas  are  conferred  at  the  general  university  commencetnent. 

Students  completing  their  courses  with  marked  excellence  will  be 
graduated  with  distinction. 

Candidates  for  gfraduation  in  common  law  are  required  to 
take  all  courses  except  those  marked  with  a  star. 

Candidates  for  grraduation  in  Louisiana  Law  are  required  to 
take  all  courses  except  those  marked  with  a  dagger. 

COUBSES  OF  STT7DY 

(  The  school  year  is  divided  into  ttuo  equal  terms.  Unless  othertvise 
indicated  courses  run  through  both  terms. ) 


THBEE  TBAB  COUBSE 
First  Year  Class 

(Text  and  Case  Books  are  subject  to  change.) 

Agency:  General  principles;  capacity  to  act  as  agent,  as 
principal;  what  acts  may  be  done  through  an  agent,  delegation  by 
agent;  agent's  power  to  obligate  principal  to  third  persons,  torts,  con- 
tracts, crimes;  agent's  personal  liability  to  third  persons;  undisclosed 
principal;  ratification;  termination  of  agency;  reciprocal  duties  of 
agent  and  principal  to  each  other;  fellow  servant  rule. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  second  term.     Wambaugh's  Cases. 

Propbssor  Turck. 

Contracts:  Agreement:  offers  and  their  duration  and  termina- 
tion, modes  of  acceptance;  consideration;  promises  under  seal;  persons 
affected  by  contracts:  contracts  for  benefit  of  third  persons,  assign- 
ment of  contracts,  joint  obligations;  performance  of  contracts:  con- 
ditions express  and  implied,  impossibility  as  an  excuse;  illegal  con- 
tracts: restraint  of  trade,  wagers  and  gaming  contracts,  contracts 
obstructing  the  administration  of  justice,  miscellaneous  illegalities; 
discharge  of  contracts. 

Three  houis  a  week.     Williston's  Cases. 

Propbssor  Langmaid. 

Courts  and  Judicial  Procedure;  An  introductory  course 
dealing  with  the  history,  organization  and  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
common  law  courts;  the  development  and  scope  of  the  common  law 
forms  of  action;  the  joinder  and  election  of  actions;  writs  and  pro- 
cess; the  pleadings  and  proceedings  in  an  action. 

One  hour  a  week  the  first  term.      Perry  on  Common  Law  Pleading. 

Propbssor  Langmaid. 
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Giiininal  I«aw:  Sources  of  the  criminal  law  in  the  United 
Slates;  the  elements  of  crime;  union  of  act  and  intent:  effect  of  con- 
«mt,  condonation,  coercion;  the  criminal  intent;  intent  as  affected  by 
aistake,  infancy,  insanity;  the  criminal  act;  authorization;  combina- 
tions in  crime;  specific  offenses:  assault,  battery,  imprisonment,  hom- 
idde,  larceny,  embezzlement,  obtaining  by  pretence,  burglary,  arson, 
fiorgery. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term.     Beale*s  Cases  on  Criminal  Law. 

Profbssor  Turck. 

Crimixial  Procedure. 

Jurisdiction;  venue;  prosecution;  arrest;  extradition;  bail;  the 
j^rand  jury;  form  and  requisites  of  the  indictment  in  general  and  of 
particular  averments;  arraignment,  pleas  and  motions;  trial:  right  to 
jury  trial,  qualifications  of  jurors,  rights  of  the  accused,  proceedings 
in  a  trial;  new  trial;  arrest  of  judgment;  judgment,  sentence  and 
execution;  appeal,  writ  of  error  and  certiorari;  punishment;  discussion 
of  forms  of  indictment  and  {Practice  in  drawing  bills  of  exceptions. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.  Mikell's  Cases  on  Criminal 
Procedure.  Mr.  Luzknberg. 

Personal  Property  at  Common  Law:  Possession:  nature  of, 
rights  based  upon;  acquisition  of  title  to  chattels  by  purchase,  judicial 
proceedings,  statutes  of  limitations,  accession,  confusion,  satisfaction 
of  judgment,  gift;  sale  and  bailment  distinguished;  liens  and 
pledges:  acquisition,  enforcement,  loss,  assignability;  rights  of  action 
of  bailor  and  bailee. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  first  term.    Warren's  Cases. 

Profbssor  North  r up. 

Seal  Property  at  Common  Law:  This  course  covers  briefly 
in  outline  the  principal  topics  of  the  common  law  of  real  property  and 
is  given  to  Louisiana  students  that  they  may  acquire  such  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  terminology  and  principles  of  that  branch  of  the 
conunon  law  as  will  assist  them  in  the  understanding  and  study  of 
cases  on  other  topics  involving  references  to  real  property  law 
and  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  Louisiana  practitioner  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  state  is  surrounded  by  jurisdictions  administering  the 
common  law  of  real  property.  This  course  is  also  required  of  students 
taking  the  common  law  group  of  courses,  as  an  introductory  course, 
covering  the  subjects  of  tenure,  estates,  seisin,  disseisin  and  convey- 
ance at  common  law. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.     Text-book  to  be  announced. 

Propbssor  Northrup. 
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Torts  :  Injuries  to  person  or  property:  intentional  results 
(assault,  battery,  imprisonment,  trover);  unintentional  results  (negli- 
gence); legal  cause;  defences  (leave  and  license,  contributory  n^li- 
gence,  contributory  illegality);  special  duties  of  owners  or  occapants 
of  property  (occupiers  of  land,  users  of  dangerous  property,  possessors 
of  animals).  Injuries  causing  pecuniary  loss:  deceit,  defamation, 
malicious  prosecution,  interference  with  contractual  and  business 
relationships. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term ;  two  hours  a  week  the  second. 
Ames  and  Smith's  Cases.  Propbssor  Langmaio. 

Roman  Law:  A  general  historical  introduction,  tracing  the 
development  of  the  law  from  the  twelve  tables  to  Justinian;  a  study  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  with  special  emphasis  on  the  following 
topics:  the  family  law,  testate  and  intestate  succession,  contracts  and 
delicts.    Optional  course. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Morey*s  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.  Moyle's  In- 
stitutes of  Justinian.  Propbssor  Bbchtbi*. 

Second  Year  Glass 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes:  Formal  requi- 
sites of  negotiability;  acceptance;  delivery;  consideration;  n^^tia- 
tion:  by  delivery,  by  endorsement;  rights  and  duties  of  holders; 
liability  of  maker,  acceptor,  drawer,  endorser;  discharge;  the  subject 
being  treated  both  at  the  common  law  and  under  the  N^^tiable 
Instruments  Law. 
Three  hours  a  week  the  second  term.    Smith  and  Moore's  Cases. 

Mr.  Dunbar. 

*  Contractual  Obligations  under  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana: 
Peculiar  doctrines,  not  considered  in  the  course  on  contracts,  arising 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Louisiana  code  under  the  heads  of: 
natural  obligations;  proposal  and  acceptance;  cause  or  consideration; 
error;  fraud;  violence  or  threats;  lesion;  avoidance  of  contracts;  ef- 
fect of  obligations;  personal,  heritable  and  real  obligations;  simple 
and  conditional  obligations;  obligations  several,  joint,  and  in  solido; 
stipulation  pour  autrui;  extinguishment  of  obligations:  payment, 
novation,  remission,  compensation,  confusion,  nullity  and  rescission. 

Two  hours  a  week,     Louisiana  Civil  Code  and  assigned  cases. 

Mr.  Pbrrbt. 

Equity:  Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  performance  of  con- 
tracts, covering  discussion  of  affirmative  and  negative  contracts, 
mutuality,  relief  for  and  against  third  persons,  incidents  to  the  right 
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of  sp&dBc  performance:  consideration,  statute  of  frauds,  part  per- 
fonnance,  fraud,  misrepresentation  and  concealment,  mistake,  hard- 
ibip  and  unfairness;  specific  reparation  and  prevention  of  torts, 
covenng^  discussion  of  waste,  trespass,  disturbance  of  easement, 
Binsance,  interference  with  business  relations;  bills  of  interpleader; 
bills  of  peace;  bills  quia  timet;  removal  of  cloud  on  title;  reformation 
and  redssion  of  contracts. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Ames'  Cases  on  Equity,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Professor  Schwarz. 

Svidence  :  Judicial  notice;  presumptions;  burden  of  proof; 
law  and  fact;  principles  and  rules  of  exclusion:  matters  misleading, 
prejudicial  and  complicating  or  of  slight,  remote,  or  conjectural  sig- 
nificance, character  of  parties,  confessions,  hearsay,  and  exceptions 
to  the  hearsay  rule;  opinion;  writings,  including  the  parol  evidence 
rule;  witnesses. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term.    Thayer's  Cases. 

Professor  Turck. 

*  Perflons  and  Family  Belations  at  Oivil  Law:  Two  hours 
a  week  the  fij^  term.    Louisiana  Civil  Code,  Book  I. 

Professor  Carroi^i*. 
Pleading:  A  course  on  the  theory  and  general  principles  of 
pleading  at  common  law  and  under  the  codes:  demurrers,  default, 
negative  answers  or  pleas,  affirmative  answers  or  pleas,  dilatory  pleas, 
several  pleas,  replies  or  replications,  departure,  new  assignment, 
amendment,  set  off  and  counter  claim,  motions  in  arrest  of  judgment 
and  ioT  judgment  before  or  notwithstanding  the  verdict. 
Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.    Ames'  Cases. 

Professor  Northrup. 

*  Property  at  Oivil  Law:  Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term. 
Louisiana  Civil  Code,  Book  II.  Professor  Carroi^i*. 

Sales:  Subject  matter  of  sale;  executory  and  executed  sales; 
bills  of  lading  and  fus  disponendi\  stoppage  in  transitu;  vendor's  lien 
and  remedies;  fraud;  factors  and  factors  acts;  warranty;  remedies  of 
buyer;  statute  of  frauds. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  second  term.    Williston's  Cases. 

Professor  Turck. 

Second  and  Third  Year  Classes 

Required  of  both  second  and  third  year  students  during  the  sessions  when  given. 
Bankruptcy:    Substantive  and  procedural  law  as  expressed  in  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  practice. 
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Two  hours  a  week  the  first  term. 

(Given  in  19 18-19  ^^^  ^^  alternate  years  thereafter). 

JUDGB  FOSTBR. 

Federal  Practice:  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts;  practice 
in  those  courts,  with  especial  treatment  of  the  practice  in  equity. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  first  term. 

(Given  in  19 17- 18  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter). 

Judge  Fostbr. 

t  Mortgagees:  Elements  of  mortgage:  conveyance,  security, 
obligation  secured;  nature  and  incidents  of  the  mortgage  relation: 
common  law  relations,  equity  relations;  extension,  assignment  and 
discharge  of  mortgage. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  first  term.  Kirch wey*s  Cases.  (Given  in 
19 1 7- 1 8  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter). 

Professor  Northrup. 

Partnership:  Creation;  partnership  as  to  third  persons  by 
estoppel;  tests  as  to  existence  of  partnership;  nature  of  partnership: 
partnership  tenure  and  the  effect  of  death  thereon;  rights  and  rem- 
edies of  creditors  of  the  firm  and  those  of  individual  partners;  duties 
and  liabilities  of  partners  inter  se;  powers  of  partners;  dissolution; 
accounting;  distribution;  limited  partnerships. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term.  6urdick*s  Cases.  (Given  in 
191 8-1 9  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter). 

Professor  Turck. 

t  Persons  and  Family  Relations  at  Common  Law:  Hus- 
band and  wife  at  common  law;  wife's  separate  estate  in  equity ;  hus- 
band and  wife  under  modern  legislation;  parent  and  child;  infant's 
contracts  and  liability  for  necessaries,  torts  and  crimes. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.  Smith's  Cases.  (Given  in 
191 7-18  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter). 

Professor  Northrup. 

Public  Service  Companies— Carriers:  The  common  callings, 
exercise  of  franchise,  legislation,  economic  monoply  as  bases  of  the 
duties  of  public  service;  the  service  to  be  rendered;  failure  of  the  ser- 
vice, limitations  of  liability  and  excuses;  rules  for  the  service;  reason- 
ableness of  the  rate;  prohibition  of  discrimination;  duty  to  furnish 
adequate  facilities;  withdrawal  from  public  service. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term.  (Given  in  191 7- 18  and  in 
alternate  years  thereafter. )  Burdick's  Cases  on  Law  of  Public  Ser- 
vice and  assigned  cases. 

Professor  Turck. 
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IfSaal  Property  at  Common  I^aw:  Nature  and  incidents 
if  ovnership  of  real  property:  fixtures,  emblements,  manure,  waste, 
ffid  border  trees;  rights  in  land  of  another:  profits,  natural  rights  in 
eaith^land  and  iwater,  easements  including  customary  rights,  easements 
in  gross,  nature,  extent  and  extinguishment  of  easements,  covenants 
nmning  with  tlie  land  at  law  and  in  equity;  acquisition  of  real  estate 
:«fer  vivos:  original  acquisition,  statutes  of  limitation,  prescription, 
fcffm  of  conveyances,  description  in  deeds,  estates  created,  creation  of 
easements  and  profits,  covenants  for  title,  estoppel  by  deed,  execution 
of  deeds,  dedication. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  term  and  two  hours  a  week  for  the 
second.  Gray's  Cases,  Vols.  I,  II  and  III.  (Given  in  1918-19  and  in 
alternate  years  thereafter).  Professor  Northrup. 

t  Wills.  I>e8cent  and  Administration,  at  Common  Law  : 
Descent;  the  making,  revocation  and  republication  of  wills;  lapsed, 
^d  and  adeemed  devises  and  legacies;  probate  and  administration ; 
executor  de  son  tort;  estate  and  powers  of  executor  or  administrator; 
payment  of  debts,  legacies  and  distributive  shares. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  first  term,  (Given  in  1917-18  and  in  alter- 
nate years  thereafter.    Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vol.  IV. 

Professor  Northrup. 

Third  Year  Class 

Admiralty:  Jurisdiction:  As  determined  by  place;  by  the 
subject  matter;  and  excluded  by  treaty  stipulation;  over  persons;  over 
vessels,  as  affected  by  their  nature  and  employment;  over  waters,  and 
herein  seas,  lakes,  bays,  rivers,  public  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  respective  states;  over  maritime  contracts  and  maritime  torts 
in  general.  Practice:  The  general  character  and  course  of  admiralty 
pnxreedings;  special  topics  in  relation  to  general  average,  charter- 
party,  collision,  salvage,  marine  insurance,  respondentia  and  hypothe- 
cary bonds,  materialmen  and  their  lien,  etc. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.  Mr,  Grack. 

Conflict  of  Laws: 

The  nature  of  law;  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things;  the  im- 
portance and  meaning  of  domicile  as  the  basis  of  personal  jurisdiction; 
the  extent  of  law  as  illustrated  by  jurisdiction  to  levy  i>ersonal,  prop- 
erty, and  privilege  taxes;  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  in  rem,  in  personam, 
and  quasi  in  rem  (including  for  divorce);  the  law  governing  remedies, 
including  rights  of  action  and  procedure;  the  law  governing,  first,  the 
creation,  and  then,  the  extraterritorial  recognition  and  enforcement  of 
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personal  and  property  rights,  including  questions  of  capacity,  mar 
riage,  legitimacy,  adoption,  inheritance,  rights  issuing  from  obliga^ 
tions  ex  delicto,  and  the  interpretation,  obligation,  effect,  perfoi  mance 
assignment,  and  discharge  of  contracts;  the  administration  of  estates 
upon  death,  minority,  insolvency  and  receiverships;  the  nature  an<3 
effect  of  judgments  and  their  enforcement  outside  the  state  M^faerc 
rendered;  extraterritorial  rights  under  penal  obligations. 

Two  hours    a    week,     Beale's  Cases,  Shorter  Selection. 

Propbssor  LKMAl«rM. 

Constitutional  Law:    The  respective    spheres   of   the    national 
and  state  governments  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
'iniform  powers  of  the  national  government  with  respect  to  the  state 
areas,  organized  territories,  unincorporated  territory;  operation  of  the 
constitution  as  to  persons:  citizenship,  alienage,  privileges  and  immu- 
nites  of  national  citizenship,  of  state  citizenship;  principle  of  division 
of  powers  in  the  state  and  national  constitutions;  constitutional  limi- 
tations, state  and  national,  with  emphasis  upon  due  process  of  law, 
equal  protection,  impairment  of  itontracts,  ex-post  facto  laws  and  the 
police  power;  extensive  studv  of  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Hall's  Cases.  Profbssor  Langmaid. 

Corporations:  Nature  of  corporation:  distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  business  associations,  the  entity  theory  and  when  disregarded; 
the  formation  and  promotion  of  corporations;  the  powers  of  corpora- 
tions; liability  for  torts  and  crimes;  unauthorized  corporate  action: 
the  de  facto  corporation,  ulta  vires  acts;  rights  and  obligations  of 
oflficers,  directors  and  stockholders;  rights  of  creditors;  reorganization 
of  corporations. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  second  term.  Warren's  Cases  (Second 
Edition).  Propbssor  Turck. 

*  Louisiana  Practice:  Two  hours  a  week.  Louisiana  Code 
of  Practice  and  assigned  cases.  Professor  Beattik. 

*  Successions;  and  Special  Contracts,  including  Lease, 
Pledge,  Suretyship:  Two  hours  a  week.  Louisiana  Civil  Code 
and  assigned  cases.  Professor  Fbnner. 

Trusts:  Nature  and  requisites;  trust  distinguished  from  debt, 
bailment,  assignment  of  chose  in  action,  equitable  charge,  executor- 
ship; language  necessary  to  create  trust;  consideration;  statute  of 
frauds;  subject-matter  of  trust,  charitable  trusts;  trustee;  cestui  que 
trust;  notice  to  cestui;  nature  of  cestui  que  trust's  interest;  duties  and 
obligations  of  trustee:  investment  of  trust  funds,  custody  of  trust  res, 
delegation  of  powers;  transfer  of  trust  property  by  trustee,  by  cestui, 
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^  death,  forfeiture,  marriage;  effect  of  bankruptcy  of  trustee,  of  cestui ; 
rl^ts  of  creditors  to  reach  interests  of  trustee;  of  cestui;  extinguish- 
■cnt  of  trust;  resulting  and  constructive  trusts. 
Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.     Ames*  Cases. 

Professor  Langmaid. 


F0T7B  YBAB  COXmSE 

First  Year  Class 
Torts:   See  description  of  course  in  first  year  of  the  three  year  course. 
Courts  and  Judicial  Procedure:    See  description  of   course  in 
first  year  of  the  three  year  course. 

Bngliah:  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  American  Literature.  Courses 
I  and  2  offered  by  the  department  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts 
axid  Sciences. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

English  History:  Course  4  offered  by  the  department  of  History 
is  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Kathexnatics:  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geom- 
etry. Courses  i,  2  (a)  and  3  offered  by  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Five  hours  a  week. 

Latin  or  French:  Latin  o  or  Latin  i,  French  i  or  2,  as  offered  by 
the  departments  of  Classical  and  Romance  I^anguages  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  offering  no  French  for  admission, 
must  take  French  i . 

Three  hours  a  week. 

Physical  and  Military  Training. 

Second  Year  Class 

Agency. 

Contracts. 

Criminal  Law. 

Criminal  Procedure. 

Personal  Property  at  Common  Law. 

Seal  Property  at  Common  Law. 

For  description  of  these  courses,  see  the  first  year  of  the  three  year 
coarse. 

French,  Boman  Law  or  Economics,  as  offered  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  not  having  the  equivalent  of  French 
2  must  pass  that  course.     Those  having  had  the  equivalent  of  French 
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2  may  take  Roman  Law,  if  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin , 
or  Economics  i. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. 
These  are  the  same  as  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  three  year 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
The  College  of  Law  of  Tulane  University  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  an  association  of  forty- seven 
law  schools  whose  object  is  the  improvement  of  legal  education  in 
America,  especially  in  the  law  schools.  The  association  requires  of 
the  law  schools  comprisimg  it  the  maintenance  of  certain  standards  of 
excellence  and  has  among  its  members  the  leading  law  schools  of 
the  country. 

Advantages  of  Location 
New  Orleans  offers  many  special  attractions  to  the  law  student.  Be- 
sides its  municipal  and  other  local  courts,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Louisi- 
iana  State  Supreme  Court,  of  tlie  United  States  District  Court  and 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  opportunity  to 
observe  the  proceedings  of  these  courts,  the  practice  of  many  eminent 
lawyers,  and  the  conduct  of  much  of  the  most  important  commercial 
litigation  of  the  South  is  no  small  advantage.  It  should  be  noted 
that  while  the  pleading  and  practice  of  Louisiana  is  governed  by  a 
code,  the  code  was  based  upon  common  law  procedure,  which  it 
was  merely  intended  to  simplify.  The  Louisiana  law  of  trial  evidence 
is  that  of  the  common  law  states. 

Studies  in  the  Golleg^e  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Law  is  located  in  Gibson  Hall  on  St.  Charles  Avenue, 
opposite  Audubon  Park.  It  is  therefore  in  close  touch  with  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  students  may  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  if  they  have  the  time  and  feel  the  need,  to  pursue 
courses  in  history,  political  economy,  languages,  etc.  The  courses 
of  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  open  to  law  students 
capable  of  doing  the  work,  without  extra  charge,  upon  securing  per- 
mission from  the  secretary  of  the  College  of  Law.  Laboratory  fees 
will  be  charged  for  courses  requiring  laboratory  work. 

The  university  library,  gymnasium  and  other  facilities  are  open 
without  distinction  to  all  students  of  the  University. 
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Physical  and  Military  Training 
Attendaxice  in  the  ^mnasium  during  his  first  year  for  three 
hours  eacti  week  in  systematic  physical  and  military  training  is 
required  of  every  student  not  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  enters 
the  first  year  of  the  course,  unless  he  is  excused  by  the  university 
medical  officer,  or,  on  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  had 
equivalent  training  at  another  college  or  university,  is  excused  by  the 
secretary  of  the  College.  At  the  opening  of  the  term  a  thorough 
physical  examination  is  given  each  student,  and,  when  needed,  special 
physical  training  or  medical  attention  is  prescribed.  •  No  request  for 
excuse  from  the  gymnasium  work  will  be  entertained  unless  this 
physical  examination  has  first  been  made. 

Optional  classes  are  organized  for  the  students  in  the  upper  classes 
tnd  tHey  are  urged  to  give  proper  attention  to  systematic  exercise.    ■ 
Address  all  inqtiiries  about  the  law  coiirses  to 

The  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Law, 

Tulane  XXniversity,  New  Orleans. 
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FACTTLTT— 1918-1919 

ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University, 

7325  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
ISADORE  DYER,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  I>is- 
eases  of  the  Skin,  2222  Prytania  Street. 


JOHN  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Ern^riius  Professor  of 

the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Highlands,  N.  C. 

EDMOND  SOUCHON,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 

Clinical  Surgery.  2403  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

LOUIS  FAVROT  REYNAUD,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia 

Medica,   Therapeutics,  and  Clinical    Medicine. 

1238  Josephine  Street. 
ERNEST  SYDNEY  LEWIS,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  1625  Louisiana  Avenue. 


RUDOLPH    MATAS,     M.  D.,    Professor  of  General  and  CHnical 

Surgery.  2255  St.  Charles  Ave. 

ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  9  Rosa  Park. 

JOHN    TAYLOR    HALSEY,    M.  D.,    Professor   of  Pharmacology, 

Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine.         1406  Seventh  Street. 
JOHN    BARNWELL    ELLIOTT,    JR.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1423  Louisiana  Avenue. 
ERASMUS  DARWIN  FENNER,  A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Professor  of  Or- 

thopedics   and    Surgical    Diseases   of    Children. 

850  Carondelet  Street. 
MARCUS  FEINGOLD,  M.  D.,    Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

4206  St   Charles  Avenue. 
CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology 

and  Bacteriology.  8  Richmond  Place. 

WILLIAM    WALTON    BUTTERWORTH,    M.    D.,    Professor    of 

Diseases  of  Children.  3914  Prytania  Street. 

IRVING  HARDESTY,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

iioi  Broadway. 
—310- 
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HERMANN  BERTRAM  GBSSNER,   A.   M.,  M.   D.,   Professor  of 
Operative  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

119  Audubon  Boulevard. 
GEORGE  SAM  BEL,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1204  Napoleon  Avenue. 

SAMUEL  MARMADUKE  DINWIDDIE  CLARK,   B.  Sc.,   M.   D.. 
Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

16 19  Arabella  Street. 

JAMES  BIRNEY  GUTHRIE,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine.  1420  Octavia  Street. 

CHARLES  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Clinical  Gynecology.  1638  Joseph  Street. 

CHARLES  CASSEDY  BASS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Medi- 
cine and  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1338  Broadway. 

JOSEPH  DEUTSCH  WEIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Tropical  and  Clini- 
cal Medicine.  1448  Jackson  Avenue. 

ISAAC  IVAN  LEMANN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

61 10  St.  Charles  Aveuue. 

ROY  MCLEAN  VAN  WART,  B.  A..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

450  Audubon  Street. 

WALTER  EUGENE  GARREY,  Ph.  D.,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology.  2123  Palmer  Avenue. 

ROBERT  CLYDE  LYNCH,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology 
and  Laryngology.  1202  Broadway. 

STEPHEN  MERTLE  BLACKSHEAR,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
^^^logy»  Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  1907  Prjrtania  St. 

JAMES  PHARESO*KELLEY,M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  1701  Marengo. 

HENRY  EDWARD  MENAGE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.  4521  Dryades  St. 

LAURENCE  RICHARD  DbBUYS,  B.  S.,  M.  D..  Clinical  Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  1776  State  Street. 

JACOB  WARREN  NEWMAN,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Prof essor  of 
Obstetrics.  3512  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

JOSEPH  HUME,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Ven- 
ereal Diseases.  1623  Seventh  Street. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SEEMANN.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

4439  De  Montluzin  Street. 
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ASSOCIATB  AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 

HENRY  BAYON,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

2212  Napoleon  Avenue. 

JOHN  SMYTH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  ainical  Surgety. 

7  Richmond  Place. 

MAURICE  JOHN  COURET,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  3803  Camp  Street. 

CHARLES  LEVERICH  ESHLEMAN.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine.  1003  Broadiwray. 

FELIX  PERCY   CHILLING  WORTH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  of  Pharmacology.        13 10  St.  Andrew  Street. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Prof essor 
of  Bacteriology.  Fontainebleau  Drive 

SIDNEY  KOHN  SIMON,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine.  1007  Broadway. 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  LANFORD,   Ph.   G.,   M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgical  Pathology.  1551  Canal  Street 

CARROLL  WOOLSEY  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal  Surgery.  4304  Coliseum  Street. 

URBAN  MAES,   M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  and 
Demonstrator  in  the  Miles  Laboratory  of  Operative  Surgery. 

167 1  Octavia  Street. 

ISIDORE  COHN,   M.    D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Laboratory   of 
Minor  Surgery  and  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

3435  Prytania  Street. 

OSCAR   WALTER   BETHEA,  M.   D.,  Ph.  G.,  F.   C.  S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 

1735  S.  Carroll  ton  Avenue. 

MAURICE  JOSEPH  GELPI,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Gynecology. 

3720  Canal  Street 

RANDOLPH  LYONS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

1428  First  Street. 

MARION  SIMS  SOUCHON,   M.  D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery.  2405  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

WILBUR  CLEVELAND  SMITH,    M.   D.,    Assistant  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  1475  Calhoun  Street. 

VICTOR  CONWAY  SMITH,   M.   D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 1417  Annunciation  Street. 

ROBERT  ALEXANDER  STRONG,  M.  D.,  Assistant    Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  P.  O.  Box  95,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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PAUI,  AVERY  McILHENNY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Profesaor  of  Ortho- 
pedics and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.    131 3  Philip  Street. 
RALPH  HOPKINS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

1524  Harmony  Street. 
LUTHER  SEXTON,   M.  D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Minor 

Surgery.  1623  Fourth  Street. 

FOSTER  MATTHEW  JOHNS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Med- 
icine in  the  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

2321  Palmyra  Street. 

DBMONSTRATORS,   I^KCTURBRS,  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  PERKINS,  B.  Sc..  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Clinical  Surgery.  2123  Coliseum  Street. 

HAMILTON  POLK  JONES,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 61 10  Marquette  Place. 

JAMES  TOWNSEND  WOLFE,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 
Children.  1719  N.  Claiborne  Avenue. 

ANSEL  MARION  CAINE,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anesthetics. 

1528  Louisiana  Avenue. 

LUCIAN  HYPOLITB  LANDRY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Operative  Surgery  and  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

1 214  Nashville  Avenue 
GEORGE  KING  LOGAN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Orthopedics 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  1539  Philip  Street. 

JAMES  CLIFTON  COLE,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine,  and  in  the 
Laboratories  of  Clinical  and  Tropical  Medicine. 

1637  Third  Street. 
ERNEST  CHARLES  SAMUEL,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Radiology.  141 6  Peniston  Street. 
HENRY  LEIDENHEIMER.  M.  D..  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

5423  Camp  Street. 
EPHRAIM  DENEUFBOURG  FRIEDRICHS.  M.  D.,   Instructor  in 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  '  474  Pine  Street. 

WILLIAM  DAVID  PHILLIPS,  B.  S.,  M.  Phar.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  479  Audubon  Street. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  BASS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

3513  Prytania  Street. 
MARION  EARLE  BROWN.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Gretna,  La. 
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ADOLPH  DeCAMPUS  HENRIQUES.  M.  D..  Instructor  in  Physiol- 
ogy, and  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Radiology. 

4726  Prytania  Street. 

STANFORD  CHAILL6  JAMISON,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Laboratories 
of  Clinical  and  Tropical  Medicine  and  Assistant  in  ClinicAl 
Medicine.  145  S.  Rampart  Street. 

ROBERT  TROUSDALE  PERKINS.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  As- 
sistant in  Surgery.  5225  Camp  Street. 

WILLIAM  ALVIN  LOVE,  A.  B.,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine  and  Medical  Officer  of  the  University. 

1423  Valence  Street. 

FRANK  JAMES  KINBERGER,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

5225  Camp  Street. 

CHARLES  ADOLPH  BAHN,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

1524  State  Street. 

CHARLES  JAMES  BLOOM,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Children.  1635  Valence  Street. 

HENRY  DASPIT,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem 1907  Prjrtania  Street. 

EDWARD  LACY  KING,  A.   B.,   M.   D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

821  Robert  Street. 

WALDEMAR  RICE  METZ,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 
and  Demonstrator  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

9  Rosa  Park. 

EDMUND  MOSS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Infectious  and 
Contagious  Diseases.  Octavia  Apartments. 

JOHN  FLEMING  DICKS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Gyne- 
cology. 1904  Palmer  Avenue. 

SIDNEY  FRANCIS  BRAUD,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

1737  Jackson  Avenue 

PETER  FRANCIS  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  CUnical  Assistant  in  Medi- 
cine.  2431  Magazine  Street. 

ROY  BERTRAND  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery.  2327  Napoleon  Avenue. 

SIMON  GEISMAR,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery,  and 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Surgery. 

1539  Louisiana  Avenue. 

LUCIEN  AM6d6e  FORTIER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 5008  Magazine  Street. 

RUPERT  MITCHUM  BLAKELY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assisstant  in 
Surgery.  3307  Prytania  Street. 
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PHI  WPS  JOHN  CARTER.  B,  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  ainical  Ob- 

stetrics.  1654  Dufossat  Street 

WILL  O'DANIEL  JONES,  M.  D.,   Assistant  Instructor  in  Gyne- 
cology. 132 1  State  Street 
GEORGE  BUNCH  ADAMS,   M.   D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and 

Bacteriology.  Charity  Hospital 

LOUIS  ALEXANDER  HEBERT.  B.  S.,  M.  D.,   Demonstrator  in 

Pathology.  Charity  Hospital. 

THOMAS  BENTON  SELLERS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

1607  Pine  Street. 
HENRY  JOHN   LINDNER.   M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Genito- 
urinary and  Venereal  Diseases.  301  S.  Pierce  Street. 
HAROLD    JOSEPH    GONIXJLF,   M.   D.,    Assistont    Instructor  in 
Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

5359  Magazine  Street. 
WILLIAM  SAMUEL  KERLIN.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Med- 
icine and  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

5900  Prytania  Street. 
ROBERT  BERNHARD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

2506  Louisiana  Avenue. 
HENRY    CLARENCE    LOCHTE,    M.   D.,   Assistant  Instructor  in 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine.  706  CarroUton  Avenue. 

LOUIS    VYASA    JAMES    LOPEZ,    M.   D.,    Clinical    Assistant   in 

Psychiatry.  371 1  Carondelet  Street. 

KENNETH    WILLIAM    KINNEY,    M.   D.,    Clinical    Assistant  in 

Psychiatry.  1427  Calhoun  Street 

JAMES  MONROE  BAMBER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Julia  and  Carondelet  Streets. 
EDMUND  LAWRENCE  LECKERT,  M.  D..   Clinical  Assistant  in 

Surgery.  1225  Magazine  Street 

DAVID    FREDERICK     WAIDE,   M.   D.,   Instructor    in  Otology, 

Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  347  Audubon  Street. 

PAUL  GEORGE  LACROIX,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
in  the  Laboratory  of  Minor  Surgery  and  Clinical  Assistant  in 
Surgery.  506  Flood  Street. 

HENRY  NATHAN  BLUM,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

1436  Webster  Street 
GEORGE  KING  PRATT,  Jr.,   B.  S.,   M.  D.,  Assistant  in  ainical 

Medicine.  1806  Milan  Street. 

LOUIS  JOSEPH  DUBOS,  Jr.,   A.  B.,   M.  D.,   Assistant  in  Clinical 

Medicine.  7503  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
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BENJAMIN  BASHINSKI,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases   oi 
Children.  1538  Seventh  Street. 

ADDLEY  HOGAN  GLADDEN,  JR.,   A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant    In 
structor  in  Gynecology.  6027  Pitt  Street. 

MUIR  BRADBURN,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Oper- 
ative Surgery.  2336  Octavia  Street. 

HENRY  THEODORE  SIMON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 1617  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

COVINGTON  HARDY  SHARP.  M.  D..  Clinical  Assistant  in   Oto- 
logy, 7325  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

BENEIJAH  GIBSON  WILBERT,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Oto- 
logy, Rhinology  and  Laryngologv.  1614  Thalia  Street. 

PETER  GRAFF AGNINO,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Gyneco- 
logy, 2822  De  Soto  Street. 

HILLIARD  EVE  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology. 

MAURICE  SAMUEL  ROSENTHAL,  B.  S.,  M.  D„  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor in  Clinical  Medicine.  2026  Carondelet  Street. 

OCTAVE  CHARLES  CASSEGRAIN,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Assistant  in 
Surgery,  2659  De  Soto  Street. 

ADOLPH  JACOBS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery, 

3501  Carondelet  Street, 

HARRY  EVERETT  NELSON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery 

3600  Banks  Street. 

ABRAHAM  MATTES,  M.    D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

1719  Baronne  Street. 

DOMINICK  ANDREW  PALMISANO,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in 
Medicine.  1438  Pine  Street. 

ROBERT  ALFRED  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthal- 
mology, 1 125  Lowerline  Street. 

ALFREDO  ALONSO  CANTU,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D..  Clinical  Assistant  in 
Gynecology.  1916  Canal  Street. 

ROBERT  HOLLINGSWORTH  POTTS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Path- 
ology. 308  South  Broad  Street. 

ANDREW  VALLOIS  FRIEDRICHS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator in  Pathology.  Metairie  Ridge. 

LAWRENCE  ARTHUR  JAMES  BRENNAN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator in  Pathology.  2026  Carondelet  Street 

MAUD  LOEBER,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

2315  Carondelet  Street. 
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\  HUGH  LEO  DWYER,  D.  V.  M..  D.  P.  H.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant 

in  Diseases  of  Chrildren.  939  Stete  Street. 

WILLIAM  RUSSEI^Lr  GRAVES,  M.  D.,  Clininal  Assistant  in  Ped- 
iatrics. 5030  Magazine  Street 
HOMER  RAYMOND  BUNCOE,  B.  A.,  M.  Sc.,  Instructor  in  Anat- 
omy. Station  20. 
CLAUDE  MOSLrBY  BAKER,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Station  20. 
EVERETT  CYRILr  ALBRITTON,  B.  A..  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

6035  Pitt  Street. 
MRS.  JOSEPHINE  WILLIAM  VANN,  Student  Assistant  in  Anat- 
omy. Station  20. 
EDWIN  LIONEL,  JOSEPH  ZANDER.  Student  Assistant  Instructor 

in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  in  Physiology.       Station  20. 
UWRENCE  CORBIN  BARBER,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 

Station  20. 
EARL  ROY  CAMPBELL,  B.  A., Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Station  20. 
RICHARD  ASHMAN,  B.  L„  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Station  20. 
PHILIP  MCKINLEY  AWTREY,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Station  20. 
MACK  J.  BERGERpN,  Assistant  in  Laboratory  of  Pathology. 

Station  20. 


ANNOXJNOEMENT 
This  department  was  founded  in  1884,  as  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  liouisiana;  in  1847  it  became  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  around  which  the  Colleges  of 
Iaw  and  of  Arts  and  Sciences  developed,  until  in  1884,  the 
University  of  Louisiana  became  the  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  the  oldest  Medical  College  in  the  Southwest 
tnd  has  the  greatest  number  of  Alumni.  To  June,  1918,  there 
have  been  graduated  4868  in  Medicine. 


OENEBAL  STATEMENT 
Beginning  with  the  session  1918-14,  the  name  of  The  Tulane 
Kedical  Department  was  changed  to  THE  TX7LANE  COLLEGE 
OF  MEDICINE,  which  embraces  the  School  of  Medicine,  The 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  The  School  of  Dentistry, 
The  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  The  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine,  including  Preventive  Medicine. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICIHS 
The  Eighty-Fifth  Annnal  Session  Opens  M0N1>^7,  8SP- 
TEMBEB  28,  1018. 

Students  of  the  first  two  years  are  taught  on  the  University 
Campus.  During  the  last  two  years  the  courses  are  given  in  the 
Hutchinson  Memorial  on  Canal  Street,  near  the  business  center,  and 
at  the  various  institutions  with  which  the  Tulane  Medical  Scbool 
is  associated,  viz.,  the  Charity  Hospital,  the  Touro  Infirmary,    etc. 


BIOHABDSOK  MEMOBIAL 

and 
BIOHABDSOK  OHEMISTBT  BTTIIiDIKO 
The  Richardson  Memorial  Building  on  the  Tulane  Campus 
provides  the  laboratories  and  equipment  for  all  the  teaching^  of  the 
first  two  years,  excepting  for  Chemistry,  which  is  taught  in  the 
extensive  laboratories  of  the  Bichardson  Chemistry  Building,  also 
located  on  the  Tulane  Campus.  The  facilities  afforded  for  the  thoroiigli 
instruction  of  students  in  their  first  two  years  in  medicine  are  fully 
in  accord  with  the  highest  demands  of  modem  medical  education. 


HTJTCHINSOK  MEMOBIAL 

• 

The  Josephine  Hutchinson  Memorial  Building  on  Canal  Street, 

with  its  numerous  laboratories  and  lecture  halls  provides  every  facili- 
ty for  the  teaching  of  the  last  two  years.  This  building  is  located 
within  two  blocks  of  the  Charity  Hospital  where  most  of  the  clinical 
instruction  is  conducted. 

DOBMITOBIBS  FOB  HBDIOAIi  STUDBNTS 

Dormitories  have  been  provided  in  the  first  two  years,  for  a  limited 
number  of  medical  students  who  will  have  the  surroundings  of  a 
residential  neighborhood  and,  besides,  the  contact  with  the  students 
of  the  undergraduate  colleges,  thus  broadening  their  education  and 
college  spirit 


CHABITT  HOSPITAL 

The  use  of  the  wards  of  the  great  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans, 
with  over  iioo  beds,  annually  occupied  by  from  nine  to  ten  thousand 
patients,  and  the  use  of  two  clinical  buildings,  with  about  30,000 
outdoor  patients  annually,  have  been  given  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  The  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  its  students,  not  only  in 
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■n  the  di^sions  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  also  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  as  well  as  in  pathology.  Medical  students  are  given 
access  to  tlie  Charity  Hospital  free,  and  enjoy  far  better  opportu- 
nities for  tlie  study  of  diseases  therein  than  are  usually  possible  in 
the  hospitals  of  other  cities.  For  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  South 
and  also  of  exotic  types  of  conditions  of  tropical  origin  there  is 
no  field  comparable  to  the  wards  of  this  hospital.  Between  the 
Josepliixie  Hutchinson  Memorial  Building  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
and  tbe  Charity  Hospital  there  are  only  two  squares,  which  distance 
is  readily  walked  in  three  minutes. 

OUT  OLINIOS 

The  clinical  buildings  for  outdoor  patients  are  subdivided  into 
difierent  services,  namely:  for  medical  cases,  for  nervous  diseases, 
for  surreal  cases;  for  genito-urinary  and  venereal  diseases;  for  skin 
diseases;  for  diseases  of  the  eye;  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  for 
cases  of  dentistry.  In  addition  to  these  services  there  is  a  surgical 
service  for  boys,  an  obstetrical  and  a  gynecological  service,  and  a  ped- 
iatric service.    There  is  also  a  Pasteur  Clinic  for  all  races,  ages,  and 

JOSBPHI17B  HTTTOHINSON  MEMOBIAL  OLIHIO. 

Additional  clinical  provision  is  to  be  afforded  through  the  building 

erected  and  formerly  used  by  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic  and  owned 

by  the  College  of  Medicine.    The  three  floors  are  used  for  clinics, 

ea:panding  the  Charity  Hospital  service  and  making  fifteen  clinics  in 

all. 

MUXIKEK  MBMOBIAIi 

The  advantages  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  as  one  of  the  greatest 

schools  in  the  world  for  practical  instruction,  were  further  increased 

in  1899  by  the  addition  of  the  Milliken  Memorial,  a  model  building 

for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred  sick  children. 


THB  DELOABO  MBMOBLAJL 

The  Delgado  Memorial  was  completed  and  formally  dedicated  at  the 
Charity  Hospital  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  December  19th,  1908, 
and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  April  19th,  1909. 
This  beautiful  building  was  * 'erected  in  loving  memory  of  Samuel  and 
Virginia  Delgado,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  of  both  sexes  who 
may  be  benefited  by  the  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery.*'  The  Memorial 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
with  the  entrance  facing  on  Tulane  Avenue.  It  is  a  five  story  build- 
ing, strictly  fire-proof.  It  was  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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The  honor  of  naming  the  two  chief  operating  rooms  the  •  *:Bmest  S. 
Lewis'*  and  the  '*Rudolph  Matas"  operating  rooms  was  conferred  b> 
Mr,  Delgado  on  these  two  members  of  the  Tulane  Faculty,  'veitH  tlie 
concurrence  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  tlie  Hos- 
pital, not  only  as  an  expression  of  his  personal  friendship  for  tliese  gen- 
tlemen, but  of  his  appreciation  of  their  long  service  as  visiting^  ^virgcons 
^d  teachers  at  the  Charity  Hospital. 

The  greatest  significance  is  attached  to  Mr.  Delgado*s  ge3:iext>us 
donation  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  education  and  prpg^ress, 
and  he  has  specifically  stated  that  the  operative  material  of  the 
Memorial  shall  always  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  heads  of  tlie 
departments  of  Surgery  and  Gynecology  in  Tulane,  and  for  these 
departments  the  building  was  erected  and  arranged. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Isaac  Delgado,  on  January  4,  1912,  tlie  fur- 
ther sum  of  $100,000  was  left  in  trust  with  the  provision  that  the  in- 
come should  be  administered  in  carrying  out  the  original  wishes  of 
the  testator  when  the  Memorial  was  erected.  That  this  mi^^ht  be 
done  in  the  further  interest  of  the  School  of  Medicine  the  trosteea 
named  were  Professors  Matas  and  I^ewis  and  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  their  successors. 


OLINIOAIi  IKSTBTTCnOK 

The  professors  and  clinical  instructors  are  attending  physicians  or 
surgeons  of  the  various  hospitals  and  visit  their  wards  and  clinics 
daily,  accompanied  by  the  students,  who  are  thus  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  sick  and  wounded  and  are  taught  practically, 
including  all  modem  methods  of  clinical,  microscopical  and  labora- 
tory diagnosis,  and  surgical  procedure  and  technic.  Surgical  opera- 
tions are  performed  and  lectures  delivered  upon  selected  cases  in 
the  amphitheaters  of  the  hospital. 

Special  clinical  instruction  is  given  to  all  students  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  who  are  for  this  purpose  divided  into  sections  and 
assigned  to  the  professors  and  clinical  instructors  in  chai^  of  wards 
and  outdoor  clinics  of  the  hospitals.  The  classes  thus  formed  inter- 
change courses  so  that  all  students  enjoy  equal  advantages.  Compe- 
tent assistants  aid  the  clinical  teachers  in  developing  this  system 
of  instruction. 

Lectures  on  all  branches  where  demonstrations  of  cases  are  prac- 
ticable and  of  service,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Hospital  amphitheaters 
daily. 

Sections  of  the  classes  are  taught  gross  and  special  pathology  by 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  autopsy  rooms  of  the  Pathological  De- 
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pvtment  of  tlie  Hospital  and  in  the  special  laboratories  of  the  Hutch- 
i  Memorial. 


HOSPITAL  INTEBKS. 


OHABITT  HOSPITAL 
The  administrators  of  the  Charity  Hospital  select  annually'  ten  to 
twoity  resident  interns  from  the  mare  meritorious  members  oj  the 
graducUing^  cl<tss  of  the  Tulane  School  of  Medicine  upon  the  recom- 
aendation  of  tlie  Dean.  These  interns  are  entitled  to  board  and 
lodging  in  tlie  institution  free  of  charge  and  enjoy  many  privileges 
ind  opportunities  incident  to  a  two  years'  incumbency.  (During 
the  period  of  the  war  one  year  services  will  be  arranged.) 

TOXTBO  IN7IBMABT 
Eight  or  more  interns,  who  must  also  be  graduates,  are  selected  an- 
nually by  tlae  Administrators  of  the  Touro  Infirmary,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

This  institution  is  representative  of  the  highest  type  of  hospital 
detail  and  equipment  in  all  of  its  departments.  It  is  non- sectarian 
in  its  diarity,  though  the  administration  is  directed  by  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Jewish  community.  The  visiting  staff  is  derived 
from  the  best  available  men  in  all  branches,  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  Tulane  is  well  represented. 

Throngh  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  and  of  the  medical  staff,  surgi- 
cal operations  and  other  clinics  at  Touro  Infirmary  are  witnessed  by 
Q:oup8  of  men  from  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  regularly  as- 
signed to  the  professors  and  instructors  in  various  clinical  branches. 
While  this  institution  provides  for  the  care  of  private  patients,  its 
charity  wards  and  extensive  clinics  care  for  thousands  of  cases 
annually. 


EZTEBK  SEBVICE 

Dnring  the  summer  months  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted their  third  year  and  who  have  registered  for  the  next  session 
may  receive  appointments  as  extems  at  the  Charity  Hospital  and  at 
the  Touro  Infirmary  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 

OTHEB  HOSPITALS  AVAILABLB 

A  number  of  other  Hospitals  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Texas  and  other  States,  offer  excellent  experience,  appointments  to 
which  are  obtained  by  meritorious  students  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  the  Tulane  School  of  Medicine. 
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A  number  of  Tulane  graduates  avail  themselves  of  the  ship 
vices  out  of  New  Orleans,  which  are  available  during  the  summer 
months. 

RBaXTTaEMENTS  FOB  ADMI8SI0K 
Wonien  are  admitted  to  all  classes  on  the  same  terms  as  men.. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  are  as  follows: 


ADMISSION  TO  FBESHMAN  CLASS 

1.  Certificate  of  Graduation  from  an  acceptable  High  School 
with  four  years  of  study  and  fifteen  units,  three  of  which  must  be 
in  English,  two  .and  a  half  in  Mathematics,  two  in  Latiii, 
Greek,  French,  German  or  Spanish;  one  in  History;  the  remain- 
der (six  and  a  half  units)  in  acceptable  credits  may  be  elected  among 
the  following: 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology  (Bot.  and  Zool.) 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physiology 

Physiography 

23.  Freehand  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing         ^ 
Wood-working  |^ 

Foundry  Work.  |^ 

27.  Forge  Work  i 

Machine  Tool  Practice      i 
Comparative  Anatomy       i 


I.  English  Composition 

2 

16. 

2.  English  Literature 

I  or  2 

17. 

3.  Elementary  Algebra 

iHor2 

18. 

4.  Plane  Geometry 

I 

19. 

5.  Solid  Geometry 

>i 

20. 

6.  Trigonometry 

>^ 

21. 

7.  Latm 

2,3or4 

22. 

8.  Greek 

2  or  3 

23- 

9.  French 

2  or  3 

24. 

10.  Spanish 

2 

25- 

II.  German 

2  or  3 

26. 

12.  Ancient  History 

I 

27. 

13.  Med.  and  Mod.  Hist. 

I 

28. 

14.  English  History 

I 

29. 

15.  American  History 

I 

30- 

Pharmacy 


I  or  2 


No  science  credits  in  the  high  schools  will  be  allowed  without 
clear  statement  of  laboratory  periods. 

2.  Certificate  showing  credits  for  two  years  of  acceptable 
college  work  of  not  less  than  60  semester  hours,  which 
must  include  one  year  of  Biology,  one  year  of  Physics,  one  year 
of  General  Chemistry,  and  one-half  year  of  Organic  Chemistry;  one 
year  of  English,  and  one  year  of  German  or  French. 

(For  the  Session  of  1918*1919,  Organic  Chemistry  may  be  carried  as 
a  condition.) 

Beginning  Jan.  i,  1918,  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
to  acceptable  medical  schools,  in  addition  to  the  high  school  work 
specified  above,  will  be  sixty  semester  hours  of  college  work,  ex- 
tending through  two  years,  of  thirty-two  weeks  each,  exclusive  of 
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kiUdays,  in  a  college  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education. 
The  5ul>jects  included  in  the  two  years  of  college  work  should  be  in 
ftccordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

8CHSI>X7IiB  OF  ST7BJE0TS  OF  THE  TWO-YEAB  PBBXED- 
ICAL  COLLBOE  COTJBSB 

Sixty  Semester  Hours*  Required 
Required  Subjects:  Semester  Hours 

Cliemistry 12 

Pbysics 8 

Biolo^ 8 

Hngluli  composition  and  literature 6 

Other  nonscience  subjects 12 

Subjects  Strongly  Urged: 

French  or  German 6-12 

Advanced  botany  or  advanced  zoology 3  -6 

P^chology 3  -6 

Advanced  mathematics,  including  algebra  and  trigono- 
metry  ^ „ 3  -6 

Additional  courses  in  chemistry 3  -6 

Other  Suggested  Electives: 

English  (additional) »  economics,  history,  sociology,  political 
science,  logic,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  drawing. 

*A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  sixteen  weeks*  work  consist- 
ing of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to  be  not 
less  than  fifty  minutes  net,  at  least  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  to 
be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 


To  meet  these  new  requirements,  The  Tiilane*Universit7  of 
LonisiaTia  offers,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  graduates 
of  acceptable  high  schools — 

A  PBE-MEDICAL  TWO  YEAB8'  C0X7BSE 

FIBST  TEAB  HOT7BS 

English  I,  2  (Composition,  American  Literature) 3 

Latin  i*,  Greek  i*,  French  i,  German  i,  or  Spanish 3 

Elective „ 3 

Chemistry  i.  General 5 

Biology^ 5 

Drawing  i,  Freehand i 

Physical  Training  (military  training  for  1918-19) i 
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SECOND  ' 

Elective 3 

French  2,  German  2,  or  Spanish 3 

Physics  I,  Experimental 5 

Biology,  first  term**  ) 

Organic  Chemistry,  second  term  J  "^ 

Psychology  or  History 3 

19 

This  course  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  intending 
student  of  medicine  who  may  enter  the  Freshman  class  in  two  years, 
upon  completing  the  subjects  as  outlined. 


COMBINSD  OOTJBSE  FOB  THE  B.  S.  AND  M.  D.  DEaRSSS 

A  Combined  Course  is  also  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  through  which  a  student,  after  two  years  of  college  work 
and  two  years  in  the  regular  medical  course,  may  obtain  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree,  and,  after  two  years  more  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  may  be  received. 

To  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  candidate  must 
have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  and  must  have  completed  at  least  fif- 
teen hours,  of  those  required  for  the  degree,  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 


CONTENTS  OF  A  PBE-MEDICAL  OOTJBSE  LEADING  TO 
B.  S.  DEOBEE 

FIBST  TEAB  HOXTBS 

English  I,  2  (Composition,  American  Literature) 3 

Latin  i*,  Greek  i*,  French  i,  or  German  i 3 

Mathematics  2,  3,  (Trigonometry,  Analytic.  Geometry)   3 

Chemistry  i  (General) 5 

Biolo^** 5 

Drawing  i,  Freehand x 

Physical  Training  (military  training  for  1918-19) „..  i 

21 
SECOND  TBAB 

English  3,  Literature,  Language 3 

French  2,  or  German  2  3 

Physics  I,  Experimental 5 

Biology,  first  term**  \ 

Organic  Chemistry,  second  term  j ^ 

Psychology  or  History 3 


19 
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'Latin  i ,  or  Oreeic  i ,  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  two 
Ttsxs  of  a  tnodem  Istn^uage  in  the  high  school. 

••The  course  in  Biologjr  must  include  at  least  one-half  year  of  Bot- 
iay  and  one-lialf  yea.r  of  Zoology. 


BSOXSXXtiLTIOK  FOB  PBE-MEDICAL  C0X7BSES 
As  these  pre- medical  courses  are  offered  to  students  preparing  to 
itndy  medicine  a.nd  as  the  arrangement  of  studies  and  classes  will  be 
made  to  that  end,  all  students  applying  for  these  courses  are  required 
to  roister  for  tlie  same  with  the  Dean  of  the  Tulane  School  of  Medi- 
dne.  All  inquiry  concerning  such  courses  and  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  such  should  be  directed  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 


KSCHTTXBEMENTS  FOB  ADVANCED  OBADES 

Official  evidence  showing  that  the  holder  has  attended  one  full 
medical  conrse  in  any  regular,  recognized  medical  college,  is  essential 
to  matriculating  for  a  second  year  course;  and  every  student, 
prior  to  matriculating  for  a  third  or  fourth  year  course,  shall  be 
required  to  show  by  similar  evidence  that  he  has  previously  taken 
two  or  tliree  annual  courses  in  medicine.  To  be  credited  with  a  full 
course,  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  session  must  have  been  attended. 

StadexLts  froxn  other  colleges  entering  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  year  will  be  required  to  present  evidences  of  preliminary 
education,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the 
Freslixnan  Class  at  this  school. 

Students  from  other  colleges,  who  may  enter  any  year  of  this 
school,  will  be  required  to  present  a  clear  statement  of  pass- 
ing credits  on  all  subjects  of  years  prior  to  the  year  in  which 
adndssion  is  sought  and  such  credits  must  cover  the  subjects 
and  courses  as  given  at  Tulane  and  as  outlined  in  the  synopsis 
and  tables  given  below. 

Honorable  dismissal  from  school  of  previous  attendance  is 
required. 

Students  from  Class  B  Colleges  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
entrance  requirements  and  to  pass  examinations  on  all  branches 
covered  in  the  Tulane  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years.  Not 
more  than  two  years  credit  will  be  allowed  students  from  Class 
B  Schools  . 
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SYNOPSIS— STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  full  course  of  Lectures  and  all  Ijaboratory  Courses 
begrin  Wednesday,  September  2G,  1918. 

First  Year  rFreshman^    (<»)— C^«°^^.  anatomy;  chemistry,    liist 
^         nma   )  ^ipgy^  embryology,   organology,  osteolo^jr, 
minor  surgery,  practical  anatomy  (dissecting),  in  their  laboratories, 
physical  training. 

(d)  Examinations  will  be  required  during  or  at  the  close  of  tlie 
first  year  on  branches  taught  in  this  year,  embraced  by  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry  and  anatomy  and  minor  surgery.  Records  of 
satisfactory  attendance  and  knowledge  in  the  laboratories  of  chemistry, 
of  minor  surgery,  of  histology,  embryology  and  organology,  of 
practical  anatomy,  and  of  physical  training  will  also  be  required. 
«  ,  —         ,«     .  V  M — Anatomy,  physiology,  materia  med- 

Second  Tear  (Sophomore)  j^^  ^^  phannacotogy  with  thdr  labor- 

atories ;  physical  diagnosis,  and  minor  surgery,  in  their  laboratories; 
neurology,  topographical  anatomy,  physiology,  pharmacology,  path- 
ology and  bacteriology,  in  their  laboratories. 

(d)  Examinations  will  be  required  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
second  year  on  the  branches  taught  in  this  year,  embraced  in 
the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  of  materia  medica  and 
pharmacology,  physical  diagnosis,  pathology  and  bacteriology  and  of 
minor  surgery.  Records  of  satisfactory  knowledg[e  and  attendance 
in  the  laboratories  of  anatomy,  of  minor  surgery,  of  physiology,  of 
pharmacology,  and  of  pathology  and  bacteriology,  will  also  be  re- 
quired. 

mui  A  "^  /  •  \  ^^^ — Theory  and  principles  of  medicine,  of 
T  a  ear  yunior}  ^^^^^^^  ^f  obstetrics  and  gynecology  (includ- 
ing obstetrical  manipulations  in  normal  labor),  and  clinical  instruction 
in  those  branches,  gross  pathological  anatomy,  physical  diagnosis; 
therapeutics;  clinical  medicine,  hygiene,  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  the 
nervous  system;  psychiatry,  of  the  skin,  genito-urinary  and  venereal 
diseases,  diseases  of  children;  hygiene,  pathology  and  clinical  medi- 
cine in  these  laboratories. 

(d)  Examinations  will  be  required  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  on  the  branches  taught  in  this  year  and  embraced  by  the 
departments  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  of  therapeutics,  of  surgery, 
of  obstetrics,  of  diseases  of  children,  and  of  patiiological  anatomy, 
clinical  medicine,  hygiene,  physical  diagnosis,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  of  the  nervous  S3^tem,  psychiatry,  genito-urinaiy 
and  venereal  diseases.      Records   of  satisfactory    attendance   and 
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^oMedge  from  tlie  l&l:x>ratories  of  hygiene,  pathology  and  of  clinical 
■edkme  nviH  1>e   also  required. 

TOQztkL  7ear  (  Se»'      ^     (a)— The  practice  of  medicine,  of  surgery, 
^  ^<w;     ^  obstetrics  and    gynecology    (including 

obstetrical  m&mpi^il&tions),  of  therapeutics,  and  clinical  instruction  in 
ftiow  brancties,  psychiatry  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  of 
children,  of  tlxe  aikin,  and  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  or- 
^pedics,  tnedlcal  jurisprudence  and  toxicology;  pathology,  clinical 
medicine,  tropical  and  preventive  medicine,  and  operative  surgery 
in  these  laborsLtories. 

[b")  Hxatni nations  will  be  required  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
fourtli  year,  on  the  branches  taught  in  this  year,  embraced  by  the  de- 
partments of  tlie  practice  of  medicine,  of  therapeutics,  of  tropical  and 
prevenUve  medicine,  of  surgery,  of  obstetrics,  of  pathology,  of 
gynecology ,  of  the  diseases  of  children,  of  psychiatry  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  nose,  and 
duoat,  of  orthopedics  and  of  medical  jurisprudence.  A  record  of 
satisfactory  attendance  and  knowledge  from  the  laboratories  of  clinical 
and  tropical  medicine,pathology  and  of  operative  surgery  will  also 
be  required. 

Fliysical  Training:  Afale  siuclenis  in  the  School  of  Medicine  must 
iolisfy  the  scheduled  hours  in  physical  trainings  and  obtain  a  passing 
grade  from  the  physical  director,  shozinng  credit  for  one  yearns  zvork 
in  the  Freshman  class.  Students  offering  established  credits  from 
other  institutions  may  be  excused  if  such  credits  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  this  institution,  but  such  credits  ttnll  not  exempt  them  from, 
payment  of  the  required  fee, 

Iftilitary  Troining:  All  male  students  of  the  first  and  second  years — 
unless  physically  disabled  and  so  certified  by  the  medical  officer  or 
military  authority — will  be  required  to  take  military  training  under 
the  rules  for  this  prescribed  course. 


BSMOVAL  OF  CONDITIONS 

Students  of  the  first  three  years  who  have  attended  any  session  and 
failed  to  pass  satisfactorily  the  examinations  required  for  that  session, 
and  students  from  other  colleges  who  may  be  conditioned  at  entrance, 
may  stand  the  examinations  for  the  removal  of  such  conditions,  at 
the  Pall  examinations  held  for  that  purpose,  between  September  13 
and  24,  and  before  the  regular  term  opens. 

Any  student  failing  on  two  subjects  in  the  Freshman  year 
shall  be  required  to  repeat  the  year.     Any  student  with  one 
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failed  subject  may  remove  that  subject  at  the  fall  examination  for 
conditioned  students  or  may  carry  one  condition  into  the  Soplxo- 
more  year,  with  the  Understanding  that  said  condition  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  following. 

Any  student  failing  on  three  subjects  in  the  Sophomore  ye&r 
shall  be  reqiiired  to  repeat  the  year.  Any  student  with  trw^ 
failed  subjects  may  remove  these  at  the  fall  examination  for  concli- 
tioned  students.  If  only  one  subject  is  removed  the  student  may  ad- 
vance to  the  Junior  year,  with  the  understanding  that  the  remaining^ 
condition  must  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  //»  M^ 
event  that  neither  of  the  two  conditions  are  removed^  the  student 
cannot  advance  to  the  Junior  year, 

Alili  STTBJSOTS  OF  PBEVIOTTS  7BABS  lOXST  HAVE  BBSS' 
PASSED,  BBFOBE  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SENIOB  7EAB  IS 
ALLOWED. 

Any  student,  who,  during  his  courses  in  this  college^  convicts  hi^n- 
self  of  defective  general  education,  shall  be  required 'to  remove  this 
disability  before  he  is  graduated. 


NOTICB  IS  GIVEN  THAT  ALL  CONDITIONS  MTTST  BB 
BEHOVED  BY  STXTDBNTS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  ENLISTBI> 
BESEBVE  COBFS  BY  OCTOBEB  Ifi,  1918;  FAILT7BE  TO 
DO  SO  WILL  BENDER  THE  STUDENT  SUBJECT  TO  IK- 
MEDIATE  OBDEBS  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY  AS  PBIVATB  XBT 
THE  ABMY. 


QUALIFICATION  COMMITTEES 

A  committee  from  the  Faculty  of  the  first  two  years  regularly  re- 
views the  work  of  all  those  students  who  are  deficient,  in  order  that 
the  Faculty  may  pass  upon  their  fitness  to  advance  or  to  remain  in 
the  school.  A  like  committee  from  the  Faculty  of  the  last  two  years 
follows  a  similar  plan  for  the  students  in  the  upper  classes. 
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80aSI>XnLE  OF  CONDITION  BZAMINATIONS 
FALL  OF  1918 


September 
12 


niunday 
Friday 

Saturday 
Honday 

Tuesday 

Wedneeday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 


9-1 1  A.  M. 
Skin  Diseases 


1-3  P.  M. 


13  Medicine; 
Therapeutics 

14  Surgery 
16  Hygiene. 


Psychiatry; 
System. 


Dis.  of  Nervous 


Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Dis. 
Clinical  Surgery,  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. 

17  Clinical  Medicine.  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

18  Anatomy  Histology 

19  Organology  Physiology, 
and  Neurology. 

20  Chemistry  Minor  Surgery. 

21  Physical  Diagnosis.  Mat.  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 
23  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


HOnCB—For  condition  examinations  on  any  subject  at  any 
other  time  than  as  above  scheduled,  a  charge  of  $10  will  be 
made  for  each  examination.  This  charge  must  be  paid  by  each 
student  in  advance  of  each  examination. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

For  several  years  the  Tulane  School  of  Medicine  has  provided 
instruction  for  students  of  this  department,  for  intending  students 
from  other  colleges  and  for  graduates  in  medicine. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  this  school  relates  to  the 
subjects  and  courses  covered  in  the  regular  curriculum,  and  is  intended 
for  purposes  of  review,  the  Summer  School  has  always  offered  advanced 
work,  including  research,  for  students  and  physicians  desiring  such. 

All  students  in  the  Summer  School  are  required  to  register  at  the 
office  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  Hutchinson  Memorial,  No. 
155 1  Canal  Street 

The  registration  fee  for  each  student  is  $5,  and  the  fees  for  individual 
courses  vary.  The  registration  fee  will  entitle  each  matriculant  to  visit 
the  Charity  Hospital  and  the  Touro  Infirmary,  and  will  also  register 
the  student,  if  otherwise  qualified,  for  the  next  regular  college 
term.  Due  notice  is  required,  stating  the  intention  of  the 
student  to  take  advantage  of  this  double  registration  for  one  fee.  No 
student  will  be  so  registered  for  the  regular  term  without  such 
notice,  and  such  registration  will  become  effective  only  upon 
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the  personal  presentation  of  the  registration  card  of  tlie  Sum- 
mer School  within  the  first  week  of  the  opening  of  the  regrilar 
session. 

The  fees  and  detailed  information  for  individual  courses  of  the  sum- 
mer school  are  printed  in  the  regular  Announcement  of  tb.e  Sum- 
mer School  of  Medicine  (sent  on  request). 

While  the  summer  courses  offered  in  this  school  are  intended  for 
review  and  advanced  work,  credit  will  be  given  wherever  the  ^work  in 
any  one  department  may  justify  it,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  instruction  is  given. 

Students  from  other  schools  with  entrance  conditions  and  condi- 
tioned students  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Tulane  may  satisfy 
their  conditions  by  courses  in  the  Simmier  School  covering  deficien- 
cies, and  may  be  examined  for  such  conditions  by  the  heads 
of  departments,  who  may  pass  upon  the  same  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
summer  courses.  Grades  obtained  in  such  examinations  will  be  duly 
credited. 

The  Summer  School  begins  annually  the  first  Monday  after 
Commencement. 


BBQUIBEMENTS  FOB  ORADUATION 

Every  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  of  good  moral  character, 
which  includes  good  conduct  while  a  student  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  must  have 
complied  with  all  the  educational  requirements. 

He  mtist  have  attended,  in  a  regular  and  reputable  medical  col- 
lege at  least  80  per  cent,  of  each  of  four  full  year  courses,  of 
not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks  each  in  four  separate  yearft;  and  the 
last  of  thesd  courses  must  have  been  in  this  institution. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  have  taken  ( i )  the  required  courses 
in  all  subjects;  (2)  the  required  courses  of  practical  anatomy,  includ- 
ing the  various  laboratories;  (3)  two  courses  in  a  chemical  laboratory: 
one  of  organic  chemistry  and  one  of  physiological  and  medical  chem- 
istry; (4)  prescribed  laboratory  coiuses  of  histology,  and  organology, 
physiology  and  of  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  clinical  medicine  and 
of  hygiene  and  tropical  medicine;  (5)  one  course  in  the  laboratory  of 
pharmacology;  and  (6)  one  course  in  a  laboratory  of  operative  sur- 
gery. They  mtist  submit  evidence  of  satisfactory  attendance  and 
knowledge  of  all  these  laboratory  courses. 

Each  student  is  required  to  witness  at  least  ten  cases  of 
labor  before  graduation. 
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Ereiy  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  paid  all  college  dues, 
ixhidii^  tlie  gpraduation  fee,  and  must  pass  satisfactory  exami- 
vtoaam  before  tlie  members  of  the  faculty  on  all  branches  scheduled 
ia  te  yeaxB  of  liis  attendance. 

A  caadid&te  for  graduation,  who  fails  to  pass  satisfactory 
final  examixxationa  after  two  annual  trials,  will  not  be  ex- 
amined as^aixi.  Bejected  candidates  are  required  to  repeat  the 
oitire  fourtli  year. 


ATTENDAIICE  ON  MORE  THAN  FOUt  ANNUAL  COURSES 

Students  ii^ho  have  attended  and  paid  for  all  of  the  four  required 

comses,  tlie  last  of  which  was  in  this  institution,  are  thereafter  entitled 

to  attend  the  lectures  and  the  clinics  upon  payment  of  matriculation 

and  laboratory  fees. 

TABUB  OF  FEES— SESSION  1918-1919 


Pre-medloal  Tears— each.. 


Is 


Is 


|io 


|io$i5o 


I 


|i8o 


Sesrnlar  Course: 

First  Year 

$5 

5 
5 
5 

|20 

15 

5 
5 
5 

1- 

|io 

lO 

5 
5 

|io 
5 

|i5 

$io 
15 

ID 
ID 

$45 

|i6o 
i6o 
x8o 
i8o 

f68o 

foo 
foo 

|200 

Second  Year 

2CX> 

Third  Y^ar 

205 

Fourth  Year 

235 

$840 

Considering  the  exceptional  advantages  for  practical  instruction  in 
hospital  and  laboratories  and  the  constant  care  and  labor  bestowed, 
the  charges  are  as  low  as  are  compatible  with  the  superior  advantages 
given. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  increase  the  above  fees  for 
any  yecur  of  the  four-year  course  after  the  session  of  1918-19. 

All  fees  are  payable  on  admission  except  the  graduation  fee 
of  I30,  which  is  not  accepted  earlier  than  January  i ,  nor  later  than 
Ifarch  31.  Ten  dollars  of  this  fee  will  be  retained  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  graduation  who  may  fail  to  be  graduated,  or  who  may 
withdraw  their  applications  after  the  final  examinations. 
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For  the  accommodation  of  students,  the  payment  o£  tlie  tiii 
tion  fee  may  be  made  in  two  instalments,  one-half  at  ezLtr&xic^ 
and  one-half  February  1.  For  such  accommodation  a  delinqu^fii 
fee  of  two  dollars  zvill  be  added  to  the  second  payment.  Other  fees,  ad 
stated  above,  are  payable  on  admission. 

MATBIOTJIiATION  FEB 
Every  person,  whether  student  or  graduate,  admitted  to  tlie  privi- 
leges of  this  institution,  must  pay  a  matriculation  or  registration  fee 
of    $5   for  every  session  or  part  of  session  he  may  attend;  and  lie  "wilJ 
not  be  entitled  to  admission  to  any  classes  or  clinics  until  r^^tered. 

aTMNASITTM-ATHIiBTIO  FBB 
A  gymnasium-athletic  fee  of  |io  in  the  Pre-medical,  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  and  $5  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  will  be 
charged  all  male  students  for  the  services  of  physical  director,  use  of 
athletic  facilities  and  privileges,  for  required  gymnasium  courses,  etc. 
Students  excused  from  Physical  Training,  through  prior  credit  or  for 
other  reasons,  shall  not  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  gym- 
nasium-athletic fee. 

INFIBMABT  FEB 

An  infirmary  fee  of  ^5  will  be  charged  each  session,  which  wiii 
cover  all  hospital  care  in  the  College  Infirmary  and  will  provide  for 
reasonable  hospital  expenses  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness^  under  the 
rules  of  the  infirmary  committee.  This  fee  applies  to  all  non-resident 
students  and  to  such  resident  students  as  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  by  payment  of  the  fee  at  time  of  registration. 

MIOBOSOOPE 
Bach  student  entering  the  Medical  School  shall  be  required 
to  have  his  own  microscope. 

BBEAKAaB  FEES 

A  breakage  fee  must  be  deposited  for  each  course  in  the  labo- 
ratories of  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  pharmacology,  pathology 
and  bacteriology,  hygiene  and  clinical  medicine,  to  reimburse  for 
breakage  and  needless  injuries  to  college  property.  Any  tmused  part 
of  such  fee  will  be  refunded  if  proper  demand  is  made  at  the  end 
of  each  session,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

FEES  FOB  aBABTTATES 

Graduates  of  this  College  who  have  paid  for  all  of  the  required 
four  courses,  the  last  of  which  was  in  this  institution,  are  thereafter 
entitled  to  attend  the  lectures  and  the  clinics  without  charge  for  the 
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irofesacHs*  fees,  Y>xit  they  will  be  charged  the  matriculation  fee  and 
&e  {e»  for  all  lalM>ratory  courses  they  may  attend. 
The  fees  for  reg^ular  laboratory  courses  taken  apart  from  regular 
ajwaes  are  uniformly  fixed  at  $25.  Special  laboratory  courses ^  experi- 
aental  or  researdi,  may  be  arranged,  for  which  special  rates  will  be 
cbarged. 

Stadents  ^wlio  do  not  attend  full  coiu-ses,  but  only  partial  01 
ipedal  courses*  must  pay  for  the  tickets  of  the  professors  whom  they 
aaj  attend,  $25  each. 

Graduates  of  other  recognized  medical  colleges,  who  are  not 
candidates  for  the  M.  D.  degree  of  this  college,  must  pay,  in  order  to 
attend  all  lectures  and  the  hospital  during  a  first  session,  the  annual 
natricolatioii  fee,  $5,  and  an  additional  tuition  fee  of  |ioo.  For  each 
regular  laboratory  course  taken  the  additional  fee  of  $25  will  be 
cbarged.  Por  any  subsequent  session  the  |ioo  fee  is  not  charged.  If 
tmdidates  for  the  M.  D.  degree,  such  student  physicians  must  pay  the 
regular  fees. 

sBFxnan>  of  febs 

Students  who  may  withdraw  for  satisfactory  reasons  during  the 
ie»on  and  before  March  15,  will  be  refunded  the  unused  balance  of 
the  fees  for  the  session.  Prompt  written  notice  at  time  of  withdrawal 
u  required  to  make  this  elective.  No  refund  will  be  made  after 
March  15. 

OTHER  AKNOXXNCEMENTS 
State  Board  Ezanxinationa.  The  Louisiana  State  Board  has  an- 
nounced that  all  students  of  Class  A  colleges,  completing  the  second, 
or  third  year,  and  being  certified  by  the  proper  authorities  as  having 
finished  the  required  courses  in  the  primary  branches  of  Anatomy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  Board 
examinations  on  these  subjects,  and,  if  successful,  these  examinations 
will  be  credited  towards  final  licensure. 

Tulane  Graduates  are  Eligible  to  Fellowships  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London.  Official  notice  has  been  given  the  Tulane  College  of  Medi- 
cine that  its  medical  graduates  will  be  received  for  fellowship  exam- 
inations. 

OENEBAL  INFOBHATION 

Information  about  houses  for  boarding  and  lodging  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  or  Clerk.  The  price  usually  paid  by  students 
varies  from  |2o  to  I25  per  month.    A  list  of  desirable  boarding  houses 
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is  prepared  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session  and  may  be  con- 
sulted by  students  on  their  arrival  at  the  college. 

Students  in  the  first  two  years  who  are  non-residents  may  reside  in 
the  dormitories  on  the  Campus. 

Applications  for  dormitory  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  before  the  term  opens,  to  the  R^strar,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane 
University.  Application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  Bve 
dollars  to  secure  accommodation. 

On  request  to  the  Dean's  office  parents  or  guardians  will  be  furnish- 
ed with  students'  records,  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

Students  receiving  remittances  from  home  are  advised  to  obtain 
them  in  checks  on  New  Orleans  banks  or  in  Post  Office  or  Hxpress 
money  orders. 

Correspondence  intended  for  students  of  this  department  in  the  first 
and  second  years  should  be  addressed  ''Richardson  Memorial,  Tulane 
Campus,"  Station  20,  New  Orleans,  La.;  for  students  of  third  and 
fourth  years,  "Hutchinson  Memorial",  1 551  Canal  Street,  or  P.O. 
Box  770,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine  containing  detail  informa- 
tion as  to  courses  of  study,  etc.,  address: 

Br.  Isadora  Dyer,  Bean,  School  of  Medicine, 
The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 

P.  O.  Box  770,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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aSADUATB  SCHOOL  OF  MEDIOINE 
(HBW  O&IiBAHS  POLTOIiUriO) 


PAOTJLTY -1918-1919 


ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 


CHARXES  LOUIS  CHASSAIGNAC,  M.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 

Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal  Diseases. 
HENRY  DICKSON  BRUNS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 

Eye. 
PAULr  MICHINARD,  M.  D.,   Professor  of     Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 
GEORGE  FARRAR  PATTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
EDMUND  DENEGRE  MARTIN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  Sur- 

gery. 
JACOB  AMBROSE  STORCK,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Diseases 

of  the  Digestive  System. 
FELIX  ALPHONSE  LARUE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative 

and  Clinical  Surgery. 
HENRY  SULA  COCRAM,  B.  Sc..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology 

and  Obstetrics. 
OTTO  LERCH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Diagnosis 

and  Treatment. 
ERNEST  ALEXIS  ROBIN,  B.  Sc..  M.  D.,    Professor  of  Diseases  of 

the  Eye. 
JOHN  FREDERICK  OECHSNER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedics 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children. 
SIDNEY  PHILIP  DELAUP,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Suigery  of 

the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum. 
HENRY  EDWARD  MANAGE,  M.  D.,  M.  Ph..  Professor  of  Diseases 

of  the  Skin. 
WILLIAM  MARTIN  PERKINS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 

Surgery. 
ROBERT  CLYDE  LYNCH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear, 
Nose,  and  Throat. 
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WILUAM  WALTON  BUTTERWORTH,  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  Children. 

GEORGE  SAM  BEL,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine. 

CHARLES  CASSEDY  BASS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Medi- 
cine and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  PARHAM,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General 
Surgery. 

ALLAN  CHOTARD    EUSTIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dietetics   and 
Nutrition. 

WILLIAM    DAVID    PHILLIPS,    M.    D.,    Professor   of  Operative 
Gynecology  on  the  Cadaver. 

LIONEL  LOUIS  CAZENAVETTE.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System. 

AM^D^E  GRANGER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Radiology. 

WALLACE  JOSEPH  DUREL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phthisiology. 

PAUL  JOSEPH  GELPI,  A.  M.,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Diseases  and  Cystoscopy. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

ALBERT  6mILE  FOSSIER,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

JAMES    LEON   LEWIS,  M.   D.,    Assistant  Professor  of   Physical 
Diagnosis. 

JOHN  THOMSON  CREBBIN.  M.    D.,    Assistant  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

RANDOLPH    LYONS,  M.    D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

FRANK  RAYMOND  GOMILA,  M.  D. ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology. 

HENRY  DASPIT,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

JAMES  CLIFTON  COLE,   M.  D.,   Assistant  Professor  in  Clinical 
Laboratory  Diagnosis. 

ELIZABETH  BASS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Clinical  Labora- 
tory  Diagnosis. 

CHARLES  JAMES  BLOOM,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  Children. 

CARROLL  WOOLSEY  ALLEN.  M.  D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Clin- 
ical Anesthesia. 

M.  H.  McGUIRE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  General  Surgery. 

C.  A.  WALLBILLICH,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics. 
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E.  D.  FRIEDRICHS.  M.  D.,  I^ecturer  and  Assistant  in  Clinical 
Surgery. 

1  C  KING,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Clinical  Assistant  in  General  Sur- 

F.  T.  BROWN,    M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 

cology. 

JOS.  LEVY,  M.  D.,  Oinical  Assistant  in  Orthopedics  and  Surgical 
Diseases  of  Children. 

E.  L.  LECKERT,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

P.  J.  KAHIvH,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs  and  Rectum. 

GALLY  WOGAN,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Diseases  of  the  Bye. 

ROBERT  A.  STRONG,  M.  D.,  Clmical  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. 

W.  P.  BRAD  BURN.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  General  Surgery. 

GEORGB  H.  ITPTON,  M,  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery. 

H.  J.  OTTO,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal 
Diseases. 

G.  J.  TAQUINO,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  the  Ear, 

Nose  and  Throat. 
CAROLINE  MIMS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery  of  the  Gen- 
ito-Urinary Organs  and  Rectum. 

MUIR  BRADBURN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  General  Surgery. 

J.  T.  O'FERRALL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Orthopedics  and 
Surgical  Diseases  of  Children. 

P.  P.  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Internal  Medicine. 

ROBT.  BERNHARD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Internal  Medicine. 

E.  L.  KING,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology  on  the  Cadaver. 

THOS.  B.  SELLERS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics. 

S.  P.  BRAUD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

JEROME  LANDRY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery. 

C  H.  SHARP,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

A.  DUNCAN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  General  Surgery. 

J.  A.  LEWIS,  M.  D..  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dietetics  and  Nutrition. 

UPTON  GILES,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dietetics  and  Nutrition. 

G.  B.  ADAMS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Pathology. 

A.  V.  FRIEDRICHS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
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ANNOXJNCEKENT 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  Session  will  begin  IConday, 
September  23,  1918,  to  continue  uninterruptedly  until  Satur- 
day, June  7,  1919. 

Owing  to  existing  conditions,  special  attention  will  l>e  ^ven 
in  the  various  medical  and  surgical  branches  to  points  of  mili- 
tary interest  or  connected  with  a  state  of  war. 

The  progress  and  advance  in  both  the  science  and  the  art  of 
medicine  and  surgery  are  so  rapid  that  graduates  of  even  a 
few  years  ago,  no  matter  how  well-educated,  who  are  more  or  less 
remote  from  hospital  and  laboratory  influences,  need  to  visit  a  medical 
center  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  contemporaneous  progress. 

New  Orleans  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  distinct  position  as 
such  a  center  of  medical  education.  The  metropolis  of  the  South,  it 
ranks  with  the  largest  cities  in  clinical  facilities.  A  seaport,  in 
communication  with  most  parts  of  the  world,  material  both  varied 
and  abundant  is  on  hand  for  study  and  research  in  both  medical  and 
surgical  lines.  Its  sub-tropical  location  and  its  expanding  communica- 
tion with  the  tropics  ensure  an  opportunity  of  observing  also  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  warm  climates. 

This  city  has  more  clinical  and  pathological  material  available  for 
teaching  than  any  other  city  in  proportion  and  all  of  it  is  open  to  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  this  University;  hence  the  opportunities  are 
unequaled. 

The  School  was  organized  in  i888  and  chartered  as  the  New  Orleans 
Polyclinic.  In  1892,  by  special  act  of  the  legislature,  the  State 
granted  the  Polyclinic  *'free  access  at  all  times  to  the  wards  of 
the  Charity  Hospital*'  for  teaching  purposes.  The  need  of  cuch  a 
school  was  evidenced  by  the  steadily  increasing  patronage,  and  in  1895 
a  new  building  was  erected  in  order  to  furnish  proportionate  facilities. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  independent  exigence  and  progress, 
the  Polyclinic  was  amalgamated  in  1906  with  the  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana  and  became  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
University.  Its  prestige  was  increased  by  becoming  a  part  of  the 
great  Southern  University  and  Tulane  became  the  only  university 
possessing  a  completely  organized  school  for  graduate  medical  in- 
struction. 

The  Polyclinic  has  enrolled  matriculates  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  America,  China,  and 
South  Africa.    Total  number  up  to  date,  over  3500. 
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The  school  has  alwajrs  commended  itself  for  the  fraternal  spirit 
vtidi  governs  both  the  instruction  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
3CQltj  and  the  physicians  in  attendance. 

Clinical  methods  and  opportunities  have  gradually  improved,  and 
labocatory  methods  and  facilities  are  advanced  to  keep  in  touch  with 
cnrrent  progress. 

The  medical  and  the  surgical  course  are  very  comprehen- 
cve,  while  those  interested  only  in  special  branches  have 
courses  mapped  out  for  the  profitable  employment  of  their 
time. 

All  the  lahoratories  of  the  College  are  open  to  Matriculates, 
farnishJTig-  adequate  op];>ortunity  not  only  for  practical  study, 
but  also  for  experimental  and  research  work  in  any  line. 

Instruction  is  carried  on  at  the  Hutchinson  Memorial,  Charity 
Hospital,  Sye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  and  at  the  City 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases.  A  full  description  of  the  Charity 
HoGpital  and  of  the  Hutchinson  Memorial  will  be  found  in  another 
section  of  this  Register. 

JSTTB,  BAB,  NOSB,  AND  THBOAT  HOSPITAIi 
The  courses  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
are  given  in  this  hospital.  The  vast  facilities  offered  in  this 
institution  add  greatly  to  the  clinical  advantages  of  the  Polyclinic, 
^^try  opportunity  is  g^ven  the  matriculates  of  this  school  to  utilize 
^  material  available.  The  institution  was  established  not  alone 
for  the  treatment  of  indigent  patients,  but  also  for  the  education 
of  practitioners  of  medicine.  The  Professors  of  Diseases  ot  the  Eye, 
*nd  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,  are  the  surgeons  in 
cWge  of  these  respective  departments.  The  hospital's  clinic,  lately 
erected  and  embodying  the  latest  improvements,  is  only  two  squares 
^tom  the  Charity  Hospital  and, five  from  the  Hutchinson  Memorial. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  trustees  for  1917, 
7,052  individual  patients  were  registered,  44,892  consulta- 
tions given,  and  1,721  operations  were  performed  during  the 
year. 

This  abundant  cliiiical  material  is  utilized  and  great  advantages  are 
offered  the  matriculates  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  most 
^nodem  and  practical  methods  for  the  diagnosis  and  management 
of  this  class  of  cases.  According  to  their  proficiency,  matriculates 
have  cases  assigned  to  them. 

The  hospital  is  completely  equipped  with  special  apparatus,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  most  powerful  magnets  in  existence  for  the  removal 
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of  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye.  The  finest  X-ray  apparatus  has  been 
added  to  the  facilities  of  the  hospital  and  the  pathological  depart- 
ment has  been  amplified. 

By  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  clinic  honrs,  all  -work  in 
the  ear,  nose,  and  throat  is  done  in  the  forenoon,  and  tliat  in 
the  eye  in  the  afternoon.  Matriculates,  therefore,  may  be 
occupied  all  day  in  these  two  branches  alone. 

There  are  three  house  surgeons  elected  annually.  Besides  enjo3ring 
exceptional  opportunity  for  study,  they  act  as  clinical  and  surgical 
dressers  and  assistants  to  the  professors.  Students  who  have  pur- 
sued an  adequate  course  in  the  Polyclinic  on  these  branches  have  an 
admirable  opportunity  to  complete  their  special  education  by  securing 
one  of  these  positions. 

The  house  surgeons  are  given  their  board  and  lodging. 

OITT  HOSPITAIi  FOB  HBNTAIi  DI8BA8B8 

This  hospital  is  not  far  from  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  cases  for  study.  All  persons  whose  mentality  is  under 
investigation  by  the  authorities  are  sent  there  as  well  as  those  await- 
ing transfer  to  the  state  hospitals. 


ABBAN0BMENT  OF  BBANCHB8 

The  Polyclinic  has  tried  to  make  the  arrangement  of  its  work  satis- 
factory to  those  interested  in  all  branches,  as  well  as  to  those  wishing 
to  specialize  in  particular  branches.  The  following  has  been  gradually 
evolved  after  experience  and  observation  of  the  wants  of  matriculates: 

1 .  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

2.  Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal  Diseases. 

3.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

4.  Practice  of  Medicine. 

5.  General  Surgery. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. 

7.  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

8.  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

9.  Medical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

10.  Orthopedics  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children. 

1 1 .  Surgery  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum. 
13.     Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

13.  Clinical  Surgery. 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Bar,  Nose,  and  Throat. 

15.  Diseases  of  Children. 
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16.  Internal  Medicine. 

17.  Clinical  Laboratory  Diagnosis. 

18.  Dietetics  and  Nutrition. 

19.  Operative  G3mecology  on  the  Cadaver. 
ao.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

21.  Radiology. 

22.  Phthisiology. 

25.    Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Cystoscopy. 

24.     Pathology. 

35.     Clinical  Anesthesia. 

The  faculty  have  carefully  considered  the  requirements  for  graduate 
work,  and  ever3rthing  has  been  considered  in  the  matriculate's  favor 
In  the  branches  outlined  in  the  course  there  are  included  special  lines 
of  laboratory  and  other  work  usually  made  extra  at  post-graduate 
schools  elsewhere,  notably  rectal  diseases,  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
dietetics.  X-ray,  cystoscopy,  etc.  We  have  included  all  these  so  as  to 
make  the  session  as  profitable  as  possible  to  the  physicians  for  a  rea- 
sonable outlay  in  fees.      No  hospital  fees  are  charged. 

The  counas  are  planned  for  cycles  of  six  weeks,  yet,  to  facilitate 
those  who  have  very  limited  time,  tickets  will  be  issued  for  four  weeks' 
tnstmctioo;  also  for  as  much  longer  as  may  be  desired. 


RATBS 

Pour  weeks I65.00 

Six  weeks 75.00 

Three  months 100.00 

Six  months 125.00 

The  fees  are  the  same  for  any  one  of  the  tickets  offered  or  any 
combination  of  the  branches  taught,  but  are  fixed  for  continuous 
courses  only.        No  extras. 

The  Medical  Ticket  is  arranged  for  the  ph3rsicians  who  are  inter- 
ested in  only  the  medical  side  and  includes  branches  numbered  4,  6, 
9,  12,  15,  16,  18,  20,  21,  22  and  24. 

The  Surgical  Ticket  combines  the  general  and  special  suigical 
branches,  including  those  numbered  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  19,  21,  23, 
and  25. 

The  Special  Senses  Ticket  is  arranged  for  those  desiring  special 
courses  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
branches  i  and  14,  with  daily  opportunity  for  individual  work. 
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The  Laboratory  Ticket  covers  branch  17,  together  with  any  clini- 
cal work  the  matriculate  may  desire  to  do,  when  not  occupied  in  the 
clinical  and  microscopical  laboratory. 

Matriculates  can  occupy  every  moment  of  their  stay  to 
advantage  and  may  be  at  work  all  day,  with  intervals  for 
meals,  no  matter  which  ticket  they  take.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  additional  work  to  that  scheduled,  when  suf- 
ficiently interested.  Through  the  dean,  combination  or  more 
concentrated  courses  may  be  outlined  and  arrangements  made 
for  dissection  or  other  courses  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 


BOABD  AND  LODGING 

Board  and  Lodging  can  be  had  at  reasonable  rates,  from  about  $6  a 
week  up,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  A  list  of  desirable  boarding  houses  is  kept  on  file  by  the  Polyclinic, 
also  of  apartments  for  light  housekeeping.  Inquiry  should  be  made 
of  the  registrar. 

BEaUIBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  white  graduates  of  meilicine  and  licensed 
practitioners  of  both  sexes.  They  may  enter  at  any  time  during^  the 
session,  as  it  is  a  continuous  one,  and  with  equal  advantage. 


CEBTIFIOATES 

Certificates  of  Attendance  for  not  less  than  four  weeks  will  be  issued 
upon  e\4dence  of  satisfactory  work  upon  the  part  of  the  matriculate, 
for  which  no  examination  is  required  and  no  extra  charge  is  made. 


THE  ORLEANS  PABISH  MEDICAL  SOOIETT 

The  members  of  Polyclinic  classes  are  privileged  guests  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society.  Meetings  of  the  Society 
are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month,  to  which 
the  Polyclinic  class  is  likewise  invited.  The  Society  is  located  in  its 
own  abode,  at  the  corner  of  Elk  Place  and  Gasquet  Street,  only 
four  squares  from  the  Hutchinson  Memorial. 


MEDICAL  LIBBABIES 

Matriculates  are  admitted  to  the  library  of  the  Orleans  Parish 
Medical  Society,  which  possesses  over  8,000  volumes,  upon  showing 
their  Polyclinic  ticket 
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The  library  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  situated  in  the  Hutchinson 
llemorial,  and  containing  about  9,000  volumes,  is  also  open  to  the 
Bcmbers  of  tlie  Polyclinic  classes. 

For  Bulletin  containing  details  of  courses  offered,  and  for  all  other 
information,  address, 

CHARI.BS  CHASSAIGNAC,  M.  D., 

Dean  New  Orleans  Polyclinic, 
Oraduate  School  of  Medicine,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
P.  O.  Sox  770,  or  1551  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTBT 


FACULTY— 1918-1919 


ROBERT  SHARP.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

7325  St,  Charles  Avenue 


WALLACE  WOOD,  Jr.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Opexutive 
Dentistry  and  Chief  of  Clinic.  1817  CarroUton  Avenue 

RUDOLPH  MATAS,  M.  D..  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Clinical 
Surgery.  2255  Si,  Charles  Avenue 

ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  M.  Ph..  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy.  9  Rosa  Park 

♦JOHN  TAYLOR  HALSEY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacology. 

CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.  8  Richmond  Place 

IRVING  HARDESTY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

1 101  BroculTtfay 

♦JOHN  SMYTH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 

HERMANN  BERTRAM  GESSNER,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Oral 
Surgery,  119  Audubon  Boulevard 

CHARLES  CASSEDY  BASS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Medicine.  1338  firoculzvay 

EDWARD  BERNARD  DUCASSE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work  and  Ceramics.  271 1  Ursultne  Avenue 

EUGENE  LOUIS  FORTIER,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry.  4901  Camp  Sired 

AM^D^E  GRANGER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Roentgenology. 

833  SI,  Claude  Street 

WILLIAM  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing.       7601  Elm  Street 

ALFRED  ARCHINARD  LEEFE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Oral  Hy- 
giene and  Prophylaxis  and  Special  Pathology;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Prosthetic  Dentistry;  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Faculty.  2235  Baronne  Street 


*Absent  on  leave  on  Government  duty. 
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BENJAMIN  LrEVI  GORE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

46  Neron  Place 
GEORGE  BHRNARD  CROZAT,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Ana- 
tomy,  I^ecturer  and  Instructor  of  Orthodontia. 

1223  Barracks  Street 
WILLIAM  LrEE  HUGHES,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

2445  Esplanade  Avenue 

▲S800IATB  AND  ASSISTANT  FBOFBSSOBS 
HENRY  BAYON,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

2212  Napoleon  Avenue 

WILLIAM    PRENTISS    BROWN,  M.     A..  Associate   Professor  of 

English.  7928  Oak  Street 

FELIX  PERCY  CHILLING  WORTH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physiology  and  Pharmacology.  13 10  5/.  Andrew  Street 

OSCAR  WALTER  BETHEA.   M.   D.,  Ph.  G..  F,  C.  S..  Assistant 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 

1735  CarrolUon  Avenue 

WILBUR    CLEVELAND    SMITH,    M.   D.,   Assistant  Professor  of 

Anatomy.  1475  Calhoun  Street 

•RALPH  HOPKINS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology . 

1524  Harmony  Street 
RALPH  EUGENE  SHERWOOD.  D.  D.  S.,  Asdstont  Professor  of 
Prosthetis  Dentistry,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and  Ceramics. 

7400  Pearl  Street 


BSXOKSTBATOBS,  liBOTTTBBBS  AND  IHSTBtrOTOBS 

•WALDEMAR  RICE  METZ.  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physical 
Diagnosis  and  Anaesthesia. 

RAOUL  STANISLAUS  HYMEL,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry.  911  Elysian  Fields  Avenue 

JOSEPH  MARY  GARCIA,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative 
Technics.  2005  Elysian  Fields  Avenue 

A.  LOUIS  DUCASSE,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

2654  Ursuline  Avenue 

LOUIS  COGNEVICH,  D.  D.  S..  Demonstrator  of  ainical  Dentistry. 

614  Poland  Avenue 

JOHN  JOSEPH  COLOMB,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  17 13  Bayou  Road 

FREDERICK  JACOB  WOLFE,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  2350  Magazine  Street 


^Absent  on  leave  on  Government  duty. 
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CHARLES   P.  KELLEHER,  D.  D.  S.,    Demonstrator   of    Clinical 
Dentistry.  7927  Oak  Sir^ei 

♦JAMES  HENRY  O'REILLY,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry. 

STEWART  P.  DEAN,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

921  Canal  Street 

MILDRED  GAUCHE,  M.  Sc.,   Instructor  and  Laboratory  Assistant 
in  Biology  and  Bacteriology.  Station  20 

JOSEPH  E.  PSAYLA,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

930  Canat  Street 

CHARLES  N.  GIBBONS,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Den- 
tistry. 92  Canal  Street 

E.  C.  ALBRITTON,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Station  20 

HOMER  BLINCOE,  Instructor  in  Anatomy.  Station  20 

C.  M.  BAKER,  Instructor  in  Anatomy.  Station  20 

THOMAS  B.  SELLERS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

1607  Pine  Street 

RICHARD  OSHMAN,  Instructor  in  Physiology.  Station  20 

JOSEPH  CLYDE  BRUNER,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.  Station  20 

MRS.  WILLIAM  VANN,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Station  20 

*A.  C.  B.  MEYNIER,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Clinical  Den- 
try. 

*A.  LOGAN  MAGRUDER,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  Clinical 
Dentistry. 

HARRY  M.  NOLAN,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  219  Olivia  Street 

•ROY   WHITE,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Den- 
tistry. 

THEODORE  WILSON,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry  ahd  Operative  Technics. 

FELIX  M.  ISAACSON,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry  3512  Magazine  Street 


GENERAL  IKFOBMATION 

Pursuant  of  the  demands  of  the  most  progressive  Dental  Colleges  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  view-point  of  efficiency  and  service  in  be- 
half of  the  benefit  to  Public  Health,  and  with  the  ever  ready  desire  to 
uplift  the  standards  and  ideals  of  teaching,  Tulane  University,  School 
of  Dentistry  offered  a  four  year  course  in  Dentistry,  commencing 
September  26,  1917. 


♦Absent  on  leave  on  Government  duty. 
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Tbc  University  will  continue  the  usual  three  year  course  for  the 
students  enrolled  for  the  year  beginning  October,  191 6.  (Junior  and 
Senior^ 

It  is  tlie  aim  of  the  University  to  develop  the  highest  standards  of 
elBciency  in  its  graduates,  and  we  welcome  the  young  man  who  is 
ambitious  to  fulfill  these  qualities  that  may  better  enable  him  to  entpr 
the  honorable  field  of  Dentistry.  The  curriculum  adopted  complies 
strictly  with  the  requirements  provided  by  the  Dental  Educational 
Council  of  America  at  the  meeting  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  July  24, 
1916. 

Military  Training  has  been  formally  adopted  as  a  regular  and  com- 
pulsory course  of  instruction  of  all  physically  able  male  students 
of  tlie  University  with  the  exception  of  certain  classes.  The  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  classes  in  the  School  of  Dentistry,  are  however, 
included.  Students  will  be  required  to  wear  the  regulation  uniform 
while  on  the  Campus,  and  on  such  occasions  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Commandant.  This  will  prove  to  be  unusual  economy  for  all 
students  in  the  matter  of  dress  and  wearing  apparel,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, place  all  upon  an  equal  basis. 

Dental  students  are  eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  M.  E.  R.  C,  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  which  exempts  them  from  Military  Service  until  grad- 
uation, when  application  for  Commission  in  the  Dental  Corps  can  be 
made,  and  the  course  of  instruction  offered  will  coordinate  with  their 
duties  in  the  Government  Service. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  with  the  Government  to  establish 
a  regular  permanent  Military  Unit  at  the  University  under  the  direct- 
ion of  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  course  of  Military  instruction  will  correspond  to  the  one  out- 
lined in  War  Department  G.  O.  No.  49,  for  Senior  Divisions  in  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  and  will  consist  of  five  hours  instruction 
per  week,  two  of  which  may  be  devoted  to  Physical  Training. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  was  organized  twenty  years  ago  as  The  New 
Orleans  College  of  Dentistry,  and  is  now  the  School  of  Dentistry 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  With 
the  consolidation  of  the  New  Orleans  College  of  Dentistry  and  Tulane 
University  in  1908,  the  equipment  was  largely  added  to,  increasing 
the  facilities  for  instruction.  Important  additions  to  the  equiment  of 
the  School  will  be  made  for  the  session  of  191 8-1 9. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties,  the  American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers  and  is 
recognized  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners.    It  is 
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the  purpose  of  the  Schopl  to  instruct  the  dental  student  in  all  the  iz.i 
branches  to  prepare  him  thoroughly  for  the  active  duties  of  his  pro-  aac 
fession.  nt 

The  success  of  the  graduates  of  this  School  sufficiently  .  \: 
attests  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  of  teaching,  and  has  won  the  appro-  .,; 
val  of  the  dental  profession.  The  constantly  increasing  attendance  r : 
and  the  proficiency  of  its  alumni  place  it  in  the  front  rank,  of  the  :r 
dental  schools.  :-^ 

The  instruction  in  the  first  two  years  will  be  given  at  the 
Richardson  Memorial  and  the  Richardson  Chemistry  Building,  on  the 
Tulane  Campus;  in  the  last  two  years  instruction  will  be  given 
entirely  at  the  Josephine  Hutchinson  Memorial  in  Canal  street. 

The  four  years'  work  is  progressive  and  has  been  arranged  so  as  to 
grade  the  work  as  far  as  practical  and  deemed  wise.  In  each  year 
some  subjects  are  finished  and  passed  finally.  This  affords  more  time 
to  the  subjects,  avoids  repetition,  and  enables  the  student  to  digest  the 
course  as  he  progresses.  The  practical  results  obtained  this  way  ^ 
have  been  satisfactory  and  facilitates  advancement  in  thoroughness  ' 
and  efficiency.  

THE  DENTAIi  INFIBMABY 

IS  OPEN  DAII«Y  DURING  THB  BNTIRB  YBAR  PROM  9  A.  M.  TO  5  P.  M. 

Students  may  matriculate  and  enter  this  course  at  any  time. 

The  Infirmary  is  in  charge  of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators  of 
the  School,  and  is  daily  crowded  with  patients  who  are  operated  on 
by  the  students  of  the  School,  thus  giving  extraordinary  clinical  ad- 
vantages. 

All  ANESTHBTics  in  use  are  administered  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth  and  in  surgical  operations  of  the  head  and  face.  Special  de- 
monstrations on  conductive  anaesthesia  will  be  given  throughout  the 


Radiographs  are  made  daily  in  the  Clinic,  by  expert  Radiologists  who 
are  in  constant  attendance  and  full  instruction  is  given  each  student 
in  X  Ray  technic. 

All  the  different  materials  in  use  are  employed  in  the  construction 

of  ARTIFICIAI,  DBNTURBS. 

The  Infirmary  in  the  Hutchinson  Memorial  is  centrally  located  and 
easily  accessible  by  all  the  car  lines  in  the  city. 


CLINIOAIi  ABVANTAOBS 

The  clinical  material  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  infirmary  of  the 
School    is  practically  unlimited.      No    free    clinic   was    formerly 
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oiexed  to  the  pfoblic   of    the  city  and  surroondmg  country,  and  the 

|itxQ&age  already  obtained  demonstrates  that  the  supply  will  be  kept 

a  excess  of  tlie  demand  by  a  population  of  nearly  one-half  of  a  million 

ihibitants.     In  addition,  the  clinic  takes  care  of  the  children  of  the 

public  sdiools  and  over  5000  operations  have  been  performed  for  them 

ikme  daring  tbe  past  year.    The  eleemosynary  institution  of  the  city, 

^gr«a-t  Charity  Hospital,  is  also  open  to  our  students.    The  electric 

car  lines  are  numerous  and  rapid,  and  run  through  the  city  in  such 

&  way  as  to  make  travel  to  and  from  the  College  most  convenient. 


SBaXTIBEXBNTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  should  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of 

Tlie  completion  of  a  four  years  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent 
is  required  for  entrance.  In  order  that  the  University  may  ascertain 
whether  an  applicant  possesses  this  required  preparation,  the  following 
plan  has  been  adopted : 

1)  A.  **anit"  of  high  school  work  is  a  subject  pursued  through  one 
scho^  year,  with  not  fewer  than  five  recitation  periods  a  week. 

2)  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  full  entrance. 

3)  Applicants  presenting  less  than  15  units  will  not  be  received. 

4)  These  15  units  must  include  three  units  in  English,  two 
and  one-half  units  in  Mathematics.  (See  special  bulletin  "Require- 
loeots  for  Admission'*  for  detail  information). 

Entrance  conditions  can  be  made  up  by  attending  Summer  School, 
prior  to  the  opening. 

The  student  must  submit  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  and 
of  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Dentistry,  such  certificate  to  be 
flgned  by  a  reputable  Dentist. 

This  College  will  not  give  credit  for  a  full  course  to  students  ad- 
mitted later  than  ten  days  after  the  opening  day  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion.   (See  Calendar.) 

In  case  a  student  be  prevented  by  sickness  (properly  certified  to  by 
a  reputable  practicing  physician)  from  complying  with  the  foregoing 
nde,  the  time  of  admission  shall  not  be  later  than  twenty  days  after 
the  opening  day. 

Credit  for  time  and  study  obtained  from  dental  colleges  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  are  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties  will  be  recognized  by  this  College. 
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Students  in  all  dental  colleges  are  required  to  obey  the  State  Dental 
laws  in  all  States  of  the  Union,  and,  failing  to  do  this,  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived by  this  college. 


ADVANCED  STANDINO 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  or  Senior  Class  who  present 
certificates  from  any  recognized  dental  college  of  attendance  upon  one 
or  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  of  having  passed  satisfactory 
examinations. 

Students  mentioned  above,  whose  certificates  of  examination  are 
not  satisfactory,  or  who  have  no  such  certificates,  will  be  examined  in 
tliose  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient  upon  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates of  eligibility  from  the  Dean  of  the  school  previously  attended. 


PBOMOTION  OF  BTT7DENTS 

(a)  A  student  who  has  incomplete  course  conditions,  or  failures,  in 
60  per  cent  of  his  course  for  any  semester  shall  be  dropped. 

(b)  A  student  may  not  be  promoted  if  he  has  incomplete  conditions 
or  failures  in  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  course  of  any  year. 

(c)  A  student  who  fails  to  remove  a  condition  or  failure  within 
twelve  months  from  the  time  it  was  incurred,  shall  automatically  be 
dropped  from  the  school. 

(d)  An  incomplete  course  is  one  that  has-  not  been  completed 
because  of  illness  or  other  personal  emergency. 


PASSING  MABE,  CONDITIONS,  FAILT7BBS 

(a)  The  passing  mark  shall  be  75  per  cent. 

(b)  A  grade  between  60  and  74  per  cent  is  defined  as  a  condition. 

(c)  A  grade  below  60  per  cent  is  defined  as  a  failure. 

(d)  A  condition  may  be  removed  by  examination. 

(e)  A  failure  may  not  be  removed  except  by  repetition  of  the  course 
in  part  or  entirely,  i,  e,  by  additional  work  under  instruction  approved 
by  the  Dean  or  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  subject. 

(f )  A  condition  which  is  not  removed  within  30  days  of  the  opening 
of  the  next  year,  automatically  becomes  a  failure  and  can  then  only 
be  removed  by  a  repetition  of  the  course. 
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SCHBDXTIJfi  OF  CONDITION  EXAKIHATIONS 
TALL  OF  1918 

9-iiA.  M.  1-3  P.M. 

Tuesday.  Sept.  17  l^To^^ 

Wednesday,  Sept.  i8  Anatomy  Histology 

Tfanrsdaj,  Sept.  19  Physiology 

Friday,  Sept.  20  Chemistry 

Saturday,  Sept.  21  Materia  Medica 

AQ  Dental  branches  within  one  week  of  the  opening  of  the  session. 


BEaXTIBEMENTS  FOB  OBADVATION 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  four  complete  courses  in  a  reputable 
dental  college,  in  four  separate  years,  the  last  of  which  must  have 
been  in  this  School.  He  must  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  School  in  performing  the  necessary  amoimt  of  work  in  the  In- 
firmary and  Laboratories;  and  must  have  attended  85%  of  all 
lectures,  classes,  clinics,  etc. ;  must  deposit  with  the  School  approved 
specimens  of  his  work;  and  must  also  pass  four  annual  examinations 
in  due  course,  including  the  final  examination  for  graduation.  Stu- 
dents of  legal  age  and  good  moral  character,  who  have  paid  all  fees 
due  the  School,  and  who  have  complied  with  these  requirements,  will 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sui;gery. 


INSTBITMENTS 

Hach  student  is  required  to  supply  himself  with  the  instruments 
and  medicines  necessary  for  the  work  of  his  grade  in  the  Operative 
and  Prosthetic  Laboratories,  which  may  be  secured  at  the  Dental 
Supply  Houses  located  in  New  Orleans. 

A  printed  list  of  same  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Clerk 
and  the  instruments  on  the  list  will  be  required  because  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  student's  progress,  and  students  must  provide  them  on  or 
before  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 

A  rigid  inspection  by  the  demonstrators  will  be  made  and  no  student 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  that  Department  where  the  necessary  or 
required  instruments  or  medicine  are  lacking. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIOirS 

The  full  course  of  lectures  and  laboratories  will  b^in  Wednesday, 
September  25,  1918. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Biology 192  hoars 

Chemistry 224  hours 

Anatomy 300  hours 

English 96  hours . 

Technical  Drawing 48  hours 

Dental  Anatomy 32  hours 

Histology 156  hours 

Military  and  Physical  Training 160  hours 

Total 1208  hours 

SECOND  YBAR 

Materia  Medica 48  hours 

Prosthetic  Technic 384  hours 

Physiology 1 28  hours 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  Lecture 64  hours 

Pharmacology 32  hours 

Operative  Technics 160  hours 

Dental  Anatomy 64  hours 

Metallurgy 96  hours 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology 160  hours 

Military  and  Physical  Training 160  hours 

Total 1296  hours 

THIRD  YEAR 

Crown  and  Bridge  Technic 320  hours 

Crown  and  Bridge  Lecture 32  hours 

Orthodontia 48  hours 

Dental  Pathology 32  hours 

Radiology 16  hours 

Operative  and  Clinical  Dentistry 816  hours 

Operative  Dentistry  Lectures 32  hours 

Dental  Surgery 32  hours 

Special  Pathology 16  hours 

Total 1344  hours 
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POURTH  YBAR 

Crown  and  Bridge  Lectures 32  hoars 

Orthodontia ,  48  hours 

Oral  Surgery 96  hours 

Dental  Pathology 64  hours 

Materia  Medica 16  hours 

Phyncal  Diagnosis 32  hours 

Radiology , 16  hours 

Jnrisprudence,  Ethics,  Economics,  History 32  hours 

Clinical  I>entistry 976  hours 

Operative  Dentistry  Lectures 32  hours 

Dental  Surgery 16  hours 

Special  Pathology 16  hours 

Total 1376  hours 

This  schedule  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

First  Year 1208  hours 

Second  Year 1296  hours 

Third  Year 1344  hours 

Fourth  Year 1376  hours 

Totals 5224  hours 


FEES  ANI>  EXPENSES 

Freshmen     Soph* res  Juniors    Seniors 

Matriculation I500I500I500I500 

General  Ticket 150  00      150  00      150  00      150  00 

Graduation  Fee 

Gymnasium-Athletic  Fee 10  00 

Dissecting  Fee 10  00 

Laboratory  and  Chemical  Fee....      10  00 

*Medical  Attendance  Fee 5  00 

Breakage  Fee 10  00 

Total $200  00    $190  00    I185  00    I190  00 

A  medical  attendance  fee  of  115  will  be  charged  non-resident  students 
each  session,  which  will  provide  for  all  medical  attendance  and  hospital 
care  in  the  College  Infirmary  in  cases  of  ordinary  and  non-surgical 
illness.  Students  residing  in  New  Orleans  with  parents  or  guardians 
may,  at  their  option,  receive  this  medical  service  upon  payment  of  the 
fee  at  matriculation. 


10  00 

5  00 

10  00  . 
5  00 
10  00  . 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 
10  00 

5  00 

^Optional  with  resident  Students. 
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Students  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes  are  required  to  pay 
a  gymnasium-athletic  fee  of  |io.oo.  Students  excused  from  physical 
training  through  prior  credit,  or  for  other  reasons,  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  this  fee.  Students  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Classes  are  required  to  pay  an  athletic  fee  of  $5.00. 

The  gymnasium-athletic  fee  provides  the  use  of  the  gymnasium^ 
services  of  the  Physical  Director,  and  a  season  ticket  to  all  major 
athletic  events  on  the  home  grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  all  students  will  be  required  to  deposit 
with  the  secretary  $10.00  to  cover  any  breakage  or  damage  to 
university  proi>erty,  returnable  if  no  damage  occurs. 

All  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of 
Wallace  Wood,  Jr.,  Dean  Dental  Department,  on  New  Orleans  banks, 
otherwise  exchange  will  be  charged. 

All  fees  are  payable  on  admission  except  the  graduation  fee 
of  I25,  which  will  not  be  accepted  earlier  than  January  i ,  nor  later 
than  March  i.  Ten  dollars  of  this  fee  will  be  retained  in  the  case  of 
candidates  for  graduation  who  may  fail  to  be  graduated,  or  who  may 
withdraw  application  after  final  examinations. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students,  payment  of  fees  may  be 
made  in  two  instalments,  one-half  at  entrance  and  one-lialf 
January  1 5 .  For  such  accommodation  a  delinquent  fee  of  tTvo  doltars 
will  be  added  to  the  second  payment. 

The  Clinic  in  the  College  Building  is  open  during  the  entire  year 
for  dental  operations,  and  students  can  enter  at  any  time  by  pa3dng 
$25,  which  is  deducted  from  the  fees  of  the  succeeding  r^ular 
course,  and  shall  not  be  charged  to  a  regularly-matriculated  student 
after  his  regular  course.  The  College  makes  these  liberal  terms  to  en- 
able and  to  induce  students  properly  to  perfect  themselves  in  actual 
practice  before  presenting  themselves  for  graduation  and  for  entrance 
into  the  dental  profession.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  change 
the  above  fees  after  the  session  of  1917-1918. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  until  the  fees  for  the  current 
semester  are  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and  students  should 
come  prepared  to  pay  their  fees. 

Entrance  upon  study  in  this  school  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  the  school  being  ready  to  acquit  itself  of  its  obligations  to 
prepare  him  in  Dentistry. 

Students  having  once  enrolled,  the  fees  are  due  and  exigible  for  the 
entire  session  and  they  will  not  be  refunded  or  transferred  under  any 
circumstances,  whether  from  withdrawal,  expulsion,  or  dismissal,  nor 
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will  such  a  contingency  relieve  his  indebtedness  to  the  College.  But 
should  sickness  or  other  good  cause  occasion  his  failure  to  complete 
the  session  for  which  he  has  paid,  he  will  be  credited  in  a  succeeding 
session  with  that  portion  of  the  fee  for  which  he  has  not  received  in- 
struction. 

Students  failing  on  the  final  examinations  of  the  Freshman  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  Classes  and  who  are  required  to  repeat  the  course 
will  be  charged  the  usual  fees. 

Students  failing  in  part  of  their  work,  who  are  held  over  for  the 
coming  year  in  certain  subjects  will  be  charged  a  fee  sufficient  to 
cover  those  subjects  only. 

Seniors  failing  to  pass  in  one  or  more  subjects  will  not  be  gradua- 
ted, but  will  be  required  to  make  up  these  subjects  in  the  ensuing 
year  for  which  no  fee  will  be  charged  except  a  matriculation  fee  of  five 
dollars  (I5.00),  and  ten  dollars  (lio.oo),  lor  each  examination.  In 
all  such  cases  however,  the  student  will  be  required  to  attend  and 
work  at  least  twomonths  in  the  Clinic,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean. 


DOBMITOSISS 

Information  about  houses  for  boarding  and  lodging  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  Clerk.  The  price  usually  paid  by  students  varies  from 
$22.50  to  $30  per  month.  A  list  of  desirable  boarding  houses  is  pre- 
pared shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session  and  may  be  consulted 
by  students  on  their  arrival  at  the  College. 

Students  of  the  first  year  who  are  non-residents  will  be  ^expected  to 
reside  in  the  dormitories  on  the  Campus  unless  especially  excused  by 
the  Dean.  Applications  for  dormitory  rooms  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible  before  the  term  opens  to  the  Registrar,  Gibson  Half, 
Tulane  University.  Application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
five  dollars  to  secure  accommodation. 

On  request  of  the  Dean's  office  parents  or  guardians  will  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  students*  records,  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

Students  receiving  remittances  from  home  are  advised  to  obtain 
them  in  checks  on  New  Orleans  banks  or  in  Post  Office  or  Express 
money  orders. 

Correspondence  intended  for  students  of  this  department  in  the  first 
and  second  years  should  be  addressed  **Richardson  Memorial,  Tulane 
Campus,'*  New  Orleans,  La.;  for  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
* 'Hutchinson  Memorial,'*  1551  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans,  I^a. 

For  Bulletin  containing  details  of  courses  offered,  and  for  all  other 
information,  address, 

DB.  WALLACE  WOOD,  JB.,  DEAN, 

School  of  Dentistry  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
Hutchinson  Memorial,  1551  Canal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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PACXJLTY-1918.1919 
ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  President  of  the  University. 

7325  St.  Charles  Avenue 
ISADORE  DYER,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

2222  Prytania  Street 

GEORGE  STEWART  BROWN,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty 

and  Professor  of  Pharmacy.  1329  Josephine  Street 


ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Toxicology.  9  Rosa  PbA 
♦JOHN  TAYLOR  HAI^EY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Pharmacology.  1408  Seventh  Street 

REGINALD  SOMERS  COCKS,  A.M.,  Ph.  G.,  Richardson  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy.         701  Exposition  BouleTard 
CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

8  Richmond  Place 

WALTER  EUGENE  GARREY,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 

olog)\  Station  20. 

J.  HARRY  CLO,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D..  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

904  Lowerline  Street 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  AssisUnt  Professor 

of  Bacteriology.  Pontainbleau  Drive 

OSCAR  WALTER  BETHEA,    Ph.  G.,  M.   D..   F.   C.   S.  Assistant 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 

1735  S.  CarroUton  Avenue 
•RALPH  HOPKINS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

1524  Harmony  Street 
FELIX  PERCY  CHILLING  WORTH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Pharmacology.  13 10  St.  Andrew  Street 
WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Bacteriology.  Fontainbleau  brive 
EDWARD  HENRY  WALSDORF,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Commercial 
Pharmacy.  900  Peters  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

•Abeent  on  MiliUry  Duty. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHABMACY 


Am^TTKrcrB-arvicnr  '^^^  School  was  established  in  1838.  In 
AHKOXX^CSMENT  ^^^  ^^  pharmaceutical  school  of  the  Med- 
ical Department  became  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Tulane 
Uniyersity  of  Louisiana,  and  in  19 14,  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
divisions  of  the  University  related  to  Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharm- 
acy became  a  pcul  of  the  reconstituted  College  of  Medicine. 

This  School  holds  membership  in  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  organized  to  promote  the  interests  of 
pharmaceutical  education. 

AOTTOUNCBMBNT  OP    ^"^^  y®""*  ^'^  required  for  the  Ph. 

0.   (Graduate  in  Pharmacy)  degree; 
COTTBBES  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^j,  ^^  pj^  ^    (Pharm- 

aoeutical  ChemiBt)  degree,  and  additional  periods  of  study  for 
tbB  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  the  pharmaceutical  dispensing  lab- 
oratory, the  pure  food  and  drug  laboratory,  the  laboratories  of  general, 
qualitative  and  quantitative  chemistry,  and  other  laboratories  for 
special  work  are  located  in  the  commodious  Richardson  Chemistry 
Building;  phjrsics  is  taught  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of 
the  Physics  Building;  while  the  laboratories  of  botany  and  pharma- 
cognosy, physiology,  pharmacology  and  bacteriology  are  in  the  Rich- 
ardson Memorial  Building;  these  buildings  are  all  situated  upon  the 
University  Campus.  The  equipments  of  the  various  laboratories  are 
ample  and  up  to  date  for  all  purposes  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  which 
is  organized  to  train  high-class  graduates,  with  ample  facilities  for 
practical  work.  

^^^^  The  Richardson  Dormitory  is  open  to  students  of 

DOBKITOBT  ^^^  department.  The  rate  in  the  Dormitory  (in- 
cluding two  meals  a  day;  is  $150  per  session. 

Pharmacy  students  who  wish  to  make  application  for  rooms,  or  who 
desire  more  information  regarding  the  dormitories  should  communi- 
cate wi4h  the  Registrar  of  Tulane  University,  Station  20,  New  Orleans. 

BBaXJIBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

(See  page  44) 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  full  courses  in  pharmacy  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  men. 

Students  over  21  years  of  age  are  admitted  as  partial- course  stu- 
dents or  as  special  students  and  may  be  credited  with  work  accom- 
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plished,  while  engaged  in  preparation  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  above 
requirements.  Such  students  must  successfully  complete  all  tvork 
undertaken  each  term^  otherwise  they  shall  be  dropped  for  deficiencies 
and  may  enter  again  only  by  fulfilling  the  regular  entrance  require- 
ments by  certificate  or  entrance  examination. 

Special  students,  entering  without  examination  or  certificate 
must  satisfy  all  entrance  requirements  before  they  may  become  regu- 
lar. 

The  entrance  examinations  in  all  departments  will  be  held 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  September  25.  Candidates  will  apply 
to  the  Dean  for  schedule  of  entrance  examinations. 

Blank  forms  showing  entrance  requirements  in  detail  will  be 
furnished  on  request  to  the  Dean. 


An  official  set  of  tickets,  showing  that  the 

BEaXJIBEMENTS  FOB  holder  has  attended  one  full  course  of 
-AJJVANCED  GBADES     studies  in   any  regular  and  recog:nized 

school  of  pharmacy  is  essential  to  matriculating  for  a  second  course 
of  lectures.  To  be  credited  with  a  full  course,  at  least  eighty  i>er  cent 
of  the  session  must  have  been  attended. 

Students  from  other  colleges  entering  the  second  year  will  be  re- 
quired to  show  evidence  that  at  the  time  at  which  they  commenced 
the  study  of  pharmacy  their  entrance  credits  were  not  less  than  the 
requirements  of  this  department  at  the  same  time. 


SYNOPSIS 

Studies  and  The    full  course  of  Lectures  and  all  Laboratory 

Examinations  courses  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  26, 191 7. 
Two  graded  courses  of  thirty-t^o  weeks  eaeli  will 
Degrees  y^^  required  to  complete  the  course  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  (Graduate  in  Pharmacy),  and  three 
courses  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  (Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist). 

An  additional  year  of  graded  work  in  a  course  of  thirty-two  weeks 
will  qualify  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  C.  degree  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy  (Pharm.  D). 

Physics t  chemistry  and  toxicology,  botany  and  pharma- 
First  xear  cognosy,  materia  medica,  physiology,  pharmaceuiical 
Latin,  mathematics  oj  pharmacy,  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy, 
and  laboratory  work  in  physics,  pharmacy,  general  chemistry ^  and 
qualitative  analysis. 
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Physical  trainiTig  is  required  of  all  male  students  in  the 
int  year. 

^^  Chemistry  (including  organic,  physiological,  medi- 

cal, pharmaceutical,  manufacturing  or  industrial, 
quantitative  analysis,  with  their  laboratories),  toxicology,  pharmacog- 
vsy  and  the  tnicroscopical  identification  of  powdered  drugs,  materia 
medica  and  pharmacology^  drug  assay,  prescription  practice  in  the 
ii^wising  laboratory,  commercial  pharmacy^  manufacturing  pharm- 
vy,  theory  and  practice  oi  pharmacy,  bacteriology  and  pharmaceutical 
jurisprudeuce, 

_- .  Systematic  courses  in  detailed  work  in  pure  food 

and  drug  analysis;  assaying  of  drugs;  physiologi- 
cal standardization  of  drugs;  advanced  ¥^rk  in  materia  medica  and 
pharmacology;  advanced  work  in  manufacturing  pharmacy;  com- 
mercial pharmacy. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practical  laboratory  training  of 
stadcnts.  The  value  of  practical  laboratory  training  cannot  be  over- 
csdmated  and  students  of  this  institution  are  provided  with  excep- 
tionally superior  advantages  in  this  respect. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  training,  throughout  the  second  and 
third  years,  students  are  regularly  assigned  to  a  number  of  pharmacies 
in  New  Orleans,  where  practical  experience  is  afforded. 


VYAifl-TKr  -Kra     Hxaminations  will  be  held  on  all  branches 

fi  ixi ATIOX*        taught  in  each  year  at  regularly  scheduled 
dates. 
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0X7TLINE  OF  GOT7B8E  IN  PHABICACY 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  (Ph.  G.).  SHo^r 
ing  in  tabular  form  the  weekly  and  total  number  of  hours  credited 
to  each  subject  composing  the  curriculum. 


JUNIOR  YBAR 


HOURS  PER     HOURS  PBR 


General  Chemistry,  Lecture 

Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory 

Phj^ics  (experimental),  Lecture 

Physics  (experimental).  Laboratory  (optional) 

Pharmacy,  Lecture 

Pharmacy,  Manufacturing,  Laboratory 

Pharmacy,  Dispensing,  Laboratory 

Pharmacy,  Commercial,  Lecture,  (second  term) 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic 

Pharmaceutical  Latin 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology,  Lecture 

Botany,  Lecture 

Botany,  Laboratory 

Total 
SENIOR  YEAR 

General  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  Lecture 
Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory,  (first  term) 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Laboratory,  (second  term) 
Qualitative  Analysis,  Lecture,  (first  term) 
Quantitative  Analysis,  Lecture,  (second  term) 
Pharmacy,  Lecture 
Pharmacy,  Manufacturing  Laboratory 
Pharmacy,  Dispensing  Laboratory 
Pharmacy,  Commercial,  Lecture,  (second  term) 
Pharmaceutical  Assaying,  (second  term) 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology,  Lecture 
Pharmacognosy,  Lecture 
Pharmacognosy,  Laboratory 
Physiology,  Lecture 

Total  48 

Grand  Total  77 

Bacteriology,  (optional). 
Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence. 


WEEK 

SBSSIOl^ 

3 

96 

4 

raS 

3 

96 

4 

128 

2 

64 

4 

128 

2 

64 

I 

15 

I 

30 

I 

30 

I 

32 

I 

32 

2 

64 

29 

907 

4 

128 

6 

96 

)    9 

144 

2 

32 

2 

32 

4 

128 

7 

224 

2 

64 

I 

15 

3 

48 

2 

64 

I 

32 

2 

64 

3 

90 

1 161 

2068 
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TOR  GBAI>U^TIOH 


Every  candidate  for  graduaUon  must  be  of 
good  moral  character,  which  includes  good 
conduct  while  a  student  in  this  college,  and 
nnst  have  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 

The  candidate  must  have  attended  courses  of  instruction  during  two 
w  more  academic  years,  the  last  to  be  spent  at  this  college,  and  he 
must  have  satisfied,  all  obligations  of  the  course,  including  pa3rment  of 
in  fees. 

Those  entitled  to  diplomas  will  receive  them  at  the  end  of  the 
cooree  wiUiont  regard  to  the  amount  of  practical  drug  store  experience 
'v<]uired  by  tlie  Boards  of  Pharmacy  Examiners. 

TABLE  OF  FBES 


First  Tear 

Second  ^STear.. 

Third  Year.... 


BCatric- 
ulation 


Gym.- 
Ath- 
ledc 


|5  oo|io  oo 

5  ool  lo  oo 
5  ool 


Infirm- 
ary 


$5  oo 

5  oo 
5  oo 


Break- 
age 


{lo  oo 
lo  oo 
lo  oo 


TuiUon 


$70  00 
70  00 
70  00 


Gradua- 
tion 


|20  00 
20  00 


Total 


{100  00 
120  00 
no  00 


Every  student  must  deposit  the  breakage  fee  of  |io  to  reimburse  for 
needless  injuries  inflicted  on  the  laboratories  or  their  contents,  or  on 
any  of  the  University  buildings.  Any  unused  part  of  such  fee  will  be 
refunded  on  proper  demand  at  the  end  of  each  session  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  after  which  it  will  be  forfeited. 

All  fees  are  payable  on  admission,  except  the  graduation  fee  of  f  20, 
which  is  not  accepted  earlier  than  January  i,  nor  later  than  March  31. 
Ten  dollars  of  this  fee  will  be  retained  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
graduation  who  may  fail  to  be  graduated,  or  who  may  withdraw  their 
application  after  the  final  examinations. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students,  payment  of  tuition  may  be  made 
in  two  instalments,  one-half  at  entrance  and  one-half  February  i. 
For  such  accommodation  a  delinquent  fee  of  $2  will  be  added  to  the 
second  pa3rment.     All  other  fees  are  payable  on  admission,  as  stated. 

Social. — The  fee  for  a  special  lecture  course  in  any  single  depart- 
ment of  the  regular  pharmacy  course  is  $25;  if  a  laboratory  course,  a 
fee  of  1 15.00  in  addition  will  be  charged. 

An  infirmary  fee  will  be  charged  each  session, 
which  will  cover  all  hospital  care  in  College  Infirm- 
ary, and  will  provide  for  reasonable  expense  in 
cases  of  ordinary  illness,  under  the  rules  of  the  Infirmary  Committee. 
This  fee  applies  to  non-residents,  but  residents  may  avail  themselves 
of  these  privileges  by  payment  of  fee  at  time  of  registration. 


INTIBMABT 
PBB 
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0TMNASIXJM- 
ATHLETIC  FEE 


A  fee  of  $io  will  be  charged  all  male  students  iu 
the  first  two  years  for  the  services  of  physical 
director,  use  of  athletic  facilities,  and  privileges, 
for  required  gymnasium  courses,  etc.  Students  excused  from  physical 
training,  through  prior  credit  or  for  other  reasons,  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  the  gymnasium- athletic  fee. 


Military  Training:  All  male  students  of  the  first  and  second 
years — unless  physically  disabled  and  so  certified  by  the  medical  officer 
or  military  authority — will  be  required  to  take  military  training  under 
the  rules  for  this  prescribed  course. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  increase  these  fees  after  the 
session  of  1918-19. 

Unused  proportion  of  fees  will  be  refunded  if  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal is  given  before  March  15.  IVritten  notice  to  the  Dean^  at  time 
of  withdrawal^  is  required  to  inake  this  effective.  No  refund  will 
be  made  after  March  15. 


^^...-.^  The  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  with  a 
view  of  furthering  the  cause  of  education  in  pharmacy, 
will  present  annually  a  gold  medal  to  the  Graduate  in  Pharmacy 
making  the  best  general  average  in  his  studies,  for  the  two  years* 
attendance  in  this  institution. 


The  price  usually  paid  by  students  for  board 

t* K  Wl  IC  it.  A  T.  *  e  M.  .  ^  .  «  A 

«^*«.^^.^  .  -.-^«-       vanes  from  $20.00  to  $25.00  per  month.     A 
list  of  desirable  boarding  houses  is  prepared 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session  and  may  be  consulted  by 
students  on  their  arrival  at  college. 

Students  receiving  remittances  from  home  are  advise<l  to  obtain 
them  in  checks  on  New  Orleans  banks  or  in  Post  Office  or  Express 
money  orders. 

Correspondence  intended  for  students  of  this  department  should  be 
addressed  **Ricliardson  Memorial,  Tulane  Campus,  Station  20,  New 
Orleans,  La." 

For  Bulletin  containing  details  of  courses  offered,  and  for  all  other 
information,  address, 

Dr.  Isadore  Dyer,  Dean, 

School  of  Pharmacy, 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
P.  O.  Box  770,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND  TROPICAL  MEDICINE, 
INCLUDING  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 


PACUI-TY— 1917-1918 


ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 


•WILI^IAM    HENRY   SEEMANN,   M.  D.,  Dean  and   Professor  of 

Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine. 
ISADORE  DYER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Tropical  vSkin  Diseases. 
ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  CASSEDY   BASS,    M.   D.,   Professor  of  Experimental 

Medicine  and  Director  of  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
GEORGE  EUGENE   BEYER,   Professor  of  Medical   Entomology, 

Protozoology'  and  Helminthology  and  Curator  of  Museum. 
ANDREW  G.  FRIEDRICHS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Hygiene. 
ALLEN  CHOTARD  EUSTIS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dietetics 

and  Nutritional  Diseases. 
HERBERT  M.  SHILSTONE,  D.  P.  H.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator 

in  charge  of  Laboratory  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
FOSTER  M.  JOHNS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Experimental  Medicine. 
MARY  ELIZABETH  BASS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and   Demonstrator  in 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
JAMES  CLIFTON  COLE,   M.   D.,    Lecturer  and   Demonstrator  in 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
•STANFORD  CHAILLE  JAMISON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  and  Laboratory 

of  Tropical  Medicine. 
EDMUND  MOSS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  School  of  Hygiene. 
•PERCY  LEONARD  QUERENS,   M.  D.,  Clinical  and  Laboratory 

Instructor  in  Tropical  Diseases. 
WILLIAM  ALVIN  LOVE,  M.  D.,  I nstrnctor  in  Dietetics  and  Nutri- 
tional Diseases.  ' 
MILDRED  GAUCHE,  M.  Sc,  Instructor  in  Medical  Entomology,  and 

Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum. 


♦Absent  on  leave  on  Government  duty. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
By  action  of  the  Board  of  Administrators,  at  a  meeting  held 
June  10,    1918,  ins  ruction  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine,  including  Preventive  Medicine,  was 
I>ended  during  the  period  of  the  war. 


GENEBAIi  STATEMENT 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  very 
foremost  ports  of  entrance  for  nearly  all  tropical  regions  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and,  consequently,  also  the  one  which  logically  would 
furnish  the  most  direct  material  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  the  dis- 
eases prevalent  in  tropical  climates,  the  Board  of  Administrators  of 
Tulane  University  first  created  in  191 1  a  department  of  Tropical  Med- 
icine and  Hygiene.  This  subsequently  led  to  the  organization  of  The 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine.  The 
facilities  for  teaching  and  research  possessed  by  the  School  are  so  em- 
inently great  that  it  would  invite  comparison  with  other  Schools  of  the 
same  scope  and  purpose. 

The  studies  offered  by  the  School  consists  of  courses  for  medical 
students,  physicians,  graduate  and  special  research  students.  Men 
and  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  on  equal  terms. 

The  medical  courses  include  both  required  (under-graduate)  work 
in  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  various  added 
professional  and  special  courses  in  public  health,  tropical  medicine, 
immunity,  parasitology,  medical  entomology  and  other  related 
subjects. 

Such  subjects  of  interest  in  Sanitary  Engineering  as  are  important 
from  a  medical  standpoint  will  be  fully  covered. 

The  degrees  at  present  available  for  students  in  the  school,  with  the 
studies  leading  to  such  degrees,  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Doctor  of  Public  Health  ( Dr.  P.  H. )  Open  to  persons  holding 
the  degrees  of  M.  D.  from  Tulane  or  any  other  recognized  school  of 
medicine  or  the  equivalent  of  this  degree  for  public  health  work  as  de- 
termined by  the  University  authorities  and  the  Dean  of  the  School. 

The  degree  of  Dr.  P.  H.  or  D.  T.  M.  H.  will  not  be  conferred  unless 
applicant  has  presented  a  thesis  of  original  merit  in  any  one  of  the 
major  subjects  for  the  respective  degrees. 

(2)  Certificates  of  attendance  and  proficiency  and  recommendation 
as  health  officer,  commissioner  or  expert.  Students  holding  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  or  its  equivalent  from  Tulane  University  or  any  other 
recognized  university  or  college  are  eligible. 
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(3)  Diplomas  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  (D.  T.  M.  H.) 
Prerequisite,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Tulane  or  any  other  recognized 
medical  school. 

(4)  Certificate  of  attendance  and  work  accomplished  with  recom- 
mendation for  public  school  teacher's  certificate  in  Hygiene. 
Teacher's  certificate  required. 

On  completion  of  each  course  required  for  either  the  degree  of  Dr. 
P.  H.  or  Diploma  or  Certificate,  a  card  will  be  issued  and  signed  by 
the  Professor  in  charge  and  the  Dean,  to  the  effect  that  the  final  ex- 
amination has  been  sati<tfactory  and  that  the  student  is  relieved  of  all 
further  obligations  in  that  course.  When  all  cards  for  the  separate 
courses  required  for  either  degree,  diploma  or  certificate  are  presented 
by  holder,  the  degree,  diploma  or  certificate  may  be  conferred  upon  a 
final  oral  examination  by  a  faculty  committee  appointed  by  the  Dean. 
Candidates  for  graduation  must  present  their  respective  number  of 
cards  within  three  consecutive  years. 


LABORATOBIBS. 

The  laboratories  of  the  school  consists  of  the  following: 

The  ChaiUe  Memorial  Laboratory  of  Public  Health  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  in  the  Hutchinson  Memorial  Building.  This 
laboratory  is  fitted  with  both  chemical  and  microbiological  tables  and 
apparatus  and  is  equipped  for  examinations  in  the  courses  in  Public. 
Health  and  Preventive  Medicine.  The  manipulations  incident  to  the 
laboratory  study  of  air,  water,  milk,  food,  soil,  sewage,  disinfectants 
bacterial  vaccines,  antisera,  etc. ,  are  provided  for,  and  lockers  and 
space,  both  at  the  chemical  and  microscopical  tables,  are  available  for 
each  student. 

The  Oraduate  and  Besearch  Laboratory  of  Tropical  Medicine 
and  Hygiene,  in  the  Hutchinson  Memorial  Building.  This  labora- 
tory is  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  work  and  investigation  in  Hygiene, 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Tropical  Diseases.  The  equipment  is  suffi- 
cient for  research  on  the  bacteriology,  zoology  and  chemistry  of  water, 
milk,  and  sewage,  and  on  the  immunological,  chemical  and  biological 
aspects  of  other  laboratory  health  and  disease  problems.  Entom- 
ological and  helminthological  work  is  provided  for  as  well  as  the 
hygienic  and  clinical  laboratory  work. 

The  Junior  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine,  in  the  Hutchin- 
son Memorial.  This  laboratory  as  well  as  the  next  mentioned  is 
affiliated  with  the  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine,  as  the  under- 
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graduate  courses  at  Tulane  in  tropical  and  general  medicine  are  con- 
ducted in  close  collaboration.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larg^e 
I>art  of  the  practitioner's  work  in  the  Southern  States  deals  with 
tropical  diseases.  Each  student  is  provided  with  all  the  apparatus 
and  material  necessary  for  making  the  laboratory  examinations  re- 
quired in  the  general  course  of  tropical  practice.  Blood,  feces,  urine, 
sputum  and  exudates  of  tropical  cases  are  examined  by  the  student, 
and  in  addition,  laboratory  work  with  mosquitoes  and  other  biting 
arthropods,  intestinal  and  other  parasitic  worms  and  various  patho- 
genic protozoa  is  carried  on. 

The  Senior  Laboratory  of  Tropical  Medicine,  in  the  Hutchin- 
son Memorial.  Like  the  preceding,  this  laboratory  is  affiliated  with 
the  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine.  In  it,  the  student  examines 
the  clinical  and  pathological  material  collected  by  him  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  laboratory  diagnosis 
of  the  tropical  diseases  and  parasites  native  to  the  Southern  States  of 
America. 

The  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry,  in  the  Richardson  Chem- 
istry Building. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  located  in  the 
Richardson  Memorial  Building  is  open  to  the  students  of  the  school 
who  wish  to  prosecute  advanced  studies  in  Chemistry  as  related  to 
public  health.  This  laboratory,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Metz,  is  magnificently  equipped  with  sterilizers,  autoclave,  incubator, 
microscopes,  Kjeldahl  and  Wanklyn*s  apparatus,  fuming  chamber 
and  other  equipment  necessary  for  carrying  on  laboratory  work  in 
general  hygiene. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

for  the  study  of  tropical  medicine  and  preventive  medicine  are  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  A  full  description  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
and  the  Touro  Infirmary  will  be  found  in  another  section  of  this 
Register. 


THE   LIBRARY 

The  Library  at  present  consists  of  about  4000  volumes  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  various  subjects  in  hygiene  and  tropical  medicine  and 
is  at  the  disposal  of  all  students.  Periodicals  and  new  books  are  being 
constantly  added. 
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THS  MUSEX7M 

The  many  specimens  which  have  already  been  collected  have  been 
placed  in  the  Museum  conveniently  adjacent  to  the  library,  and  as  they 
are  being  constantly  added  to,  they  will  no  doubt  prove  a  source  of 
great  benefit  to  the  students  of  the  school. 

The  Museum  contains  the  type  representations  of  all  the  subjects 
which  are  embraced  in  the  study  of  Medical  Entomology,  Protozoo- 
logy and  Helminthology ,  as  well  as  gross  and  microscopical  specimens 
or  tissues  illustrating  Tropical  Diseases. 

Representative  types  of  insects  concerned  in  disease  transmission 
have  been  prepared  for  exhibition  and  study. 

The  collections  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
easily  available  and  comprehensible  to  the  student. 

Individual  efforts  in  the  collection  and  mounting  of  specimens  will 
be  required,  each  student  being  expected  to  make  at  least  two  prepar- 
ations of  the  rarer  specimens  studied  during  their  term  or  terms,  for 
preservation  in  the  permanent  collection.  These  specimens  accom- 
panied by  full  data  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Curators  of  the  Mus- 
eum. 


NON-PBOFESSIONAL  OOUBSE 

The  course  of  study  in  Public  Health  and  Preventive  Medicine 
given  to  (under-graduate)  medical  students  extends  throughout  the 
Jimior  year.  It  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  of  laboratory 
periods.  There  is  also  some  field  work  in  connection  with  the  course. 
The  various  aspects  of  Hygiene  wliich  are  of  immediate  interest  to 
the  practicing  physician  are  taken  up  in  considerable  detail.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  adoption  by  the  medical  student  of  a  broad 
point  of  view  in  dealing  with  public  health  problems. 

Text-books:  Rosenan,  "Hygiene  Preventive  Medicine;**  Kenwood, 
•'Public  Health  Laboratory  Work;*'  Bergoy,  "Principles  of  Hygiene;*' 
for  reference,  Lehmann,  "Methods  of  Practical  Hygiene;"  Harring- 
ton, "Practical  Hygiene." 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week  lecture,  six  hours  a  week  labora- 
tory, required  of  all  students  of  medicine  in  the  Junior  year. 

Tropical  Medicine.  The  course  in  Tropical  Medicine  for  under- 
graduate medical  students  extends  throughout  the  Senior  year  and 
consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  laboratory  periods  and  clinics. 
The  diseases  due  to  physical  and  chemical  agencies,  to  vegetable  and 
animal  parasites,  and  to  unknown  causation,  are  taken  up  in  turn. 
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Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  tropical  diseases  frequently  met  by  the 
general  practitioner  in  the  Southern  States. 

Text-books:  Castellani  and  Chalmers,  **Manual  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine;** Manson,  "Tropical  Diseases;**  for  reference,  Mense,  "Hand- 
buch  der  Tropenkrankheiten;**  Rugeand  zur  Werth,  "Tropenkrank- 
heiten  und  Tropenhygiene.** 

One  and  one-half  hours  a  week  lectures,  three  hours  a  week  labora- 
tory, one  hour  a  week  clinics  before  sections  of  the  class  at  the 
Charity  Hospital,  required  of  all  students  of  medicine  in  the  Senior 
year. 


PBOFBSSIONAL  G0X7BSE  FOB  THB  DEGREE  OF  I>OCT0B 
OF  PXTBLIG  HEAIiTH 

This  course  is  for  physicians  and  other  persons  possessing  satis- 
factory attainments  for  admission  as  indicated  in  General  Statement. 
The  work  includes  didactic  and  laboratory  training  in  the  application 
of  physical,  biological,  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods  to  the 
problems  in  public  health,  and  consists  of  instruction  in  standard 
methods  of  examination  of  air,  water  and  food,  laboratory  practice  in 
the  detection  of  communicable  diseases,  recognition  and  identification 
of  animal  parasites  and  their  carriers  or  other  means  of  transmission, 
testing  of  disinfectants  and  standardization  of  biologic  products. 
Practical  training  in  vital  statistics,  public  health  administration  and 
other  allied  subjects  are  also  considered  in  this  course. 


OUTLINE  OF  GOT7B8ES 


I.  WATEB,   FOOD  AND  ATB  ANALYSIS 

A)— Water. 

a)  Quantitive  Analysis  according  to  methods  laid  down  by  the 

A.  P.  H.  A. 

b)  Qualitative  tests  for  impurities. 

c)  Bacteriological  Examination. 

B)— Food. 

I)    Mbat. 

a)  Estimation  of  Protein  and  Fats. 

b)  Detection  of  Animal  Parasites. 

c)  Detection  of  Adulterants. 
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II)  MiI,K. 

a)  Quantitative  Analysis. 

b)  Detection  of  Adulterants. 

c)  Bacterial  contamination. 

III)  Fats. 

Analysis  and  detection  of  the  more  common  adulterants  in  But- 
ter, Oleomargarine,  Lard  and  Oils. 

IV)  Carbohydrates. 

Analysis  and  detection  of  adulterants  in   Bread,  Flour,  Starch 
and  Sugar. 

V)  Bevbragks. 

a)  Non-Alcoholic . 

Analysis  and  detection  of  the  common  adulterants  of 
Coffee,  Tea  and  Cocoa. 

b)  Alcoholic, 

Analysis  and  detection  of  adulterants  in  Whiskey,  Wine 
and  Beer. 

n.  VENTILATION,  LIGHTING  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS 
C— Air. 

a)  Determination  of  impurities  and  humidity. 

b)  Bacterial  content. 

I> )  — Ventilation . 

a)  Determination  of  the  degree  of  ventilation  of  a  room  ac- 

cording to  the  In  and  Outlet  Areas  and  the  Air  Current 
Velocity. 

b)  Problems  in  Ventilation. 

E)— Lighting. 

a)  Gas  Analysis. 

b)  Photometric  Determinations. 

P)— Vital  Statistics. 

Estimation  of  Population  Increase,  Marriage,  Birth  and  Death 
Rate  with  practical  illustrations. 


m.  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL,  DISINPECTION  AND 
IMMTJNITT 
G)— Sewage  Disposal. 

a)  Analytical  Methods  and  Clarification  Tests. 

b)  Bacterial  Content. 
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H  )  —Disinfection . 

a)  Experiments  showing  the  action  of  Light,  Heat  (dry  and 

moist)  and  Chemical  Disinfectants. 

b)  Determination  of  the  so-called    Phenol    Co-eflBcient    for 

several  Disinfectants. 

I)— Immunity. 

a)  Experimental  production  of  Toxine  and  Anti-toxine. 

b)  Experimental  production  of  Agglutinins. 

c)  Phenomenon  of  Phagocytosis,   Opsonins  and  the  Opsonic 

Index. 

d)  Vaccines.    The  estimation  of  the  number  of  organisms  per 

c.  c.  of  vaccine. 

e)  The  Precipitin  Reaction. 

f )  The  Haemolytic  Cycle,  and  Complement  Deflection  Phe- 

nomenon of  the  Wassermann  Reaction. 

g)  Experiments  illustrating  Anaphylaxis. 


IV.  MEDICAIi  PBOTOZOOLOQT 

This  course  consists  of  a  thorough  representation  and  study  of  the 
unicellular  animals  in  general,  after  which,  particular  stress  will 
be  laid  upon  the  investigation  of  those  classes  and  individual 
species  which  are  so  far  known  to  be  either  parasitic  only  or  pathogenic 
to  man.  The  protozoa,  for  instance,  which  are  causative  of  Amebiasis, 
Trypanosomiasis,  Coccidiasis,  Piroplasmosis,  Malaria,  etc.,  will  be 
treated  with  specific  consideration  and  in  greater  detail. 

Lectures  three  hours  per  week.    Laboratory  four  hours. 


V,  MEDICAL  HELMINTHOLOGT  AND  ENTOMOLOGY 

The  main  object  of  this  coiu-se  is  the  study  of  the  structure  and  life 
cycles  of  those  worms  and  insects  which  are  directly  responsible  for 
pathological  conditions  in  man  either  by  their  direct  parasitism  or  by 
their  agency  in  disease  transmission.  The  various  forms  of  Tremato- 
des,  Cestodes  and  Nematodes  which  are  known  so  far  in  man,  will  be 
studied  thoroughly  and  in  detail. 

The  entomological  part  of  the  course  consists  mainly  in  the  exhaus- 
tive study  of  those  orders  which  do  or  may  concern  the  medical 
man.  Into  this  course  are  incorporated  all  those  Arthropods 
which  are  not  classed  with  the  insects,  such  as  the  ticks,  mites,  etc. 
Particular  attention  in  the  entire  course  will  be  paid  to  the  study  and 
comparison  of  their  mouth  parts,  digestive  systems  and  their  meta- 
morphoses. 
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The  Laboratory  work  consists  in  studying  the  morphology  and  his- 
tology of  selected  types  of  fresh  dissections  as  well  as  by  stained 
preparations.  Practice  in  fixing,  imbedding,  sectioning  and  staining 
methods  to  be  used,  is  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Lectures  tliree  hours  per  week.     Laboratory  four  hours. 

Parasitologry.    (Optional) 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the  studies  in 
Protozoology,  Helminthology  and  Entomology  or  their  equivalent, 
and  is  intended  for  direct  application  of  those  courses  to  experimental 
and  researcli  work. 

Analysis  of  known  conditions  and  hypothetical  deductions  for  de- 
terming  unknown  etiologic  factors  in  diseases  will   constitute  a  part 
of  the  course,  as  will  also  the  systematic  tabulation  and  co-ordination 
of  the  details  necessary  and  essential  in  experimental  research  work. 
Lectures  two  hours  per  week.     Laboratory  as  work  indicates. 
Venomous  Vertebrates :    ( Optional ) 

This  course  treats  with  the  natural  history,  distribution  and  habitate 
of  the  various  groups  of  vertebrate  animals,  such  as  fishes,  batrachiams 
and  reptiles  dangerous  to  man.  The  pathological  conditions  caused 
by  them  will  be  fully  discussed.  Practical  laboratoy  work  for  demon- 
stration will  be  furnished,  giving  an  opportunity  for  study  of  the 
structures  involved  and  experimental  facilities. 


VI.  TROPICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

Regular  clinics  are  held  for  skin  diseases  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  at  which  students 
of  this  school  are  welcome.  In  addition  text  reading  will  be  assigned 
and  meetings  will  be  arranged  with  students  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion of  this  especial  field. 


Vn.   COMBINED  CLINICAL  AND  HICBOSCOPIC 
COXmSE  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

This  course  consists  of  one  or  two  lectures  or  clinics  on  tropical 
diseases  and  from  four  to  six  hours  of  laboratory  exercises  each  day. 
The  aim  in  the  laboratory  course  will  be  to  have  the  student  thoroughly 
master  the  fundamental  principles  in  clinical  microscopy  and  to4eam 
to  make  accurate  and  dependable  diagnoses  of  all  the  material  arising 
in  a  general  practice  in  our  Southern  States  or  in  a  laboratory  doing 
work  for  general  practitioners  in  the  South.     Very  thorough  work  is 
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conducted  in  malaria,  hookworm  and  other  intestinal  parasitic  infec- 
tions, including  amebiasis,  and  other  tropical  and  semi-trcpical 
diseases. 


Vm.  DIETETIOS  AND  NXTTBITIONAL  DI8BASBS 

Didactic  lectures  with  demonstrations  of  the  accepted  tests  for 
functional  activity  of  the  liver,  kidneys  and  stomach.  Tbe  course 
covers  the  fundamental  principles  of  dietetics,  the  relation  of  diet  to 
preventive  medicine  and  longevity,  the  proper  diet  in  the  tropics,  the 
relation  of  diet  to  Beri  beri,  Scurvy  and  Pellagra,  and  the  dietectic 
treatment  of  other  diseases  in  which  the  diet  is  the  important  factor 
in  successful  treatment. 

These  didactic  lectures  are  supplemented  by  clinical  lectures  in 
which  the  effect  of  diet  upon  various  diseases  can  be  observed  upon 
patients  in  the  clinic  of  the  Charity  Hospital. 

Text  Books:  Libbles  * 'Dietetics;'*  Lusk*s  "Normal  Nutrition;" 
Well's  "Chemical  Pathology." 

IX.  WATER  ZOOLOGY  AND  WATER  BACTEBIOLOGT 

This  course  is  a  comprensive  one  of  microscopic  water  zoology  and 
botany,  including  the  bacteriology  of  water  supplies  and  sewage, 
Plankton  studies  of  the  extensive  nearby  lake  and  lagoon  areas  will 
constitute  a  part  of  the  work.  The  various  methods  now  in  vogue  for 
ascertaining  the  numbers  of  animal  organisms  and  their  suppression 
will  be  taken  up  with  each  group.  The  bacteriological  work  will 
include  methods  of  cultivation,  isolation  and  identification  of  bacterial 
organisms   in    water   supplies  and  sewage. 

Lecture  two  hours  per  week.    Laboratory  at  least  four  hours. 

Text  Books:  Wipple,  "The  Microscopy  of  Drinking  Water. 


X.  ORAL  HYGIENE 

This  course  treats  with  the  normal  and  pathological  conditions  of 
the  buccal  cavity  as  they  are  concerned  in  general  health  and  disease. 


GENERAL  OOXTRSE  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  FOR  THE 
DIPLOMA  IN  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE 

This  course  leads  to  the  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and 
Hygiene  (D.  T.  M.  H.)  and  is  planned  to  equip  medical  men  and 
women  and  especially  qualified  laymen,  who  expect  to  proceed  to  the 
tropics  or  who  are  on  furloughs  from  tlie  tropics  so  that  they  will  be 
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adequately  prepared  to  recognize,  treat  and  investigate  the  diseases 
pecaliar  to  warm  regions.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  comprehensive 
and  the  principles  involved  are  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  special  diseases.  The  course  consists  of  laboratory  periods, 
demonstrations,  exhibits,  clinics,  lectures  and  special  investigations. 
The  work  is  made  practical  and  can  be  supplemented  and  extended 
ak>ng  any  particular  line  in  which  the  student  is  specially  interested. 

Didactic                ^  Practical 

(Consisting  of  Lectures  and  (Consisting  of  Laboratory 

Demonstrations. )  Work  and  Clinics. ) 

The  Etiology  of  Tropical  Dis-  Practice  in  special  laboratory  tech- 


Heat  Stroke,  pellagra,   prickly      Clinics  and  demonstrations. 

heat,  tropical  poisons.  i.   •        j 

Blaclcwater  fever    yellow  fever.      Clinics,  demonstrations   of   speci- 
mens. 
Leprosy,  cholera,  plague,  Mai-      Clinics,  cultures,  animal  inocula- 
ta  fever.  tions  and  pathological  specimens. 

Amebiasis,  other  dysenteries.  Clinics,  diagnostic  technic. 

Malaria,  spirochetoses.  Clinics,  diagnostic  technic,  demon- 

strations of  slides  and  specimens. 
Trypanosomiases  and    herpeto-      Demonstrations    of    infected    ani- 
moniases.  mals,    of   charts,    maps,   photo- 

graphs and  specimens. 
Filariases,  other  tissue  parasites.      Demonstrations,  infected  animals, 

diagnostic  technic. 
Hookworm  and  other  intestinal      Clinics,  diagnostic  technic. 

parasites.  .  ,  .  <.   , 

Beri-beri,    sprue,    dengue   and      Clmics  or  demonstrations  of  charts, 
other  obscure  diseases.  photographs,    maps,    and    path- 

ological specimens. 


BESEABOH  IN  TBOPIOAL  MEDICINE 

Research  work  is  offered  on  selected  problems  in  Tropical  Medicine. 
Properly  qualified  students,  both  graduate  and  under-graduate,  may 
enter  this  course  at  any  time,  and  opportunity  will  be  given  such  to 
enjoy  as  many  laboratory  and  clinical  advantages  as  they  desire. 
Such  students  will  also  receive  suggestions,  advice  and  criticism 
regarding  bibliographical  usages,  methods  of  investigation  and  details 
of  publishing  the  results  of  their  studies. 


OEBTIFIOATES 

A  certificate  will  be  given  to  any  qualified  applicant,  accepted  by  the 
Dean,  upon  completion  of  any  elected  course,  provided  that  a  satis- 
factory examination  has  been  passed. 
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EXTENSION  OOXJBSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD   BAOTEBIOI^OaY' 
AND  FOOD  ANALYSIS 

This  course  is  intended  chiefly  for  teachers  in  the  Normal  and  High 
Schools  as  well  as  other  persons  who  in  the  judgement  of  the  faculty 
may  be  qualified  for  taking  it. 


TABLE  OF  FEES 

Matriculation  Fee $6 

Infirmary  Fee 6 

Microscope  Fee 10 

Breakage  Fee  (for  each  Laboratory) 6 

Laboratory  Fee  (each  course) 15 

Tuition  for  Full  Session  (inclusive) 150 

For  Three  Months  (each  course) 50 

(Courses  less  than  Three  Months,  950). 
Qraduation  Fee 20 

For  s|)ecial  courses  in  research  special  rates  may  be  arranged. 

A  Laboratory  Fee  (|i5  for  each  course)  will  be  charged  all  students 
registering  from  other  schools  or  departments  in  the  University.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  tuition. 

All  matriculants  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  charged  $$  each 
session. 

Microscope  Fees  may  be  credited  towards  purchase  of  microscope 
during  or  at  end  of  course,  otherwise  the  fee  reverts  to  the  College  of 
Medicine.  Students  who  furnish  their  own  microscopes  are  not 
charged  this  fee. 

All  fees  are  payable  at  entrance  and  no  refunds  are  made  on  the 
tuition  account  if  two  thirds  of  the  course  have  been  completed. 

For  all  other  information,  address, 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Seemann,  Dean, 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine, 
155 1  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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PACTTLTY— 1918-1919 

ROBERT    SHARP,  A.   M.,   Ph.  D.  Leipzig,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

MORTON  A.  ALDRICH.  A.  B.  Harvard,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Halle, 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics. 

Since  1901  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. Fonocrly  Instructor  in  Economics,  Harvard  University,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics,  Inland  Stanford,  Jr..  University, 
and  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Member  of  the  Ivouisiana  Tax  Commission  of  1912. 
Director  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce.  1912-1917. 

NICHOLAS  CALLAN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  Tulane,  Lecturer  in  charge  of 

instmction  in  Public  Speaking  for  Business. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney.  Member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cal- 
lan,  Blancand  and  Viosca.  For  four  years  Tulane  'Varsity  debater. 
Formerly  student  of  public  speaking  at  Columbia  University  and 
instructor  in  debating  of  the  New  Orleans  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking. 

JOSEPH  COLLINS,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Life  Insur- 
ance Salesmanship. 

Special  Agent,  New  York  I«ife  Insurance  Co.  Chairman  of  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  I«ouisiana  I«ife  Underwriters'  Association. 

•^ ,   Lecturer  in  charge  of 

instruction  in  Commercial  French. 
JOHN  S.  KENDALL,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Tulane,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  in  Tulane  University.  For- 
merly literary  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  a  resident  or 
frequent  traveler  in  Porto  Rico.  Cuba,  and  Central  America,  and  for 
some  years  in  business  in  Mexico. 

STUART  O.  LANDRY,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Adver- 
tising. 

President  of  Chambers  Agency.  Former  President  of  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  New  Orleans. 

GUY  V.  W.  LYMAN,  C.  P.  A.,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in 

Accounting. 

Certified  Public  Accountant.  Member  of  I^ouisiana  State  Board  of 
Accountants. 

FRANK  L.  RAMOS,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Practical 

Banking. 

Assistant  Cashier.  Canal  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

•To  be  Appointed. 
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CLAUDE  G.  RIVES,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Prac- 
tical Banking. 

Auditor,  Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co.  Ponuerly  Assistant 
Bzaminer  of  State  Banks. 

RALPH  J.  SCHWARZ,  A.  B.  Tulane.  A.  M.,    LL.  B.   Columbia, 

Professor  of  Commercial  Law. 

Member  of  the  law  firm  of  Merrick,  Gensler  &  Schwa rs.  Since 
1906  Professor  of  l^w  in  the  College  of  l^w  of  Tulnne  University. 

JACOB  N.  SOKOHL,  B.  S.,  Columbia,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruc- 
tion in  Business  Statistics. 

Superintendent  of  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association.  For  four 
years  graduate  student  of  economics  and  statistics  at  Columbia 
University.  Formerly  deputy  arbitrator  for  the  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers*  Association  of  New  York. 

JOHN  B.  SWINNEY,  A.  B.  Syracuse,  Professor  of  Marketing. 

Formerly  I^ecturer  in  Merchandising  and  Business  English  in  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce  and  director  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  Business  experience  in  re- 
tailing in  small  stores  and  in  advertising  and  buying  with  John 
Wanamaker,  in  wholesaling  with  JUongmans,  Green  &  Co.,  and  in 
finance  and  management  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Guaranty 
Securities  Corporation  of  New  York.  Editor  of  Harpers'  Retail 
Business  Series,  and  author  of  ''Merchandising:  Wholesale  and 
Retail." 

SAMUEL  W.  WEIS.  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  the  Market- 
ing of  Cotton. 

Formerly  student  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Member  of  the  firms  of  Julius  Weis  &  Co.,  cotton  factors,  and 
Julius  Weis  &  Son,  exchange,  brokers,  and  bankers.  Treasurer 
of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  1906-1915. 


PBBMAKENT  ENDOWMENT 

The  first  permanent  endowment  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  Airas  a  bequest  of  |iooo  from  Mr.  David 
Pokomy,  in  191 7.  In  the  same  year,  Mes.srs.  Robert  H.  Downman, 
W.  Radcliffe  Irby  and  Albert  Mackie  each  contributed  |iooo  to  the 
permanent  endowment  fund. 


BOABD  OF  GUABANTOBS 

The  following  citizens,  firms  and  corporations  are  giving  sub- 
stantial expression  of  their  interest  and  faith  in  mature  profess- 
ional training  for  a  business  career  by  assuming  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the 
Tulane  Educational  Fund,  the  members  of  this  Board  of  Guarantors 
have  elected  officers  and  formed  a  permanent  organization,  in  order 
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tiiat  it  may  .  be  possible  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  matters 
affecting  the  success  of  the  College. 

Ernest  A.  Burguieres,  Chairman. 

Maurice  B.  Kreeger,  Vice- Chairman. 

Gayle  Aiken,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Executive  Committee — Gustave  B.  Baldwin,  Ben  Beekman,  John  E. 
Boaden,  William  P.  Burke,  Frank  Dameron,  Lynn  H.Dinkins,  F.  W. 
Evans,  Abraham  Goldberg,  Theodore  Grunewald,  C.  A.  Hartwell, 
Paul  F.  Jahncke,  Albert  Mackie,  Gus  Mayer,  Levering  Moore,  P.  S. 
Morris,  I.  T.  Rhea,  Jr.,  Abraham  Rosenberg,  M.  J.  Sanders,  Paul  H. 
Saunders,  Leon  C.  Simon,  William  E.  Stauffer,  Nugent  B.  Vairin,  Sr., 
Eli  T.  Watson,  Samuel  W.  Weis,  J.  Parham  Werlein,  and  James  L. 
Wright. 


Coleman  E.  Adler 
Gayle  Aiken,  Jr. 
J.  A.  Airey 
Morton  A.  Aldrich 
Alfred  S.  Amer  &  Co. 
J.  Aron  &  Co. 
Albert  Aschaffenburg 
M.  Augustin 
J.  A.  Badger 
Gustave  B.  Baldwin 
H.  F.  Baldwin 
E.  T.  Barry  &  Co. 
Ben  Beekman 
Martin  Behrman 
Sam  Blum 
E.  J.  Bobet 
Sam  Bonart 
Jos.  A.  Breauz 

A.  Brittin 

James  Buckley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ernest  A.  Burguieres 
Nicholas  Burke  &  Co. 
James  P.  Butler,  Jr. 

B.  C.  Casanas 
E.  L.  Chappuis 
John  F.  Clark 

B.  Cohn  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  P.  Cordill 

H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co. 

D.  D.  Curran 

Dameron-Pierson  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mrs.  John  Dibert 

Lynn  H.  Dinkins 

R.  H.  Downman 

Dugan  Piano  Co. 


Favrot  &  Livaudais 

L.  Feibelman 

Charles  Payne  Fenner 

C.  B.  Fox 

L.  Frank  &  Co. 

Gibert  &  Clay 

E.  J.  Glenny 

Godchaux  &  Mayer,  Ltd. 

Leon  Godchaux  Clothing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Abraham  Goldberg 

A.  B.  Griswold  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Theodore  Grunewald 

Henry  E.  Gumbel 

C.  H.  Hamilton 

Jeff  D.  Hardin 

Junius  Hart  Piano  House,  Ltd. 

C.  A.  Hartwell 

T.  Hausmann  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
J.  W.  Hearn 
R.  S.  Hecht 
Hunt  Henderson 
William  Henderson 
Alfred  Hero 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 
Alvin  P.  Howard 
Imperial  Shoe  Store 
Interstate  Electric  Co. 
W.  R.  Irby 

Marks  Isaacs  Co. 

Mayer  Israel  &  Co. 

Sam  Israel 

Jahncke  Navigation  Co. 

Wm.  T.  Jones 

P.  Jorda  Kahle,  M.  D. 

Katz  &  Besthoff 
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Chas.  A.  Kaufman  &  Co. 

J.  Watts  Kearny  &  Sons 

Keiffer  Bros.  Co. 

J.  D.  Kenney 

Joseph  Kohn 

Conrad  Kolb 

Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Krauss  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Kreeger  Store,  Inc. 

Leonard  Krower 

Lane  Cotton  Mills 

Louis  Lang 

Lazarus,  Michel  &  Lazarus 

N.  M.  Leach 

Hunter  C.  Leake 

Alfred  LeBlanc 

Monte  M.  Lemann 

Gustave  Lemle 

Letellier-Phillips  Paper  Co. 

M.  Levy  &  Sons 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Ins.  Co. 
Ernest  M.  Loeb 

Louisiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co. 
Albert  Mackie 
Maison  Blanche  Co. 
W.  J.  Martinee  &  Bros. 
Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  &  Co. 
Gus  Mayer  Co.,  Ltd. 
Norman  Mayer 
Mente  &  Co. 
Edwin  T.  Merrick 
Metropolitan  Bank 
Milliken  &  Parwell 
Levering  Moore 
Robert  Moore 
P.  S.  Morris 
W.  Irving  Moss 
Silvan  Newburger 
Isidore  Newman  &  Sons 
Julian  B.  Newman 
N.  O.  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 
J.  D.  O^Keefe 
J.  L.  Onorato 
Gordon  S.  Orme 
Otis  Manufacturing  Co. 
E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
C.  T.  Patterson  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pelican  Ice  Co. 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 
J.  G.  Pepper 


Wm.  Pfaff 

David  Pokomy 

M.  Pokomy  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Reily-Taylor  Co. 

I.  T.  Rhea,  Jr. 

A.  G.  Ricks 

E.  G.  Rogers 

Robinson «  Havener  &  Co. 

Abraham  Rosenberg 

M.  J.  Sanders 

Paul  H.  Saunders 

E.  G.  Schlieder 

Leon  E.  Schwartz 

Sam  Schwartz 

J.  B.  Simmons 

Leon  C.  Simon 

Thomas  Sloo 

A.  M.  &J.  Solan,  Ltd. 

Southern  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Stauffer,  Eshleman  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Stem  Foundry  &  Machinery  Co. 

Maurice  Stem 

H.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

William  H.  S.  Stevens 

John  S.  Talmage  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  S.  Thomas 

Wm.  B.  Thompson 

Tulane  Society  of  Economics 

Theodore  N.  Vail 

Nugent  B.  Vairin,  Sr. 

A.  Vizard 

Walk-Over  Boot  Shop 

Watson,  Williams  &  Co. 

Herman  Weil 

Charles  Weinberger 

Samuel  W.  Weis 

Simon  Weis 

Walter  G.  Weiss 

Philip  Werlein,  Ltd. 

Chas.  E.  Wermuth 

Westfeldt  Bros. 

White  Bros.  &  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Pearl  Wight 

Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Williams- Richardson  Co.,  Ltd. 

James  L.  Wright 

Walter  Wright 

A.  C.  Wuerpel 

Samuel  2^murray 
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QinrRKATi  8TATBMBNT 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  of  the 
Tulane  University  of  I/>uisiana  was  established  in  September,  1914,  by 
TOte  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational 
Fttnd.  This  action  was  made  possible  by  the  generous  co-operation 
of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of  Louisiana 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  105  citizens,  firms  and  corporations 
who  guaranteed  the  expenses  of  the  College  for  its  first  three  years. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  endowed  the  College  and  of  the 
citizens,  firms  and  corporations  who  are  members  of  the  Board  of 
Gnarantors  of  the  College  and  are  contributing  to  its  support  are  print- 
ed on  pages  4,  5  and  6  of  this  Bulletin. 

Both  the  day  and  night  courses  of  the  College  are  open  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  Young  Men's  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  has 
appointed  an  Advisory  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guarantors  of  the  College,  to  sit  with  this 
Executive  Committee  and  to  aid  it  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
CoUege. 

In  1915,  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail  of  New  York  contributed  I500.  to 
the  library  of  the  College. 

The  course  in  Advertising  is  given  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  request  of  the  College, 
has  also  appointed  a  Committee  to  assist  the  College  in  the  preparation 
of  its  advei^ing. 

The  courses  in  Life  Insurance  Salesmanship  are  given  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Louisiana  Life  Underwriters'  Association. 

This  College  is  included  in  the  co-operative  educational  plan  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  Interstate  Trust  and  Banking 
Company  of  New  Orleans  is  co-operating  with  the  College  in  a  similiar 
plan,  and  close  co-operative  relations  have  been  established  between 
the  College  and  other  New  Orleans  banks  and  business  houses. 


AIM 

The  purpose  of  this  College  is  to  offer  substantial  professional  train- 
ing preparing  for  a  business  career.  The  instruction  offered  is  planned 
for  students  sufficiently  able  and  mature  to  do  work  of  university  grade, 
and  no  student  will  be  received  unless  prepared  to  do  work  of  this 
character.  It  is  essential,  also,  to  the  permanent  success  of  the  College 
that  its  students  approach  their  work  in  an  earnest  professional  spirit. 
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DAY  CLASSES  AT  GIBSON  HALL 

The  day  classes  of  the  four  year  day  course  of  the  College  meet  in 
Gibson  Hall,  on  St.  Charles  Avenue,  opposite  Audubon  Park. 


CLASSES  AT  NIGHT  FROM  8  TO  9:46  O'CLOCK  ▲T  TKB 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCE 

In  order  to  make  the  courses  available  for  business  men  and 
women,  classes  are  held  at  night  from  8  to  9*45  o'clock.  These  ni^^ht 
classes  and  the  public  Friday  Night  Business  Talks  meet  at  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  which  has  evidenced  its  approval  of  the 
instruction  offered  by  providing  ample  accommodations. 

Each  course  meets  one  night  a  week  Arom  8  to  9:46  o'cIocIe. 

Any  course  may  be  taken  separately.  By  devoting  only  one 
night  a  week  to  the  work,  a  student  may  take  any  one  of  the  night 
courses  offered. 

A  large  number  of  business  men  and  women  take  from  two  to  four 
of  these  night  courses. 

A  certificate)  which  both  the  student  and  business  men  and 
employers  will  value  because  it  represents  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  is  awarded  to  students  who  meet  the  Univer- 
sity entrance  requirements  and  complete  eight  two-hour 
courses  (or  their  equivalent)  in  business  subjects. 


PT7BLIC    FBIDAY   NIGHT    BUSINESS    TALKS    AT    THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMEBCE 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses,  a  series  of  informal  talks  on  busi- 
ness subjects  by  business  men  are  held  on  Friday  nights,  at  8  o'clock, 
at  the  Association  of  Commerce.  Each  talk  is  followed  by  general 
questioning  and  discussion.  These  Friday  night  meetings  are 
open  to  students,  and  to  the  public,  without  charge.  They 
are  largely  attended  by  business  men. 

A  list  of  these  special  lecturers  is  given  on  pages  8-1 1. 

Students  should  attach  the  same  importance  to  these  talks  as  to  the 
regular  courses. 

BEaUHtEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

(See  page  44) 

Women  are  admitted  to  both  the  day  and  night  courses  on  the  same 
terms  as  men. 

1.  Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  (or  20  years 
or  over  in  the  case  of  applicants  who  have  had  two  years  of 
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bnimess  experience)  are  admitted  on  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  profit  by  tlie  course  or  courses  wbicli  they  select. 

2.  Applicants  under  twenty-one  (or  under  20  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cants who  have  had  two  years  of  business  experience)  must  satisfy 
the  usual  university  entrance  requirements  as  stated  below;  and  are 
requested  to  consult  the  Dean  at  once  concerning  these  requirements. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age. 


VOnOB   TO    STT7DENTS  IK  OTHEB  COLLEQBS  OF    THE 
UNIVEBSITT 

Students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of 
Technology  may  elect  courses  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Law  students  will  find  that  a  number  of  the  courses  offered  in  this 
College  are  of  direct  professional  value. 


FSES  AND  EXPENSES  FOB  DAY  STUDENTS 

The  following  are  the  fees  for  men  day  students,  and  for  women 
day  students,  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  (For  the  fees  for 
women  day  students,  in  their  freshmen  and  sophomore  years,  see  the 
statement  of  fees  in  Newcomb  College). 

The  annual  tuition  fee  is  |ioo.  Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a 
registration  fee  of  $15,  a  library  fee  of  $5  and  a  gymnasium-athletic 
fee  of  $10,  which  provides  use  of  the  gymnasium,  services  of  the 
Director  of  Physical  Training  and  a  season  ticket  admitting  to  all 
major  athletic  events  on  the  home  grounds.  Students  excused  from 
physical  training,  through  prior  credit  or  for  other  reasons,  are  not 
excused  from  the  payment  of  the  gymnasium-athletic  fee.  Students 
working  in  laboratories  are  charged  an  annual  fee  of  I15  for  each 
laboratory  used  by  them.  Students  taking  chemical  or  phy.*\ical  lab- 
oratory must  deposit  a  fee  of  $$  to  cover  the  cost  of  breakage. 

A  medical  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  non-resident  students  each  ses- 
sion, which  will  provide  for  all  medical  attendance  and  hospital  care 
in  the  College  Infirmary  in  cases  of  ordinary  and  non-surgical  illness. 
Students  residing  in  New  Orleans  with  their  parents  or  guardians 
may,  at  their  option,  receive  this  medical  service  upon  payment  of  the 
fee  at  matriculation. 

These  fees  are  payable  in  advance  in  two  equal  installments,  one- 
half  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  except  the  medical  attendance 
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fee  of  $5,  the  library  fee  of  $5,  and  the  gymnasium-athletic  fee  of 
1 10,  which  are  paid  at  the  time  of  registering. 

A  fee  of  $s  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  diploma,  etc.,  is  charged 
to  each  person  taking  a  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid  to  the  Bursar 
at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement.  The  amount  is  refunded 
should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

Students  are  liable  for  their  fees  up  to  the  end  of  the  half  year  in 
which  written  notice  of  their  withdrawal  is  received. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate;  the  attractive 
dormitories  and  the  dining  hall  on  the  University  grounds  (see  page 
18)  make  possible  comfortable,  dignified  living  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  necessary  expenses  for  a  session  are:  ^um       **  atb* 

Tuition  fee |ioo.oo  Jioo.oo 

Registration  fee 15.00  15.00 

Library  fee 5.00  5.00 

Gymnasium-Athletic  fee 10.00  10.00 

Board  and  lodging,  including  heat  and  lights 160.00  200.00 

Laundry 15.00  15.00 

Books  and  stationery 20.00  25.00 

Medical  Attendance  fee 5.00  5.00 

Total $330.00    I375.00 

Students  holding  scholarships  (see  below)  will  deduct  $100.00  from 
the  above  total.  Fifteen  dollars  should  be  added  for  each  laboratory 
course  taken. 

SOHOIiABSHIPS 

The  Scholarships  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Newcomb 
College  (for  women),  and  of  the  College  of  Technology  are  open  to 
students  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  four  year  day  course. 

FEES  FOB  NIGHT  OOXJBSES 

The  Friday  Night  Business  Talks  by  business  men  are  open  to  all 
students,  and  to  the  public,  without  charge. 

The  tuition  fee  for  each  night  course  is  $20.  This  fee  includes  the 
matriculation  and  registration  fee,  and  is  for  the  entire  College  year. 
The  tuition  fee  for  the  half  course  in  Life  Insurance  Salesmanship  is 
$10. 

Students  who  take  only  one  course  are  exi>ected  to  pay  the  tuition 
fee  in  advance.  Students  who  take  more  than  one  course  may  divide 
their  payments  into  two  equal  parts,  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
before  the  first  meetings  of  their  courses,  and  the  other  half  to  be  paid 
on  or  before  February  3rd,  1919. 
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The  tuition  fee  (or  the  first  payment  in  the  case  of  a  student  taking 
more  than  one  course)  must  be  paid  before  a  student  is  enrolled  in  any 
class.  Payment  is  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the 
Aaeociation  of  Commerce,  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  dn  the 
night  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  cotirse  or  courses  taken.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  mads  only  to  the  Assistant  Registrar  and  Bursar  of  the 
College,  i^ho  will  be  present  on  these  nights  to  receive  tuition  fees. 

The  second  payment  by  students  who  are  allowed  to  divide  their 
payment  is  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  between  7  and  8  o*clock,  on  Monday,  February  3rd,  1919. 

No  deduction  will  be  allowed  for  absences.  In  the  case  of  a  student 
taking  only  one  course,  no  deduction  is  allowed  for  withdrawal.  Stu- 
dents taking  two  or  more  courses  are  liable  for  their  tuition  fees  up  to 
the  end  of  the  half  year  in  which  written  notice  of  their  withdrawal  is 
received. 


BEGISTBATION 

As  evidence  of  registration,  each  student  is  requested  to  show  his 
receipt  for  his  tuition  fee  to  the  instructor  at  the  first  meeting  of  each 
course. 

Students  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  four  year  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  are  required  to 
register  both  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  Newcomb  College  (for 
women),  or  the  College  of  Technology. 


HILITABT  AND  PHYSICAL  TBAINING 

Not  less  than  five  hours  a  week  of  military  training,  including 
physical  training,  is  required  of  all  physically  able  male  students  in 
the  day  course  of  this  College.  These  students  are  required  to  wear 
the  regulation  uniform  while  on  the  campus. 

The  above  requirements  do  not  apply  to  students  taking  night 
courses  only. 


COUBSE  OF  STT7DY  FOB  THB  DEQBEE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  first  two  years  of  the  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  are  primarily  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  Newcomb  College  (for  women),  or  the  College 
of  Technology.  The  last  two  years  are  primarily  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 
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Thus  most  of  the  strictly  professional  work  of  the  Colleg^e  is  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  general  training  and  is  offered  to  students  in 
their  more  mature  years. 

For  the  course  of  study  for  the  first  two  years,  see  bulletin  of  the 
College  in  which  most  of  the  work  of  these  two  years  is  to  be  taken. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  last  two  years  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.  Fifteen  hours  a  week  of  classes 
(exclusive  of  Military  and  Physical  Training),  together  with  individ- 
ual conferences  with  instructors  and  observation  and  study  outside 
the  class  room,  constitute  the  normal  amount  of  work.  In  every 
case  the  amount  of  work  and  the  selection  of  courses  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

COMBINED  BUSINESS  AND  LAW  OOXmSE 

PEBHITTINa  THE  COMPLETION  OF 

BOTH  COUBSES  IN  SIX  TEABS 

Students  in  (he  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
may  in  their  senior  year  elect  the  following  law  courses,  for  which 
credit  will  be  given  to  the  extent  of  nine  hours  towards  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration:  contracts,  agency,  personal 
property,  real  property  and  torts. 

Earnest  and  ambitious  students  are  thus  enabled  to  complete  the 
work  required  for  both  their  law  and  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration degrees  in  six  years. 

CEBTIFICATE  AND  DEQBEE 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  any  course  in  this  College 
will  be  given  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  eight  two-hour  courses  (or 
their  equivalent)  in  business  subjects,  and  has  met  the  university  en- 
trance requirements,  will  be  given  a  Certificate. 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  required  four  years' 
course  of  s.tudy,  and  has  met  the  university  entrance  requirements, 
will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

DESCBIPTION  OF  COX7B8ES  AND   SPECIAL    BXTLLBTIN 

For  special  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, containing  the  announcement  and  full  description  of 
courses  offered  in  191 8- 19 19,  or  for  any  further  information,  address 
MORTON  A.  ALDRICH,  Dean, 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 

Gibson  Hall,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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For  many  years  Tulane  University  has  operated  a  number  of  courses 
to  meet  the  need  of  those  whose  hours  of  employment  vriW  not  permit 
attendance  upon  regular  classes.  These  classes  are  scheduled  in  the 
afternoon  hours,  and  on  Saturdays,  thus  making  it  possible  for  teach- 
ers especially,  if  they  so  desire,  to  add  to  their  equipment  in  many 
subjects. 

The  courses  are  of  full  University  grade,  conducted  by  regular 
members  of  the  University  faculty,  and  in  the  case  of  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Univer- 
sity, credits  obtained  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree. 

A  recent  action  of  the  Extension  Committee,  approved  by  the 
University  Council,  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  earn  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Course  for  Teachers,  on  work  done 
wholly  in  these  classes.  The  liberal  election  allowed,  gives  opportu- 
nity for  teachers  to  specialize  considerably,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
requirements  are  such  as  to  insure  a  course,  the  completion  of  which 
can  be  recognized  by  the  granting  of  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

An  outline  of  the  course  may  be  briefly  stated:  the  student  must 
complete  6  hours  of  English,  6  hours  of  a  foreign  language,  6  hours 
of  Education,  3  hours  of  Psychology,  3  hours  of  History,  and  5  hours 
of  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Biology.  Added  to  this  29  hours  of  specified 
work  is  33  hours  of  elective  work,  the  total  requirement  being  62 
hours. 

The  extension  faculty  is  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  the  various 
Colleges  of  the  University,  the  work  being  purely  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  these  professors,  and  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties.  That 
the  same  has  been  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  Extension  students,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  are  fol- 
lowing definitely  outlined  coixrses  leading  to  degrees. 

A  Bulletin,  giving  full  information  concerning  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, time  and  place  of  registration,  fees,  courses  offered,  hours 
and  place  of  meeting,  and  credits  allowed,  will  be  issued  about  October 
1st,  1918.     It  is  planned  to  open  the  courses  November  4,  1918. 

I^or  information  or  special' bulletin,  address  Professor  J.  A.  Lyon, 
Chairman  Committee  on  University  Extension,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane 
University. 
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The  Tulane  University  Summer  School  has  been  in  existence  for 
ten  years.  The  school  was  organized  in  1918  under  four  main 
divisions:  the  normal  school,  the  college,  the  war  emergency  training 
school,  and  the  model  high  school. 

The  normal  school  was  intended  primarily  for  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers  possessing  a  first  grade  teacher's  certificate,  a  hi^^h 
school,  normal  or  college  diploma,  or  the  scholarship  equivalent  to 
that  represented  by  such  certificate  or  diploma:  for  principals,  super- 
intendents, or  supervisors. 

There  were  courses  offered  in  primary  methods,  which  included 
reading,  language,  number  work,  songs,  games,  folk  dancing,  and 
nature  study.  Special  work  was  also  given  in  child  study  and  child 
psychology.  A  practical  demonstration  of  methods  was  given  with 
a  class  of  children. 

For  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades  there  were  courses  in 
arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  history,  civics,  penmanship,  geography, 
English  literature,  English  grammar,  and  composition,  presenting  the 
most  effective  methods  of  treating  these  subjects  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  pupil  and  the  material. 

High  school  teachers  had  the  choice  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
which  included  both  those  taught  in  the  high  school  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  college  curriculum.  Subjects  involving  high  school  methods 
included  Engilsh  grammar,  composition,  and  literature,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  history,  civics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, physics,  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  freehand  draw- 
ing, art. 

For  college  students  and  teachers  desiring  advanced  work  for 
a  degree,  there  were  numerous  courses  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
enabled  those  taking  them  to  shorten  materially  the  time  required  for 
their  degrees. 

The  war  emergency  training  courses  were  offered  in  response  to 
an  urgent  demand  both,  from  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Train- 
ing and  from  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  These  included  not  only  full  courses  in  the  training  of  Red 
Cross  and  Home  Service  and  Training,  but  also  numerous  courses  in 
the  training  of  both  men  and  women  for  technical  occupations  con- 
nected with  the  war  as  well  as  for  those  in  commercial  life  or  public 
service. 
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LENGTH  OF  8ES8I0K. 
The  SuxEuner  School  opened  Monday,  June  10,  and  continued  for 
iix  weeks,  dosing  Saturday,  July  20.  Students  were  enrolled  for  the 
w^ole  period,  or  for  such  part  as  they  desired.  A  number  of  the 
eonrses  ywere  maintained  by  Tulane  University  for  an  additional  three 
mASy  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  credit  for  a  complete 
college  year  in  the  subject.  Subjects  in  which  nine  weeks'  courses 
were  offered  included :  First  and  second  year  French,  first  and  second 
fear  Spanish,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Teachers  who  completed  satis- 
faeiorilj  the  first  six  weeks  of  these  courses  were  given  the  same 
credit  as  for  any  other  six  weeks'  course.  Courses  in  the  Model  High 
School  were  maintained  by  the  University  for  the  fuU  nine  weeks, 
in  order  that  the  students  may  receive  credit  for  their  work  with 
the  eity  schools. 

MODEL  HIGH  SOHOOL. 

A  Model  High  School  was  organized  and  manned  by  some  of  the 
b^t  instructors  in  the  state.  This  was  a  real  high  school  with 
standard  courses  and  discipline  and  its  students  were  working  for 
credit.  Method  classes  were  organized  in  the  normal  with  a  view  to 
studying  the  model  high  school  in  every  phase  of  its  operation. 
Teachers  were  given  the  opportimity,  as  a  part  of  their  work,  to 
inspect  the  high  school  and  make  full,  critical  reports  of  their 
observations. 


WAB  EBCEBOEKOY   TBAININa   OOUBSES. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  war  emergency  training 
courses  that  were  offered  for  both  men  and  women : 

Home  Service  Training;  Home  Service  Education;  The  Training 
of  Filing  Clerks  and  Cataloguers;  The  Training  of  Librarians;  The 
Training  of  Private  Secretaries;  The  Training  of  Draftsmen;  Wireless 
Telegraphy;  American  Morse  Telegraphy;  Auto-Mechanics;  The 
Training  of  Four-Minute  Speakers;  Conversational  French  for  Drafted 
Men  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Bed  Cross  Workers. 


OBEDITS. 

Each  six  weeks'  course  was  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  towards  certificates  of  credit.  Such  certificates  of  credit 
were  issued  for  satisfactory  work  during  the  entire  term,  with  a 
minimum  of  twelve  and  a  maximum  of  eighteen  hours  per  week, 
and  entitled  their  holders  to  an  increase  of  points  on  an  examination 
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for  a   teacher's  certificate,   as   announced  by   the   State   Boaxd,    or 
extended  a  valid  certificate  for  one  year.     A  six  weeks'  course   i^as 
accepted  by  the  New  Orleans  School  Board,  and,  if  of  colle^^e   grade, 
also  entitled  the  student  who  had  successfully  completed  it  to  a  credit 
of  one-third  of  a  year 's  work  in  that  subject  towards  the  Tulane  A.  B. 
degree.    A  nine  weeks '  course  gave  a  credit  of  one-half  year  *8  work  in 
the  subject.    Tulane  University  gave  certificates  for  these  courses  and 
the  records  will  be  placed  on  file  at  the  University  office,    so    that 
students  may   from   summer  to   summer  accumulate  credits    JFor    the 
A.  B.  degree.     Teachers  holding  Normal  School  diplomas  who    have 
had  full  high  school  preparation  before  entering  the  Normal   School 
will  be  credited  with  that  part  of  the  Tulane  course  which  they  have 
completed,  and  by  the  addition  of  summer  work  may  materially  ad- 
vance themselves  toward  a  degree.     Teachers  or  others  taking   the 
high    school    courses   may    use    them    for   entrance    credits    into    the 
University. 

FEES. 

Tuition  is  free  in  normal  and  college  courses  except  for  a  nominal 
registration  fee.  This  fee,  in  the  caFe  of  teachers,  is  five  dollars; 
the  fee  for  non-teachers  is  ten  dollars.  A  small  laboratory  fee,  to 
cover  cost  of  material  used,  will  be  charged  students  taking  laboratory 
courses.  For  certain  of  the  war  emergency  training  courses  there  was 
a  special  fee,  but  in  no  case  did  it  exceed  ten  dollars  for  the  course. 


BOOM  AND  BOABD. 

Table  board  could  be  obtained  in  the  University  refectory  for 
$5.25  per  week.  For  rooms  in  University  dormitories  a  single  charge 
of  $4.00  was  made,  covering  the  entire  six  weeks  or  a  less  period. 
Those  rooming  in  the  dormitories  were  required  to  furnish  bed- 
clothing,  bar,  pillows,  towels,  mirrors  and  napkins. 

Those  who  did  not  desire  to  live  on  the  campus  secured  room  and 
board  in  private  families  or  in  desirable  boarding  houses  near  the 
University  for  $6.00  per  week'and  upward.  A  list  of  boarding  houses, 
with  full  information  as  to  rates,  is  kept  in  the  office  for  the  use  of 
students. 


For  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  School,  which  will  be  issued  in  April, 
1919,  or  for  additional  information,  address  the  Director  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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OOIXBOE  OF  ABT8  AKI»  BOISNCES 


SENIOR  CI^ASS 

Bartlett,  Anthony  Jackson, 

155  Audubon  Blvd. 

Scientific 

Brown,  Charles  Lafayette, 

Delia,  Texas 

Scientific 

Carroll,  Walter, 

1 2 19  First 

Literary 

Chenet,  Horace  Sidney,  Jr., 

3507  Magazine 

Literary 

Kohlmann,  Leon  Lazarus, 

1544  State 

Literary 

McCutchon,  Edward  Davis, 

4020  Prytania 

Literary 

Marx,  Edwin  Feibleman, 

Monroe,  La. 

Literary 

Moore,  John  Richard, 

Hammond,  La. 

Literary 

Morrill,  Jeremiah  Thomas, 

Slidell,  La. 

Scientific 

Nunez,  Nemours  Henry,  Jr. , 

Arabi,  La. 

Literary 

Simpson,  Arthur  Browne, 

Arcadia,  La. 

Literary 

Stewart,  Daniel  Webster,  Jr., 

Minden,  La. 

Literary 

Talbot,  Edmond  Earl, 

Ruston,  La. 

Literary 

JUNIOR  CI.ASS 

Bond,  Howard  Tucker, 

McDonoghville,  La. 

Scientific 

Dantzler,  Lorenzo  Nolley,  Jr., 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

hittrsLry 

Duify,  Morris  James, 

344  St.  Joseph 

Scientific 

Edmonson,  Edward  Macon, 

1206  Webster 

Literary 

Griffith,  Randolph  Chalker, 

Dunnellan,  Fla. 

Scientific 

Gschwind,  Edward  Robert, 

6071  Laurel 

Literary 

Insinger,  John  Wm.  Albert, 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Scientific 

Lemle,  Louis  George 

3413  St.  Charles 

Literary 

Lescale,  Charles  Maurice, 

3514  Canal 

Scientific 

McCay,  Percy  Luzenberg, 

1204  Race 

Literary 

Parkerson,  William, 

1527  Calhoun 

Classical 

Scharff,  Adolph  Kaufman, 

New  Iberia,  La. 

Literary 

Scharff,  Lester  Daniel, 

New  Iberia,  La. 

Literary 

Stewart,  Thomas  David, 

2331  Chestnut 

Scientific 

Wiegand,  Robert. 

2014  Canal 

Literary 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Bayne,  Robert  Emmett, 

Brinkley,  Ark. 

Literary 

Bostick,  Francis  Xavier, 

Amite,  La. 
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Carmouche,  George  Harold, 

Napoleonville,  La. 

Scientific 

Colbert,  Richard  Jr., 

1 1 15  Henry  Clay 

I^iterary 

Coleman,  Ben  Essig, 

Homer,  La. 

Lriterary 

Devron,  Cyril  Gustave, 

139  N.  Solomon 

Scientific 

Foote,  John  Randolph, 

142 1  Constantinople 

Literary 

Fox,  Willoughby  Beresford, 

1302  State 

Scientific 

Gebelin,  John  Alvin, 

Garyville,  La. 

Scientific 

Gill,  Euclid  Borland, 

2333  Camp 

Scientific 

Gordon,  Robert  Lionel, 

5914  Hurst 

Scientific 

Gore,  Jennie  Abney, 

Bayou  Sara,  La. 

Scientific 

Greaves,  Percy  Dupr^, 

Waterproof,  1^. 

Literary 

Griffith,  John  Lindsey, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Literary 

Hammett,  William  Bernard, 

726  Broadway 

Literary 

Heidenheim,  Milton, 

721 1  St.  Charles 

Literary 

HoUins,  Edwin  Charles, 

Crowley,  La. 

Literary 

Howze,  Herbert  Hardy, 

Malvern,  Ark. 

Literary 

Koen,  Urban  Benigo, 

9  Neron  Place 

Literary 

Krause,  Rudolph  Edward, 

Westlake,  La. 

Scientific 

Lathrop,  William  Martin, 

928  Broadway 

Scientific 

Lecompte,  Morris  Paul, 

Houma,  La. 

Literary 

Legendre,  Armant, 

5  Audubon  Place 

Literary 

McClendon,  Wm.  Hutchinson,  Jr. 

,  Amite,  La. 

Literary 

McLellan,  Charles  Samuel, 

Easonville,  Ala. 

Scientific 

Monroe.  James  Hill, 

1331  Philip 

Literary 

Newman,  Harold  Weil,  Jr. 

6007  St.  Charles 

Literary 

0*lveary,  Cornelius  William, 

586  Walnut 

Literary 

Renshaw,  William  Malcolm, 

741  Esplanade 

Literary 

Romain,  Coleman, 

2013  Napoleon 

Scientific 

Schmidt,  John  Diether,  Jr., 

1023  Leontine 

Law-Acad 

Setzler,  George  Byron, 

Crossett,  Ark. 

Scientific 

Sparling,  Edward  Earl, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Scientific 

Thomas,  Clay  Elliott, 

Talisheek,  La. 

Scientific 

Wakeman,  Joseph  Atkinson, 

Alexandria,  La. 

Literary 

Wakeman,  Lewis  Farrington, 

2928  Berlin 

Literary 

Wallace,  Henry  Williams,  Jr„ 

Camden,  Ala. 

Literary 

Watkins,  Joseph  Louis, 

Houma,  La. 

Law-Acad. 

Wulff,  Fred  August,  Jr., 

237  S.  Genois 

Law-Acad. 

FRESHMAN   CI.ASS 

Alcus,  Lewis  Scherck, 

4717  Baronne 

Literary 

Alcus,  Samuel  Theodore,  Jr., 

5211  St  Charles 

Scientific 

Babington,  Charles, 

1082  City  Park 

Literary 
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Baron,  Josepli, 
Bdl,  Wilton  Orren, 
Blooin,  Joseph  Clarence, 
Bom,  Jolin  A^esterfield 
Bourdette,  Joseph  Louis,  Jr., 
Bmcbis,  Abraham, 
Cameron,  Alan  Balfour, 
Cohen,  Benjamin, 
Colcocit,  lA^illiam  Ferguson, 
Collier,  John  Thomas, 
Corry,  Joseph  Dunklin, 
Crow,  Archie  Floyd, 
Cunningliam,  Geoffrey  Everett, 
Dart,  Sally  Lytle, 
Drauglioxi,  Donald  Avery, 
Dwyer,  William  Dal  ton, 
EVlis,  Robert  Stephen,  Jr., 
Feibleman,  Edward  William, 
Flower,  Clarence  Cottman, 
Floyd,  Paul  Herman, 
Foote,  Tandy  Quisenberry, 
Ford,  Chester  Joseph, 
Foster,  Charles  Shearer, 
Oessner,  Leonard  Edward, 
Grace,  Edwin  Huye, 
Gutierrez,  Jerome 
Haas,  Douglas  Marshall, 
Hirigoyen,  Jean  Raymond, 
Hubert,  Henry  Edward, 
Irwin,  Leon,  Jr., 
Kelly,  George  Francis, 
Kerrigan,  Thomas  Fauvel, 
Laplace,  Gesselly  Joseph, 
Leche,  Richard  Webster, 
Levitan,  Leon, 
Levy,  Louis  Kaufman, 
Lob,  Jyouis  Charles, 
Loria,  Frank  Leo, 
McGraw,  John,  Jr.. 
McLoughlin,  James  Frank, 
Martinez,  Diego  Benigo, 


8238  Spruce 

Baskin,  La. 

Lafourche  Crossing,  La. 

1838  Dublin 

740  Peters 

228  S.  Rampart 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

1706  Jackson 

3527  Carondelet 

Houston,  Tex. 

1407  Bordeaux 

Hesterville,  Miss. 

England,  Ark. 

1904  Palmer 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Amite,  La. 

1406  General  Taylor 

5101  Pitt 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

142 1  Constantinople 

512  Walnut 

1424  Bordeaux 

119  Audubon  Blvd. 

7602  Hampson 

St.  Bernard,  La. 

Bunkie,  La. 

Salado,  Honduras 

3615  Melpomene 

1305  S.  Carrollton 

Lake  Charles,  La 

Hammond,  La. 

1473  Henry  Clay 

25 1 1  Broadway 

1200  Dryades 

163 1  State 

1650  Robert 

721  Octavia 

1328  Webster 

7301  Hampson 

610  Jackson 


Law- Acad. 

Scientific 

,  Law- Acad 

Scientific 

Scientific 

Literary 
Scientific 
Law- Acad. 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 

Literary 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 

Literary 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 

Literary 
Law- Acad. 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Law- Acad. 
Scientific 
Scientific 

Literary 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Scientific 
Law- Acad. 
Law- Acad. 

Literary 
Scientific 
Scientific 

Literary 
Scientific 

Literary 
Scientific 
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Moore,  Elbert  Edmund, 

Bogalusa,  La. 

Morse,  James  Johnston, 

2812  State 

Scientific 

Newburger,  Edwin  Kirby, 

1640  Palmer 

Scientific 

O'Reilly,  Chester  Stephen, 

2610  Royal 

Laiiv-Acad. 

O'Shee,  David  Stafford, 

Alexandria,  La. 

Scientific 

Perkins,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr,, 

Red  Fish,  La. 

l^itcrary 

Polmer,  Samuel  Cahlman, 

Schriever,  La. 

Scientific 

Rhodes,  Grace  Agnes, 

Burtville,  La 

Literary 

Rittenberg,  Leon  Hirsch, 

5807  St.  Charles 

Lriterary 

Romain,  Victor, 

2013  Napoleon 

Scientific 

Sevier,  Victor  Henry, 

Ferriday,  La. 

Scientific 

Simmons,  Fisher  Edward, 

712  Broadway 

Literary 

Stewart,  William, 

2331  Chestnut 

Scientific 

Vories,  Allen  Leftwich,  Jr., 

1459  Henry  Clay 

Scientific 

Walter,  Edward  Fay, 

Winnsboro,  La. 

Literary 

Watkins,  Hugh  Moss, 

Lake  Charles,  La 

Scientific 

Wight,  John  Alfred, 

Hugo,  Okla. 

Scientific 

Winsberg,  Herman, 

Thibodaux.  La. 

Literary 

Wright,  Jim  Tarwater, 

Knoxyille,  Tenn. 

Literary 

SPECIAI, 

STUDENTS 

Bailey,  James  Edwin, 

Slidell,  La. 

Scientific 

Baird,  Mrs.  Thomas  Barton, 

625  Pme 

Literary 

Bryson,  Frederick  Robertson, 

1900  St.  Charles 

Literary 

Cayard,  Robert  Charles, 

1015  Chartres 

Scientific 

Ellis,  Ezekiel  Parke, 

1929  Napoleon 

Literary 

Goldborg,  Albin  Jerdinaud, 

Hopkins,  Minn. 

Scientific 

Hiller,  Melvin  Errol, 

1 1 39  Carondelet 

Scientific 

Hopson,  Horvel  Harrison,  Jr., 

Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Literary 

Reichel,  Ivco  Mordecai, 

21 18  Josephine 

Literary 

Spilman,  Edwin  Badgley, 

Claude,  Tex. 

Scientific 

Wisdom,  Eliza, 

1733  Calhoun 

Literary 

PARTIAI.  STUDENTS 

• 

Abrego,  Maud  Stevanno, 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Bear,  Jacob  Feibleman, 

2912  Napoleon 

Becker,  Ernest  Oscar, 

] 

[683  N.  Claiborne 

Boehm,  Ruth  Marion, 

5342  St.  Charles 

Dale,  Lois, 

Texarkana,  Ark. 

Dawson,  Flora  Mary, 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Fuller,  Harry, 

Bemice,  La. 

Haines,  GyflPord  Knight, 

2 1 19  Coliseum 
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Hawkins,  ZSed  Harold, 
Inrin,  MicHael  Matthew, 
Joftchim,  Kmile  Edward, 
Kalm»  Jake  lyewis, 
Kraemer,  Jolm  Christian,  Jr., 
UBeof .  Nelvil  Louis, 
Moseley,  Hal  Walters, 
Otr,  Benjamin  Palmer, 
Rodriguez,  Antonio  Muniz, 
Scheuermann,  Joseph  Leonhard, 
Shallenberger,  Garvin  Dennis, 
Stem,  Henry, 
Swartzkopf ,  Louis  Leroy, 
Wolff,  Justin  VoUmer, 


Pontchartrain  Grove,  La. 

729  Second 

8506  Apricot 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

2522  Barracks 

20 1 1  Calhoun 

1435  Nashville 

7307  St.  Charles 

Anasco,  P.  R.. 

522  Fern 

2222  Upperline 

7447  Hampson 

5342  St.  Charles 

1522  Aline 


PRK-MKDICAIv  STUDENTS 
SECOND  YEAR 

Burke,  Francis  Marion,  Carmona.Texas 

Butler,  Hull  Wesley,  Kokoma,  Ind, 

McBride,  William  McGinty,  Ansley,  La. 

Warner,  Clyde  Moeur,  Del  Rio,  Texas 

Wliitaker,  James  Bzekiel,  New  Hope,  Ala. 

FIRST  YEAR 


Bailey,  Emory  Lawrence, 
Battalora,  Harold  Joseph, 
Bierhorst,  Henry  Rehm, 
Buchanan,  Alexander  Gordon, 
Campagna,  Maurice, 
Carter,  Clarence  Strouse, 
Cerda,  Salvador,  Jr., 
Cocchiara,  Peter, 
Compton.  James  Ballance, 
Davison,  Emile  Arthur, 
Gaudet,  Janies  Amede^,  Jr., 
Gentling,  Gregory  Philip, 
Grant,  Willie  Leo, 
Hanus,  Joseph  Jacob,  Jr., 
Hubert,  Gaston  Arthur,  Jr., 
Henderson,  Roy  Earl, 
Henderson,  William  Kirby, 
Kem,  John  Ebert, 


Malvern,  Ark. 

4650  Music 

31 16  St.  Claude 

3628  Chestnut 

2938  Grand  Route  St.  John 

Bunkie,  La. 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

1900  Dumaine 

Meeker,  La. 

824  Felicity 

2124  Palmer 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Goose  Creek,  Texas 

Ennis,  Texas 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Longview,  Texas 

Money,  Miss. 

Vamville,  S.  C. 
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Landry,  Odey  Francis,  Delcambre,  I*a. 

Montelepre,  Philip,  2216  Franklin 

Olinde,  Dewey  Joseph,  New  Roads,  I^a. 

Rabb,  Robert  Young,  Bainbridge,  Ga. 

Randazzo,  Matthew  Joseph,  Donaldson ville,  I#a. 

Rosenthal,  Irwin  William,  4026  St.  Charles 

Salazar,  (y  Baldioceda)  Mariano,  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica 

Tinney,  Stanley  Gazzo,  Boutte,  t#a. 

.Werkheiser,  Frank  Earl,  Deemer,  Miss. 
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SENIOR  CLASS 


Aran^o,  Miguel  Ciriaco  de» 
BarToxi,  Cedric  Errol, 
Dnlany,  Benjamin  Joseph, 
Ehrhart,  Hugene  Nicholas, 
Pinkelstein,  Solomon, 
Gastxock,  Edward  Alvin, 
Graveley,  Eugene  Cenas, 
Hammett,  George  Robert, 
Hirscli,  James  Clarence, 
Kelly,  Errol  Edward, 
Lndwig,  Edward  Boland, 
McLeod,  Kenneth, 
Maguire,  Joseph  Paul, 
Mevers,  Roy  Eugene, 
Ramirez,  Alberto  Jesus, 
Slovenko,  Julius, 
Todd,  James  Mulherrin, 
Torre,  Joseph  Jean, 
Turner,  Frank  Albert, 
Ujffy,  Leo  Henry, 
Vallon,  Raoul  James, 
Zibilich,  Anthony  Michael 


Havana,  Cuba 
Alexandria,  La. 
New  Iberia,  La. 
4001  Camp 
1630  Carondelet 
3120  Magazine 
1302  Marengo 
726  Broadway 
2749  Canal 
1200  Port 
5249  Camp 
1905  State 
McDonoghville,  La. 
7912  Poplar 
Manzanillo,  Cuba 
Shpola,  Russia, 
7400  Pearl 
2257  Bayou  Road 
Faulkton,  S.  D. 
131 1  Nashville 
2037  Napoleon 
520  Spain 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Adam,  Clotaire  Lecomte, 
Alvarado,  Enrique, 
Barr,  Coleman  Leroy, 
Bynum,  Edwin  Agustine,  Jr., 
Craig,  Robert  Emmet  2nd., 
Faucheux,  Lewis  Joseph, 
Favrot,  Clifford  Freret, 
Frey,  Herbert  Anthony  Peter, 
Godat,  David  Walter, 
Griswold,  Randolph  Livingston 
Hammett,  Louis  Nicholas, 
Lanphier,  Edward  Conniff, 
I,egeai,  Randall  Frank, 


R.  No.  2,  Station  B. 
Port  Limon,  C.Rica 
8007  St.  Charles 
Texas  City,  Texas 
1 1 38  Third 
Waggaman,  La 
18  Richmond  Place 
3900  Dauphine 
2123  Cambronne 
1424  Second 
726  Broadway 
1430  Octavia 
25 1 1  Esplanade 
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Architecture 
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Chem.  Eng. 
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Chem.  Eng. 
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M.  &  E.  Eng 

Architecture 

Chem.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Architecture 

Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng, 

Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Architecture 

Chem.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 
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Martin,  Joseph  Daniel,  Jr., 
Rau,  John  Eblen, 
Sonntag,  Alexander  Stephen, 
Vallas,  Miner  Howard, 
Walshe,  George  Campbell,  Jr., 
Whitehead,  Edgar,  Jr., 
Zeller,  Louis  Westly, 


191 6  Bienville 
5701  Pitt 
827  Sixth 
7224  Zimple 
1 51 1  Dufossat 
1309  State 
7813  Pearl 


M.  &  E-  Eng. 
Civil  Bng^. 
Chem.  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 


SOPHOMORB   CM-SS 


Atkinson,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.. 
Barnes,  Walter  Jewitt, 
Brandon,  George  Shields, 
Calongne,  Marcel  Benoit, 
Cassagne,  Alphonse  Sylvain  E., 
Dabezies,  Clement  Hypolite, 
Ferguson,  Beverly  Peets, 
Hackett,  James  Bruton, 
Joyner,  Calvin  Nicolas, 
Kahn,  Isadore  Berhnard, 
Kastler,  Arthur  Ordway, 
Kessler,  Sam,  Jr., 
King,  Jean  Myriel, 
Lothrop,  Rex  Elias, 
Mercier,  Walter  Hynson, 
Moenck,  Miguel  Angel, 
MuUer,  Richard  Frotscher, 
Nourse,  Wynne  Rogers, 
Parkerson,  William, 
Pepperman,  Jerome  Orgler, 
Rucks tuhl,  Charles  Wiggins, 
Sharp,  Roger  Post, 
Simon,  George  Manning, 
Sinclair,  James  Louis, 
Voorhies,  Milton  Anthony, 
Weston,  John  Roland, 
Wright,  Charles  Lafayette,  Jr., 
Wyler,  Louis  John, 


181 2  Napoleon 
1654  Valraont 
2938  Palmyra 
923  N.  Hagan 
416  Millaudon 
915  Dauphine 
3448  Chestnut 
Gretna,  La. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
1737  Second 
3125  Chestnut 
Belle  Rose,  La. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
1333  State 
1640  S.  Carrollton 
Las  Palacios,  Cuba 
2627  Coliseum 
7014  S..  Charles 
1527  Calhoun 
Lake  Providence,  La, 
5924  Coliseum 
2539  Napoleon 
St.  Martinville,  La. 
1630  Napoleon 
St.  Martinville,  I^a. 
Logtown,  Miss. 
Timberton,  La. 
530  Jackson 


M 


Civil  Eng. 
&  E,  Eng. 
&  E.  Eng. 
&  E.  Eng. 
Civil  Eng. 
Civil  Eng. 
Civil  Eng. 
&  E.  Eng. 
Civil  Eng. 
Architecture 
Chem.  Eng. 
Chem.  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng, 
Chem.  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 
Architecture 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 
Civil  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 
,  M.&E.Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 
Architecture 
Civil  Eng. 
Chem.  Eng. 
Chem.  Eng. 
Civil  Eng, 
M.  &  E,  Eng! 
Civil  Eng. 


FRESHMAN  CI.ASS 

Abrego,  Maud  Stevanno,  Lake  Charles,  La.        Architecture 

Alvarado,  Alfonso  Port  Limon,Costa  Rica,  Chem. Eng. 

Bailey,  Kenneth  McGrath  Fordoche,  La.,  Civil  Eng. 
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Berea,  Alexander,  Jr., 

Mack,  William  Grant, 

Bloodworth,  Sol,  Jr., 

Blum,  George  Richard, 

Broossard,  Prank  Paul, 

Bninet,  Robert  Marcel, 

Bnja,  Ixmis  Marcus, 

Carter,  John  Henry,  Jr., 

Cognevich,  Dewey, 

Cohen,  Clarence  Anthony, 

Cooley,  Henry  Bell, 

Crawford,  Carroll  Stiles, 

Daly,  I^awrence, 

Dorries,  Karl  Robert, 

Dykers,  John  Reginald. 

Ebau^h,  John  Lynn,  Jr., 

Hiizardi,  Prank  Pace, 

Graham,  David  Rea,  Jr., 

Grej^ory,  William  Bres, 
Grentz,  Leo  Bertran, 
Harper,  Harold  Ruse, 
Hotard,  Albert  Edward, 
Hustedt,  Harry  Herbert. 
Hymel,  Joseph  Rene.  Jr., 
Kuntz,  Warren  Edwin, 
Labb^,  James  Ceasaire, 
Lea,  Rufus  Upton, 
LeDoux,  McLean  Joseph, 
Legeai,  Harold  George, 
Lewis,  George  Richard  Wm., 
Livaudais,  Marcel, 
Lynch,  Charles  Byrne, 
McCollough,  John  Lane, 
McKenzie,  Malcolm  McNeal, 
Marx,  Isadore, 
Middleton,  John  Morris, 
Moynahan,  Roy  Dewey  Bernard, 
Naquin,  Arthur  Joseph,  Jr., 
Nungesser,  Fredk.  Jacob  Kuhn, 
Orr,  Garland  Alexander, 
Parkhouse,  Edward  Demarest, 


7529  St.  Charles 
4204  St.  Charles 
901  Burdette 
Donaldson ville,  I^a. 
Breaux  Bridge,  La. 
2714  Canal 
1132  N.  Gayoso 
1220  Pine 
Nairn,  La. 
5010  Freret 
5526  Chestnut 
Gretna,  La 
Opelousas,  I^a. 
Biloxi,  Miss. 
8320  Sycamore 
5830  Pitt 
2222  Dublin 
7025  Freret 
630  Pine 

McDonoghville,  I*a 
2017  Peters 
235  Lavergne 
6320  Story 
1 129  Jackson 
1030  Arabella, 
Broussard,  La. 
5320  Dan  n eel 
124 1  Harmony 
251 1  Esplanade 
3027  Esplanade 
7903  Elm 
1 43 1  Tulane 
Ceiba,  Spanish  Hond 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
Bogalusa,  La. 
21 15  State 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Alexandria,  La. 
529  Jackson 
7307  Si.  Charles 
1444  Calhoun 


M 


M 
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Chem.  Eng. 
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Chem. 
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Prescott,  Coulter  Ball, 

4933  Chestnut 

M.  &  E.  Eng.gj^ 

Rainold,  Frank  Edward, 

1839  Calhoun 

Civil  Eng. 

Rainold,  Harry  Buddig, 

Pass  Christian,  Miss.       Civil  Eng. 

Richardson,  John  Benjamin, 

1212  Seventh 

M.  &  E.  Eng.^  ; 

Richardson,  Lewis  Johnson, 

12 1 2  Seventh 

Chem.  Eng.  ^ 

Rodriguez,  Henry  Edward, 

1300  Mandeville 

Civil  Eng. 

Rosen,  Louis  Leucht, 

12  Rosa  Park 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Schwartz,  Simon  Bernard, 

1807  Upperline 

Civil  Eng.    - 

Singer,  Benjamin, 

1 82 1  Terpsichore 

Chem.  Eng.    — 

Spaar,  William  Hobson, 

3313  Palmyra 

Civil  Eng.    _- 

Vennard,  Wickliffe  Black, 

836  Cherokee 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Voss,  Helmuth  Carlyle, 

7800  Jeanette 

Civil  Eng.     ^ 

Williams,  Eugene  Bernard, 

830  Audubon 

Civil  Eng.     j 

Willoz,  Armand  Louis, 

1221  N.  Tonti 

Civil  Eng.     > 

Wolff,  Justin  Vollmer, 

1522  Aline 

Civil  Eng.       ) 

SPBCIAI. 

STUDENTS 

'  •' 

Gazin,  Rhea  Marguerite 

7003  F't'nbleau  Drive  Architecture 

Ginsberg,  Harry, 

5341  St.  Charles 

Architecture 

Maddox,  James  Hamilton, 

Perthshire,  Miss. 

Architecture       | 

Torre,  Louis  Jean, 

2257  Bayou  Road 

Chem.  Eng. 
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A — Course  in  Art.        C — College.        E — Course  in  Education. 
M — Course  in  Music.        •  — Partial  Course. 


SENIOR  CI^SS 

Asct&affenburg,  Coral ie  Schaefer, 

C. 

4900  St.  Charics 

Baocich,  Eunice, 

A. 

3737  Gentilly 

Bancroft,  Emma  Claire, 

A. 

2423  Berlin 

B^den,  Lyda  Livermore,  B.  A.* 

C. 

1 1 22  First 

Bl&kely,  Dorothy  l,eota, 

A. 

1 2 15  Washington 

^aff«Ty,  Katherine, 

C. 

1228  Race 

Celestin,  Dewey  Susie, 

C. 

Houma,  La. 

Chalaron,  Magda, 

C. 

1509  Pine 

Colbert,  Nell  WUliams, 

E. 

1 1 15  Henry  Clay 

Covington,  Francis  Marion, 

E. 

Summit,  Miss. 

Danziger,  Miriam  Martha, 

A. 

6120  Saratoga 

Delchftinps,  Miriam  Regina, 

C. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Denis,  Ida  Ruth,  B.  A.* 

C. 

1 315  Jackson 

Discon,  Mercedes  Clothilde, 

C. 

2467  Royal 

deOmellas,  Virginia  Amelia, 

C. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Dreyfus,  Yvonne, 

C. 

1834  Upperline 

Ellis,  Marguerite  Butler, 

C. 

1222  Third 

Fry,  Gladys  Moxey,  B.M.* 

M. 

908  Fern 

Garland,  Rietta  Glassel,  B.  A.* 

*C. 

1639  Arabella 

Gauche,  Vivien,  B.  A.* 

C. 

4802  St.  Charles 

Glenny,  Edith,  B.  A.* 

C. 

1435  Webster 

Hafkesbring,  Hazel  Roberta, 

C. 

318  Seguin 

Havard,  Katharine,  B.  A.* 

C. 

25  Audubon 

Heller,  Ruth, 

C. 

1828  Marengo 

Hester,  Harrison  Palmer, 

A. 

1524  Fourth 

Hill,  Amelia  Jean,  B.  A.  Ed,* 

E. 

4401  Carondelet 

Howell,  Harriett, 

C. 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

Joachim,  Isabelle  Walburga, 

E. 

636  Second 

Jungle,  Ida, 

C. 

2506  Bienville 

Kahn,  Rose, 

C. 

1737  Second 

Lamberton,  Genevieve  Isabel, 

C. 

1 22 1  Seventh 

Landon,  Alice  Reeves, 

C. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Langham,  Emily, 

A. 

Houston,  Tex. 
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Langhetee,  Jeanne  Agnes, 

C. 

3238  Grand  Route  St.  John 

Levy,  Amelia, 

E. 

SlideU,  La. 

Lombard,  Lucile  Marie, 

C. 

574  Walnut 

Lund,  Viola  Frances, 

E. 

1415  Harmony 

Naime,  Mathilde  Amelia, 

C. 

1219  Valence 

Parham,  Mildred,  Diploma  in  Art 

;,•    C. 

1429  Seventh 

Parker,  Mary  Virginia, 

E. 

2303  Pcytania 

Parsons,  Anna  Mary  Carolyn,  B.  A 

.,Ed„* 

E.                1430  Henry  Clay 

Peret,  Marcelle  Martinet, 

C. 

1837  Bienville 

Rightor,  Alice  Athenia, 

C. 

7428  McCarthy 

Robert,  Emeline  Marie, 

A. 

3234  Ursuline 

Rocquet,  Corinne  Marie, 

C. 

1260  Esplanade 

Ross,  Yvonne  Holly, 

C. 

2105  Berlin 

Rugan,  Gethyii  Ball, 

C.  &E 

2715  St.  Charles 

Sessums,  Charlotte  Galleher, 

M. 

2919  St.  Charles 

Settoon,  Nathalie  LeBeuf, 

C. 

1526  Washington 

Sharp,  Margaret  Hemdon, 

E. 

7325  St.  Charles 

Shropshire,  Emma  Marion, 

C. 

2223  Banks 

Snyder,  Edyth  Mildred,  B.  A.* 

C. 

1597  Exposition  Blvd. 

Socola,  Bianca, 

E. 

1331  Dumaine 

Thompson,  Susan  Dorothy,* 

C. 

1812  Calhoun 

Urban,  Lylian  Badger,  B.  A.* 

E. 

3541  Carondelet 

Vairin,  Aphra,  B.A.* 

M. 

19  Audubon  Place 

Walmsley,  LucindaGoodall.B.  A.' 

»C. 

1313  First 

Weeks,  Margaret, 

C, 

New  Iberia,  La. 

Weil,  Hermione,  B,A,* 

C. 

18  Audubon  Place 

Wheeless,  Myrtis  Lea 

E. 

1729  Gen.  Taylor 

Wogan,  Cecile  Marie, 

C. 

1739  Marengo 

Wood,  Frankie  Eliza, 

C. 

2139  Elysian  Field 

JUNIOR  CI«ASS 

Ayres,  Katheriiie  Stuart, 

C. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bate,  Eunice  Lea, 

A. 

7901  Poplar 

Beattie,  Margaret  Hayne, 

A. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Black,  Ida  Lise, 

C. 

1329  Octavia 

Blank,  Hilda, 

A. 

7519  Hampson 

Bostick,  Ruth  Marguerite, 

C. 

5344  Coliseum 

Bradford,  Andrina  Effie  Grace,  * 

M. 

731  Howard 

Brown,  Gladys  Sadie, 

M. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Clark,  Myrtle  Evelyn, 

C. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Cohn,  Fannie, 

c. 

4706  St.  Charles 

Cotonio,  Inez  Marie, 

E. 

2309  Palmer 
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Cotonio,  Margherita  Judicia, 
Cottman,  Estelle  Virginia/ 
Dietze,  Charlotte  Amy, 
Dreyfous,  Caroline  Helen, 
Dreyfus,  Berenice, 
Dminm,  Dorothy  Katherine, 
Duval,  Leonora  Bisland, 
Ellis,  Julia, 

Fisher,  Elizabeth  Victoria, 
Fricdrichs,  Helene  Oehmichen, 
Fulham,  Ruth  Drew, 
Gill,  Olyve  Bryant, 
Gladden,  LaReine  Hill,* 
Grevemberg,  Helen  Josephine, 
Guthrie,  Agnes  Marsh, 
Etogen,  Dorothea  Marceline, 
Israel,  Ruth  Caroline,* 
Katz,  Adaline  Jerrie, 
Kessler,  Lillian  Louise, 
Koch,  Anna  Protscher, 
Lob,  Ethel  Louise, 
Lund,  Georgejean, 
Mackenzie,  Helen, 
Magruder,  Evangeline, 
McArdle,  Golda  Mary,* 
McFetridge,  Katherine  Louise, 
McLellan,  Anna, 
McLeod,  Margaret  Inglis, 
Meyer,  Ruth  Charlotte, 
Moore,  Evelyn  Lowry, 
Morgan,  Calista  Airey, 
Naff,  Merrimac, 
Newburger,  Mina  Esther, 
Odenheimer,  Marian  Helen, 
O'Kelley,  Lucile, 
O'Shee,  Julia  Anna, 
Parkerson,  Alice  Stirling, 
Parks,  Martha  Manier, 
Pigott,  Evelyn, 
Reboul,  Ruth  Harvey, 
Richardson,  Annie  Lucile 


c. 

2309  Palmer 

E. 

1022  Washington 

C. 

5524  Prytania 

C. 

1 140  Jackson 

C. 

1834  Upperline 

C. 

Gretna,  La. 

E. 

Houma,  La. 

E. 

Rayville,  La. 

C. 

27 1 1  Calhoun 

E. 

220  S.  Pierce 

E. 

2128  Berlin 

C. 

2333  Camp 

E. 

6027  Pitt 

C. 

8514  Sycamore 

E. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

A. 

Covington,  La. 

E. 

5316  Dryades 

C. 

700  Broadway 

C. 

7223  St  Charles 

C. 

2627  Coliseum 

C. 

1650  Robert 

C. 

141 5  Harmony 

E. 

Thibodeaux,  La. 

A. 

1230  Louisiana 

M. 

8123  Green 

C. 

4810  St.  Charles 

C. 

2108  Napoleon 

M. 

1905  State 

C. 

1224  Constantinople 

E. 

1523  Terpsichore 

E. 

1520  Felicity 

E. 

Bastrop,  La. 

C. 

1640  Palmer 

C. 

5225  St.  Charles 

C. 

1 70 1  Marengo 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

E. 

1527  Calhoun 

E. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

C. 

3706  Prytania 

E. 

2106  Chartres 

C. 

Grand  Cane,  La. 
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Roussel,  Marguerite  Amelie,  E. 

Saunders,  Caryetta,  C. 

Savell,  Dolly  Anna,  E. 

Schuler,  Alma  Catherine,  M. 

Seago,  Mary  Mallard,  C. 

Sexton,  Frances,  M. 

Shields,  Cora  Isabel,  C. 

Voss,  Thelma  Gladys,  C. 

Waldo,  Ivy  Elliott,  C. 

Wall,  Emma  Elizabeth,  C. 

Wallace,  Saresta  Lucie,  E. 

Wallis,  Juanita  Angele,  C. 

Warriner,  Mary  Mercer,  A. 

Weeks,  Mildred,  C. 

Wharton,  Helen  Coyle,  A. 

White,  EUene  Tobin,  C. 

Zigler,  Ann  Elizabeth,  C. 

SOPHOMORE  ChASS 

Abaunza,  Consuelo  Dorothy,  C. 

Alker,  Virginia  Louise,  C. 

Arrington,  Maude  Venables,  C. 

Barrett,  Imogene,  C. 

Becker,  Lydia,  C. 

Becnel,  Dorothy  Amelie,  C. 

Belden,  Belle  Adele  A. 

Bohnstorff,  Alfrieda  Augusta,  E. 

Bonvillain,  Marie  Virginia,  C. 
Bradford ,  Martha  Helena  Frances ,    M , 

Brown,  Marion,  C. 

Burkenroad,  Edna  Fannie,  C. 

Caffery,  Bethia,  E. 

Cage,  Rosa  Bayless,  M. 

Campbell,  Lula  Mae,  E. 

Chalaron,  Corinne  Marie,  A. 

Chase,  Zou  Pearl,  E. 

Chopin,  Julia  Josephine,  A. 

Comeaux,  Jeanne,  E. 

Cook,  Kathleen,  E. 

Cothran,  Adelaide  Gammon,  E. 

Cummings,  Amy  Emerson,  C. 

Curran,  Mildred,  C. 


Patterson,  La. 
2925  Coliseum 
2429  Gen.  Taylor 
6028  Pitt 
19 1 7  Berlin 
Hazlehurst,  Miss. 
421  Vallette 
Bogalusa,  La. 
5217  Perrier 
24  Andubon 
Woodville,  Miss. 
Houma,  La. 
1525  Short 
New  Iberia,  La, 
1329  St.  Andrew 
163 1  Esplanade 
4619  Perrier 

7003  St.  Charles 
1635  State 
Trenton,  Ky. 
705  Pelican 
2309  Chippewa 
1 5 10  Arabella 
1122  First 
8141  Oak 
Houma,  La. 
731  Howard 
1020  Robert 
7733  St.  Charles 
1228  Race 
Riverside,  Cal, 
Morgan  City,  La. 
1509  Pine 
Alexandria,  La. 
Derry,  La. 
Youngsville,  La* 
Grand  Cane,  La. 
2705  Prytania 
Henderson,  Ky. 
7319  Hampson 
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DeBuys,  Hlise  Lagan,* 
dc  la  Cruz,  Ruth  Pauline, 
DeLnca,  Jennie  Rose, 
deMilt,  Irma  I/mise, 
Diboll,  Frcuices  Louise, 
Douglas*  Dorothy, 
Ellis »  Martina  Hamilton, 
Ellswortli,  Olive  Erminie. 
Pell,  Marjorie  Mercer, 
Fenner,  Martha  Elizabeth, 
Ferrata,  Blena  Marie,* 
Flower,  Clara  Hope, 
Fortier,  Mina  Estelle 
Gardiner,  Gussie  Thelma, 
Gatz,  Irene,* 
Gay,  Corinne,* 
Gillespe,  Sallie, 
Graner,  Dorothy  Rainold, 
Gregory,  Elizabeth, 
Grossman,  Odette,* 
Gueydan,  Jeanne, 
Harrison,  Emily  Bondurant, 
Hay,  Dorothy  Alice, 
James,  Aza  Mercer,* 
Jett,  Ellen  DeSaussure, 
Johnson,  Emma  Lucille, 
Kastlcr,  Ruth  Ordway, 
Kearny,  Laura  Buckner, 
Kemper,  Delaware,* 
Kent,  Esther, 
Kerlin,  Christine, 
Kling,  Muriel  Adelaide, 
Learned,  Elizabeth  Yerger, 
Lenoir,  Vida  Lamkin, 
Levi,  Irma  Gladys, 
Levy,  Alice  Julia,* 
Lindenfield,  Bertha, 
Luzenberg,  Katharine  Hardy, 
Lyman,  Isabel  McCown, 
Mayer,  Tess  Barbara, 
McConnell,  Margaret  Neilson, 


E. 

1907  Berlin 

E. 

McDonoghville,  La. 

E. 

2830  DeSoto 

C. 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

M. 

941  Eleonore 

C. 

1205  N.  Lopez 

E. 

Amite,  La. 

M. 

McComb,  Miss. 

A. 

4528  Prytania 

E. 

25 1 1  St.  Charles 

E. 

2705  Chestnut 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

E. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

E. 

Gueydan,  La. 

E.      - 

2027  Coliseum 

E. 

Selma,  Ala. 

A. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

E. 

1633  First 

C. 

630  Pine 

M. 

15 18  Fourth 

E. 

Gueydan,  La. 

E. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

C. 

6035  Prytania 

E. 

Eoyce,  La. 

A. 

Collierville,  Tenn. 

E. 

DeQuincy,  La. 

C. 

3125  Chestnut 

C. 

1572  Henry  Clay 

E, 

Franklin,  La. 

C. 

Kentwood,  La. 

E. 

Homer,  La. 

M. 

New  Iberia,  La. 

E.  . 

Natchez,  Miss. 

E. 

McComb.  Miss. 

C. 

8223  Panola 

A. 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

C. 

Lexington,  Tenn. 

C. 

1230  State 

C. 

1233  Fern 

C. 

5234  Pitt 

C. 

1586  Calhoun 
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Melville,  Helen, 
Morgan,  Fay,* 
Morse,  Jessie  Barclay, 
Moses,  Marie  Theard,* 
Neilson,  Viola  Lee, 
North,  Marion, 
O'Donnell,  Ellen  Florence, 
Parkhouse,  Edith  Demarest, 
Perkins,  Georgie  May, 
Perkins,  Ophelia  Hardesty, 
Peters,  Olga  Veronica, 
Randolph,  Nan  Conner, 
Renaud,  Mary  Bell, 
Reynolds,  Luda  Elizabeth, 
Richard,  Bert.Elise, 
Rightor,  helisL  Marguerite, 
Roane,  Jessie  Bryce, 
Rock,  Marion, 
Sanders,  Winnie  Davis, 
Sandoz,  Hilda  Marie, 
Scherck,  Fannie  Vera, 
Schmidt,  Aurelia  Marie, 
Scooler,  Irma  Sarah, 
Seago,  Dorothy  Wilson, 
Sexton,  Dana, 
Seymour,  Isabel  Doane, 
Sharp,  Stephanie  Vema, 
Smith,  Daisy  Belle, 
Still  well,  Matilda  Hall, 
Stouse,  Mabel  Marie, 
Sugarman,  Sally  Salinger, 
Supple,  Catherine  Rosa, 
Taylor,  Ruth  Georgianna,* 
Thalheim,  Ruth  Sophie, 
Thrall,  Bemice  Marie, 
Unruh,  Irma  Amelia, 
Vairin,  Martha  Bruce, 
VanHorn,  Marie  lyouise, 
Wallace,  Mary  Octaire, 
Watson,  Helen, 
Wetzel,  LuU  Davis, 


E. 

iioi  Berlin 

E. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

C. 

6037  Pcrrier 

C. 

1929  Esplanade 

E. 

1923  Richmond  Place 

E. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

E. 

336  BellvUle 

C. 

1444  Calhoun 

E. 

M. 

Red  Pish,  U. 

A. 

2309  Carondelet 

E. 

Bayou  Goola,  La. 

E. 

614s  St.  Charles 

C. 

Arcadia,  La. 

E. 

MelvUle,  La. 

C. 

7428  Macarty 

A. 

3231  Marengo 

C. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

M. 

Troy,  Ala. 

E. 

Opelousas,  La. 

C. 

5215  Perrier 

E. 

13 16  Harmony 

E. 

4900  St.  Charles 

C. 

1917  Berlin 

M. 

Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

E. 

1919  State 

E. 

2539  Napoleon 

E. 

Franklin,  La, 

E. 

Selma,  Ala. 

C. 

382  Broadway 

E. 

2010  Palmer 

E. 

Bayou  Goula,  La. 

E. 

Tyro,  Kan. 

E. 

Gretna.  La. 

A. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

E. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

E. 

19  Audubon  Place 

C. 

1209  Lowerline 

E. 

Cinclare,  La« 

E. 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

E. 

Monroe,  La. 
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Wile.  Isabel, 

E. 

Shreveport,  La. 

WUkins.  Virginia  Averyl. 

E. 

Jennings,  La. 

Wilson,  Eleanor  Genevieve, 

C. 

1457  Calhoun 

Wilson,  Kate  Lucinda, 

E. 

Morning  Sun,  Iowa 

Withers,  Louise  Fontaine, 

C. 

Greensboro,  Ala. 

Woodville,  Wilhelmina  Bleker, 

C. 

1 1 12  State 

Yoong,  Blanche  LeSassier, 

E. 

Goldman,  La. 

ZoeUcr.  Adelaide  Mary, 

C. 

15 19  Calhoun 

FRBSHMAN  CLASS 

Aaron,  Josephine  Belmont, 

A. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Abrauis,  Hortense,* 

C. 

1833  Berlin 

Adamson,  Elean<Mr  Hunt, 

E. 

Hammond,  La. 

Adler,  Helen  Coleman, 

E. 

21 13  St.  Charles 

Alford.  Louise,* 

E. 

McComb,  Miss. 

Allen,  Ava  Enna,* 

E. 

Henderson,  Tenn. 

Andrews,  Louis  Elizabeth, 

E. 

1628  Felicity 

Armstrong,  Hattie  Mae, 

E. 

237  Bermuda 

Baccich,  Anna  Eulalia, 

E. 

3737  Gentilly  Terrace 

Barkdull.  Phyllis, 

E. 

3027  DeSoto 

Baumgartner,  Lucile  Taylor, 

C. 

1 13 1  Delachaise 

Bein,  Emily  Margaret, 

A. 

510  Lowerline 

Bouden,  Mabel  Sandford, 

E. 

7004  St.  Charles 

Bourdette,  Freda, 

C, 

740  Peters  Ave. 

Bourgeois,  Camille  Jackson, 

E. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Brady,  lone  Edwina, 

C. 

Octavia  Apts. 

Brian,  Lucia  Leek, 

C. 

3607  Chestnut 

Brock,  Annis  Lorraine, 

E. 

Tallapoosa,  Ga. 

Brown,  Mildred, 

C. 

7928  Oak 

Burgas,  Beate, 

E. 

2015  Robert 

Burke,  Georgie  Favre, 

M. 

82i9Neron 

Butler,  Harriet  Mathews, 

E. 

Baines,  La. 

Bynun,  Amelia  Sophia, 

E. 

Monroe,  La. 

Charbonnet,  Berthe  Odile, 

E. 

1608  Esplanade 

Chase,  Fannie  George, 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Chauvin,  Mabel  Josephine, 

C. 

EUendale.  La. 

Clancy,  Gladys  Julia, 

E. 

Kenner,  La. 

Clark,  Marie  Thompson,* 

M. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Cohen,  Myra  Ettelson. 

C. 

Mobile.  Ala. 

Cohen,  Rebekah, 

E. 

Coahoma,  Miss. 

Cooper,  Ursula  Cary, 

C. 

2302  Octavia 

Crusel,  Laura  Lucile,* 

A. 

1637  Constantinople 
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Dameron,  Alice  Ivy, 

E. 

I&20  State 

Daniel,  Frances, 

C. 

Columbus.  Ga. 

Davenport,  Gladys  Louise, 

C. 

546  Esplanade 

Davis,  Sarah. 

C. 

3i9Seguin 

Davis,  Virginia  Marie, 

E. 

Ansley,  La. 

DePass,  Mabel  Batte, 

C. 

7901  Oak 

deReyna,  Yvonne,* 

C. 

1224  N.  Claiborne 

Dinwiddie,  Emily  Bledsoe, 

E. 

1467  Arabella 

Dobbs,  Annie  Hahr, 

A. 

Marietta,  Ga. 

Dodge,  Nellie  Burbank, 

C. 

3102  St.  Charles 

Ehlers,  Helena  Mary, 

E. 

130  Lavergne 

Erwin,  Goldie  Estelle, 

E. 

Oakdale,  La. 

Faulk,  Louise  Elizabeth, 

E. 

Monroe,  ha. 

Fernandez,  Yvonne  Gabrielle, 

C. 

102 1  N.  Derbigny 

Fischer,  Giace, 

C. 

271 1  Calhoun 

Fisher,  Muriel  LeRoy, 

E. 

816  Pine 

Frawley,  May  Rita, 

E. 

4136  Cleveland 

Frey,  Beatrice  Rheia, 

C. 

1562  N.  Broad 

Fuerst,  Miriam  Mendes, 

C. 

21 15  Peters  Ave. 

Gihon,  Katharine  Evadne,* 

C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glynn,  Winifred  Wilson, 

E. 

Glynn,  La. 

Goodman,  Frieda  Fanny, 

C. 

1636  Peniston 

Grant,  Emma  Nathalie, 

A. 

21 12  Berlin 

Guillot,  Mildred,* 

M. 

Napoleonville,  La. 

Hart,  Rosa  Lucille, 

C. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Hatch.  Carrie  Elizabeth, 

E. 

Buckner,  La. 

Hatch.  Mary  Mhoon, 

E. 

Buckner,  La. 

Henriques,  Dorothy  Margaret, 

E. 

4926  Magazine 

Herbert,  Mary  Alice, 

E. 

1637  Eighth 

Hess,  Alice  M., 

E. 

1220  Short 

Hopkins,  Corinne  Marie, 

E. 

730  Esplanade 

Isaacs,  Sarah  Oesterman, 

C. 

1692  Robert 

Jackson,  Carrie  Floumoy, 

E. 

Doyline,  La. 

JoflFrion,  Eva-Lou, 

E. 

Lecompte,  La. 

Johnston,  Christine  Love, 

E, 

722  Lowerline 

Jones,  Florette, 

E. 

Lutcher,  La. 

Kahn,  Sadie  Ethel, 

E. 

Rayne,  La. 

Kansas,  Adele  Ida, 

A. 

7418  Maple 

Kemp,  Yvonne  Lewise, 

E. 

1409  State 

Kirk  wood,  Julia  AUie, 

t. 

137  S.  Scott 

Koch,  Emilie  Frotacher, 

E. 

2627  Coliseum 
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Lampert,  Hazel  Irene, 

E. 

141 2  Milan 

Lampert,  Helen  Katharine, 

C. 

1412  Milan 

Latlirop,  Berthe  Martin, 

E. 

928  Broadway 

Lawler,  Ruth  Curry, 

M. 

Bryan,  Tex. 

Levy,  Ida  Emily, 

E. 

Franklin,  La. 

Lev^,  Lillian,* 

E. 

1700  Robert 

Lindsey,  Clothilde  Stoples, 

C. 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

Luehrmann,  Hazel  Adele, 

E. 

1731  Valence 

Lnria,  Marguerite  Eloise, 

M. 

1305  Broadway 

Machauer,  Hortense  Rosa, 

A. 

1 18  Park  Row 

Ma^ruder,  Bessie  Wailes, 

E. 

Woodville,  Miss* 

Maher,  Katherine  French, 

C. 

8229  Spruce 

Marshall,  Horace  Miller, 

C 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Marshall,  Margaret  Laura, 

E. 

1803  Howard 

Martyn,  Ruth  Auguste, 

C. 

1 103  State 

Matthew,  Emma  Bieber, 

E. 

1 106  Peniston 

McCay,  Anna  Conner, 

E. 

1204  Race 

Mcllhenny,  Rosemary, 

.    A. 

Avery,  Island,  La. 

Meek,  Evelyn, 

M. 

Kosciusko,  Miss. 

Moody,  Velna  Monroe, 

E. 

1315  Louisiana 

Moore,  Sidney  Elder, 

E. 

1424  Philip 

Ochs,  Hertnina  Minnette, 

E. 

7900  Jeannette 

O'Connor,  Camille  Jeanne, 

.    E. 

3804  St.  Charles 

Orr,  Dorothy, 

E. 

1318  Nashville 

Parham,  Mary  Lister, 

E. 

1429  Seventh 

Pepperman,  Catnille  Preida, 

E. 

Lake  Providence,  La. 

Peters,  Florence, 

E. 

Winnfield,  La. 

Pierpont,  Nellie  Flower, 

C. 

2020  Amelia 

Pool,  Pearl  Cecelia, 

A. 

7903  Zimple 

Porch,  Elizabeth  Ethel,* 

E. 

1227  Webster 

Prichard,  Kate  Doniphan, 

E. 

Harrisonburg,  La. 

Provosty,  Jeanne  LeDoux, 

E. 

New  Roads,  La. 

Randolph,  Lelia  Peirce,* 

E. 

1817  Calhoun 

Reaney,  Georgiana, 

C. 

U.  S.  Immigration  Station 

Renaud,  Lucy  Webb, 

E. 

6145  St.  Charles 

Rexach,  Adele  Marie, 

E. 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

Roberts,  Kathleen  Elizabeth, 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Roberts,  Lyda  Broad, 

C. 

401 1  Carondelet 

Rock,  Betty, 

C. 

Lake  Charies,  La. 

Roquet,  Marietta  Louise, 

C. 

1260  Esplanade 

St.  Paul,  Helene  Louise, 

E. 

1240  N.  Johnson 
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Shumake,  Clara  Dee. 

E. 

Pineville,  La. 

Simmons,  Wilma  Inez, 

E. 

Sitman,  Louise  Ethel, 

E. 

Burtville,  La. 

Slack,  Caroline  Louise, 

C. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Slack,  Cecilia  Benjamin, 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Smith,  Minna  Watson,* 

E. 

Hillhouse,  Miss. 

Snell,  Marcia  Louise, 

C. 

8238  Sycamore 

Snoddy,  Mary  Josephine, 

E. 

Gueydan,  La, 

Stewart,  Minnie  Louise, 

C. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Stratton,  Flora  Henry, 

E. 

1520  Soniat 

Texada,  Margaret  Ker, 

E. 

Boyce,  La. 

Thompson,  Bert, 

C. 

Boyce,  La. 

Threefoot,  Yetta  Carleen, 

E. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Townsend,  Margaret  Faye, 

E. 

St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Troy,  Nina  Webb, 

E. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Vick,  Doris  Nancy, 

C. 

6018  Hurst 

Ware,  Florence  Hilda, 

C. 

6053  Laurel 

Weil,  Estelle  Alice, 

C. 

Corpus  Christ!.  Tex. 

Wetzel,  Lamy,* 

A. 

Monroe,  La. 

Withan,  Elsie  Margaret, 

E. 

Diamond  P.  O.,  La. 

Wooster,  Margaret, 

E. 

CentreviUe,  La. 

Zenor,  Stella, 

E. 

Calumet,  P.  0.,La. 

Zuber,  Willie, 

C. 

Auburn,  Ala. 

GRADUATE  ART 

Augustin,  Esther, 

8139  Birch 

Bartlett,  Gladys, 

2805  Carondelet 

Bultmann,  Ruth, 

1137  Peters 

Craig,  Fanny  Hampton, 

1 138  Third 

Favrot,  Carmen  Freret 

18  Richmond  Place 

Fowler,  Dorothy  Lee 

14 19  Henry  Cla^ 

Hecht,  Lynne  Watkins, 

121 1  Calhoun 

Huck ,  Margaret, 

1636  St.  Mary 

Pattison,  Elizabeth  Kemp, 

470  Pine 

Williams,  Lois  MacGovock, 

1726  Carrollton 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Breazeale,  Katberine  Henry, 

C. 

Natchitouches,  La. 

Brousseau,  Mary  Lee  White, 

M. 

14 13  Peters  Ave. 

Carey,  RoseE., 

E. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fischer,  Agatha  Lahmen, 

A. 

Lafitte,  P.  0.,  La. 

Goddard,  Jane 

E. 

Freeport,  HI. 

Grace,  Mary  Henrietta, 

C. 

7602  Hampton 
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Grace,  Virginia  Elizabeth, 

C. 

Hargis,  Etta  Marie 

E. 

Krebs,  Katharine  Sheridan 

E. 

Lea,  Anne  Campbell, 

C. 

Massa,  Edna  Marie, 

M. 

McEnery,  Evelyn, 

E. 

Park,  Vega, 

M. 

Pel  ton,  Lois  Katheriue 

E. 

Tiblier,  Octaive  M. 

E. 

ART 

CRAFTSMEN 

Bailey,  Henrietta  Davidson, 
Burke,  Alma  Mason, 
Delavigne,  Marie, 
Holt,  Sally  Shepherd, 
Irvine,  Sadie  Agnes  Estelle, 
King,  Nina  Ansley, 
Levy,  Miriam  Flora, 
Littlejohn,  Cynthia  Pugh, 
Mauras,  Juanita  Marie, 
Simpson,  Anna  Frances, 


7602  Hampson 

2613  Napoleon 

154 1  Seventh 

3430  Coliseum 

4434  Magnolia 

1233  St.  Mary 

2031  Baronne 

349  Audubon 

1519  Joseph 

3315  DeSoto 

102 1  Nashville 

2309  Columbus 

1434  Pleasant 

1218  Valmont 

1749  Coliseum 

Franklin,  La. 

1 22 1  Leontine 

4319  S.  Johnson 

1424  Amelia 
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Allison,  Andrew,  B.  S.,  M.  A.  (Tulan€  Univ.) 
Psychology,  Education 

Beard,  Hazel  Herbert,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ,) 

Paychology,  Philosophy,  History 

Becker,  Ernest  Oscar,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ.) 
German,  Spanish 

Cabral,  Harry  Ren^,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ.) 
French,  Spanish 

Chamberlain,  Izanna  Leland, 

French 

Dawson,  Flora  Mary,  B.  A.  (Univ,  of  Nebraska)  • 
French,  Spanish 

Prantz,  Louis  Theodore,  B.  E.  ( lulane  Univ.) 
Blectriv*al  Engineering 

Frye,  Beatrice,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ.) 

History,  English 

Haines,  Gyfford  Knight,  B.  A.  (  Tulane  Univ.) 
Histoiy,  Economics 

Kendall.  John  Smith,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ.) 

History,  Spanish,  Philosophy 

Land,John  Samuel,  B.  A.  (Presby.  Col.  ofS.  C.) 
B.  D.  (Columbia  Theol.  Sent.) 

English,  Philosophy 

Lund,  Mary  Isabel,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ.) 
I^tin,  English 

Many,  Anna  Estelle,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  (  Tulane  Univ.)     1325  Henry  Clay 

Philosophy 

O'Meara,  Katherine  Carr,  B.  A.  {Tulane  Univ.)  802  State 

English,  German 

Pfaff ,  Caroline  Sydonie,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ. )  4868  Constance 

German,  English 

Raymond,  Mary,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ.)  1^2/^  Nashville 

Bacteriology,  Pathology 

Richardson,  Lillie,  B.  A.  {Tulane  Univ.)  1729  Coliseum 

History,  English 

Shallenberger,  Garvin  Dennis,  B.  S.  (Okla.  A.  &  M.  College) 

B.  S.  ( Tulane  Univ. )    2220  Upperline 
Chemistry,  Physics.  Mathematics 

Sumner,  Mary  Clayton,  B.  A.(  Tulane  Univ.) 

Psychology 

Sumner,  Theodora  Duval,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ.) 
English,  French 


Kiangyin^  China, 
Savannah^  Ga, 
1683  N.  Claiborne 
714  FrenckffteM 
Des  Moines^  la, 
Weslfield,  N.   V. 
•j^idjeannetie 
5232  Coliseutn 
21 19  Coliseum 
508  Millaudon 

5519  Prytania 
14 15  Harmony 


Veters,  Anna  Judge,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  (Tulane  Uuiv.) 

English 

V088,  Albert  Luther,  B.  A.,  M.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ.) 

German 

Westfeldt,  Lulie,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ,) 

Economics,  Philosophy 

— 410— 


1427  Delachaise 

1427  Delachaise 

2007  Peniston 

819  First 

1626  Seventh 
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THREE  YEAR  COURSE 


THIRD  YEAR 

Allain,  Alexander  Stevenson, 

Atkinson,  Eva  Lilian, 

A.  B..  Hunter  College.  1914. 

Baer,  Jacob  Peibelman, 

Dre3rfous,  George  Abel, 

A.  B.,  Tulane  University.  1914; 
1,1^  B..  Harvard  University,  1917. 

Ginsberg,  George  Joel, 

Heller,  Isaac  Scherck, 

A.  B..  Talane  University.  1914; 
1,1^  B.,  Harvard  University.  1917. 

tjones,  William  Walter, 

Miller.  Philip  Angnstin, 

Morris,  Edgar  Taylor, 

A.  B..  Tulane  University.  1916. 

Pybum,  Aubrey  Mackay, 
A.  B..  Vanderbilt.  1914. 

Saunders,  Eugene  Davis 

Sinx>n,  James  Dudley,  Jr., 

Trufant,  Samuel  Adams,  Jr., 

Waldo,  Rudolph  Henry, 

Weil,  Herbert  Schwartz 

A.  B..  Tulane  University.  1916. 

SBCOND  VKAR 


6214  St.  Charles  Ave. 
New  York  City 

2912  Napoleon  Ave. 
1 140  Jackson  Ave. 

Alexandria,  La. 
1828  Marengo 

DeRidder,  La. 

1002  Jackson  Ave. 

80 1 1  Jeannette 

Dodson,  La. 


St. 


2925  Coliseum 

Martinsville,  La. 

1 24 1  Philip 

514  Broadway 

51 17  Prytania 


Frank,  Maurice, 

Gondran,  Gustav  Adolph, 

Hava,  Henry  Chavigny, 

Perkins,  Robert  Logan, 

A.  B..  Tulane  University,  1917. 

Rosengarten,  Joseph, 


FIRST  VKAR 


Baccich,  George  Michael, 

fBoehm,  Ruth  Marion, 

A.  Bh  Hunter  College.  1917. 

Carroll,  Walter, 

Dale,  Lois, 

Elliott,  Charles. 

A.  B.  Tulane  University,  1916. 

Fuller,  Harry, 


Lake  Charles,  La. 

Donaldsonville,  La. 

1434  Constance 

2702  St.  Charles  Ave. 

1623  Dryades 

3737  Gentilly  Blvd. 
5342  St.  Charles  Ave. 

1219  First 

Tezarkana,  Ark. 

Amite,  La. 

Bemice,  La. 


fWithdrawn. 
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Hawkins,  Zed, 

Irwin,  Michael  Mathews, 

B.  S.,  St.  Stanislaus  College,  1916. 

Joachim,  Emile  Edward, 

Kohlmann,  Leon  Lazarus, 

Kraemer,  John  Christian,  Jr., 

LeBeuf ,  Nelvil  Louis, 

Leche,  Richard  Webster, 

LeCompte,  Morris  Paul 

Marx,  Edwin  Feibleman, 

O'Reilly,  Chester  Stephen, 

Schmidt.  John  Diether,  Jr., 

Stewart,  Daniel  Webster,  Jr., 

Talbot,  Edmond  Earl, 

Wolff,  Justin  Vollmer, 

Watkins,  Joseph  Louis, 

Wulff,  Fred  August,  Jr., 


Pontchartrain  Grove,  La. 
729  Second 

8506  Apricot 

1544  State 

2522  Barracks 

201 1  Calhoun 

251 1  Broadway 

Houma,  La., 

Monroe,  La. 

2610  Royal 

1023  Leon  tine 

Minden.  La. 

Ruston,  La. 

1522  Aline 

Houma,  La. 

237  So.  Genois 


FOUR  YEAR  COURSE 


FIRST  YKAR 


Baron,  Joseph  James, 
Blouin,  Joseph  Clarence, 
Cohen,  Benjamin, 
Ford,  Chester,  Joseph, 
Grace,  Edwin  Huye 
Laplace,  Gesselly  Joseph 


8238  Spruce 

Lafovu-che  Crossing,  La. 

1706  Jackson  Ave. 

512  Walnut 

7602  Hampson 

1473  Henry  Clay  Ave. 


(Students  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  four  year 
course  are  classified  as  members  of  the  first,  second  and  third  year 
classes,  respectively,  of  the  three  year  course). 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
Buras,  Joseph  Justin,  Algiers,  La. 

Clark,  Edward  Loomis,  1323  Louisiana  Ave. 

Douglas,  Judith  Hyams,  7835  Elm 

Martin,  Henry  Howell,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Miller,  Frank  Andrew,  1035  Mazant. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 
Bauer,  Raphael  Conrad,  Alexandria,  La. 

Hammett,  William  Bernard,  726  Broadway 

Parker,  Mollie  Maude,  1467  Nashville  Ave. 
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!  Partial-course  students. 
§  Special  students. 

STUDENTS  OF  FOURTH  YEAR  AND  ABOVE 

(INCLUDING    GRADUATE   STUDENTS). 

CLASS  OF  19 1 8 
Adams,  John  Charles 
Allred,  DeWitt  Talmage  (B.  Sc.) 
Anderson,  William  Henry  (A.  B.) 
Barbour,  Herbert  Leo 
Black,  James  Bailey 
Black,  Thomas  Nathaniel,  Jr. 
Bloom,  Harold  Abel 
Brennan,  Lawrence  Arthur  James 
Brenner,  Milton  Louis 
II Brown,  Joseph  Patrick  (Pharm.  Chem.) 
Burgis,  Albert  Frank 
Cheek,  Carey  (B.  Sc.) 
Cohen,  Sam  Charles 
Copp,  Francis  Allen  (A.  B.) 
Corpening,  (Miss)  Cora  Zetta 


Cox,  Reginald  Francis 

Credille,  Barney  Alexander  (B.  Lit.) 

Danna,  Frank  Peter 

Dwyer.  Hugh  Leo  (D.  V.  M.) 

Faust,  Edmond  Lawrence 

Freeman,  Otto  Leon  (A.  B.) 

Gage,  Alfred  Cauthen 

Hagaman,  Frank  Henry 

Hampton.  George  Gardner 

Hansen,  Elmer  Harry 

Harris,  Joseph  Pink 

Havd,  Frank  Chavigny 

Hoeflich.Carl  William' (M.  D.) 

Isaacson,  Julius  Emanuel 

Jacobson,  Harry  Breckenridge 

Jerwick,  Harry  Dave 

Jones,  Earl  (B.  Sc.) 

-413- 


Mississippi 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

.    Kentucky 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Florida 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

Minnesota 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 
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Kellum,  Henry  Jack  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Kemp,  Robert  Stanley  Indiana 

Knolle,  Roger  Edmond  Texas 

Le  Bourgeois,  Paul  Arthnr  Louisiana 

l>wis,  Charles  Williams  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Lorio,  Clarence  Alberic  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 
Lucas,  Robert  Theodore  (A.  B.)                 North  Carolina 

McBride,  Douglas  Culpepper  ( B.  I. )  Louisiana 

May,  Ross  Reynolds  (M.  D.)  Texas 

Matthews,  Edgar  Stanley  (M.  D.)  Louisiana 

Mixon,  Porter  (B.  Sc.)  Alabama 

Mulheron,  Erie  Ridley  (M.  D.)  Tennesee 

Parham,  Duncan  Louisiana 

Peterman,  Edward  Stanley  Louisiana 

Pitkin,  Albert  Baldwin  Louisiana 

Plauche,  Joseph  Winfield  (M.  D.)  Louisiana 

Pope,  Irvin,  Jr.  (B.  Sc.)  Texas 

Pope,  John  Hunter  (B.  Sc.)  Texas 

Potts,  Robert  Hollingsworth  Louisiana 

Pounders,  Carroll  Monroe  Texas 

Powell,  Ellis  Georgia 

Ramirez,  Urbano  Porto  Rico 

Rice,  James  Calhoun  (B.  Ped.)  Mississippi 

Rives,  James  Davidson  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Rodes,  Enrique  Alberto  (Gr.  Pharm.)  Cuba 

Ross,  Theophilus  Erskine,  Jr.,  (A.  B.)  Mississippi 

Shackelford,  Clarence  Watts  (M.  D.)  Alabama 

Smith,  Millard  Lieser  Alabama 

Stacy,  Archie  Jackson  Mississippi 

Stough,  Dowling  Blufeford,  Jr.  Oklahoma 

Tisdale,  William  Cecil  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Tucker,  Leo  WiUard  Louisiana 
Van  Studdiford,  Martin  Thomas,  Jr.  (B.  Sc. )        Missouri 

Voss,  Charles  Henry  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Yznaga,  Alvaro  Arturo  Cuba 

THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS,  CLASS  OF  1919 

Awtrey,  Phillip  McKinley  Alabama 

}!|  Baker,  Claude  Mosley  Louisiana 

Beals,  John  Alfred  Indiana 

Bean,  Dorf  (Pharm.  Chem.)  Texas 

Bethea,  Stanford  Ernest  (B.  Sc)  Mississippi 
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Billings,  Gilbert  M.  (A.  B.)  North  Carolina 

Blackmar,  Ray  Wellborn  (B.  Sc.)  Georgia 
Bowden,  (Mrs.)  Margaret  Pauline  Harrison       Louisiana 

Brady,  Milo  James  Louisiana 

Brooksher,  William  Riley,  Jr.  (A.  B.)  Arkansas 

Bussey,  James  Everett  Texas 

Castellanos  (y  Cardoso)  Jorge  Conrado  Cuba 

Cefalu,  Victor,  Jr.  Louisiana 

Clay,  Bcmey  Sumner  (D.  V.  M.)  Alabama 

Cobbe,  Beverly  Woodfin  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Crawford,  Willie  Sterling  Mississippi 

Crowell,  Tolbert  Clinton  Louisiana 

Davis,  Russell  Byron  Mississippi 

I  Deignan,  Joseph  Paul  Georgia 

Dillman,  James  Arl  Arkansas 

Douglas,  Robert  Gibbs  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Dupuy,  Jules  Emile,  Jr.  Louisiana 

Ehlinger,  Rancier  Burt  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Paris,  Henry  Bertraus  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Pnnderburk,  Joseph  M.  (B.  I.)  Kansas 

IGladney,  John  Davidson  Louisiana 

Good,  Brooks  David  (B.  Sc)  Mississippi 

Hale,  Richard  Alexander  Texas 

Hobbs,  Arthur  Alexander,  Jr.  (A.  B.)  Missouri 

Holladay,  Walter  Robert  (A.  B.,  B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

HoUoway,  Paul  Dickson  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Johnson,  Brantley  Mettauer  (A.  B.)  Georgia 

Kirkpatrick,  Charles  Henry,  Jr.  Florida 

Kitts,  Henry  Lofton  Tennessee 

Knolle,  Wilkes  Adams  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Kramer,  Richard  Shaffer  Louisiana 

Lowe,  James  Osborne  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Lyons,  Shirley  Carlton  Louisiana 

McGuire,  John  Jett  Florida 

McLaurin,  Hugh  Love  Texas 

McLeod,  Hugh  Carroll  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 
McMillan,  Edwin  Guy  (B.  Sc.)                   North  Carolina 

Maher,  (Miss)  Aldea  (A.  M.)  Louisiana 

Manhoff,  Benjamin  Texas 
Millender,  Charles  White  (A.  B.)               North  Carolina 

Mogabgab,  Anees  Louisiana 
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Murry,  Harry  Eldridge 

Arkansas 

Neely,  Paul  Talmage 

Texas 

Parish,  John  Kimball,  Jr. 

Wisconsin 

Parker,  James  Searcy 

Alabama 

Perdue.  Colvin  C.  (A.  B.) 

Alabama 

Perkins,  Philip  Samuel 

Louisiana 

Polanco,  Jos^ 

Porto  Rico 

Pritchett,  Harry  Wooding 

Virginia 

Rennie,  Thomas  Ludford  (A.  B.) 

Alabama 

Richard,  Florence  Stephen 

I-^uisiana 

Silva,  Euripides,  Jr. 

Porto  Rico 

^Spilman,  Edwin  B. 

Texas 

Smith,  Benjamin  Franklin  (A.  B.) 

Missouri 

Taylor,  Archie  (B.Sc.) 

Mississippi 

Thomas,  Albert  Richard 

Louisiana 

Thompson,  Otis  Richard  (B.  Phil.) 

GeoigiA 

Wallace,  Robert  Boyd  (B.  Sc.) 

Alabama 

Watson,  Thomas  Mervelle  (B.  Sc, 

Med.)       N.Carolina 

West,  Arthur  William 

Louisiana 

White,  Earl  Thomas 

Mississippi 

Wilkerson,  William  Washington 

Alabama 

Wilson,  John  Calvin 

Arkansas 

Wolff,  Irving  Joseph  (A.  B.) 

Louisiana 

SECOND-YEAR  STUDENTS, 

CLASS  OF  1920 

Adam,  Alfred  Louis 

Louisiana 

Allen,  William  O. 

Mississippi 

Armstrong,  Eugene  Lawson 

Louisiana 

Axelrod,  Alexander 

Texas 

Battalora,  George  Clarence 

Louisiana 

Blackmar,  Francis  Burton 

Georgia 

jJfiBlincoe,  Homer  Raymond  (A.  B.,  M.  Sc.)              Kansas 

Boulet,  Irwin  James 

Ix>uisiana 

Brown,  Charles  Lafayette 

Texas 

llBniner,  Joseph  Clyde  (A.  B.) 

Louisiana 

Brunot,  Felix  Reville 

Pennsylvania 

Burkhead,  Jesse  DeWitt 

Alabama 

Carter,  John  Hardin 

Florida 

Cato,  Frank  Lee,  Jr., 

Georgia 

Christoffer.  Oscar  Theodore 

Texas 

Colomb,  Brooks  Amedee 

Louisiana 

Davidson,  Julius  Meyer 

Mississippi 
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£>elahoussaye,  Roy  Etlward  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Dodd,  Robert  I^psley  Mississippi 

, Elder,  Samuel  Fletcher  (A.  B.)  I^ouisiana 

Fears,  Thaddeus  Alvin                    «  Texas 

Folse,  Henry  Arthur  (A.  B.)  Ivouisiana 

Ford,  Frank  Raymond  Louisiana 

French,  Harry  Joseph  Ix>uisiana 

Fr^re,  John  Marsh  Louisiana 

Gallo,  Frank  I^uisiana 

Gardiner,  Walter  Peters  I/>uisiana 

Garrett,  Ephraim  Spencer,  Jr.  Alabama 

Gilder,  Wayne  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Gooch,  Lewis  Melvin  Texas 

Granata,  Sam  Vincent  Louisiana 

Harris,  Homer  Perseius  Alabama 

Hawthorne,  Julian  Alabama 

Heath,  Guy  Wilkerson  Alabama 

Hobson,  Satp,  Jr.  Mississippi 

Hoffman,  James  Mortimer  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Huggins,  Isaac  Clifton  Mississippi 

Jaubert,  Francis  Leon  Louisiana 

Johnson,  Clifford  Uriah  Louisiana 

Jones,  Curtis  Whittemore  Arkansas 

Jones,  Philip  Harold,  Jr.,  (A.  B.)  I^uisiana 

Jung,  Theodore  August,  Jr.,  (A.  B.)  I^ouisiana 

Kerlin,  Douglas  Ledbetter  Louisiana 

Lejeune,  Francis  Ernest  (B.  Sc. )  I^uisiana 

Linfield,  Edwin  Harper  Mississippi 

Long,  Louis  Bernard  (A.  B.)  Florida 

Love,  Thomas  Stafford  Texas 

McAdoo,  Hos»ea  Webster  Arkansas 

Marsalis,  Don  S.  I/)uisiana 

Miller,  Martin  Owen  Louisiana 

Moore,  John  Morgan  Texas 

Morgan,  Albert  Reynauld  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Moss,  Olin  Winn  Louisiana 

Ogden,  Hilaire  D.,  Jr.  Louisiana 

Quinn,  Harold  Joseph  Louisiana 

Rateau,  Jules  Brunet  (Gr.  Pharm.)  Texas 

Rozier,  Lauchlin  McKinnon  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Savoy,  Frank  Louisiana 
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Scott,  Richard  Croker 

Louisiana 

Smith,  Chester  Owen 

Louisiana 

Socola,  Edwin  August 

Louisiana 

Stafford,  Hollis  Ancil 

Louisiana 

Sternberg,  Samuel 

Louisiana 

Stiles,  James  Hooper 

Texas 

Taylor,  James  Leslie,  Jr. 

Alabama 

Thorpe,  Eugene  Davis  (A.  B.) 

Florida 

Uns worth,  Herbert  Randolph 

Louisiana 

llVidrine,  Arthur  (A.  B.) 

Louisiana 

Wagner,  William  Alfred 

Louisiana 

Whiteside,  Maurice  Scarbrough 

Alabama 

Whitfield,  Bryan  Watkins  (B.  Sc.) 

Alabama 

Wichser,  Clarence  John  (B.  Sc.) 

Louisiana 

Williams,  Hiram  Joseph 

Georgia 

Williams,  Richard  Z 

Louisiana 

Wilson,  Frank  Cunningham 

Alabama 

Woodruff,  Gerald  Ginness  (A.  B.) 

^      Alabama 

Wright,  Roy  William 

Louisiana 

Zander,  Edwin  Lionel  Joseph 

Louisiana 

FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS,  CLASS  OF  1921 

Anderson,  Thomas  Jefferson  (A.  B.) 

Alabama 

Aucoin,  Albert  Frank 

Louisiana 

gBall,  Charles  Joseph 

Louisiana 

§  Barber,  Laurence  Corbin 

Louisiana 

Barfield,  (Miss)  Melson  (B.  Sc.) 

Alabama 

Bienvenu,  Lionel  Joseph,  Jr.,  (B.  Sc.) 

Louisiana 

Blum,  Walter  Leo 

Louisiana 

Boyer,  (Miss)  Anna 

Kansas 

Brewster,  Walter  Rogers 

Louisiana 

Calhoun,  Samuel  Leslie 

Louisiana 

Campbell,  Earl  Roy  (A.  B.) 

Alabama 

Carter,  James  Johnston  (B.  Sc.) 

Mississippi 

Cassity,  Jack  Holland 

Texas 

Clark,  Glenn  Wood 

Arkansas 

1  Coats,  Harry  Nunnelee 

Arkansas 

Coleman,  Denzil 

Florida 

Cox,  Henry  Tyus 

Texas 

Cruthirds,  Archie  Edward  (A.  B.) 

Louisiana 

Crutsinger,  Paul 

Texas 

Dees,  (Miss)  Marie  Byrd  (A.  B.,  B.  Sc.) 

Mississippi 
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r>eTar,  Theodore  Webb  Texas 

^rMrmann,  Florau  William,  Jr.,  Louisiana 

rHsmuke,  (Miss)  Lily  Lyle  (A.  B.)  Georgia 

rhouin,  (Miss)  Ethel  Marie  Louisiana 

rhifify,  Morris  James  Louisiana 

Bmst,  Harold  Oliver  Louisiana 

Bst^vez,  Rafael  Arizona 

Gilmer,  Peachy  Robert  Louisiana 

Grayson,  William  Bandy  Arkansas 

Grossman,  Louis  Meyer  Louisiana 

gHarris,  Earl  (Pharm.  Chem.)  Texas 

Harvey,  Altus  Buren  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Hawkins,  Josiah  Edwin  Louisiana 

IJKoonce,  Philip  Benton  Louisiana 

Lescale,  Charles  Maurice  Louisiana 

ILew,  Jacob  Louisiana 

Littell,  Robert  Moses,  Jr.  Louisiana 

Lloyd,  William  Kiddoo  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Lyle,  Judge  Matthew,  Jr.  Texas 

McNamara,  Henry  Erskine  (Ph.  G.)  Alabama 

Macheca,  Henry  Austin  Louisiana 

Martorell,  Abelardo  Florida 

Merilh,  Edmond  Louis  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 
Miller,  Harold  Avery  (B.  Sc.)                        South  Dakota 

Mixson,  Harold  Joyce  Florida 

Moseley,  Ernest  Earl  Georgia 

Mouton,  Carroll  Joseph  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Neely,  John  William  Texas 

Peon,  Ignacio  Enrique  Mexico 

Phillips,  Stonewall  Jackson  Louisiana 
Pool,  Robert  McCaughrin  (A.  B.)                South  Carolina 

Puckett,  Forest  Texas 

Robbins,  Isidore  Louisiana 

Rodick,  John  Clement  Louisiana 

JSanders,  John  T.  Alabama 

Scott,  Leroy  Havard  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Sicomo,  Joseph  Louisiana 

nSiess,  Guy  Edward  Louisiana 

Simpson,  Wiley  Terrell  Alabama 

Stillman,  William  King  Georgia 

Toler,  Edward  Blackburn  Missouri 
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II  Vargas,  (Derieux)  Manuel 
Wagner,  Richard 
Walker,  William  White  (D.  Sc.) 
Willis,  Charles  Perry 
Young,  John  Irion 
Young,  Robert  Jackson 


Porto  Rico 
Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Louisiana 


STUDRNTS  TAKING   SPKCIAT,   COPRSBS 

Rannerman,  (Mrs.)  Dessye  Boltz  Louisiana 

Hafkeshring,  (Miss)  Ruth  Alice  Louisiana 

Jones,  (Miss)  Martha  Amanda  Louisiana 

Landers,  (Miss)  Arlette  Lee  Texas 

Raymond,  (Miss)  Mary  Louisiana 

Vogel,  (Miss)  Kmnia  Grant  Missouri 

Whitfield,  (Miss)  Nelly  Keyes  Alabama 

Wolters,  (Miss)  Kmma  Dorothea  Mississippi 

STUDRNTS  OF  SECOND  PRK-MKDICAL  YEAR,  CLASS  OF  1922 

i?  I.  Burke,  Francis  Marion  Texas 

Butler,  Hull  Wesley  (Pharm.  B. )  •  Louisiana 

McBride,  William  McGinty  Ix>uisiana 

II  Warner,  Clyde  Moeur  Texas 

Whitaker,  James  E/ekiel  (B.  L.)  Alabama 

STUDENTS  OF  FIRST  PRE-MEDICAL  YEAR 


II  Bailey,  Emory  Lawrence 
Battalora,  Harold  Joseph 
Bierhorst,  Henrj'  Rehm 

II  Buchanan.  Alexander  Gordon 
Campagna,  Maurice 

II  Carter,  Clarence  Stouse 
Cerda,  Salvadore,  Jr. 
Cocchiara,  Peter 

llCompton,  James  Ballance 
Davison,  Emile  Arthur 
Ciaudet,  James  Amede^,  Jr. 

II Gentling,  Gregory  Philip 
Grant,  William  Leo 
Hanus,  Jaseph  Jacob,  Jr. 
Hubert,  Gaston  Arthur,  Jr. 
Henderson,  Roy  Earl 
Henderson,  William  Kirby 

;|Kern.  John  Ebert 


CLASS  OF 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Costa  Rica 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Texas 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 


1923 
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I.randr>%  Odey  Francis  Louisiana 

lfeIontelepre»  Philip  Ivouisiana 

Olinde,  Dewey  Joseph  Louisiana 

Rabb,  Robert  Young  Georgia 

t  liandazzo,  Matthew  Joseph  I^uisiana 

Rosenthal,  Irwin  William  Louisiana 

Salazar,  (y  Baldioceda)  Mariano  Costa  Rica 

Tinney,  Stanley  Gazzo  Louisiana 

Werkheiser,  Frank  Karle  Mississippi 
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Abbott.  Chas.  Marion, 
Alford.  D.  Wendell, 
Allison,  WiUard  R.. 
Andrist,  J.  Walter, 
Arnold,  L.  Jas., 
Ashcraft,  J.  Harvey, 
Askew,  Edw.  R., 
Austin,  Marshall  Lee, 
Austin.  Merchant  E., 
Ayer,  F.  R. 
Bacon,  Otis  G., 
Barrier,  Jno.  Marion, 
Barton,  Wm.  Peyton, 
Bast,  Lee, 
Bates,  Wm.  Asa, 
Belcher,  Wm.  R. 
Bell,  Wm.  P.. 
Belts,  Wm.  F., 
Blackwell.  Geo.  T., 
Bowden,  Homer  C, 
Brevard,  Leon  Hawkins, 
Brewster,  Carl  L., 
Brock.  Lucius  W., 
Brown,  Jos.  R., 
Buckley,  Embry  Allen, 
Burns,  Stillwell  C, 
Byrd,  Benjamin  L., 
Callaway.  Alonzo  N., 
Camp,  Jim, 

Campbell,  Matthew  E.. 
Carr,  Oliver  F.. 
Casteneda.  Tulio, 
Chaflfin,  Justus  B., 
Chambers.  Houston  Carlisle, 
ClifTe,  Daniel  Bonaparte, 
Compere,  Thos.  H., 
Connally,  W.  Price, 
Conter,  Augustus  E., 
Cook,  John  Oliver, 
Cotton,  Carroll  C. 
Cox,  Arthur  Jno., 
Cox,  Jos.  W.. 
Cunningrham,  Miles  D., 
Cushman,  Milton  R., 
Daniel,  Jas.  H., 
Dougrlas,  Smith  W., 
Dougrlass,  Alvan  Edw., 
Eckhart,  Herman  Chas., 
Edwards,  Jas.  Gettys, 
Edwards,  Louis  Lee, 


Ponchatoula,  La. 

Bosralusa,  La. 

St.  Clairsville,  O. 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

Lillingrton.  N.  C. 

Fayette,  Ala. 

Hugo,  Okla. 

Montalba,  Tex. 

Tampico,  Mex. 

Arlinffton,  la. 

Davidson.  Okla. 

Delhi,  La. 

Overton,  Tex. 

Hotchkiss,  Colo. 

Purdon,  Tex. 

Baker  Hill,  Ala. 

Plain  Dealing,  La. 

Evergreen,  Ala. 

Gorman,  Tex. 

Brownwood,  Tex. 

Hernando.  Miss. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Mt  Herman,  La. 

Martin,  Ga. 

Strong,  Ark. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Enterprise,  Ala. 

Tyler,  Tex. 

Pecos,  Tex. 

Big  Spring,  Tex. 

Pontotoc,  Miss. 

La  Ceiba,  Honduras 

San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Girard,  La. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

Houston,  Tex. 

McGregor,  Tex. 

Chattahoochie,  Fla. 

Sunny  Side,  Utah 

El  wood,  Ind. 

Ennis.  Tex. 

Groesbeck,  Tex. 

Lithonla.  Ga. 

Prairieville,  La. 

Illff,  Colo. 

Eudora.  Ark. 

Hoy,  La. 

•  Yorktown,  Tex. 

Henryetta,  Okla. 

San  Marcos.  Tex. 
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Ehlert,  Emile 
Elders.  Jno.  Wesley. 
Ellis.  Lucius  M., 
En^le.  Paul. 
Ewbanks.  J.  Nelson, 
Ezell.  Jas.  J.. 
Faith.  Jas.  F., 
Folsom.  Artemus. 
Fortson,  Jno.  L., 
Foster,   Edw.  C, 
Fuller.  Frank  A., 
Oaines,  Walter  L.. 
Oilliam.  Horace  Andrew. 
Greer.  Luther  Lee, 
Ouenther.  Jno.  O.. 
Halbert,  Wm.  W., 
Hall.  Joe  H., 
Hardman.  Wm.  E., 
Hardy.  Arthur  C. 
Harris.  Jas.  C. 
Harrison,  Calvin  McCoy, 
Harwell.  J.  Lee. 
Hayes,  Albert  G.. 
Head,  Marvin  M.. 
Helms,  Cadar  P.. 
Helms.  Wm.  Lee. 
Henderson.  Jno.  M... 
Henderson.  Jos.  C. 
Hilburn.  Robert  E.. 
Hockenhull,  Jno.  H., 
Hogrgr.  Jarrell  N., 
Holllday.  Jas.  C. 
Hornsby,  Wm.  Walter, 
Horton.  Jno.  T., 
Huckabay,  Wm.  Hy., 
Hudnall.  Edw.  T.. 
Hudson,  Walter  B., 
Hunt,  Earle  H.. 
Hunter.  Willis  M.. 
Huston.  H.  Edwin 
Irby.  Alfred. 
Irwin,  Thos.  H., 
Jackson,  Agnes  O..  (Mrs) 
Jackson.  Leslie  Lay. 
Jamison.  Alfred. 
Junkins.  Samuel  P.. 
Keaster.  Jos.  B., 
Keeley.  Jas.  C. 
Keller.  Mitchell  S.. 
Kelloggr,  Harold  Edw., 
Kenney,  N.  M.. 


New  Orleans.  La. 

Alicia.  Ark. 

Houston.  Tex. 

Middlebourne.  W.  Va. 

Rhame,  No.  Dak. 

Lafayette,  Ky. 

Dodson,  La. 

Cut  Bank.  Mont. 

Tecumseh.  Okla. 

Whitt.  Tex. 

Jacksonville.  Tex. 

Bomarton.  Tex. 

Lamesa.  Texas 

Holmesville.  Miss. 

Moulton.   Tex. 

Hughes  Springs,   Tex. 

Norman  Park,  Ga. 

Annona,  Tex. 

Lockhart,  Tex. 

Collins,  Ga. 

Comanche.  Okla. 

Hendrickson.  Mo. 

Coldwater,  Tenn. 

Zebulon.  Ga. 

New  Boston.  Texas 

Taylor.  Tex. 

Waelder.  Tex. 

Waelder.  Tex. 

Antelope.  Tex. 

Cumming.  Ga. 

West  Point.  Ga. 

Athens.  Ga. 

Booneville.  Ark. 

Quanah,  Tex. 

Campti,  La. 

Taylor.  Ark. 

Yale,  Okla. 

Clarksville.  Ark. 

Vlan,  Okla. 

Aline.  Okla. 

Weatherford,  Tex. 

Moulton.  Ala. 

Strawn,  Tex. 

Strawn,   Tex. 

Marks.  Miss. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Roswell.  N.  Mex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Calera.  Okla. 

Madison,  So.  Dak. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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Keoun,  Thos.  N., 
Kerfoot,  C  L., 
KIdd.  Drum   L.. 
King:,  Clarence  K.. 
Kranz,  Martin, 
Kuhn,   August, 
Laird,  Thos.  Jeflferson 
Lang:ston.  Dewitt  T., 
Latham,  \Vm.  W.. 
Leslie,  Wm., 
Lewis,  Geo.  L., 
Llndley,  Calvin  Denton, 
Lipscomb,  Wm.   Emory, 
Love,  Royal  L., 
Lundy,  Samuel  A., 
Lynn,  Jno.  Roland. 
Magrness,  Jas.  C, 
Matheny,  Wm.  F., 
Matthews,  Sidney  Bruce, 
Matthews,  Millard  F.. 
Mathews,  Wm.  J., 
Mayfleld,  liugh  F., 
Melby,    Benedik, 
Middlebrook,  Jas.  Richard, 
Miller,  Robert  Bruce, 
Monk,  Jno.  A., 
Morgran,  Furman  Lee, 
Murfln,   Jas.   Gordon. 
McAlister,  Finis  Ewing. 
McAmis,  Thos.  A., 
McCall.  Jos.  W., 
McCall,  Walter  Price. 
McClain,  Wm.  Z.. 
McClellan,  Clarence  L., 
McDaniel,  Wm.  B.. 
McKee,  Ambrose  V., 
A»icKinney,  Garland  Young. 
Nolan,  Jno.   W., 
Noland,  Moss  R.. 
North,  Jno.  Leopold, 
deNux,  Sylvain, 
Ogden,  Isham, 
Oliver.  Robert  B., 
Oliver.  Thos.  C, 
Page,  Roy  Lee, 
Payne,  Thos.  Hy., 
Peeler,  Jno.  K., 
Poole,  Eug.  B.. 
Powell.  Jno.  W.. 
Powell,  Minor  M., 
Powell,   Virgil   Lee. 
Powers,  Vernon  B., 


Plain  Dealing.  1^. 

Prague,  Okla. 

Gibsland,  La. 

Crane,  Mo. 

Mandan,  No.  Dak. 

Pflugerville.   Tex. 

Lorenzo,  Tex. 

New  Hebron.  Miss. 

Crockett.  Tex. 

Orange  Free  State,  So.  Africa 

San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Archer  City,  Tex. 

Cumming,  Ga. 

Farmerville,  La. 

Ft.  Worth.  Tex. 

Hazen,  Ark. 

Honey  Grove,  Tex. 

Sampson,  Ala. 

Alexandria.  La. 

.    Athens.  Ga. 

Elberton,  Ga. 

Huttig.  Ark. 

Blooming   Prairie,    Minn. 

Alpine,  Tex. 

Lebanon,  Ore. 

TCempner,  Tex. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Portsmouth,   O. 

Texla,  Tex. 

Albany,  Miss. 

Huntingdon,  Tenn. 

Ennis,  Tex. 

Heavener.  Okla. 

Farwell,   Tex. 

Byers,  Okla. 

Murray,  Ky. 

Kusa,  Okla. 

El  Dorado.  Ark. 

Moberly,  Mo. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Marksville,  La, 

Odum,  Ga, 

Bokhoma.  Okla. 

French  Camp,  Miss. 

Henderson,  Tex. 

Saginaw,  Ala. 

Granite  Quarry,  N.  C. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Sisseton,  So.  Dak. 

Coldwater.  Miss. 

Pad u  call,   Ky. 

Marion,  Tex. 
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Poynor,  Geo.  V., 
Pratt,  Jno.  Overton, 
Price,  Chas.  C, 
Price,  Don. 
Pullen.  Chas.  D., 
Quinn,  Wm.  EL,  Estacion 

*  Rainold,  Mozart  W., 
Ramsey,  Jas.  A.. 
Ramsey.  Jno.  Bruce. 
Rankin.  Wm.  R.. 
Reeder.  Hy.  Maurice, 
nhodes,  Thos.  A., 
Richards.  Albert  M.. 
Risher.  Pinlc  Clayton. 
Roan.  Carl  Martin. 
Ryan,  Jas.  Leonard. 
Sadler.  Finis  Elwing:, 
Sand.  Olaf. 
Seale.  Jos.  Johnson. 
Shackelford.  Clarence  Watts. 
Simmons,  Lawson  L., 
Simmons.  Wm.  L.. 
Simpson,  Nathaniel  N.. 
Sinclair.   Thos.  A.. 
Slocumb.  Clyde  B., 
Somsen,  Antone  A.. 
Starnes.  Adolphus  E., 
Stovall.  Geo.  E.. 
Streit.  Augrust  J.. 
Stueart,  Jno.  B.. 
Tarpley,  Robert  Fulton. 
Taylor.  Jas.  Isaac. 
Taylor,  Jno.  Craig. 
Travis,   J.   Martin, 
Traylor.  Winn. 
Turner.  Wm.  J., 
Tussing,  Perry  I., 
Tyson,  Wm.  S., 
Wallace.  Jno.  M., 
Waller,  Jos.  Johnson, 
Walker,  Isaac  C, 
Waltrip,  Jesse  Ray, 
Weber,  Frederick  Hy., 
White.  Herbert  H.. 
Wlllett.  Robert  Herman. 
Willey,  Felix  Jefferson, 
Williams,  Samuel  S., 
Willis.  Clarence  H.. 
Wood,  Robert  Lee. 
Yantls.  Q.  R., 
Yeargran.  Wm.  M., 
Zins,  Louis  E.. 


Southwest  City,  Mo. 

New  Orleans.  La. 

Dumas.  Ark. 

Wilmer,  Tex. 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

Monclova.  Coah.,  Mex. 

Pass  Christian.  Miss. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Forest.  Tex. 

Mont£:omery,  Ala. 

Asher.  Okla. 

Cherokee,  Okla. 

Andalusia.  Ala. 

Laurel.  Miss. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Sulphur.  Okla. 

Coalerate.  Okla. 

Fargro,  No.  Dak. 

Thornton,  Tex. 

Fairfield.  Ala. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Brazos,  Tex. 

Henryetta,  Okla. 

Houston.  Tex. 

Doerun.  Ga. 

Aberdeen.  So.  Dak. 

Huffhes  Springs.  Tex. 

Sikes.  La. 

Marlin,  Tex. 

Womble.  Ark. 

Swinton.  Mo. 

Loco.  Okla. 

Chelsea.  Okla. 

Jacksonville.   Tex. 

Victoria.  Tex. 

Loner  Branch.  Tex. 

Lima.  O. 

New  Boston.  Tex. 

Ft.  Smith.  Ark. 

Oliver  Springs.  Tenn. 

Marion.   111. 

Kinta.   Okla. 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Enterprise,  Ala. 

Jonesboro.  Ark. 

Keachie.  La. 

Leesville,  La. 

Bamesvilie.  Ga. 

Amity,  Ore. 

New  Orleans.  La. 

Soper,  Okla. 

Chicago,  111. 
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JUNIOR  CI^ASS 


FRESHMEN  CLASS 

•Aaron,  Miss  J. 

Aaron,  A.  B. 

Balkemeyer,  S.  W. 

Clark,  O.  B. 

Drdylou,  J. 

Folse,  W.  L. 

Gayle,  F.  R. 

Gentling,  H.  A. 

Gill,  W.  J. 
*Lazo,  M.  A. 

LeBourgeois,  A.  h. 

McKinney,  J.  H. 

McKinney,  L.  E. 
•Milord,  A. 
♦Mora,  F.  R. 
♦Warner,  C. 

Aiken,  A.  L. 
Bailey,  C. 
Barnes,  J.  H. 
Bartlett,  J.  A. 
Beaucbamp,  T.  A. 
Blount,  J.  W. 
Brownfield,  R.  A. 
Casasola,  J.  R. 
Colee,  O.  h. 
Day,  E.  W. 
Dubuisson,  G.  W. 
Fillastre,  A. 
Foster,  J.  A. 
Hinton,  S.  T. 
Joly,  Mrs.  A. 
Marquez,  F. 
Meredith,  A. 

^Matriculated  but  did  not  attend. 
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Michigan 

Michigan 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Mexico 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Louisiana 

Nicaraugua 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Texas 

Panama 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Connecticut 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Costa  Rica 

Minnesota 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 


Louisiana 

Guatemala 

Louisiana 
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•Oakes,  P.  E. 

Louisiana 

Rye,  G.  L. 

Texas 

Spell,  C.  D. 

Mississippi 

♦Trandle,  W.  E. 

Virginia 

Wadlin,  J.  A. 

Colorado 

SENIOR  CLASS 

Andrews,  J.  W. 

Louisiana 

Bertucci,  J.  P. 

Louisiana 

Biggs,  T.  G. 

Louisiana 

Davison,  C.  M 

Ix>uisiana 

DeBella,  J.  P. 

New  Jersey 

Eastin,  E.  G. 

I.<ouisiana 

Gittelman,  H. 

Egypt 

Jarrell,  M.  P. 

Louisiana 

Lescale,  J.  B. 

lyouisiana 

Lima,  G. 

Guatemala 

McKeithen,  R.  S. 

Louisiana 

Magee,  H.  h. 

Mississippi 

Mayer,  M.  S. 

Louisiana 

Meyer,  H.  H. 

Louisiana 

O'Ferrall.  T.  M. 

Mississippi 

Robinson,  H.  L. 

Louisiana 

Robinson,  J.  B. 

Louisiana 

Rodriguez,  A. 

Spain 

Rodriguez,  C. 

Spain 

Rodriguez,  P. 

Spain 

Rozas,  A. 

Louisiana 

•Songy,  O.  J. 

Louisiana 

Trellue,  W.  D. 

Louisiana 

Warner,  G.  A. 

Cuba 

Wolfe.  O.  A. 

Louisiana 

•Matriculated  but  did  not  attend. 
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STUDKNTS  OF  SECOND  YEAR  AND  ABOVE,  CLASS  OF  1918 

Jackson,  ( Miss)  Reita  Christine  Texas 

McComiskey,  (Miss)  Marie  Greer  Louisiana 

McCune,  Laurence  Joseph  Louisiana 

Woodford,  George  Dewey  Texas 

FIRST- YEAR   STUDENTS.  CLASS  OF  1919 

B  Clark,  Andrew  Ray  ford  Texas 

Crane,  James  Edwin  Texas 

Hopkins,  (Miss)  Ellen  Eugenie  Ix>uisiana 

IShaughnessy,  Edward  Minnesota 

llWilbert,  Andrew  Moll  Louisiana 


SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 


STUDENT  IN   RRGULAR   COURSE 

Dwyer,  Hugh  Leo,  D.  V.  M..  Louisiana 
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Abrams,  (Miss)  Hortense,  1833  Berlin 

Albreeht,  Ernst,  Washley  Farm  and  Development  Co. 

Allain,  Alexander  Stevenson,  6214  St.  Charles 

Allen,  A.  £.,  -  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Allen,  (Miss)  Abbie  Billiu,  The  Chambers  Agency 

Amar,  Edward  Allen,  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Andry,  (Miss)  May  Antionette,  Grunewald  Hotel 

Angelle,  Henry  J.,  Whitney-Central  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


Appolonio,  Eugene  J.,' 
Amoult,  Louis  Delille,  Jr., 
Aueoin,  Emile  Joseph, 
Ayala,  Alfred  Joseph, 
Badeaux,  Reginald  T., 
Backer,  Albert  Frederick, 
Backes,  Harry  Wilson, 
Banchet,  Louis  P., 
Bankston,  B.  L., 
Barrett,  Lawrence  David, 
Barron,  Cedric  Errol,  B.  Arch., 
Bartels,  G.  Paul, 
Bartlett,  (Miss)  Josephine, 
Bate,  (Miss)  Eunice  Lea, 
Baudean,  J.  Albert,  B.  A., 
Baudier,  Louis  Maurice, 
Bauer,  Charles  August, 
Bauer,  Raphael  Conrad, 
Behre,  T.  S.,  B.  S., 
Belden,  (Miss)  Adele, 
Benedic,  Marion  Albert, 
Benjamin,  Edward  Bernard, 
Berckes,  Herbert  Christian, 


J.  E.  Crusel 

Graham  Paper  Co. 

Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Williams-Richardson  Co. 

Aug.  Salaun,  Jr. 

W.  A.  Gordon  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Henry  Lochte  Co.,  Ltd. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Alexandria,  La. 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  Co. 

A.  Grombach 

7901  Poplar 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Commercial  Trust  So  Savings  Bank 

Southern  Pine  Association 

Alexandria,  La. 

Pelican  Ice  Co. 

1122  First 

.  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Maginnis  Cotton  Mills 


Southern  Pine  Association 
Bermudez,  Edward  J.,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Bernard,  Gerard  Henry,  A.  B.,  Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 
Black,  Jules  Durel,  Black,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Ltd* 

Black,  Lawrence  Ervin,  Metropolitan  Bank 

Blackmar,  (Miss)  L.  R.,  2532  Chestnut 
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Blattmann,  Ernest  Emile, 

Bloch,  Henry  L., 
Blum,  Paul,  Jr., 
Bodenger,  Julius, 
Boh,  George  William, 
Bosarge,  Robert  Julius, 
Boudreaux,  A.  J., 
Boudreaux,  Oneil  Philip, 
Bourgeois,  Irwin  Louis, 
Bouslog,  Martin  Perry, 
Braddock,  (Mrs.)  J.  Bay, 
Brandner,  William, 
Brooks,  (Miss)  Evelyn  Frances, 
Brown,  (Miss)  Constance,  B.  A., 
Brunner,  Baptiste  William, 


Schroeder-Blattmann  Sheet   Metal 
Works,  Inc. 

8.  T.  AIcus  &  Co. 

City  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Algiers  Cornice  So  Plumbing  Works 

Mieg-Brady  Co.,  Ltd. 

St.  Bernard  Cypress  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Home  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New^  York 

Louisiana  Abstract  &  Title  Guarantee  Co. 


G.  V.  W.  Lyman 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

John  Barkley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Metropolitan  Bank 


Bryson,  Frederick  Robertson,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  1900  St.  Charles 

Buja,  (Mrs.)  Annie  Gormley,      Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
Burbank,  Edward  Walker,  B.  E.,  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 


Burbank,  Frederick  Godfrey, 

Burka,  Israel, 

Burka,  Morris  Edwin, 

Burke,  (Miss)  Annabelle,^ 

Butker,  Charles, 

Byrne,  W.  C, 

Calhoun,  Benjamin  Christian, 

Calhoun,  George  H., 

Carlisi,  Lucas  M., 

Carlos,  Robert  L., 

Carmouche,  George  H., 

C^ston,  (Miss)  Lida  Mary, 

Cayard,  Robert  Charles, 

Chisbolm,  James  Boddie, 

Chi  vers,  (Miss)  Forest  Barbara, 

Christian,  Charles  Gayler, 

Clapp,  Frederick  William,  Jr., 
Claverie,  Cyril  Dewey,  B.  8., 
Coker,  James, 
Coker,  William  Alphonsus, 
Coleman,  James  Gerard, 


Columbia  Mills,  Inc. 
Dan  W.  Feitel  Bag  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dan  W.  Feitel  Bag  Co.,  Ltd. 
T.  J.  Semmes  School 
Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Poitevent  &  Favre  Lumber  Co. 
Interstate  Electric  Co. 
Grunewald  Hotel 
Commercial  National  Bank 
Napoleonville,  La. 
H.  B.  Bradford  Furniture  Store 
The  New  Orleans  Item 
Fowler  &  Black 
Grunewald  Hotel 
Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  Inc. 

1  Dunleith  Court 

Aug.  J.  Claverie  &  Co. 

Jno.  F.  Clark  k  Co. 

Weil-Gutmann  Supply  Co. 

New  Orleans  Railway  &  Light  (3o. 
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Golgin,  Clarence  Homer,  Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Go. 

Colgin,  (Miss)  Mary,  Grunewald  Hotel 

Collins,  (Miss)  Joanna,  Beily-Taylor  Go. 

Collins,  Joseph  Gharles,  Gulf  Refining  Go. 

Collins,  Stephen  Dennis,  8.  J.  White  &  Go. 

Colomb,  James  Marion,  Dameron-Pierson  Go.,  Ltd. 

Conroy,  (Miss)  Mary  Agnes,  Abbott  Automobile  Go.,  Ltd. 

Cooper,  (Miss)  Bertha  Mary,  Jos.  A.  May  bin  School 

Corry,  Joseph  Dunklin,  1407  Bordeaux 

Crane,  (Miss)  Marjorie  A.,  Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Go. 

Crow,  Archie  Floyd,  Hesterville,  Miss. 

Cumpsten,  (Miss)  Mary  Elizabeth,  David  M.  Davis  &  Go. 

Crump,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Grump,  Jr. 

Curran,  Robert  L^e,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  The  Times-Picayune 

Cuvillier,  E.  T.,  Andrew  J.  McShane 

Daboval,  Emile,  Federal  Land  Bank 

Dameron,  (Miss)  M.  F.,  Maison  Blanche  Go. 

Dantzler,  Lorenzo  Nolley,  Jr.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Danziger,  (Miss)  Miriam  Martha,  B.  A.,  6120  Saratoga 

Darms,  Ennemon  Martin,  Guyamel  Fruit  Go. 

DeBlanc,  St.  Denis  J.,  Morgan,  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R. 

&  S.  S.  Go. 
Deeves,  (Miss)  Bessie,  Hay  ward,  Howard  &  Go. 

de  la  Ossa,  Ef rain  Manuel,  Swift  &  Go.,  Ltd. 

Delery,  Jas.  J.,  Whitney-Central  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

de  Montegre,  (Mrs.)  Lillian  Hatcher,      New  Orleans  Underwriters 

Agency 
Denny,  Jacob,  3442  Magazine 

DePhillips,  W.  A.,  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  Railroad  Go. 

DeRussy,  Charles  N.,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Go. 

Dickinson,  D.  R.,  Gommercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Dittgen,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  National  Bank 

Doiseau,  Glarence  M.,  New  Orleans  Lake  Shore  Land  Go. 

Doty,  Ralph  G.,  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 

Douglas,  James  Edmond,  Whitney-Gentral  National  Bank 

Dreyfous,  (Miss)  Garoline  Helen,  1140  Jackson 

Dreyfous,  Felix  Julius,  1140  Jackson 

Drouet,  (Miss)  Adele  Marie,  B.  A.,  D.  H.  Holmes  Go.,  Ltd. 

Dubourg,  (Miss)  Noelie  Elaine,      Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Go. 
T>ugg&n,  (Miss)  Adele  Ida,  3222  Prytania 

Dulany,  Benjamin  Joseph,  B.  Arch.,  New  Iberia,  La. 
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Dyett,  H.  M., 

Earhart,  Carter, 

Edgar,  (Miss)  Etta  Margaret, 

Edler,  Noel  Louis, 

Edwards,  (Miss)  Jeannie, 

Egan,  (Miss)  Louella  Elizabeth, 

Ellis,  Crawford  H., 

Elmer,  Gilbert  C, 

Parrell,  J.  J., 

Fernandez,  Charles, 

Fettis,  Charles  Stewart, 

Feuillan,  William  Adran,  Jr., 

Finkelstein,  Solomon,  B.  E., 

Finley,  James  Hield, 

Fitzgerald,  Frederick  H., 

Flake,  Clifton  F., 

Follett,  John  Bradbury,  B.  A., 

Folse,  Earle  Jennings, 

Fossier,  T.  Paul, 

Frank,  Chester, 

Frawley,  Philip, 

Fuchs,  Qeorge  Valentine, 

Qaiser,  Frederic  Robert, 

Gaschen,  Albert  J., 

Gaskins,  Merlin  John, 

Gautreau,  Alton  James, 

Geary,  Cyril  Paul, 

Gessner,  Leonard  E., 

Giessow,  Carl, 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

John  B.  Honor  Co.,  Ltd. 

Flinkote  Company,  Ine. 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans  Normal  School 

United  Fruit  Co. 

Fritz  Jahncke,  Ine. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

43  Fontainebleau  Drive 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

1630  Carondelet 

Tulane  University 

Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Otis  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Orleans  Bailway  &  Light  Co. 

Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Grunewald  Hotel 

New  Orleans  Post  Office 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

Pelican  Ice  Co. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Jno.  Bonura  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Wm.  Geary  &  Son 

119  Audubon  Boulevard 


New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau 
Gilmore,  John,  Morgan,  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.  &  8.  S.  Co. 

Godchaux,  (Miss)  Jeanne,  3815  Carondelet 

Goebel,  C.  Henry,  Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Gonzales,  Rene,  Metropolitan  Bank 

Grace,  Raymond,  6029  West  End  Boulevard 

Graham,  Stanley  Donald,  Jr.,  Westfeldt  Bros. 

Graveley,  Eugene  Cenas,  B.  E.,  1302  Marengo 


Grechman,  Joseph  Richard, 
Griffin,  Edmund, 
Grima,  Victor  F., 
Gschv^dnd,  Edward  Robert, 
Guedon,  Edward  Edmond, 


New  Orleans  Lake  Shore  Land  Co. 

Crescent  City  Steam  Laundry 

George  Grima 

6071  Laurel 

Estate  R.  G.  Holzer 
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Guenther,  John  Fred, 
G  umbel,  Joseph, 
Gumbel,  Lester,  A.  B., 
Guthans,  John  H., 
Hager,  Frederick  Charles, 
Hall,  William  T., 
Hammett,  George  Bobert,  B. 
Hammett,  William  Bernard, 
Uannan,  (Miss)  Anna  T., 
Hardie,  Harry,  B.  A., 
Harris,  (Miss)  Evan  Shelby, 
Harrigan,  Daniel, 
Hartman,  Beuben  Edwin, 
Healy,  John, 
Heidenheim,  Milton, 
Hepler,  John  Joseph, 
Hester,  (Miss)  Harrison  Palmer, 
Hicks,  Hunter  Carr, 
Higgins,  William  L., 
Highlands,  William  Bodine, 
Hildebrand,  William  Charles, 
Hinckley,  Norbert  Bernard, 
Hirigoyen,  Jean  Bayniond, 
Hirsch,  Nathan, 
Hoffman,  Wade  Hampton, 
Hogan,  Charles  William, 
Hoth,  (Miss)  Ethel  Alvina, 
Howerton,  Eugene  J., 
Husson,  Henry  Clarence, 
Hutson,  Henry  L.,  B.  S., 
Ingles,  (Mrs.)  M.  L., 
Innecken,  Henry  L., 
Insinger,  John  William  Albert, 
Irwin,  Leon,  Jr., 
Jackson,  James  Norcom, 
Jackson,  Samuel  Douglas, 
Jones,  George  Emmet, 
Junker,  Charles  Adam, 
Junker,  Bonald  Frederick, 
Kahn,  Jake  Lewis, 
Kammer,  Harry  Charles, 


WiUiams-Bichardson  Co. 

8.  Gumbel  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

S.  Gumbel  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

The  Savings  &  Homestead  Association 

Panama  Bice  Milling  Co. 

E.,  726  Broadway 

726  Broadway 

KrauBS  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans  Can  Co. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Jos.  Chalona  Co. 

E.  Z.  Opener  Bag  Co. 

New  Orleans  Bailway  &  Light  Co. 

7211  St.  Charles 

Grunewald  Hotel 

1524  Fourth 

United  Fruit  Co. 

Commercial  National  Bank 

Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau 

Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Salado,  Honduras 

B.  Bosenberg  &  Sons 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Yochim  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Crescent  City  Carbonate  Co. 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Maison  Blanche  Co. 

J.  H.  Burton  &  Co. 

Greeley,  Colorado 

1305  Carrollton 

Standard  Warehouse 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Metropolitan  Bank 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
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Kavanaghy  (Miss)  Kathleen, 
Kay,  CuUom  Wells, 
Kellner,  William  E., 
Kelly,  George  Francis, 
Kelly,  Richard  Joseph, 
Kemp,  (Miss)  Rodney, 
Kennair,  Thomas  B., 
Kenney,  R.  P., 
Kenny,  Joseph  J., 
Kerrigan,  Thomas  Fannel, 
Klein,  Louis  Frank, 
Klotter,  Frederick  Albert, 
Klotter,  Rudolph  G., 
Kock,  Edward  Jam^es, 
Kohlmann,  Leon  Lazarus,  A.  B., 


Esplanade  Avenue  High  School 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Fernwood  Lumber  Co. 

Lake  Cfharles,  La. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

La  Salle  School 

Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

New  Orleans  Post  Offiee 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Hammond,  La. 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Gibbens-Finney-Gordon  Co. 

Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

1544  State 


Krebs,  (Miss)  Katherine  Sheridan, 

Krumpelmann,  Ernest, 

Labouisse,  John  Peter,  B.  S.,  M.  E., 


1211  Eighth 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

823  Union 


Lagarde,  Charles  S., 
Laguens,  D.  Peter,  Jr., 
Lamberton,  Charles  A.,  Jr., 
Lamers,  (Miss)  Alvina  T., 
Lapeyre,  Andre  Charles, 
Lassus,  (Miss)  Cecile  Marie, 
Lauman,  Percy  James, 
Laumann,  Lawrence  W., 
LeBreton,  Edward  Francis, 
Lemle,  Louis  G., 
Leonhard,  Edmund  Joseph, 
Leumas,  Marcel  Joseph, 
Leverich,  (Miss)  Mary  Irvine, 
Levy,  (Miss)  Lucile  Weil,  B.  A., 
Levy,  Frank  L., 
Logan,  Martin  Joseph, 
Long,  Nicholas  Joseph,  Jr.,  B.  S., 
Longtin,  Francis  N.,  A.  B., 
Lorio,  Philip  D., 

Ludvvdg,  Edward  Boland,  B.  Arch., 
Lund,  (Miss)  Nettie  Hathom, 
Maddux,.  Neville  Watts, 


Banker's  Loan  &  Securities  Co. 

United  Warehouse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

1725  Esplanade 

Orleans  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 

The  Texas  Oil  Co. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

3413  St.  Charles 

Metropolitan  Bank 

Interstate  Electric  Co. 

1438  Louisiana 

1700  Robert 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Brooks-Scanlon  Co. 

N.  J.  Long 

Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Perry  &  Buckley  Co. 

5249  Camp 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 

Aug.  Salaun,  Jr. 


Maloney,  James  M., 


New  Orleans  Electrical  Exchange 
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Mailoy,  Edward  Timothy, 
Malloj,  John  Bandolpb, 
Mangan,  Carl  John, 
Mangiaracina,  John,  Jr., 
Martin,  (Miss)  Cecilia, 
McCay,  Percy  Luzenberg, 
MeCraokan,  George  Bussy, 


Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Streckfus  Steamboat  Line 
Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 
Maginnis  Cotton  Mills 
1204  Race 
Maginnis  Cotton  Mills 
MeCutchon,  Edward  Davis,  A.  B.,  B.  B.  A.,  4020  Prytania 

McFaul,  Louis  William^  Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

McGawley,  (Miss)  Mae  L.,  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

McGrath,  (Miss)  Madge,  Maison  Blanche  Co. 

Mellinger,  George  M.,  New  Orleans  National  Bank 

Messersmith,  William  Winthrop,  Commercial  National  Bank 

Metcalfe,  Herbert  Cdllins,  C.  S.  Mathews 

Metzger,  D.  Boss,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Minderman,  Herman,  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Moeller,  (Miss)  Helena  Henriette,        Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 

Bank 


Moise,  Frank  Vaughn, 
Molony,  (Miss)  Alice  Jessie, 
Monasterio,  Juan  M., 
Monroe,  Joseph  Percy, 
Morse,  James  Johnston, 
Morse  Stanley  Fletcher, 
Mottram,  Harold  Charles,  B.  A., 
Mouledoux,  Edouard  E., 
Moynan,  William  H., 
Mugnier,  Emile  A., 
Murphy,  (Miss)  Cornelia, 
Murphy,  (Miss)  Ellen  L., 
Murphy,  (Miss)  Katherine  Mary, 


Muth,  Frank  Amende,  B.  E., 
Naasson,  (Miss)  Fannie, 
Nelson,  Bernard  Stanley,  B.  E., 
Newman,  Edgar  Kirk, 
Newell,  George  Elmer, 


Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

La  Salle  School 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

2812  State 

Stanley  F.  Morse 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Louisiana  Bed  Cypress  Co. 

W.  E.  Taylor  Co. 

Bobert  E.  Lee  School 

J.  P.  Benjamin  School 

Barnes  Electric  Construction 

Co.,  Ltd. 

Lighthouse  Service 

Mente  &  Co. 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  Bailroad  Co. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Nicholls,  (Miss)  Louise  Elizabeth,  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Nichols,  Richard  F.,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 
Noha,  (Miss)  O.  M.,  Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Nolan,  Norris  John,  Algiers  Cornice  &  Plumbing  Works 
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Nolan,  James  Michael, 
Nusloch,  George  Henry, 
Oberle,  (Miss)  Anna  M.  L., 
O'Day,  Edward, 
Oser,  Edmund  Joseph, 
Otis,  John  Joseph, 
Palfrey,  Robert  J., 
Palmer,  Edwin  Michael, 
Parlongue,  Alexander  Joseph, 
Pasquier,  Joseph  H., 


Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

2120  Bienville 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Parker-Blake  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans  National  Bank 

Qraham  Paper  Co. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Home  Builders  Bealty  Co. 


Patterson,  Joseph  Shewell,  A.  B.,      Whitney-Central  National  Bank 
Pearce,  Henry  Munson,  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Pearson,  Gilbert  Charles,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 


Penny,  Lee  Howell, 
Perkins,  (Miss)  Cora, 
Pizanie,  Emzy  Louis, 
Plauche,  James  J., 
Polmer,  Samuel  Cahlman, 
Pons,  Ralph  Michael, 
Pot  in,  Fred, 
Power,  Valentine  T., 
Powers,  (Miss)  Georgia, 
Prevost,  Harry, 
Prevost,  Henry  Clay,  LL.  B., 
Prudhomme,  Hadley, 
Prudhomme,  Raoul, 
Rainold,  (Mrs.)  Frank  E., 
Ramos,  Charles  E., 


St.  Bernard  Cypress  Co.,  Ltd. 

Esplanade  Avenue  High  School 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

New  Orleans  National  Bank 

Schriever,  La. 

Godehaux  &  Mayer,  Ltd. 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans  Post  Office 

Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

2021  State 

520  Poydras 

Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

1839  Calhoun 

Abbott  Automobile  Co.,  Ltd. 


Bareshide,  Albert  E.,       Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 


Ranch,  John  Melville,  B.  S., 
Redditt,  H.  J., 
Regan,  T.  Vincent, 
Regan,  Thomas  Francis, 
Remick,  (Mrs.)  Jesse  C, 
Reynaud,  Clarence  Sidney, 

Reynolds,  Gordon  Patrick, 
Richardson,  (Miss)  Louise, 
Riordan,  (Miss)  Angle  Mary, 
Rivet,  (Miss)  Anita  Marie, 
Rivet,  Maurice  Joseph, 


Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  lb  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

1614  Valmont 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers 

Association 

Geo.  8.  Taylor  &  Co. 

American  Red  Cross 

Dunbar  Molasses  &  Syrup  Co. 

Louis  J.  Bright 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
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Bobbert,  Albert  Atigust^ 
Bobertson,  Florence  Alonzo, 
Bugan,  (Miss)  Gethyn  Ball,  B.  A., 
Bumf  ola,  V.  Jack, 


C.  T.  Patterson  Co.,  Ltd. 

Oulf  Befining  Co. 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 

8.  Pf  eif  er  &  Co. 


Buflsoll,  (Mrs.)  Lucy  P., 
Byan,  (Miss)   Harriet  Anne, 
Salaun,  Edwin  J., 
Scheuermann,  Joseph  Leonhard, 
Schneider,  George  E., 
Schoenhardt,  Enno  August, 
Sehoenhardt,  John  Henry, 
Schonekas,  John  Joseph,  Jr., 
Scully,  Armand  Jules, 
Seymore,  John  Maxwell, 
Seymour,  William  D., 
Shelton,  Lawrence  Augustus, 
Shively,  William  Gushing, 
Simmons,  (Miss)  Jessie, 
Simms,  Balph, 
Sitges,  Percy  Henry,  A.  B., 
Slovenko,  Julius,  B.  E., 
Smith,  Melville  Chris, 
Sparling,  E.  Earl, 
Spitzfaden,  Adolph,  Jr., 
Splan,  Harold  A., 
Stem,  Henry, 
Stevens,  Bussell,  Jr., 
Stout,  (Mrs.)  Percy, 
Stratton,  George  G.,  Jr., 
Sturtevant,  George  Taylor, 
Swartzkopf,  Louis  Leroy, 
Taylor,  (Miss)  Margaret, 


State  Department  of  Conservation 

1304  Louisiana 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

522  Pern 

Illinois  Central  Bailroad 

Herman  Loeb 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Dunbar  Molasses  &  Syrup  Co. 

Grunewald  Hotel 

614  South  Peters 

New  Orleans  Post  Office 

Mortgage  Securities  Co. 

Hardin  Bag  Co. 

Bankers  Loan  &  Securities  Co. 

Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Tulane  University 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

The  White  Co. 

Stem's  Auction  Exchange 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

2411  Napoleon 

J.  Watts  Kearny  &  Sons 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

5342  St.  Charles 

Esplanade  Avenue  High  School 


Teissier,  Louis  G.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,    Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  York 
Thibodaux,  Oscar  J.,  City  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Thomas,  Charles  S.,  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Thompson,  Louis  P.  D.,  Commercial  Trust  &  Saving  Bank 

Thompson,  (Miss)  Viola,  Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Tonglet,  William  A.  J.,  A.  B.,        Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 
Tonguis,  Clifford  Oscar,  Williams-Bichardson  Co. 

Torre,  Joseph  Jean,  B.  E.,  2257  Bayou  Bead 
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Tricou,  Bene  J.  C. 

Uzee,  John  C, 

Valadie,  Leon  Louis, 

Vetter,  J.  J., 

Viavant,  Jules, 

Volker,  Louis  Edward, 

Voorhies,  Jean  S., 

Wagner,  Joseph  I., 

Wakeman,  Joseph  Atkinson, 

Wakeman,  Lewis  Farrington, 

Walker,  J.  Mort, 

Wallace,  Henry  Williams,  Jr., 

Walt,  E.  J., 

Walter,  Edward  Fay, 

Ward,  Charles  Pierce, 

Watson,  John  Rudolph,  C.  E., 

Weigel,  George  Edward, 

Weil,  John  Nathan, 

Westerfield,  James  Randolph,  Jr., 

Wight,  John  Alfred, 

Wilkinson,  Edward  Miles, 

Wilkinson,  Philip  Harding, 

Williams,  Baleigh  Joseph, 

Wilson,  J.  A.  M., 
Winsberg,  Herman, 
Wolff,  Allan  L.,  B.  E., 
Wolford,  Waldo  W., 
Wraight,  Percival, 


W.  R.  Irby  Branch  of  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co. 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Go, 

Edward  Chassaniol 

8t.  Bernard  Cypress  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Interstate  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Bankers  Loan  &  Securities  Co. 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 


Alexandria,  La. 

2928  Berlin 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Camden,  Ala. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Winnsboro,  La. 

Montgomery- Ward  &  Co. 

Schumert-Warfield- Watson,  Inc. 

Nelson  Creamery  Co. 

Alexandria,  La. 

National  Box  Co.,  Ine. 

Hugo,  Okla. 

Westfeldt  Bros. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Morgan,  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R. 

&  S.  8.  Co. 

Albert  Mackie  Co. 

Thibodaux,  La. 

Lane  Cotton  Mills 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Commercial  National  Bank 


Zibilich,  Anthony  Michael,  A.  B.,  B.  E., 


520  Spain 
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Adams,  Margaret  Cynthia, 

Ahrens,  Ruth, 

Alexander,  Muiam  Caperton, 

Bechtel,  Edward  Ambrose, 

Boissonneau,  Berthe, 

Brown,  Marion, 

Burgis,  Florence, 

Casteix,  Jeanne  Leonie, 

Chamberlain,  Izanna  Leland, 

Chunn,  Olive, 

Cohen,  Louise  Granger, 

Coleman,  Ethel  Margaret, 

Collins,  May  Agnes, 

Cooley.  Emma  Pritchard, 

Corban,  Olive  Leonie, 

Cox,  Helen  Adele, 

Davis,  Willia, 

Dillon,  Catherine  Bernardette 

Doerr,  Loretto  Rose, 

Dr3rsdale,  Hazel, 

Dube,  Karl  E. , 

Dutrey,  Sylvia  Cecilia, 

Dyer,  Eugenia, 

Eberle,  Pearl, 

Echezabal,  Josephine  Roumouldo, 

Ferran,  Martha  Marie, 

Finney,  Mary  Louise, 

Fischer,  Nellie, 

Friedrichs,  Louise  Isabel, 

Fomo,  Dora  Magdalene, 

Gahan,  William  Joseph, 

Geoffrey,  Jacob  Reuben, 

Gough,  May, 

Hans,  Mrs.  John  O., 

Hansen,  Sophie  Mathilde, 

Harzen,  Esther, 

Hay,  Mrs.  Florence  Wattson, 
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3424  St.  Charles 

1322  Seventh 

2328  Coliseum 

7106  Elm 

342  Pine 

1737  Jackson 

528  Bouny 

3106  Canal 

Des  Moines,  la. 

2045  Coliseum 

5010  Freret 

1 72 1  Jena 

1 1 29  Arabella 

3218  St.  Charles 

412  State 

Gretna,  La. 

2532  Chestnut 

4145  Cleveland 

4008  Canal 

2203  Marengo 

225  S.  Telemachus 

18 1 3  Magazine 

2715  Carondelet 

1623  Polymnia 

2318  Ursulines 

930  N.  Broad 

1328  Aline 

271 1  Calhoun 

733  Austerlitz 

7924  Jeannette 

124  N.  Broad 

1820  Peters 

2125  Bienville 

1 93 1  Calhoun 

1633  Carondelet 

5220  Conf  tance 

2427  Camp 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS 


Hildebrandt,  Josephine  Elisabeth, 
Hoemer,  Mrs.  John  H., 
Huger,  Emily  Hamilton, 
Jones,  Mrs.  Caroline  Merrick, 
Jones,  Gladys, 
Judge,  Alice  M., 
Kennedy,  Anna  Frances, 
Kinabrew,  IvCtitia, 
Koch,  Julie  Frotscher, 
Kumpfer,  Marie  Fredericka, 
LeBreton,  Mrs.  Dagmar  Renshaw, 
Leclere.  Virginia  Victoria, 
Lejeune,  Michael  Clay, 
McCall,  Mrs.  Lilia  Kennard, 
McConnell,  Margaret  Neilson, 
McGehee,  Louise  Schaumburg, 
Magendie,  Estelle  L., 
Martin,  Reine, 
Martinez,  Mrs.  Lelia  Perry, 
Miles,  Mary  Newman, 
Miller,  Ruby  Amy, 
Moerbe,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
Mohr,  Marie  Elise, 
Monroe,  Marion, 
Moore,  Mrs.  Catherine  Rainey, 
Navarre,  Beulah  Mary, 
0*Rourke,  Mrs.  Charles  Harrison, 
Pareti,  Angeline, 
Parker,  Lillian  Florence. 
Pebeck,  Katherine, 
Penick,  Mrs.  Harry, 
Preston,  Mrs.  Ellie  Morris, 
Puderer,  Fredericka, 
Rayl,  Adrienne, 
Raymond,  Frances  Sprigg, 
Riedel,  Ernest  Henry, 
Sansum,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Dean, 
Scruggs,  Virginia  Lee, 
Shallenberger,  Mrs.  Grace, 
Sheerer,  Mary  Givens, 
Spencer,  Dorothy, 


3650  Constance 

2022  S.  Carrollton 

1628  State 

61 10  Marquette  Place 

2138  S.  Franklin 

2820  Napoleon 

2725  St.  Claude 

1705  Peters 

2621  Coliseum 

2708  Calhoun 

741  Esplanade 

1448  Moss 

2018  Peters 

1 62 1  Second 

1586  Calhoun 

5524  Garfield 

731  Dauphine 

1238  Pleasant 

57  Neron  Place 

1925  Berlin 

183 1  Peters 

1531  Conery 

133  S.  Claiborne 

133 1  Philip 

3219  Coliseum 

2222  Camp 

3440  Coliseum 

619  Bourbon 

2901  E^tania 

Gretna,  La. 

624  Lowerline 

1541  Seventh 

526  Cadiz 

2803  St.  Claude 

1444  State 

7524  Commercial 

1636  Constantinople 

2802  Magazine 

2222  Upperline 

2901  Prytania 

3222  Coliseum 
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Stauffer,  Mrs.  Isaac  Hull,  1015  S.  Carrollton 

Thomas,  Josei^ne  Cecilia,  4512  Baudin 

Verret,  Louise,  1025  St.  Peter 

Walker,  Viola  Mary,  708  N.  Jeff.  Davis  Parkway 

Wallbillich,  Eleonora,  1431  St.  Claude 

Walsh,  Jennie  Phoebe,  2739  Aubry 

West,  Mrs.  Ethelyn  Dale,  1566  Webster 

Williams,  Margaret  Mary,  816  Second 

Wischan,  Caroline  Sarah,  2721  St  Philip 

Young,  Althea,  1840  Upperline 
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QENESAL  SXTMMART 


OFFIGEBS  OF  INSTBX7GTI0K  AND  ABMINI8T&ATION 

INSTRUCTION:— 

President i 

Professors  (Emeritus) 6 

Professors (13*) 99 

Clinical  Professors 5 

Associate  Professors 5 

Assistant  Professors ( 7* ) . . . .  39 

Demonstrators  and  Asssitant  Demonstrators (10*) 30 

Lecturers 11 

Instructors  and  Assistant  Instructors   (11*)....  57 

Clinical  Assistants (10*) 41 

Physical  Director,  and  Military  Instructor 2 

Supervisors  of  Art  and  Musical  Practice 2 

Assistants  and  Teaching  Fellows 19 

Student  Assistants 12 

(51*)  —  329 

ADMINISTRATION 45 

STTJDBNTS 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES:— 

Senior  Class 13 

Junior  Class 15 

Sophomore  Class 39 

Freshman  Class 63 

Special  Students 11 

Pre-Medical  Students 32 

Partial  Students  (Registered  in  other  Departments) 22 

—  195 
COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  :— 

Senior  Class 22 

Junior  Class 20 

Sophomore  Class 28 

Freshman  Class 59 

Special  Students 4 

—  133 
H.  SOPHIE  NEWCOMB  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE  :— 

Senior  Class 62 

Junior  Class 69 

Sophomore  Class 113 

Freshman  Class 138 

Special  Students 15 

Graduate  Art 10 

Art  Craftsmen 10 

417 

*Absent  on  leave  on  Military  or  Naval  Duty. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  443 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 23 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW: 

Third  Year  Students 15 

Second  Year  Students 5 

First  Year  Students 22 

First  Year  Students  (Four  Year  Course) 6 

Special  Students 5 

Unclassified 3 

56 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE: 

Fourth  Year  Students 67 

Third  Year  Students 69 

Second  Year  Students 78 

First  Year  Students 67 

Special  Students 8 

Pre- Medical  Students:  Second  Year 5 

First  Year  • 27  32 

321 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 205 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY: 

Senior  Class 25 

Junior  Class 22 

Freshman  Class 16 

63 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY: 

Second  Year  Students 4 

First  Year  Students 5 

—      9 
SCHOOL  OF  HYGIENE  AND  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. . .  i 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 385 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 88 

Total 1896 

LBSS:    Names  counted  twice 107 

Total 1789 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1917  : 

Normal  School 1065 

Medical  School 78    ii43 

Grand  Total 2932 
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DEQBEES  AND  DIPLOMAS,  1918 


DEQBEBS  GONFEBBED 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
George  Soole 


Ernest  Oscar  Becker 
Flora  Mary  Dawson 
John  Smith  Kendall 
Katherine  Carr  O'Meara 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Caroline  Sidonie  Pfaff 
Lillie  Richardson 
Theodora  Duval  Sumner 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Louis  Theodore  Frantz 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Edward  William  Thomson 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Walter  Carroll 
Horace  Sidney  Chenet,  Jr. 
Leon  Lazarus  Kohlmann 
Edward  Davis  McCutchon 
Edwin  Feibleman  Marx 

Coralie  Schaefer  Aschaffenburg 
Katherine  Caffery 
Dewey  Susie  Celestin 
Magda  Chalaron 
Miriam  Regina  Delchamps 
Mercedes  Clotilde  Discon 
Virginia  Amelia  d'Ornellas 
Yvonne  Dreyfus 
Marguerite  Butler  Ellis 
Hazel  Roberta  Hafkesbring 
Ruth  Heller 
Harriett  Howell 


Nemours  Henry  Nunez,  Jr. 
John  Richard  Moore 
Arthur  Browne  Simpson 
Daniel  Webster  Stewart,  Jr. 
Edmond  Earl  Talbot 


Jeanne  Agnes  Langhetee 
Lucile  Marie  Lombard 
Mathilde  Amelia  Naime 
Marcelle  Martinet  Peret 
Alice  Athenia  Rightor 
Corinne  Marie  Rocquet 
Yvonne  Holly  Ross 
Gethyn  Ball  Rugan 
Nathalie  LeBeuf  Settoon 
Emma  Marion  Shropshire 

Julia  Gorham  Streater 
(As  of  Class  of  1897) 
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Ida  Jungle  Margaret  Weeks 

Rose  Kahn  Cecile  Marie  Wogan 

Oenevieve  Isabel  Lamberton  Frankie  EHiza  Wood 
Alice  Bives  Landon 


BACHELOB  OF  ABT8  IN  EDUCATION 

Nell  Williams  Colbert  Viola  Frances  Lund 

E^telle  Virginia  Cottmail  Mary  Virginia  Parker 

Inez  Marie  Cotonio  Gethyn  Ball  Bugan 

Francis  Marion  Covington  Margaret  AdOlpha  Sharp 

Isabelle  Walburga  Joachim  Bianca  Socola 

Amelia  Levy  Myrtis  Lea  Wheeless 


Marion  Brown  Letitia  Klnabrew 

Frank  James  Desmond  Ellie  Morris  Preston 

Loretto  Bose  Doerr  Sufan  Dorothy  Thompson 

Dora  Magdalene  Fomo  Mariah  Duffy  White 
lyillian  Lucile  Portier 


BACHELOB  OF  SCIENCE 

Jeremiah  Thomas  Morrill  Garvin  Dennis  Shallenberger 

(Asof  Class  of  1917)  ' 

BACHELOB  OF  MUSIC 
Charlotte  Qalleher  Sessums 


BACHELOB  OF  ENGINEEBING 
(in  mkchanical-electrical  course) 
George  Bobert  Hammett  Boy  Eugene  Movers 

James  Clarence  Hirsch  James  Mulherrin  Todd 

Errol  Edward  Kelly  Leo  Henry  Ujffy 

Joseph  Paul  Maguire  Baoul  James  Vallon 

(Conferred  May  6, 1918). 

(IN    CIVIL   ENGINEERING   COURSE) 

Solomon  Finkelstein  Frank  Albert  Turner 

Eugene  Cenas  Graveley  Anthony  Michael  Zibilich 

Julius  Slovenko 

(in    CHEMICAL   ENGINEERING    COURSE) 

Miguel  Ciriaco  de  Arango  Kenneth  McLeod 

Eugene  Nicholas  Ehrhart  Joseph  Jean  Torre 

Edward  Alvin  Gastrock 
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BACHELOR  OF  ABCHITECTURE 
Cedric  Errol  Barron  Edward  Boland  Ludwig 

Benjamin  Joseph  Dulany  Alberto  Jesus  Ramirez 


BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

(in  the  louisuna  law  oourse) 
George  Abel  Dreyfous  Eugene  Davis  Saunders* 

George  Joel  Ginsberg  James  Dudley  Simon,  Jr. 

Philip  Augustin. Miller  Samuel  Adams  Trufant,  Jr. 

Edgar  Taylor  Morris  Herbert  Schwartz  Weil 

Aubrey  Mackay  Pyburn 

*Diploma  withheld  until  age  of  twenty-one  is  attained. 


DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE 


John  Charles  Adams 

DeWitt  Talmage  Allred 

William  Henry  Anderson 

Herbert  Leo  Barbour 

James  Bailey  Black 

Thomas  Nathaniel  Black,  Jr. 

Harold  Abel  Bloom 

Lawrence  Arthur  James  Brennan 

Milton  Louis  Brenner 

Joseph  Patrick  Brown 

Albert  Frank  Burgis 

Carey  Cheek 

Sam  Charles  Cohen 

Francis  Allen  Copp 

Cora  Zetta  Corpening  (Miss) 

Reginald  Francis  Cox 

Barney  Alexander  Credille 

Hugh  Leo  Dwyer 

Kdmond  Lawrence  Faust 

Frederick  Leonard  Fenno 

Otto  Leon  Freeman 

Andrew  Vallois  Friedrichs 

Alfred  Canthen  Gage 

Frank  Henry  Hagaman 

George  Gardner  Hampton 

Elmer  Harry  Hansen 


Joseph  Pink  Harris 

Frank  Chavigny  Hava 

Julius  Emanuel  Isaacson 

Harry  Br ecken ridge  Jacobson 

Harry  Dare  Jerwick 

Earl  Jones 

Harry  Jack  Kellum 

Robert  Stanley  Kemp 

Roger  Edmond  Knolle 

Paul  Arthur  LeBourgeois 

Charles  Williams  Lewis 

Clarence  Alberic  Lorio 

Robert  Theodore  Lucas 

Douglas  Culpepper  McBride 

Porter  Mixon 

Stafford  Henry  Nothacker 

Duncan  Parham 

Edward  Stanley  Peterman 

Albert  Baldwin  Pitkin 

Irvin  Pope,  Jr. 

John  Hunter  Pope 

Robert  Hollings worth  Potts 

Carroll  Monroe  Pounders 

Ellis  Powell 

Urbano  Ramirez 

James  Calhoun  Rice 
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James  Davidson  Bives 
Enrique  Alberto  Bodes 
Theophilus  Erksine  Boss^  Jr. 
Millard  Lieser  Smith 
Archie  Jackson  Stacy 
Dowling  Blufeford  Stough,  Jr. 


William  Cecil  Tisdale 

Leo  Willard  Tucker 

Martin  Thomas  Van  Studdiford,  Jr. 

Charles  Henry  Voss 

Alvaro  Arturo  Yzpaga 


GBADUATE  IN  PHABMACY 
Reita  Christine  Jackson  (Miss)  Lawrence  Joseph  McCune 

Marie  Greer  McComiskey  (Miss)        George  Dewey  Woodford 


DOCTOB  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Charles  Pinckney  Bull,  Jr.  Stafford  Henry  Nothacker, 

Hugh  Leo  Dwyer 


DOCTOB  OP  DENTAL  8UBGEBY 


James  William  Andrews 
Joseph  Frank  Bertucci 
Thomas  Grey  Biggs 
Joseph  Tamburo  DeBella 
Earl  George  Eastin 
Haim  Gittelman 
Marion  Fahy  Jarrell 
John  Benjamin  Lescale 
Robert  Stephen  McKeithen 
Henry  L.  Magee 
Marian  Sidney  Mayer 


Herbert  Henry  Meyer 
Theophile  Meerschaert  O'Perrall 
Abelardo  Rodriguez  Rey 
Fernando  Rodriguez  Rey 
Henry  Lee  Bobinson 
John  Bailey  Bobinson 
Aides  Bozas 
Wilbur  Douglas  Trellue 
George  Alfred  Warner 
Oscar  Adrian  Wolfe 


BACHELOB  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTBATION 
Edward  Davis  McCutchon 


DIPLOMA  IN  ABT 
Eunice  Baccich  Harrison  Palmer  Hester 

Emma  Clare  Bancroft  Emily  Langham 

Dorothy  Leota  Blakely  Emeline  Marie  Bobert 

Miriam  Martha  Danziger 
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MEDALS  AND  AWABD8,  1918 

The  Judah  Touro  Medal  for  Latin,  to  John  Richard  Moore. 

The  Camot  Medal  for  1  »ebate,  to  Harold  Weil  Newman,  Jr. 

The  Mary  L.  S.  Neill  Medal,  to  Dorothy  Lee  Fowler. 

The  Pannie  Estelle  Holley  Memorial  Prize,  to  Dorothea  Marcelitie 

Hagen. 
The  Class  of  1909  Public  Spirit  Prize,  to  Katherine  Caffery. 
The  Jennie  C.  Nixon  Prize,  to  Margherita  Judicia  Cotonio. 
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Academic-Mw  Course,  96,  100.  297. 
Academic-Medical  Course,  96,  100, 324. 
Administrators.  Board  of,  8. 

Committees  of,  8. 
Admission— Requirements  for,  44. 
to  Arts  and  Sciences,  44,  46,  89. 
to  Technology.  44,  46.  125. 
to  Newcomb  College.  44,  46. 
to  Graduate  Department,  268. 
to  College  of  taw,  48,  296.  297. 
to  School  of  Medicine,  47,  322. 
to  Grad.  School  of  Medicine.  342. 
to  School  of  Dentistry,  47, 349. 
to  School  of  Pharmacy,  47,  357. 
to  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 

Medicine.  364. 
to  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration.  48.  380. 
Affiliated  Schools,  I^ist  of,  59. 
Algebra,  entrance,  50. 
Alumni  Associations,  85. 
Alumni  Fellowship,  64. 
Alumni  Scholarships,  65,  68. 
Anatomy.  275. 

entrance.  59. 
ARCHITKCTURR  AND  ARCHITKC- 
TURAL  BNGINRKRING, 
SCHOOI.  OF,  168. 
Architectural  Eng.  Course,  169. 
Architectural  Scholarships,  66. 
Architecture.  Course  in,  168. 
Architecture,  History  of,  175. 
Architecture,  Theory  of,  176. 
Art,  201,  276. 

entrance,  57. 
Art  Museums,  77. 
ART,  SCHOOI*  OF.  236. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  COI^I^EGE 
OF,  87. 

Academic-I«aw  Course,  96. 100,  297. 

Academic-Medical  Course,  96,  100, 

324. 
Admission  to,  46,  89. 
Advanced  admission  credits,  90. 
Amount  of  work,  92. 
Attendance,  92. 
Committees,  88. 


Conditions,  Removal  of,  93. 
Courses  of  Study,  96. 
Courses,  Outline  of.  97-99. 
Examinations,  92. 
'  Faculty.  87. 

,  I  Fees  and  expenses.  90. 

Grades,  92. 

Pre-Medical  Courses,  99,  323, 324. 
Probation,  94. 
Registration,  89, 
Scholarships,  64. 
Scholarships,  Forfeiture  of,  88. 
Special  Students.  89. 
Assistance,  Student  help,  84. 
Astronomy,  101,  225. 
I      Athletic  Field,  18. 

Athletics.  82. 
I       Bacteriology.  288. 

Baker.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone.  19. 
I       Baker  Scholarships,  67,  84. 

Battle  Abbey  Scholarships,  66,  67. 
Bennett  I«oan  Fund,  17.  85. 
Biology,  101,  201.  276. 
entrance,  55. 
'      Board  Scholarships.  66. 
forfeiture  of,  68. 
Botany,  103,  277. 
entrance,  55. 
Bridge  and  Struct.  Engineering  153. 
Bruenn,  Bernard,  18. 
Bryan.  Mrs  W.  J..  17. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Mvia  H..  17. 
Buildings,  62. 
i      Bulletins,  The  University,  81. 
Business-I^w  Course,  297,  384. 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION, 

COI.I.EGE    OF  COMMERCE 
I  AND,  375. 

I      Calendar,  7. 
j      Callender,  F.  Walter,  i7. 
j       Callender  laboratory,  232. 
'      Callender  Scholarship,  67. 
I      Charity  HospiUl,  318. 
j       CHEMICAI^   ENGINEERING, 

SCHOOI^     OF,  161. 
I      Chemical  Eng.  Course.  157. 
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Chemistry,  104,  132,  163,  203,  277. 

entrance.  So. 
City  Scholarships,  65. 

forfeiture  of,  68. 
Civil,    BNGI^BSRING,    SCHOOI, 

OF,  151. 
Civil  Engineering,  280. 
Civil  Engineering  Course.  151. 
Classical  Course,  96.  97. 
Classical  Philology,  280. 
Class  of  *13  Fund.  17. 
Climatic  conditions,  63. 
Clinical  Instruction,  320. 
Commercial  I^w,  155. 
COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  AD- 
MINISTRATION, COI^I^EGE 
OF,  375. 

Admission  to  48.  380. 

Business-l,aw  Course,  297,  384. 

Certific  ites  and  Degree,  384. 

Course  of  Study.  383. 

Day  Classes,  380. 

Faculty,  375. 

Fees,  381,  382. 

Guarantors.  Board  of,  376. 

Informal  Talks,  380. 

Night  Classes.  380. 

Registration,  383. 
Committees  of  University  Faculty,  42. 
Conrad.  Mr.s.  Charles  A.,  18. 
Construction  and  Office  Practice,  170. 
Council,  University,  42. 
Courses  of  Study- 
College  of  Arts  and  ScienceH,  %. 

College  of  Technology,  139,   151. 
161,  168,  169. 

Newcomb  College,  18^-199. 

Graduate  Department,  2t>7. 

College  of  I^w.  300.  307. 

School  of  Medicine,  326. 

Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  340. 

School  of  Dentistry,  352. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  358. 

School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Medicine,  368. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  375. 
Degrees,  69. 

Degrees  and  Diplomas  Conferred.  444. 
Deiler.  J.  Hnnno,  17. 
Delgado  Memorial,  319. 
Dentistry.  N  O.  College  of.  15  . 


DENTISTRY,  SCHOOI«  OF.  344. 

Admission  to,  47,  349. 

Advanced  Standing,  350. 

Clinical  Advantages,  348. 

Conditions,  Removal  of,  350. 

Examinations,  351. 

Faculty,  344. 

Fees.  353. 

Grades,  350. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for.351. 

Infirmary,  348. 

Instruments,  351. 

Promotion.  350. 

Studies,  Synopsis  of,  352. 
Descriptive  Geometry.  141. 
Design.  141. 
Diplomas,  71. 
Discipline.  82. 
Domestic  Art,  263. 
Domestic  Science.  262. 

entrance.  58. 
Dormitories,  77,  79. 
Drawing,   108.  141,  166,  171. 

entrance,  56. 
Economics,  108,  205,  281. 
Education.  205, 282. 
Electrical  Engineering,  143,  282. 
Electrical  Engineering  Course,  139. 
BnglUh,  110, 132.  207,  282. 

entrance,  48. 
Examinations,  entrance,  time  of,  44. 
Experimental  Engineering,  145. 
EXTENSION  COURSES.  385. 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospi- 
tal, 339. 
Fees  and  Expenses- 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  90. 

College  of  Technology.  126. 

Newcomb  College,  184. 

Graduate  Department,  292. 

College  of  I^w,  298 

School  of  Medicine,  331. 

Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  341. 

School  of  Dentistry,  353. 

School  of  Pharmacy.  361. 

School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Medicine.  374. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  381. 
Fellowships,  63. 
Forfeiture  of  Scholarships,  68. 
Forge  Work,  entrance,  57. 
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Foundation,  9. 

foundry  Work,  entrance.  56. 

French,  120. 173.  211,  291. 

entrance,  52. 
French  Opera  Mouse,  18 
General  Information,  62. 
Geology,  HI,  214. 
Geometry,  entrance,  50. 
German,  112.  214,  284. 

entrance,  52. 
Gibson,  Randall  I^e,  11.  16. 
GRADUATE  STUDIES.    FACUI^TY 
OP.  267. 

Admission  to,  268. 

Committees,  268,  292. 

Courses.  275. 

Degrees,  271. 

Faculty,  267. 

Fees  and  Expenses,  292. 

Fellowships,  63. 

General  SUtement,  268. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for.  271 
Greek,  105.  217. 

entrance,  51. 
Gymnasium,  136. 
Harmony,  entrance,  57. 
Harrod,  Mrs.  B.  M..  18. 
Harvard  Scholarship,  66. 
Heat  Engineering,  145. 166, 174. 
Hebrew.  114,  285. 
Hernsheim  Scholarship.  67. 
Historical  Statement,  9. 
History,  114,  218,  285. 

entrance,  53. 
Honor  Scholarships.  65. 

forfeiture  of,  68. 
Honor  System,  83. 
Hospitals,  318,  339. 
HospiUl  Interns,  321. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY,  SCHObl, 

OF,  261. 
Howard,  Charles  T.,  11. 
Huger  Scholarship,  68. 
Hutchinson,  Alex.  C,  16. 
Hutchinson  Memorial,  318. 
Hydraulic  Engineering,  155. 
Hygiene,  227. 

HYGIENE  AND  TROPICAL  MEDI- 
CINE, SCHOOL  of,  363. 
Admission  to,  364. 

Chaille  Memorial  Laboratory.  365.  • 
Courses,  Outline  of,  368. 


Degrees,  364. 

Faculty,  363. 

Fees,  374.     . 
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CALENDAR 

1010-1020 


[The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  terms] 


1010 
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Jan. 
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Monday 

Feb. 

2 

Monday 

April 

2 

Friday 

Entrance  and  Condition  Examinations  for  all 
Colleges  of  the  University. 

Registration  of  New  Students. 
Registration  of  Old  Students. 
Instruction  begins. 
All  Saints*  Day.     A  holiday. 
Thanksgiving  Day.    A  holiday. 
Christmas  holidays  begin,  3  p.  m. 


University  reopens,  8:30  a.  m. 
Second  Term  begins. 
Good  Friday.    A  holiday. 
June      9    Wednesday     University  Commencement. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  comprehends  the  following: 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Technology,  the  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  Young  Women,  the  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies,  the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Medicine,  and 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  The  College 
of  Medicine  includes  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  (Polyclinic).  The  College  of 
Technology  includes  the  Schools  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Civil  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering,  and  Architecture. 
The  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  college  course,  the  Schools  of  Art,  Music,  and  Household 
Economy. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  contract  entered  into  in  1884  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund.  This 
contract  placed  the  existing  University  of  Louisiana  under  the  perpetual 
care  of  the  Tulane  Administrators,  with  all  its  property,  powers,  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  franchises,  and  with  such  other  powers  as  might 
be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  "foster,  maintain,  and  develop  a  great 
university  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans."  By  the  act,  No.  43  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  1884,  making  this  contract,  the  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 

The  starting  point  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana,  in  September,  1834.  This 
institution  was  chartered  April  2,  1835;  and  in  March,  1836,  it  issued 
the  first  degrees  in  medicine  or  science  ever  conferred  in  Louisiana  or 
the  Southwest.    The  state  constitution  of  1845  ordained  as  follows : 

ART.  137.  An  University  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It 
shall  be  com  posed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit:  one  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Art.  138.  It  shall  be  called  the  Unhersity  of  I^ouisiana,  and  the  Medical  College 
of  Iiouisiana,  as  at  present  organized,  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Art.  139.  The  legislature  shall  proxnde  by  law  for  its  further  organiration  and 
government,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  or 
support  of  .said  University  by  appropriations. 

The  act  of  organization  (Acts  of  1847,  No.  49),  with  some  trifling 
changes,  was  re-enacted  in  1855,  and  is  substantially  embodied  in  the 
revised  statutes  of  1856  and  1870. 

The  Law  Department,  now  the  College  of  Law,  was  organized  under 
a  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Administrators  on  May  4,  1847. 

—  9  — 
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In  the  years  following  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  leg- 
islature at  different  times  made  appropriations  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  something  over  $100,000  toward  a  building  and  equipment 
for  the  Medical  Department,  now  the  School  of  Medicine,  but  this 
sum  was  largely  augmented  by  appropriations  by  the  faculty  from 
moneys  received  for  tuition  and  by  personal  contributions. 

An  effort  to  inaugurate  an  academic  department  was  made  by 
the  Administrators  of  the  University  at  a  meeting  held  June  i, 
1847,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  '*  to  report  on  the  expediency 
of  organizing  the  department  of  letters  and  natural  sciences,  and  on 
the  means  that  can  be  command^  to  that  effect.*'  Since  the  legis- 
lature had  provided  no  funds  for  the  support  of  the  University,  it 
was  suggested  that  funds  be  raised  for  the  purpose;  but  the  only  prac- 
tical results  were  donations  of  $500  each  by  Glendy  Burke,  the  first 
given  to  the  Academic  Department,  and  by  Judah  Touro.  These 
funds  were  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  prizes  in  elocution  and 
Hebrew;  they  are  now  largely  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  com- 
poimd  interest.  About  1847  a  small  appropriation  was  obtained  from 
the  State,  and  an  academic  building  was  erected. 

The  department  closed  in  1859,  and,  the  civil  war  intervening,  no  ef- 
forts were  made  for  sixteen  years  to  sustain  an  academic  department. 
After  the  restoration  of  civil  government  in  Louisiana  in  1876,  the  new- 
ly appointed  Board  of  Administrators  determined  to  put  in  operation 
again  the  academic  department  so  long  contemplated.  It  was  organ- 
ized, and  on  November  4,  1878,  it  reop>ened  its  doors.  The  Board  me- 
morialized the  constitutional  convention  of  1879, and, through  its  action, 
aid  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  academic  department.  The 
constitution  of  1879  contained  the  following  provisions  : 

CONCBRNINa  A  STATE  UNIVEBSITY 

Art.  320.  The  University  of  I<ouisiana,  as  at  present  established  and  located  at 
New  Orleans,  is  hereby  recognized  in  its  three  departments,  to  wit :  the  law,  the 
medical,  and  the  academical  departments,  to  be  governed  and  controlled  by  ap- 
propriate faculties.  The  general  assembly  .shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
provisions  for  the  proper  government  and  maintenance  and  support  of  said  State 
University  of  I^ui.siana,  and  all  the  departments  thereof,  as  the  public  necessities 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  I,ouisiana  may  require,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  annually. 

Under  this  provision  the  legislature  made  an  annual  grant  of  $10,000 
until  1884,  150,000  in  all,  when  it  was  relieved  from  this  obligation  by 
its  contract  with  the  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund* 

The  Academic  Department,  thus  recognized  and  modestly  supported, 
made  marked  progress  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence  before 
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the  Tulane  Administrators  took  control.  Besides  its  tuition  fees  and 
the  appropriations  from  the  State  referred  to  above,  it  received  a  do- 
nation of  f  looo  from  Mr.  Charles  T.  Howard,  of  New  Orleans,  for  the 
equipment  of  tlie  chemical  department,  and  one  of  |2o,ooo  from  Mr. 
Paul  Tulane  for  the  purchase  of  the  building  formerly  known  as  Tu- 
lane Hall,  in  Dryades  Street,  the  original  home  of  the  Academic 
Department.  Nevertheless,  the  Academic  Department  was  seriously 
handicapped  for  lack  of  funds;  and  its  great  development  was  not  then 
possible. 

The  greatest  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana began  with  the  donation  by  Paul  Tulane,  in  1882,  of  his  New  Orleans 
property  for  the  higher  education  of  **the  white  young  persons  in  the 
cit>'  of  New  Orleans. ' '  Though  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Princeton ,  N .  J . , 
Mr.  Tulane  had  been  for  many  years  a  merchant  in  New  Orleans,  where 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid.*  He  called  in  consultation  Mr. 
James  McConnell  Sr.,  of  New  Orleans,  his  Attorney,  and  General 
Randall  Lee  Gibson,  then  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  to- 
gether they  selected  a  board  of  trustees  who  incorporated  themselves 
under  the  title  of  **The  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educa- 
tional Fund."  To  these  Administrators,  Mr.  Tulane  transferred  the 
property  which  he  desired  to  donate  to  educational  purposes.  Mr. 
Tulane  indicated  his  plans  in  the  following  letter: 

Princeton.  May  2,  18S2. 

Messrs.  Randall  I,.  Gibson,  Chas.  E.  Fenner,  James  McConnell,  T.  G.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  D.,  Edward  D.  White,  E.  H.  Farrar,  P.  N.  Strong,  B.  M. 
Palmer,  D.  D.,  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D  ,  Chas.  A.  Whitney.  Sam'l 
H.  Kennedy,  Walter  R.  Stauffer.  Cartwright  Eustis.  Henry Ginder, 
John  T.  Hardie,  R.  M.  Walmsley.  and  Wm.  O.  Rogers. 

Gentlemen:  A  resident  of  New  Orleans  for  many  years  of  my  active  life, 
having  formed  many  friendships  and  associations  dear  to  me,  and  deeply  sympa- 
thizing with  its  people  in  whatever  misfortunes  or  disasters  may  have  befallen 
them,  as  well  as  being  sincerely  desirous  of  contributing  to  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual welfare,  I  do  hereby  express  to  you  my  intention  to  donate  to  you  by  an 
act  of  donation  inter  vivos  all  the  real  estate  I  own  and  am  possessed  of  in  the  said 
city  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  I«ouisiana,  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  education  among  the  white  young  persons  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  I/>uisiana,  and  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  letters,  the  arts  and  sciences  therein,  my  intention  being  that  the  benefits 
shall  be  applied  and  expended  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

By  the  term  education  I  mean,  to  foster  such  a  course  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  shall  be  useful  and  of  solid  worth,  and  not  merely  ornamental  or  super- 
ficial. I  mean  you  should  adopt  the  course  which,  as  wise  and  good  men,  would 
commend  itself  to  you  as  being  conducive  to  immediate  practical  benefit,  rather 
than  theoretical  possible  advantage.  I  wish  you  to  establish  or  foster  institutions 
of  a  higher  grade  of  learning,  where  the  young  persons  to  be  benefited  shall,  upon 
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due  examination,  be  found  competent  and  qualified  for  admianon,  both  by  a^e 
and  previous  training,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  more  advanced  degree  of  educa- 
tional culture. 

Intellectual  advancement  should  be  unfettered  by  sectarianism,  but  the  pro- 
found reverence  I  entertain  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  leads  me  to  express  here  the 
hope  that  the  educational  development  intended  by  this  gift  should  never  antag- 
onize, but  be  in  harmony  with,  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  them. 

I  express  to  you  now  my  formal  intentions  in  order  to  suggest  to  you  the  ad- 
visability, should  you  determine  to  aid  me  in  my  purposes,  that  you  should  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  laws  of  I/>uisiana  to  enable  you  to  accept 
the  donation  when  made,  thus  giving  me  the  assurance  that  my  purpose,  when  ex- 
ecuted, will  be  carried  out  with  fidelity  and  be  rich  in  bountiful  results. 

The  fact  that  property  donated  for  educational  purposes  is  at  this  time  liable  to 
taxation  in  the  State  of  lyouisiana  has  occasioned  me  much  embarrassment,  as  I 
should  like  to  feel  that  the  dtizens  of  the  state,  who  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  donation,  should  enjoy  its  advantages  to  the  full  measure  of  the  value  of  the 
property  donated.  There  are  other  states  whose  laws  do  not,  by  taxation,  repel 
such  gifts  in  aid  of  education,  whose  wise  example,  I  am  assured,  will  be  followed 
by  the  State  of  lyouisiana  and  the  City  of  New  Orleans  in  this  instance  ;  and  I  ear- 
nestly urge  that  you  make  immediate  effort  to  secure  the  exemption  of  this  proper- 
ty from  taxation,  and  be  constant  in  so  doing  until  your  efforts  are  successful. 

The  character  of  the  property  donated  is  to  remain  unchanged.  It  can  not  be 
mortgaged,  and  it  can  not  be  sold  nor  encumbered  in  any  way,  except  at  the  end  of 
not  less  than  fifty  years,  as  hereinafter  stated.  Mortgaging  it  or  selling  it,  and  the 
investment  of  the  proceeds  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  might  and  proba- 
bly would  lead  to  disaster,  owing  to  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  nature  of  the 
value  of  securities  of  every  description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  estate,  the 
title  to  which  I  intend  to  donate  to  you,Js  well  located,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase 
in  value  as  the  city  shall  become  prosperous.  You  must  keep  the  property  well 
insured  in  solvent  offices  and  in  good  repair,  so  that  the  best  rental  possible  may 
be  realized. 

The  plans  and  details  of  any  organization,  corporate  or  otherwise,  must  of 
necessity  be  left  to  your  own  judgment ;  but  I  desire  to  communicate  to  you  my 
wishes  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  you  more  fully  to  enter  into  the  motives  which 
impel  me,  thereby  enabling  you  completely  to  enter  into  my  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses. 

Of  course,  whatever  I  may  determine  to  donate  to  you,  should  you  conclude  to 
organize,  will  be  (while  leaving  you  the  absolute  owners  of  the  property)  with  the 
object  of  enabling  you,  in  your  discretion,  to  use  the  revenues  for  the  purposes 
already  by  me  mentioned.. 

I  suggest  and  recommend:  (i)  That  in  your  organization,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  my  friend.  Gen.  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  be  your  chairman  or  president,  and 
that  Judge  Chas.  E.  Fenner  and  James  McConnell  may  be  vice-presidents  or  vice- 
chairmen.  (2)  That  you  provide  for  the  filling  of  any  vacancies  in  s^our  number 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  by  election.  (3)  That  while  my  desire  is  that 
you  shall  continue  my  purpose  for  more  than  fifty  years,  nevertheless  I  would  con- 
sider it  no  violation  of  those  wishes  should  you,  when  organized,  determine,  after 
fifty  years,  no  longer  to  perform  the  duties  incident  to  the  ownership  of  this  prop- 
erty which  I  may  donate,  and  the  income  of  which  I  have  expressed  the  desire 
that  you  administer  as  aforesaid.    In  that  event,  I  suggest  that  you  distribute  the 
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property,  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  among  such  educational  or  liter- 
ary institutions,  or  for  such  educational  purposes  as  you  may  determine,  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  as  are  contemplated  by  this  donation.  (4)  In  order  that 
there  shall  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  my  intentions,  I  will  say  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
bind  you  to  distribute  the  incomes  or  benefits  of  the  fund  or  property  to  any  par- 
ticular school,  college,  or  institution  of  learning^  or  to  create  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  any  school,  college,  or  institution  of  learning  to  any  distributive  share;  nor  do 
I  design  to  subject  you  collectively  or  individually  to  any  responsibility  to  those 
intended  to  be  benefited  or  to  any  individual  responsibility  of  any  sort  for  the 
management  of  the  property  and  fund  which  may  be  by  me  donated. 

I  have  entire  confidence  that  you  will  carry  out  with  wisdom,  equity, and  fidel- 
ity my  expressed  suggestions.  It  would  be  personally  agreeable  to  me  if  you 
would  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Strong,  of  New  Orleans. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I  desire  to  say  you  should,  of  course, 
make  such  disbursements  as  you  may  deem  it  fair  to  expend  in  the  employment 
of  any  necessary  agents  or  otherwise,  and  especially  to  keep  the  property  well 
insured  and  in  proper  state  of  repair. 

With  devout  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  enabling  us  to  form  these 
plans,  and  invoking  His  divine  blessing  upon  you  and  your  counsels,  and  upon 
the  good  work  proposed  among  the  present  and  future  generations  of  our  beloved 
Crescent  City, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Paul  Tulanb. 

Mr.  Tulane*s  first  donation  of  real  estate  was  valued  at  about 
$363,000.  He  subsequently  made  other  donations,  until,  the  amount 
given  by  him  reached  the  sum  of  11,050,000.  It  was  his  expressed  in- 
tention to  add  largely  to  this  sum;  but,  as  he  died  without  a  will, 
these  intentions  were  never  carried  out. 

In  1884,  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund 
received  from  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  (by  Act  43,  of  that  year) 
complete  and  perpetual  control  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  and  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  income  producing  property  that  might  be 
acquired  by  the  Tulane  Administrators  up  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000. 
This  act  was  ratified  at  a  general  election  in  April,  1888,  and  was  later 
ratified  in  the  Constitution  of  1898.  The  status  of  the  University  as  a 
state  institution  has  thus  been  fully  maintained. 

In  1886,  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  whose  husband,  Warren 
Newcomb,  was  formerly  a  highly  esteemed  sugar  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  donated  to  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund  "the  sum  of 
$100,000,  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memo- 
rial College,  in  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  for  the  higher 
education  of  white  girls  and  young  women."  In  thus  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  an  only  child,  Mrs.  Newcomb  enabled  the  Tulane 
Administrators  to  round  out  the  ideal  of  a  university  by  the  creation 
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of  an  institution  that  would  give  to  women  all  the  educational  advan- 
tages which  had  before  been  offered  only  to  men.  Mrs.  Newcomb's 
letter  of  gift  is  as  follows: 

New  York  City,  October  n,  1886. 
Messrs.  Randall  1,.  Gibson,  Chas.  B.  Penner,  James  McConnbll,  T.  G. 
Richardson,  Bdward  D.  White,  Hdoar  H.  Parrar,  P.  N.  Strong,  Benja- 
min M.  Palmer.  Samuel  H.  Kennedy. Walter  R.  Staupper,  Cartwright 
EusTis,  Henry  Gindbr,  John  T.  Hardie,  Robert  M.  Walmsley,  William 
P.  Halsey,  John  N.  Galleher,  Joseph  C.  Morris,  Samuel  D.  McBnery. 
Warren  Easton,  and  J.  V.  Guii.lotte,  the  Administrators  oftheTu- 
lane  Educational  Pund. 

Gentlemen  :  In  pursuance  of  a  long  cherished  design  to  establish  an  appro- 
priate memorial  of  my  beloved  daughter,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb,  deceased,  I  have 
determined,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend,  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  to  in- 
trust to  your  Board  the  execution  of  my  design. 

Peeling  a  deep  personal  sympathy  with  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  a  strong 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  female  education  in  I«ouisiana,  and  believing  also 
that  I  shall  find  in  the  board  selected  by  the  benevolent  Paul  Tulane  the  wisest 
and  safest  custodian  of  the  fund  I  propose  to  give,  I  hereby  donate  to  your  Board 
the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College,  in  the  Tulane  University  of  I^uisiana,  for  the  higher  education  of  white 
girls  and  young  women. 

I  request  that  you  will  see  that  the  tendency  of  the  institution  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  that  end 
that  you  will  have  a  chapel  or  assembly  room  in  which  Christian  worship  may  be 
observed  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  But  I  desire  that  worship  and 
instruction  shall  not  be  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character.  I  further  re- 
quest that  the  education  given  shall  look  to  the  practical  side  of  life  as  well  as  to 
literary  excellence.  But  I  do  not  mean  in  this  my  act  of  donation  to  impose  upon 
you  restrictions  which  will  allow  the  intervention  of  any  person  or  persons  to  con- 
trol, regulate,  or  interfere  with  your  disposition  of  this  fund,  which  is  committed 
fully  and  solely  to  your  care  and  discretion,  with  entire  confidence  in  your  fidelity 
and  wisdom. 

Invoking  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  for  your  guidance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  and  for  your  personal  welfare, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Josephine  I^ouise  Newcomb. 

The  Newcomb  College  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  f)ersonal  inter- 
est to  Mrs.  Newcomb  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  added  largely 
to  her  original  endowment,  and  enabled  the  Board  to  build  the  hand- 
some group  of  buildings  in  which  the  College  is  now  domiciled.  By 
her  will,  the  University  was  made  her  residuary  legatee,  and  has  re- 
ceived an  additional  bequest  of  about  $2,700,000. 

The  building  and  property  of  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  as  well 
as  the  management  of  the  institution,  were  acquired  in  1906.  This 
institution  now  consiitutes  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  in  the 
College  of  Medicine. 
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In  1909,  the  New  Orleans  College  of  Dentistry  became  a  department 
of  the  University,  and  is  now  the  School  of  Dentistry  in  the  College 
of  Medicine. 

The  donation,  in  1912,  of  |25,ooo,  payable  $5,000  annually,  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine  including  Preventive  Med- 
icine. The  further  maintenance  of  this  School  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  gifts,  of  various  amounts,  of  Messrs.  Edward  Wisner,  W.  G. 
Vincent,  Frank  B.  Hayne,  Frank  L.  Levy,  Gibert  &  Clay,  A.  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  C.  A.  Farwell,  James  M.  Thomson  (for  the  New  Orleans 
Item),  Hard  &  Rand,  I.  L.  Lyons  &  Co.,  W.  R.  Irby,  W.  P.  Burke, 
Walter  Van  Benthuysen,  and  $5,000  from  an  anonymous  donor. 
With  the  close  of  session  of  1917-1918,  the  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Tropical  Medicine  was  suspended  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  business  Administration  was  estab- 
lished in  1914,  with  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of  Louisiana  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  and  of  one  hundred  and  five  citizens,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions of  New  Orleans.  In  191 5,  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail  of  New  York, 
contributed  $500  to  the  library  of  the  College.  The  ffrst  permanent 
endowment  of  the  College  was  a  bequest  of  $1,000  from  Mr.  David 
Pokorny  in  1917.  In  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Robert  H.  Downman, 
W.  RadclifFe  Irby  and  Albert  Mackie  each  contributed  $1 ,000  to  tlie 
permanent  endowment  fund.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  citizens, 
firms  and  corporations  are  now  giving  substantial  expression  of  their 
interest  and  faith  in  mature  professional  training  for  a  business  career 
by  assuming  financial  responsibility  for  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund,  they  have  formed  a 
permanent  organization,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  confer  with 
them  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  the  success  of  the  College. 

In  1891,  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson,  whose  husband,  Dr.  T.  G.  Richard- 
son, had  been  for  many  years  associated  witli  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  as  Professor  of  Surgery  and  as  Dean,  and  who  had 
been  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Board  of  Administrators 
of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund,  gave  a  sum  sufficient  to  build 
a  new  and  modem  building  for  the  Medical  Department  on  a 
site  in  Canal  Street  purchased  by  the  Tulane  Board  and  to  equip  the 
building  with  every  needed  appliance  for  the  most  approved  methods 
of  instruction  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  This  building  and  site  was 
transferred  in  1908,  to  the  Hutchinson   Fund,   and   the  name  of  the 
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Canal  Street  building  was  changed  to  the  Josephine  Hutchinson  Me- 
morial Building.  The  proceeds  of  this  transfer  were  used  for  the 
erection,  on  the  campus,  of  the  Richardson  Memorial  Building,  the 
enlargment  of  the  Chemistry  Building,  which  was  renamed  the  Rich- 
ardson Chemistry  Building,  and  the  Richardson  Memorial  Dormitory, 
for  medical  students. 

In  1892,  General  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  first  President  of  the  Board 
of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  $2,500,  to  the  University. 

In  1895,  Dr.  Albert  Baldwin  Miles,  of  New  Orleans,  bequeathed  to 
the  University  the  sum  of  $10,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment. 

In  1896,  Messrs.  H.  Dalton  Newcomb  and  Richard  Tenbroeck,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  donated  a  beautiful  memorial  window  to  their 
brother,  Warren  Newcomb,  which  was  placed  in  Newcomb  College 
Chapel. 

In  1897,  Mr.  F.  Walter  Callender,  of  New  York,  donated  to  New- 
comb College  several  valuable  oil  paintings  and  several  hundred 
volumes  to  the  Library. 

In  1897,  Dr.  John  C.  MacKowan,  of  Capri,  Italy,  gave  to  Newcomb 
College  a  collection  of  rare  books  illustrating  the  development  of 
bookmaking. 

In  February  1900,  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Tilton  donated  to  the  University 
the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  library  building  as  a  memorial 
to  her  husband,  to  be  known  as  the  F.  W.  Tilton  Memorial  Library. 
In  1906  Mrs.  Tilton  donated  the  additional  sum  of  $28,000  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Library  Building. 

In  1901,  Miss  Betty  Bierne  Miles  donated  $1,000  to  the  Tulane 
Library  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture. In  1902  and  1904,  she  made  additional  gifts,  making  a  total  of 
$2,500.  In  1903,  Miss  Margaret  Linda  Miles  donated  $1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  books  in  the  department  of  History,  and  bequeathed,  in 
1909,  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  a  like  purpose.  These  gifts  and  bequest 
were  made  in  memory  of  their  father,  William  Porcher  Miles,  in  whose 
honor  a  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  Library. 

In  December  1902,  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Hutchinson  bequeathed  to 
the  Administrators  of  the  University  for  improvements  in  the  labora- 
tory and  clinical  facilities  of  the  School  of  Medicine  funds  aggregat- 
ing about  $800,000.  In  January,  1908,  the  building  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment in  Canal  Street,  was  transferred  to  the  Hutchinson  Fund, 
and  was  re-named  the  Josephine  Hutchinson  Memorial  Building.    This 
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building  will  be  reconstructed  to  expand  and  improve  the  laboratories 
for  branches  taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  medicine,  and 
also  to  arrange  for  outdoor  clinics  and  clinical  laboratories,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  eflficiency  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

In  1902,  a  fellowship  in  economics  was  established  in  the  Grad- 
uate Department  by  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York  City. 

In  1905,  the  Alumni  Association  of  Tulane  University  showed  its 
generous  loyalty  toward  the  University  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Alumni  Fellowship,  with  an  income  of  $250,  available  in  the  Graduate 
Department,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  promising  candidate,  irre- 
s|>ective  of  department. 

In  1905,  Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  acting  as  trustee  of  the  fund 
left  her  by  the  late  Philo  Sherman  Bennett,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
contributed  I500  for  a  loan  fund  to  aid  poor  and  deserving  girls  in 
securing  an  education. 

In  1907,  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson  by  a  gift,  inter  vivos,  of  $50,000, 
established  and  endowed  a  Chair  of  Botany,  and  in  recognition  of  her 
generosity,  it  is  named  The  Ida  A.  Richardson  Professorship  of  Botany. 

In  1909,  Professor  J.  Hanno  Deiler,  for  many  years  Professor  of 
German,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  I500  to  the  University  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medal  for  excellence  in  German.  This  legacy  is  subject 
to  the  life  usufruct  of  Mrs.  Deiler. 

In  1909,  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  formerly  Professor  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  bequeated  his  valuable  scientific  librarj  and  instruments 
to  the  University. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Stanley  O.  Thomas  bequeathed  the  sum  of  |6o,ooo  to 
the  ITniversity  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  educational  purposes, 
to  be  known  as  the  Stanley  Thomas  Hall.  By  action  of  the  Board  of 
Administrators  a  building  for  the  College  of  Technology  was  erected. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Frank  Walter  Callender,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequeathed 
$65,000  to  Newcomb  College.  In  1911,  $61,022.90  was  realized  from 
this  legacy,  and  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Administrators,  was  set 
apart  as  a  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  The  P\  Walter  Callender 
Laboratory  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

In  1910,  the  Board  of  Administrators,  appropriated  $20,500  for  the 
athletic  department  of  the  University,  including  in  this  development 
the  building  of  an  athletic  field  and  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
gymnasium. 

In  191 1,  the  bequest  of  $25,000  from  the  late  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson 
to  the  School  of  Medicine  was  realized. 
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In  1912,  Dr.  A.  I/.  Metz  donated  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $1,000 
to  establish  the  Student's  Aid  Fund,  in  commemoration  of  the  25th 
year  of  his  service  in  the  University.  Dr.  Metz  made  later  donations, 
and  various  donations  have  been  received  from  friend.s  of  the  Univer- 
sity.   The  Fund  now  amounts  to  more  than  $3,100. 

In  19 13,  fourteen  members  of  the  Class  of  19 13  of  the  Colleges  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology,  pledged  themselves  to  contribute 
to  the  University  $500  each,  the  payment  extending  over  twenty  years. 
The  sum  contributed  is  to  be  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  two 
Colleges  named,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  in  all  its  colleges. 

In  1913,  Dr.  Watson  D.  Woodward,  of  Port  Jefiferson,  Suffolk 
County,  New  York,  bequeathed  to  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  School  of  Dentistry,  the  sum  of  $28,000 
and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  all  subject  to  life  use  by  the  several 
beneficiaries  under  the  will. 

In  1 914,  Mrs.  Livia  Hatch  Bryant,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  University,  for  a 
drinking  fountain  on  the  campus,  or  for  books,  if  the  former  was  not 
practicable.  In  191 8,  the  sum  of  $9,445  was  realized  from  this  be- 
quest. 

An  athletic  field  including  a  stadium  has  been  built  on  the 
campus.  A  grandstand  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  *$  10,000,  con- 
tributed largely  by  the  Progressive  Union  of  New  Orleans.  On  March 
31,  1916,  "Realization  Day,"  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  citizens 
of  New  Orleans,  for  funds  to  replace  the  old  wooden  stadium,  built 
in  1909,  now  condemned,  by  a  concrete  structure.  The  movement 
met  a  hearty  response  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  and  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  vas  contributed  in  cash  and 
in  material  and  transportation.  This  contribution,  with  the  gifts  in 
1917,  from  Mr.  Frank  B.  Williams,  of  New  Orleans,  of  $10,000,  and 
$5,000  from  an  anonymous  donor,  enabled  the  University  to  erect  the 
first  unit  of  the  concrete  stadium,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
eighteen  hundred  persons. 

In  1916,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Conrad  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $5,000  for 
the  I/ibrary  of  the  College  of  Law. 

In  1916,  the  University  received  as  a  gift,  from  an  anonymous 
donor,  the  French  Opera  House,  in  Bourbon  Street,  New  Orleans,  val- 
ued at  $47,000  and  in  19 17- 19 18,  the  stockholders  of  the  French  Opera 
Association  donated  the  sum  of  $8904.75  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Opera  House. 
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In  1916,  Mr.  Bernard  Bruenn,  of  New  Orleans,  bequeathed  the  residue 
of  his  estate  to  the  University  for  the  College  of  Law.  About  $39,589 
has  already  been  realized. 

In  1916,  Colonel  William  G.  Vincent,  of  New  Orleans,  bequeathed 
{60,000  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Chair  of  Tropical  Diseases  and  Hygiene,  to  be  known 
as  The  William  G.  Vincent  Professorship  of  Tropical  Diseases  and 
Hygiene.    This  legacy  is  subject  to  the  life  usufruct  of  Mrs.  Vincent. 

In  19 1 7,  Mr.  Sigmund  Odenheimer,  of  New  Orleans,  donated  Jioo 
for  the  Chemical  Research  Library. 

In  191 7,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Morgan  Harrod,  of  New  Orleans,  bequeathed 
to  the  University,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  sum  of  $20,000,  for 
the  following  purposes;  to  the  engineering  department,  $2,000  for  the 
for  the  library  and  $3,000  for  the  laboratory;  to  the  architectural  de- 
partment, $5,000;  to  the  medical  department,  $5,000,  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  cure  of  cancer;  and  to  the  law  department,  $5,000,  in 
memory  of  her  uncle,  Randell  Hunt,  a  former  Dean  of  the  department. 
The  sum  of  $15,175.23  was  realized  in  1918,  for  account  of  the  several 
bequests. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Samuel  Zemurray,  of  New  Orleans,  donated  $20,500 
for  the  establishment  of  a  loan  fund,  to  be  named  The  Joseph  R. 
Ransdell  Loan  Fund,  in  honor  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Fimds  for  the  endowment  of  medals  and  prizes  have  been  given  by 
Mr.  Glendy  Burke,  Mr.  Judah  Touro,  Mr.  Louis  Bush,  Rev.  Beverley 
E.  Warner,  the  Mary  L.  S.  Neil  Book  Club,  Miss  Mary  M.  Scott,  the 
the  Newcomb  Alumnae,  and  the  Newcomb  Class  of  1914. 

Gifts  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson,  Mr.  B.  C.  Wet- 
more,  Mr.  F.  Walter  Callender,  Mr.  Simon  Hernsheim,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
S.  Baker,  the  Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Association,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mor- 
ris, and  the  Meta  D.  Huger  Alumnae  Association. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  received  the  sum  of  $500  anonymously 
given  for  the  furtherance  of  the  investigation  of  leprosy,  and  several 
sums  given  by  Mrs.  Isidore  Newman  for  research  in  the  Department 
of  Pathology. 

Many  generous  donations  have  been  made  to  the  Library  of  the  College 
of  Law  by  Mrs.  Omer  Villere,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Conrad,  Miss  Anna 
Campbell,  and  Messrs.  James  McConnell,  Sr.,  Walter  D.  Denegre, 
Isidore  Newman,  Bernard  McCloskey,  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  Walter  C. 
Dufour,  and  H.  Generes  Dufour, 
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During  the  sessions  of  191 7-1918  and  1918-1919,  the  University, 
through  its  faculties,  alumni,  and  students,  rendered  important 
service  to  the  government,  in  various  ways,  in  connection  with  the 
war.  The  following  may  be  mentioned:  Base  Hospital  No.  24,  the 
"Tuiane  Unit",  was  the  first  Base  Hospital  from  the  far  South,  com- 
plete in  personnel  and  equipment,  to  go  to  the  other  side;  its  medical 
and  surgical  staff  was  almost  altogether  made  up  from  the  faculty 
and  alumni  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  Newcomb  Relief  Unit, 
composed  of  graduates  and  former  students  of  Newcomb  College,  was 
organized,  equipped  for  service  and  financed  by  the  students,  alum* 
nae,  faculty  and  friends  of  the  college;  this  was  the  first  and  only 
Woman*s  College  Unit  sent  from  the  South;  originally  organized 
under  the  Red  Cross  it  was  transferred  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  A  complete  Woman's  Ambulance  Unit  was 
also  trained  under  the  auspices  of  Newcomb  for  the  Red  Cross  in 
preparation  for  overseas  service,  and  was  designated  by  the  Red  Cross 
as  Newcomb  Unit  No.  2.  A  School  for  Intensive  Instruction  in  the 
Treatment  of  War  Fractures.  The  School  of  Dentistry  performed  thou- 
sands of  operations,  without  charge,  for  enlisted  men.  A  School  of 
Nautical  Engineering  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
Course  in  Naval  Architecture.  Courses  under  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Training  in  Radio  Telegraphy,  Radio  Mechanics,  Conver- 
sational French,  Auto  Mechanics,  Four  Minute  Speaking,  Publicity, 
Red  Cross  Nursing.  A  training  school  for  elementary  hygiene  and 
home  nursing.  Newcomb  Branch  No.  24  and  Tulane  Branch  No.  27, 
American  Red  Cross.  In  June,  19 18,  the  War  Department  estab- 
lished at  Tulane  University  a  training  school  for  enlisted  men  in 
Radio  Operation  and  Auto  Mechanics.  This  training  school  was 
first  located  at  Camp  Martin  (Fair  Grounds)  and  later  transferred 
to  the  new  Camp  Martin  on  the  campus  of  the  University.  The  instruc- 
tion was  under  the  direction  of  Tulane  University,  and  the  military 
training  and  discipline  were  under  United  States  Army  Officers.  A 
number  of  war  emergency  courses  were  offered  in  the  Summer  School, 
191 S,  including  courses  in  food  economy  and  conservation,  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  On  October  i ,  1918^ 
the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  was  established  and  continued  un- 
til December,  1918,  when  it  was  demobilized.  Nearly  4000  men  were 
trained  in  the  collegiate  and  vocational  sections,  including  those  in 
Camp  Martin  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Many 
meml)ers  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  were  in  the  service,  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  alone  over  40%  were  in  active  service  by  April, 
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1 918,  while  others  were  detailed  to  partial  service  in  connection  with 
camps  and  examining  boards.  The  Alumni  and  former  students  of 
the  University  responded  loyally  to  the  call  to  service,  an  incomplete 
tabulation  showing  more  than  1000  names,  twenty- eight  of  whom  were 
killed  in  action  or  died  in  service. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  on  the  ground  of  the  University's  service  to  the  com- 
munity, exempts  the  property  of  the  University  from  taxation.  The 
University  is  thus  enabled  to  use  its  entire  income  for  educational 
purposes. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Act  43,  of  the  Session  of  1884,  the 
Administrators  give  to  each  member  of  the  state  legislature  the  right 
to  keep  one  well  prepared  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  for  the  present,  in  the  College  of  Technology,  without  payment  of 
tuition  fees.  The  number  of  such  scholarships  is  now  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine.  Twenty  scholarships  are  open  to  appointees  of  the  Mayor 
of  New  Orleans.  More  than  fifty  others  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministrators to  well  qualified  applicants.  No  worthy  young  man  res- 
ident of  Louisiana,  will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
undergraduate  departments  for  lack  of  ability  to  pay  the  tuition 
fees.  The  Administrators  propose  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  as  widely  as  the  means  at  their 
command  permit. 
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ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,LL.  D.,  President 
of  the  University.  1467  Arabella  Street 

ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  Emeritus. 

7325  St.  Charles  Avenue 

LOUIS  FAVROT  REYNAUD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 

Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Emeritus. 

1 238  Joseph  ine  Street 
JOHN  WILLIAMSON  CALDWELL,   A.   M.,   M.  D.,   Professor  of 

Chemistry  and  Geology,  Emeritus,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

EDMONDSOUCHON,  M.  D..  Professor   of    Anatomy    and    Clinical 

Surgery,  Emeritus.  2403  St.  Charles  Avenue 

JOHN  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Emeritus.      Highlands,  N.  C 
ERNEST  SYDNEY  LEWIS,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

and  Gynecology,  Emeritus.  1625  Louisiana  Ai^enu€ 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 

Philosophy,  Emeritus.  1409  Calhoun  Street 

FPEDERICK  WESPY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German,  Emeritus. 

816  Burdette  Street 

(Arranged  Alpha beticai,i,y) 

GEORGE  BUNCH  ADAMS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Path- 
ology and  Instructor  in  Bacteriology.  Charity  Hospital 

MORTON  ARNOLD  ALDRICH,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  and  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology.  722  Cherokee  Street 

VIOLA  MURPHY  ALLEE,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

1729  Amelia  Street 

CARROLL  WOOLSEY  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Anesthesia.  43  Audubon  Boulevard 

DOUGLAS  SMITH  ANDERSON,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 1556  JVebster  Street 

CHARLES  RICE  ARMSTRONG,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Architectural 
Design .  1 2 1 3  Marengo  Street 
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RICHARD  ASHMAN,  Lit.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology. 1403  Calhoun  Street 

CLARA  GREGORY  BAER,  Prof essor  of  Physical  Education. 

33165/.  Charles  A  ven ue 

BERNARD  WILLIAM  NEVILLE  BAGOT,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics.  Hotel  Monteleone 

CHARLES  ADOLPH  BAHN.  M.    D.,  Instructor  in  Opthalmology. 

1524  State  Street 

JAMES  MONROE  BAMBER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medi- 
cine. 135  S.  Bernadotte  Street 

CHARLES  CASSEDY  BASS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Medicine  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1338  Broadway 

MARY  ELIZABETH  BASS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Laboratory  Diagnosis,  and  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology. 3513  Prytania  Street 

ROSA  JACKSON  BAXTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 

1404  Audubon  Street 

HENRY  BAYON.  A,  M..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Anatomy. 

2212  Napoleon  Avenue 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  Professor  of  Classical  Languages. 

7106  Elm  Street 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  BEIN,  B.  Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 510  Lowerline  Street 

GEORGE  SAM  BEL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Internal 
Medicine.  1204  Napoleon  Avenue 

ROBERT  BERNHARD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Internal  Med- 
icine, 2506  Louisiana  Avenue 

EARLE  ALBERT  BERRY,  B.  E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 3721  D'Hemecourt  Street 

OSCAR  WALTER  BETHEA,  M.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  F.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
f essor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 

1735  S,  Carrollion  Avenue 

STEPHEN  MERTLE  BLACKSHEAR,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  1907  Prytania  Street 

RUPERT  MITCHUM  BLAKELY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery.  3307  Prytania  Street 

HOMER  RAYMOND  BLINCOE,  A.  B.,  M.  Sc.,  Instructor  in  Anat- 
omy. 922  Lowerline  Street 
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CHARLES  JAMES  BLOOM,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children.  4818  Carondelet  Street 

HENRY  NATHAN  BLUM,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

163 1  Ociavia  Street 

HOWARD  TUCKER  BOND,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

McDonoghville^  La. 

HARRIET  AMELIA  BOYER,  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

2618  Coliseum  Street 

MUIR  BRADBURN,  B,  S.,  M.   D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Oper- 
ative Surgery.  2336  Octavia  Street 

WILLIAM  PLUMMER  BRADBURN,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,   Clinical 
Assistant  in  General  Surgery.  2336  Octavia  Street 

SIDNEY  FRANCIS  BRAUD,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

1 737  Jackson  Avenue 

LAWRENCE  ARTHUR  JAMES  BRENN AN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator in  Anatomy.  1409  Magnolia  Street 

FRANK  TEMPLE  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  1320  Pine  Street 

GEORGE   STEWART  BROWN,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

21 13  Adams  Street 

MARION  EARLE  BROWN,   M,  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Gretna^  La, 

WILLIAM  PRENTISS  BROWN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  1023  Fern  Street 

HENRY  DICKSON  BRUNS.  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  2308  Prytania  Street 

CUTHBERT  BUCKNER,  Instructor  in  Voice.  1130  Fourth  Street 

MARY  WILLIAMS  BUTLER,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Design. 

1535  Seventh  Street 

PIERCE  BUTLER,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  tlie  Graduate  Department,  and 
Professor  of  English.  2224  Milan  Street 

fWILLIAM  WALTON   BUTTERWORTH,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Children.  3914  Prytania  Street 

ANSEL  MARION  CAINE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anesthetics. 

1528  Louisiana  Avenue 

NICHOLAS  CALLAN,   A.   B..    LL.  B.,   Lecturer  in  charge  of  in- 
struction in  Public  Speaking  for  Business.       17 12  Baronne  Street 

ALFREDO   ALONSO   CANTU,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  AssisUnt  in 
Gynecology.  19 16  Caned  Street 
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JOSEPH  WALTER  CARROLL,  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

12 19  First  Street 

PHILIPS  JOHN  CARTER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Ob- 
stetrics. 1654  Du/ossat  Street 

OCTAVE  CHARLES  CASSEGRAIN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in 
Surgery.  5224  Pitt  Street 

LIONEL  LOUIS  CAZENAVETTE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System.  1 143  -A^.  Robertson  Street 

CHARLES  LOUIS  CHASvSAIGNAC,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  and  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal 
Diseases.  1331  First  Street 

FELIX  PERCY  CHILLINGWORTH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  of  Pharmacology.  Station  20 

SAMUEL  MARMADUKE  DINWIDDIE  CLARK,  B.Sc,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

16 1 9  Arabella  Street 

J.  HARRY  CLO,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics.  1007  Broadway 

REGINALD  SOMERS  COCKS,  A.  M.,  Richardson  Professor  of 
Botany.  701  Exposition  Boulevard 

HENRY  SULA  COCRAM,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics.  14  Rosa  Park 

LOUIS  M.  COGNEVICH,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  614  Poland  Street 

ISIDORE  COHN,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Labora- 
tory of  Minor  Surgery  and  Instnictor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

1R31  Bordeaux  Street 

JAMES  CLIFTON  COLE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Laboratory  Diagnosis,  and  Instructor  in  Medicine  and  in  Labora- 
tories of  Clmical  and  Tropical  Medicine.  2118  Joliet  Street 

JOSEPH  COLLINS,  Lecturer  in  Charge  of  instruction  in  Life  Insur- 
ance Salesmanship.  191 2  St,  Charles  Avenue 

JOHN  JOSEPH  COLOMB,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  202  Taylor  Avenue 

MAURICE  JOHN  COURET,  A,  M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  3803  Camp  Street 

tPAUL  ERNEST  COX,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Ceramic  Chemistr>-. 

1 1 27  Sixth  Street 

ROBERT  EMMET  CRAIG,  2nd.,  Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 1 138  Third  Street 
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JOHN  THOMSON  CREBBIN,  M.  D.,    Assistant  Professor  of   Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat.  3726  Prytania  Street 
WILLIAM    HENRY    CREIGHTON,   U.   S.   N.,    Dean  of   College 
of  Technology  and  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

1445  Henry  Clay  Avenue 
RICHARD  SMITH  CRICHLOW,  B.  S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

7037  Frerei  Street 
GEORGE  BERNARD   CROZAT,    D.    D.   S.,    Professor   of    Dental 
Anatomy,  and  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Orthodontia. 

1223  Barracks  Street 
JOHN  MARTIN  DANNEKER,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

1518  Poland  Avenue 
LORENZO  NOLLEY  DANTZLER,  Jr.,  Student  Assistant  in  College 
of  Commerce.  4920  St,  Charles  Avenue 

HENRY  DASPIT,   M.   D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of   the 
Nervous  System.  14 16  Marengo  Street 

ROBERT  ALFRED  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthal- 
mology. '       112$  Lowerline  Street 
STEWART  POMEROY  DEAN.  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  1302  St.  Charles  Az'enue 
LOUISE  MARIE  DeBLANC,  Substitute  Teacher  in  French. 

713  Henry  Clay  Avenue 

LAWRENCE  RICHARD  DeBUYS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 

of  Pediatrics .  1 7  76  State  Street 

SIDNEY  PHILIP  DELAUP,  B.  Sc.,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  of 

the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum.    11 20  Esplanade  Avenue 

CLARA  DEL  VALLE,  Instructor  in  Voice  and  Accompanist 

4004  Prytania  Street 
DONALD  DERICKSON,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

5911  Pitt  Street 
JOHN  FLEMING  DICKS,  M.  D.,   Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Gyne- 
cology. 1904  Palmer  Avenue 
ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  1467  Arabella  Street 
WILLIAM  DINWIDDIE,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1464  Eleanore  Street 
MENARD  DOS  WELL,  JR.,  A.  B.,  Acting  Instructor  in  English. 

1500  Cadiz  Street 
BRANDT  VAN  BLARCOM   DIXON,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,    President  of 
Newcomb  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

7405  Burthe  Street 
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OSCAR  DOWLING,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

1402  Peters  Avenue 

HKNRY  DRUEDING,  Instructor  in  Organ.  1220  Second  Street 

I^OUIS  JOSEPH.  DUBOS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Med- 
icine. 7503  St.  Charles  Avenue 

ANTOINE  LOUIS  DUCASSE,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  2651  Ursuline  Avenue 

EDWARD  BERNARD  DUCASSE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Crown  and 
Bridge  work  and  Ceramics.  271 1  Ursuline  Avenue 

CHARLES  EDWARD  DUNBAR,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.  1220  State  Street 

ARNOTT  KELLS  DUNCAN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  General 
Surgery.  3513  Prytania  Street 

LIONEL  CHARLES. DUREL.  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

2037  Ursuline  Avenue 

WALLACE  JOSEPH  DUREL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phthisiology. 

2003  Peters  Avenue 

CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.  8  Richnumd  Place 

HUGH  LEO  DWYER,  D.  V.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H.,  Clinical  Assistant 
in  Pediatrics.  5940  Freret  Street 

JAMES  PERYNS  DYAR,  Student  Lecture  Demonstration  Assistant, 
and  Store  Room  Helper.  727  Lowerline  Street 

ISADORE  DYER,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  of  Pharmacy,  and  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

2222  Prytania  Street 

JOHN  LYNN  EBAUGH,  Jr.,  Student  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

5830  Pitt  Street 

SAMUEL  FLETCHER  ELDER,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

1537  Calhoun  Street 

JOHN  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1423  Louisiana  Avenue 

CHARLES  LEVERICH  ESHLEMAN,  A.  B.,  M,  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine.  Acting  Medical  Officer,  Newcomb . 
College.  1 138  Third  Street 

ALLAN  CHOTARD  EUSTIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dietetics  and  Nu- 
trition. 1518  Webster  Street 

JOHN  RUFUS  EVANS.  Ph.  G.,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

1553  Calhoun  Street 
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MARCUS  FEINGOLD,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

4206  SI.  Charles  Avenui 

CHARLES  PAYNE  FENNER,  B.  S.,   LL.   B.,  Dean  of  Coll^fe  of 
Law,  and  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  25 11  S^.  CharUs  Avenue 

ERASMUS  DARWIN   FENNER,  A.   B.,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Or- 
thopedics and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children. 

850  Carondelet  Street 

FELIPE   FERNANDEZ,   A.  B.,   Instructor  in  Spanish. 

335  Bourbon  Street 

GIUSEPPE  FERRATA,  Mus.  Doc.,  Professor  of  Piano  and  Composi- 
tion. 2705  Chestnut  Street 

f^HAZEL  ELIZABETH  FIELD,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 

OTTO  FINCK,  Instructor  in  Violoncello.        1907  Esplanade  Avenue 

JOHN  MADISON  FLETCHER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

1 137  Broadway 

MABEL  FONTANE,  Student  Instructor  in  Biology. 

629  Lowerline  Street 

EUGENE  LOUIS  FORTIER,    D.    D.    S.,    Professor   of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry.  5008  Magazine  Street 

LUCIEN  AMEDEE  FORTIER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  m  Surgery . 

5008  Magazine  Streei 

ALBERT  EMILE  FOSSIER,  A.   M.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Diagnosis.  8134  Cohn  Street 

RUFUS  EDWARD  FOSTER,   LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Bankruptcy  and 
Federal  Practice.  21  Richmond  Place 

ANDREW  VALLOIS  FRIEDRICHS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator  in  Pathology.  Metairie  Ridge 

EPHRAIM  DENEUFBOURG   FRIEDRICHS,  A.   B.,   M.   D.,    In- 
structor in  Clinical  Obstetrics,  and  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery 

474  Pine  Streei 

LYDIA  ELIZABETH  FROTSCHER,  A.  M.,   Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English.  2627  Coliseum  Streei 

JOSEPH    MARY  GARCIA,   D.   D.   S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative 
Technics.  1429  Nashville  Avenue 

WALTER  EUGENE  GARREY,  B.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology.  2 123  Palmer  A  venue 

MILDRED  GAUCHE,  M.  S.,  Instructor  and  Laboratory  Assistant 
in  Biology  and  Bacteriology.  4802  St.  Charles  Avenue 

SIMON  GEISMAR,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery,  and  Assist- 
tant  Demonstrator  in  Operative  Surgery.    1539  Louisiana  Avenne 
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tMAURICE  JOSEPH  GEI.PI,    A.  B..  M.  D.,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Gynecology  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

3720  Canal  Street 

PAUL  JOSEPH  GELPI,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 

Diseases  and  Cystoscopy.  1700  Esplanade  Avenue 

HERMANN   BERTRAM  GESSNER,  A.    M.,   M.   D.,   Professor  of 

Operative  Surger> ,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

119  Audubon  Boulevard 
CHARLES  NEBITTE  GIBBONS,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clin- 
ical Dentistry.  8202  Apricot  Street 
UPTON  WRIGHT  GILES,  A.  B.,   B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant 
in  Dietetics  and  Nutrition.  Covington,  La, 
DAVID  WALKER  GODAT,  Student  Assistant  in  Surveying. 

2123  Camhronne  Street 
WALTER    LOUIS    GOLDSTEIN,    A.    B.,    Instructor  in  Harmony 
and  Piano.  2919  St.  Charles  Avenue 

FRANK  RAYMOND  GOMILA,   M.   D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology.  91 1  St,  Ferdinand  Street 
HAROLD  JOSEPH  GONDOLF,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

3828  Dryades  Street 
BENJAMIN  LEVI  GORE,   D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

2805  Robert  Street 
JOHN  DANIEL  GRACE,  Lecturer  on  Admiralty. 

7602  Hampson  Street 
PETER  GRAFFIGNINO,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

2822  DeSoto  Street 
DAVID  REA  GRAHAM,  Jr.,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemical  Labora- 
tory •  7025  Freret  Street 
AMEDEE  GRANGER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Radiology. 

3323  St.  Charles  Avenue 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  GREGORY,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Experi- 

mental  Engineering  and  Mechanism.  630  Pine  Street 

JAMES  BIRNEY  GUTHRIE,  B.  Sc.  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Clinical 

Medicine.  1420  Octavia  Street 

JAMES  BRUTON  HACKETT,  Student  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

Gretna,  La. 
JOHN  TAYLOR   HALSEY,    M.     D.,     Professor  of  Pharmacology, 
Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine.  1406  Seventh  Street 

CARL  ANDREWS  HANSON,  Physical  Director. 

looT^Jeannette  Street 
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IRVING  HARDESTY,   A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

1301  Pin€  Street 
MARY  LEAL  HARKNESS,  Ph.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

2618  Coliseum  Street 
WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Path- 
ology  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology.     701 1  Broad  Place 
ROY  BERTRAND  HARRISON,   M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 2327  Napoleon  Ai^enue 
ESTHER  FINLAY  HARVEY,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Library  Work. 

1737  Jackson  Avenue 
LOUIS  ALEXANDER    HEBERT,    B.  S.,   M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in 
Pathology.  Charity  Hospital 

MAX  HELLER,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  Hebrew.      1828  Marengo  Street 
ADOLPH  DeCAMPUS  HENRIQUES,  M.  D.,   Instructor  in  Physi- 
ology and  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Radiology. 

4726  Prylania  Street 
JAMES  CLARENCE  HIRSCH.  B.  E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 2749  Canal  Street 
II  RALPH  HOPKINS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

1524  Hannony  Street 
HENRY  EDWARD  HUBERT,  Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 

3615  Melpomene  Street 
WILLIAM   LEE   HUGHES,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Dental .  Jurispru- 
dence. 2445  Esplanade  Avenue 
JOSEPH  HUME,   Ph.  B.,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and 
Venereal  Diseases.  1623  Seventh  Street 
HERMAN  FAIR  HUSTEDT,  Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

6320  ^ory  Street 
RAOUL  STANISLAUS  HYMEL,  D.  D.  S.,   Demonstrator  of  Pros- 
thetic Dentistry.  hit  Louisa  Street 
FELIX  MORRIS  ISAACSON,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Clinical  Dentistry.                                            3512  Magazine  Street 
ADOLPH  JACOBS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

2636  Napoleon  Avenue 
STANFORD  CHAILLfe  JAMISON,   M.  D.,  Instructor  in  the  Labo- 
ratories of  Clinical  and  Tropical  Medicine,  and  Assistant  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine.  145  S.  Rampart  Street 
FOSTER  MATTHEW  JOHNS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

200  5".  Coriez  Street 
lAbscnt  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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HAMILTON  POLK  JONES,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

6 1  lo  Marquette  Place 
WILL  O'DANIEL  JONES,  M.  D.,   Assistant  Instructor  in  Gynecol- 
ogy. 12,21  State  Street 
PIERRE  JORDA  KAHLE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery  of  the 
Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum.          1432  Esplanade  Avenue 
CHARLES  PARNELL  KELLEHER,  D.   D.   S-,   Demonstrator  of 
Clinical  Dentistry.  7927  Oak  Street 
JOHN  SMITH  KENDALL,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

508  Millaudon  Street 
WILLIAM  SAMUEL  KERLIN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medi- 
cine, Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

5900  Prytania  Street 
FRANK  JAMES  KINBERGER,  M.  D.,   Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

5227  Camp  Street 

ALFRED  CLINTON   KING,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Clinical  Assistant 

in  General  Surgery.  305  Vallette  Street 

EDWARD  LACY  KING,    A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and 

Assistant  in  Gynecology  on  Cadaver.  821  Robert  Street 

KENNETH   WILLIAM   KINNEY,    M.   D.,    Clinical    Assistant  in 

Psychiatry.  1427  Calhoun  Street 

THEODORE  FRANK  KIRN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

3310  Cleveland  Avenue 
RICHARD  KOCH,  B.  Arch.,  Instructor  in  Architectural  Design. 

2335  Calhoun  Street 
KATHERINE  KOPMAN,   Supervisor  of  Art  Instruction. 

1628  Amelia  Street 

PAUL  GEORGE  LACROIX,  B.   S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 

in   the  Laboratory  of  Minor  Surgery  and  Clinical   Assistant  in 

Surgery.  506  Flood  Street 

JEROME  LANDRY,  M.  D,,  Assistant  in  Operative  Surgery. 

2325  Coliseum,  Street 
LUCIAN  HYPOLITE  LANDRY,    M.   D.,     Assistant    Demonstrator 
of  Operative  Surgery  and  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

12 14  Nashville  Avenue 
STUART  OMER   LANDRY,   Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in 
Advertising.  2427  Camp  Street 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  LANFORD,   Ph.  G  ,  M.  D.,    Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgical  Pathology.  1551  Canal  Street 
STEPHEN  IVES  LANGMAID,  A.    M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

910  Burdette  Street 
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FELIX  ALPHONSE  LARUE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative 
and  Clinical  Surgery.  1631  ConstantinopU  Street 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  LEAPHART,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  AcUng  Profes- 
sor  of  Law.  1409  Calhoun  Street 

EDMUND  LAURENCE  LECKERT,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Oinical 
Surgery.  1225  Magazine  Street 

ALFRED  ARCHINARD  LEEFE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  DenUl 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Dentistry.  2 131  Baronne  SierH 

WILLIAM  PENDLETON  EMILE  LEHDE,  B.  E-,  Substitute 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

1715  Valence  Street 

HENRY  LEIDENHEIMER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

1836  Dante  Street 

ISAAC  IVAN  LEMANN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. 61 10  St.  Charles  Avenue 

MONTE  MORDECAI  LEMANN,  A.   B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

6317  St,  Charles  Aifenue 

LOUIS  GEORGE  LEMLE,  Student  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

3413  St,  Charles  Avenue 

OTTO  LERCH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Diag- 
nosis  and  Treatment  1628  Upperline  Street 

JOSEPH  LEVY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Orthopedics  and 
Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  2006  General  Taylor  Street 

JAMES  LEON  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Diag- 
nosis. -   3501  CarondeUt  Street 

JOHN  ADEN  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dietetics  and 
Nutrition.  ^i\  Sycamore  Street 

HENRY  JOHN  LINDNER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Genito- 
urinary and  Venereal  Diseases.  5653  Woodlawn  Place 

HENRY  CLARENCE  LOCHTE,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine.  706  S,  CarrolUon  Aifenue 

MAUD  LOEBER,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pedi- 
atrics.  1424  Milan  Street 

GEORGE  KING  LOGAN,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Or- 
thopedics  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.       1539  Philip  Street 

LOUIS  VYASA  JAMES  LOPEZ,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in 
Psychiatry .  3  7 1 1  Carondelet  Street 

REX  ELIAS  LOTHROP,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

1333  State  Street 
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RAYMOND  ANTHONY  LOUGHNEY,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  in- 
struction in  Office  Methods  and  Business  Correspondence. 

701 1  Jeannette  Street 

WILLIAM  ALVIN  LOVE,  A.  B.,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine  and  in  Dietetics  and  Nutritional  Diseases.  Medical 
Officer  of  the  University.  1423  Valence  Street 

MARY  ISABEL  LUND,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Latin. 

14 1 5  Hamwny  Street 

CHANDLER  CLEMENT  LUZENBERG,  B.  vS.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on 
Criminal  Procedure.  1230  State  Street 

GUY  VAN  WINKLE  LYMAN,  C.  P.  A..  Lecturer  in  charge  of  in- 
struction in  Accounting.  1233  Fern  Street 

tROBERT  CLYDE  LYNCH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Otology,  Rhinology, 
and  Laryngology. 

JAMES  ADAIR  LYON,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

\2\o  Broadway 

MARCY  JOSEPH  LYONS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

1626  S.  Carrollton  Avenue 

RANDOLPH  LYONS,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  1428  First  Street 

PERCY  LUZENBERG  McCAY,  Student  Assistant  in  the  College  of 
Commerce.  1 204  Race  Street 

MATTHEW  THOMPSON  McCLURE,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Professor 
of  Philosophy.  624  Audubon  Street 

IRENE  AGNES  McCULLOCH,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology.  Newcomb  College 

ELIZABETH    MAY    McFETRIDGE,   A.  B.,   Assistant  in  English. 

4810  St.  Charles  Avenue 

MARION  HERBERT  McGUIRE,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Clinical  Assis- 
tant in  General  Surgery.  1128  Webster  Street 

PAUL  AVERY  McILHENNY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedics and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.        3513  Pryiania  Street 

ELEANOR  McMAIN,  Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 

1202  Annunciation  Street 

URBAN  MAES,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  and 
Demonstrator  in  Miles  Laboratory  of  Operative  Surgery. 

1 63 1  Octavia  Street 

AGUSTIN  LOGAN  MAGRUDER,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstra- 
tor of  Clinical  Dentistry.  1230  Louisiana  Avenue 

ALPHONSE  MARIN  LaMESLEE,  B.  ^s  L.,  A.  M..  Professor  of 
French.  1543  Calhoun  Street 

fResigned. 
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EDMUND    DENEGRE   MARTIN,    M.    D.,    Professor   of   General 
Surgery.  \ ^2%  Josephine  Slreei 

RUDOLPH  MATAS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Clinical 
Surgery.  2255  St,  Charles  Avenue 

ABRAHAM  MATTES,  M.  D.,   Instructor  in  the  Laboratory  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine.  17 19  Baronne  Street 

LEON  RYDER  MAXWELL,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music, 
and  Professor  of  Voice  and  Composition.. 

7004  St.  Charles  Avenue 

CLARENCE  PRENTICE  MAY,   M.  D.,   Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 2425  Coliseum  Street 

HAROLD   TUPPER    MEAD,   B.  S.,   M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology.  5254  Camp  Street 

HENRY  EDWARD  MENAGE,  M.  D.,  M.  Ph.,  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.  4620  St,  Charles  Avenue 

ROBERT  LEONVAL  MENUET,  B.  E.,  Associate  Prof essor  of  Math- 
ematics. 443  Lowerline  Street 

♦ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  9  Rosa  Fork 

WALDEMAR  RICE  METZ,  B.S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine  and 
Demonstrator  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  9  Rosa  Park 

ALPHONSE  CHARLES  BERNARD  MEYNIER,   D.  D.  S.,  Assist- 
ant Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

1445  N,  Rochehlave  Street 

PAUL  MICHINARD,   M.  D.,   Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy. 2104  Gen,  Pershing  Street 

CHARLES  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Clinical  Gynecology.  162^  Joseph  Street 

HILLIARD   EVE   MILLER,   M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in   Gyne- 
cology. I  Audubon  Ptaee 

CAROLINE  MIMS,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Assistant    in    Surgery    of   the 
Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum.  517  Lowerline  Street 

FRANK  WILLIAM  MORGAN,  P.  D.,  Instructor  and  Demonstrator 
in  Chemistry.  8213  Spruce  Street 

GEORGE    GODFREY    MORTHLAND,    Student    Assistant  in   In- 
dustrial Chemistry.  7509  Maple  Street 

HAL  WALTERS  MOSELEY,  M.  Sc,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  1435  Nashville  Avenue 

EDMUND  MOSS,  M.  D.,   Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Infectious  and 
Contagious  Diseases.  Medical  Officer,  Newcomb  College. 

Octavia  Apartments 

*  Absent  on  leave. 
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PETER  FRANCIS  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Internal 

Medicine.  2431  Magazine  Street 

^'ROLUN   GUIZOT  MYERS,     B.  Sc,  M.   Sc.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Chemistry. 
HARRY  EVERETT  NELSON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

3600  Banks  Street 
WILLIAM  PIERREPONT  NELSON,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

727  Exposition  Boulevard 
HAROLD  WEIL  NEWMAN,  Jr.,  Student  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

6007  St,  Charles  Avenue 
JACOB  WARREN  NEWMAN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics. 3512  St,  Charles  Avenue 
HARRY  MATTHEW  NOLAN,  D.  D.  S.,    Assistant  Demonstrator  of 

Clinical  Dentistry.  219  Olivia  Street 

ANN  HERO  NORTHRUP,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

1 200  Pine  Street 
ELLIOTT  JUDD  NORTHRUP,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  and 

Secretary  of  the  College  of  Law,  1200  Pine  Street 

JOHN  TOLSON  0*PERRALL,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ortho- 
pedics and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.       3325  Coliseum  Street 
JAMES  PHARES  O'KELLEY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 

Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.  1701  Marengo  Street 

JAMES  HENRY  O'REILLY,  D.  D.  S.,    Demonstrator  of  Clinical 

Dentistry .  2610  Royal  Street 

JOHN  FREDERICK  OECHSNER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedics 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  5330  Danneel  Street 

HENRY  JOHN  OTTO,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant   in  Gen i to-Urinary 

and  Rectal  Diseases.  2905  Chestnut  Street 

DOMINICK  ANDREW  PALMISANO,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in 

Medicine.  1438  Pine  Street 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  PARHAM,    M.  D.,   Professor  of  General 

Surgery.  1429  Seventh  Street 

LILLIAN    FLORENCE    PARKER,   Ph.   D.,   Instructor  in    Public 

School  Music.  \o  Audubon  Boulevard 

GEORGE    FARRAR    PATTON,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

Medicine.  1 134  Camp  Street 

RUFFIN  TROUSDALE  PERKINS,   A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant 

in  Surgery.  1 135  Fern  Street 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  PERKINS,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 

Surgery.  2123  Coliseum  Street 

*  Absent  on  leave. 
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WILLIAM  DAVID  PHILLIPS,   B.   Sc.,    M.  Ph..    M.  D.,  Professor 

of   Operative   Gynecology  on   the    Cadaver^   and    Instructor  ia 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  479  Attdui>OH  Shut 

ROBERT  HOLLINGS WORTH  POTTS,  M.  D  ,  Instructor  in  Path- 

ology,  308  5".  Broad  Strut 

GRORGP:  king  PRATT,  jr.,   B.  S.,  M.  D.,    Assistant  in   Clinica: 

Medicine.  1806  Milan  Sired 

JOSEPH  E.  PSAYLA,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

2020  Catondeiei  Sircei 

FOREST  PUCKET,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy.  Station  20 

FRANK    LOUIS    RAMOS,    Lecturer    in    charge  of  instiuction   in 

Practical  Banking.  433^  Cleveland  Ax^enut 

PORTIA  PIERCE  RANDOLPH,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art 

18 17  Calhoun  Sired, 
JOHN   CHRISTIAN   RANSMEIER,  A.   M.,   Ph.  D.,    Professor   of 
German.  1404  Audubon  Street 

JOHN  EBLEN  RAU,  Student  Assistant  in  Surveying. 

5701  Pitt  Street 
MARY  RAYMOND,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Biology. 

1324  Nashville  Avenue 
ELEANOR  ELMIRE  REAMES,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

609  PAitip  Street 
CAROLINE    FRANCIS   RICHARDSON,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English.  3123  Coliseum  Street 

LILLIE  RICHARDSON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

1729  Coliseum  Street 

ERNEST  HENRY  RIEDEL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Classical  Languages.  7524  Commercial  Street 

fGLADYS  GERTRUDE  RITCHIE,  B.  DES.,  Instructor  in  Art. 

CLAUDE  GREEN  RIVES,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in 

Practical  Banking.  1636  Arabella  Street 

JAMES    MARSHALL    ROBERT,    B.    E.,     Professor    of    Machine 

Design.  2432  Calhoun  Street 

ERNEST  ALEXIS  ROBIN,  B.  Sc.,  M.    D.,    Professor  of  Diseases  of 

tlieEye.  17^1$  Webster  Street 

ANITA  GONZALEZ  ROESCHNEIDER,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

1519^  udubon  Street 
AMELIE   ROMAN,   Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Design. 

1236  N.  Robertson  Street 

t  Resigned. 
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MAURICE  SAMUEL  ROSENTHAL,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor in  Clinical  Medicine.  2026  Carondelel  Street 
t  J  AMES  EDWARD  ROUTH,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
ADOLPH  KAUFMAN  SCHARFF,  Student  Assistant  in  War  Issues. 

Station  20 
LrESTER  DANIEL  SCHARFF,  Student  Assistant  in  English. 

Station  20 
ERNEST  CHARLES  SAMUEL,  M.  D.,  In.structor  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Radiology.  1522  Aline  Street 
tERNEST  EMILE  SCHUYTEN,  Instructor  in  Violin. 
RALPH  JACOB  SCHWARZ,  A.  M.,   LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

1 7 16  Dufossat  Street 
LEONARD  CASE  SCOTT,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  and  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

442  Lowerline  Street 
WILLIAM   HENRY   SEEMANN,  M.   D..   Dean  of  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Tropical  Medicine,  and  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

4439  ^^  Montluzin  Street 
THOMAS  BENTON  SELLERS,   Ph.  C,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant 
in  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  and  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

7808  Elm  Street 

LUTHER  SEXTON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Minor 

Surgery.  1623  Fourth  Street 

GARVIN  DENNIS  SHALLENBERGER,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in 

Physics.  2222  Upperline  Street 

COVINGTON  HARDY  SHARP.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 

7325  St.  Charles  Avenue 
MARY  GIVEN  SHEERER,  Assistant  Director  of  Pottery,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Pottery  and  China  Decoration.  1006  Broadway 
LILLIAN  SHELLEY,  Professor  of  Domestic  Art. 

Newcomb  College 
RALPH  EUGENE  SHERWOOD,  D.  D.  S.,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Prosthetic  Dentistry  7400  Pearl  Street 

JOSEPH  SICOMO,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

2532  Dante  Street 
HENRY  THEODORE  SIMON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

161 7  St.  Charles  Avenue 

SIDNEY  KOHN    SIMON,    A.   B.,   M.   D.,    Assistant  Professor  of 

Clinical  Medicine.  1533  Henry  Clay  Avenue 


fResigned. 
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GERTRUDE  ROBERTS  SMITH,  Professor  of  Water-color  Painting 

and  Decoration  of  Textiles.  8029  ZimpU  SlreH 

VICTOR  CONWAY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ophthal- 

mology.  14 1 7  Annuncialion  Street 

tWILBUR  CLEVELAND  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Prof essor  of  Gross  Anat- 

omy. 
JOHN   SMYTH,  M.  D.,    Professor  of  Oral  Surgery,    and   Assistant 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  7  Richmond  fiace 

ISABELLA  STIRLING  SNODGRASS.  A.  B.,  Supervisor  of  Musical 

Practice.  1435  Ociavia  Street 

MARION  SIMS  SOUCHON,   M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 

Surgery.  2405  St.  Charles  At^enue 

ADELIN  ELAM  SPENCER,  A.  M.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Geology,  11 11  Lowerline  Street 
MARY  CASS  SPENCER,  M.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

1 1 1 1  Lowerline  Street 
PERCIVAL  STERN,    B.  E.,    Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in 

Business  and  Office  Management.  Octavia  Apartments 

THOMAS  DAVID  STEWART,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

2331  Chestnut  Street 
DANIEL  WEBSTER  STEWART,  Jr.,    Student  Assistant  in  War 

Aims.  Station  20 

IMOGEN  STONE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

1220  Pine  Street 
JACOB  AMBROSE  STORCK,   M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases 

of  the  Digestive  System.  1460  Nashville  Avenue 

ROBERT  ALEXANDER  STRONG,  M.  D.,    Assistant  Professor  of 

Pediatrics.  Pass  Christian ^  Miss. 

MARY  CLAYTON  SUMNER,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology. 

1020  Audubon  Street 
DAGNY  SUNNE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

8029  Zimple  Street 
GEORGE  JAMES  TAQUINO,  M.  D.,   Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases 

of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat.  4149  Canal  Street 

AUGUSTE  JOSEPH  TETE,  B.  E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

1 5 1 6  Kerlerec  Street 
SUSAN  DINSMORE  TEW,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

7729  Hampson  Street 
JAMES    MARIA    THURINGER,    M.    D.,    Assistant   Professor   of 

Anatomy.  7419  Hampson  Street 

fResigned. 
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OSCAR  JOSEPH  TRAPPEY,   D.  D.  S.,   Demonstrator  of    Clinical 
Dentistry.  3216  Prytania  Street 

LOTA  LEE  TROY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art.       7443  Maple  Street 
CHARLES  JOSEPH  TURCK,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

7732  Sycamore  Street 
LOUIS  IRA  TYLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

1 55 1  Canal  Street 
GEORGE  HAMPDEN  UPTON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Sur- 
gery .  1 302  Jackson  A  venue 
ROY  McLEAN  VAN  WART,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

450  Audubon  Street 
ARTHUR  VIDRINE,  A.  B.,  Student  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

191 1  Milan  Street 

DAVID    FREDERICK   WAIDE,    M.   D.,    Instructor    in    Otology, 

Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  7506  Hampson  Street 

LEWIS    PARRINGTON    WAKEMAN,    Student  Assistant  in  the 

College  of  Commerce.  2928  Gen.  Pershing  Street 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  WALLBILLICH,   M.   D.,   Clinical  Assistant 

in  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics.  1429  N.  Broad  Street 

FREDERICK  WALRATH,  Acting  Instructor  in  Ceramic  Chemistry. 

12 12  Seventh  Street 
EDWARD  HENRY  WALSDORF,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Commer- 
cial Pharmacy.  902  Peters  Avenue 
ALICE  WEDDELL,  Instructor  in  Piano.  20 11  Prytania  Street 
I  JOSEPH  DEUTSCH  WEIS,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Tropical  and  Clini- 
cal Medicine.  i^"^  Jackson  Avenue 
MELVIN  JOHNSON  WHITE,  Ph.  D., Professor  of  History. 

1 139  State  Street 
(ROY  WHITE.  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 
BENEIJAH  GIBSON  WILBERT,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otol- 
ogy, Rhinology,  and  Laryngology.  1^2^  Jackson  Avenue 
CHARLES  SAMUEL  WILLIAMSON,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Chemistry.  815  Pine  Street 
ARMAND  LOUIS  WILLOZ,  Student  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

1 22 1  N.  Tonti  Street 
THEODORE  WILSON,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry  and  Operative  Technics.  835  Fern  Street 

JAMES    EDWARD    WINSTON,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  His- 
tory and  Economics.  624  Audubon  Street 


|Ab«eiit  on  leave  on  Military  duty. 
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VIRGINIA  REESE  WITHERS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

2340  Pryiania  Strm 
fCAROUNE  SPELMAN  WOGAN,  A.  B.,  B.  Des.,  Instructor  in  Art 
JLOUIS  GALLY  WOGAN,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
FREDERICK  JACOB  WOLFE,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Dentistry.  2231  Magazine  Stred 

JAMES  TOWNSEND  WOLFE,   M.  D.,   Instructor   in   Pediatrics. 

1719  A^.  Ciaiborm  Ai^iu 
ANNIE  MIRIAM  WOOD,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science. 

15 1 5  Dufossat  Sireei 

WALLACE  WOOD,  Jr!,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry, 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry.  7624  Cofnfnercial  Sired 

ELLSWORTH   WOODWARD,   Director  of  School  of  Art,  Professor 

of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design,  and  Lecturer  on  History  of  Ait 

12,16  Pine  Street 

WILLIAM  WOODWARD,   Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  and 

Instructor  in  Architecture.  7324  Sycamore  Sireei 

EDWARD  LIONEL  JOSEPH  ZANDER,  Student  Assistant  Instrnc- 

tor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and  in  Physiology. 

821  N.  Rampart  Stred 

tResigu«d. 
tDied.  June  7,  1919. 
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(Arrangbd  Alphabetic  a  i,ly) 
JOHN  ANDREW  BACON,   Clerk  and   Curator  of  Buildings  of  the 
College  of  Medicine.  129  N,  ScoH  Street 

OSWALD  CADOGAN   BELFIELD,  Registrar  for  the  School  of  Med- 
icine, Secretary  to  the  Medical  Faculty.  1551  Canal  Street 
MINNIE  MARIE  BELL,  Librarian  in  Charge  of  the  Tulane  University 
Library.                                                               2042  Prytania  Street 
RICHARD  KEARNY  BRUFF,  Registrar  of  the  University, 

7427  Hampson  Street 
JAMES  DOYLE  BYRNE,  Cashier,  Tulane  Educational  Fund. 

1678  Robert  Street 
LILIAN  ALICE  COLLENS,  Stenographer  to  the  Dean  of  School  of 
Medicine.  (Hutchinson  Memorial.)  1309  Berlin  Street 

LOUISE  COLLENS,   Stenographer  to  the    Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine.  1309  Berlin  Street 

KATHARINE  WILLIAMS  COLLINS,  Stenographer  to  the  President 
of  Newconib  College.  *  7014  St.  Charles  Avenue 

FRANCES  ESHLEMAN  CRAIG,  A.  B.,  Secretary  of  Newcomb  Col- 
lege. 1 138  Third  Street 
BENJAMIN  CRUMP,  Sr.,  Bursar  of  the  University. 

3726  Prytania  Street 
ALBERT  JEFF.  DICKERSON,  Manager  University  Piess. 

•  370  Pine  Street 

ELISABETH  DUCROS,  Assistant  Librarian,  Newcomb  College  Lib- 
rary. i^^$  Upperline  Street 
JAMES  HIELD  FIN  LEY,  Assistant  Registrar  and  Bursar  for  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 

323  Olizner  Street 
FLORENCE  MARIE  FOUERT.  Stenographer  (Newcomb  College). 

913  Eighth  Street 
MENA  MANDEVILLE  GLEASON,  Matron  of  Residence. 

Newcmnb  College 

tEDWARD  ALEXANDER  GRAF,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 

Grounds.  7223  Oak  Street 

TUDOR  TUCKER  HALL,  Mechanician  in  the  Physical   Laboratory. 

ly.^  Joseph  Street 

ESTHER  FINLAY  HARVEY,  A.  B.,   Librarian  in  charge  of  New- 

comb  College  Library.  \'j2;j  Jack^n  Avenue 

LEONARD  HAUESER,  First  Assistant  Engineer,  Tulane  Campus. 

2361  Rousseau  Street 

t  Resigned/ 
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JOSEPH  NORMAN  HEDRICK,  Engineer,  Newcomb  CoUege. 

815  Antonine  Street 
SALUE  HENDERSON  HUDDLESTON,  Manager  of  Residence. 

NeTvcomb  OUU^t 
HERMAN  FAIR  HUSTEDT,   Superintendent  of  Shops  and  Powe 

Plant,  Tulane  Campus.  6320  Story  Sired 

SUSAN    BENTON    KEANE,   Stenographer    and    Secretary  to  the 

President  of  the  University.  1201 5"/.  Andrew  Street 

MAUDE  MARGARET  KENNEDY,  Stenographer,  School  of  Med- 

icine.     (Richardson  Memorial).  4521  C/ara  Street 

ODILE  THERESA  JENFER,  Stenographer  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 

Tulane  Educational  Fund.  524  A^.  Hennessey  Street 

BERNARD  CONRAD  KOLMAN,  Assistant  Registrar  for  Newcomb 

College.  432  Fern  St  feet 

AJ.EXANDER    ST.   JOHN   LABRY,   Registrar   for    the    Graduate 

School  of  Medicine.  809  Exposition  Boulevard 

DANIEL  FRANK  LAYMAN,   Manager  of   Academic  and  Medical 

Dormitories,  and  University  Purchasing  Agent.  Station  20 

SARAH  LEA,  Stenographer,  School  of  Art  (Newcomb  College). 

5320  Danneel  Stre^ 
THEODORIC  CECIL  LYON,  Manager  Co-operative  Book  Store. 

Station  20 
SARAH  MAGILL,  Clerk  of  the  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 

of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene.  450  Lowerline  Street 

JOSEPH  MEYER,  Potter  (Newcomb  College). 

825  FouHh  Street 
LOUISE  MORGAN  MILNER,  AssisUnt  Librarian,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity Library.  3602  St,  Charies  Avenue 
PAUL  THEODORE  MOUCHON,    Superintendent  of  Grounds  and 

Buildings.  2920  Annunciation  Street 

JANE  GREY  ROGERS,  Librarian  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 

1724  Canat  Street 
DESIREE  ROMAN,  Clerk  at  Pottery  (Newcomb  College). 

1236  N.  Robertson  Street 
NANCY  SHEPARD  SNYDER,   B.  S.,  Assistant  Librarian,  Tulane 

University  Library.  1462  Arabella  Street 

LOUISE   BERTHA   TROESCHER,   Stenographer  to  the  Deans  of 

the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology  and  to  the 

Registrar.  1038  Robert  Street 

LAWRENCE  ANDRfe  WOGAN,    Secretary   and   Treasurer  of  the 

Tulane  Educational  Fund.  1462  .A^.  Mirv  Street 
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UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
as  chairman,  the  Deans  of  the  several  colleges  or  departments  who  are 
members  ex-officio,  and  of  one  member  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  each 
of  the  colleges  or  departments  frqm  its  own  number  to  serve  for  two 
years. 

The  Council  considers  all  scholastic  questions  relating  to  university 
administration  or  policy  which  in  its  opinion  are  of  general  university 
concern,  and  has  jurisdiction  to  decide  all  such  questions.  Matters  of 
dissent  by  any  faculty  from  action  by  the  Council  are  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Administrators  for  decision. 

Members  of  the  University  Council  for  1918-1919:  President 
Dinwiddie,  President  Emeritus  Sharp,  Deans  Aldrich,  Bechtel,  But- 
ler, Chassaignac,  Creighton,  Dixon.  Dyer,  Fenner,  Seemann,  Wood, 
and  Professors  C.  C.  Bass,  Clo,  Delaup,  Gessner,  LaMeslee,  Landry, 
tryon,  E.  J.  Northrup,  Robert,  Tew. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

The  President  of  the  University  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  com- 
mittees. 

Committee  on  Admission  and  Advanced  Standing:  Professors 
Bechtel,  Menuet,  Anderson,  Lyon,  Tew,  Feingold,  Wood,  Turck, 
Langmaid. 

Committee  on  Affiliated  Schools:  Professors  Bechtel,  Brown, 
Lyon,  Butler,  E.  J.  Northrup,  Cocks,  C.  F.  Richardson,  Dyer. 

Committee  on  Athletics:  Professors  Anderson,  White,  Langmaid, 
Riedel. 

Committee  on  Bookstore:    Professors  Anderson,   Riedel,   Lyon. 

committee  on  Commencement  Week:  Professors  Stone,  Max- 
well, A.  H.  Northrup,  Riedel,  Tew,  Wood,  Mr.  Bruff. 

Committee  on  Courses  for  Teachers:  Professors  Lyon,  Dixon, 
Tew,  Fletcher,  White,  Bechtel. 

Conmiittee  on  Debating:  Professors  Butler,  White,  Marin  La- 
Meslee, McClure,  Dunbar,  Turck. 

Committee  on  Dormitories:  Professors  Bechtel,  Hardesty, 
Creighton. 

Committee  on  Fraternities:  Professors  White,  Moseley,  Derick- 
son,  Turck,  Hardesty. 

Committee  on  General  Publicity:  Professors  Dinwiddie,  Dyer, 
Butler. 
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Committee  on  Graduate  Studies:  Professors  Butler,  Cretg^ton. 
Bechtel,  Ransmeier,  Tew,  Hardesty,  Anderson,  Clo,  McClure. 

Gomxnittee  on  Infirmary:  Professors  Dyer,  Metz,  AndersofL^ 
E.  J.  Northrup. 

Committee  on  Library:  Professors  Cocks,  Sharp,  White,  Bechtel, 
Anderson,  Brown,  Butler,  LaMesl^e,  Miss  Bell. 

Committee  on  Musical  Activities:  Professors  Maxwell,  Reidel. 
Oechsher. 

Committee  on  Publications:   Professor  Dinwiddie. 

Committee  on  Self-Help:  Professors  Sellers,  Aldrich,  Robert, 
I^ngmaid,  Crichlow. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications:  Professors  White,  Men- 
net,  Butler,  Hardesty. 

Committee  on  University  Bmldings  and  Grounds:  Professor 
Anderson,  Chairman;  Tulane  Sub-Committee,  Professors  Cocks,  Rob- 
ert, Derickson:  Newcomb  Sub-Committee,  Professors  Dixon,  E. 
Woodward,  and  Mr.  Paul  Andry. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


The  Board  of  Administrators  and  the  several  faculties  of  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana  require  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
a    preparation   equivalent  to  a  four  year  course  in  High  School  work. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  any  college 
of  the  University  should  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  They 
should  report  to  the  Deans  of  their  respective  colleges  at  least  one 
day  before  the  time  set  for  the  entrance  examinations,  or  for  registra- 
tion, in  order  tliat  they  may  be  properly  instructed. 

A  preparation  equivalent  to  a  four  years'  course  of  high  school  work 
is  required  for  entrance  to  the  first  year  class  in  any  College  or  School 
except  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  in  which  the  reqnirement  is  lower, 
and  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  three-year  course  in  the  College 
of  Law,  in  which  the  requirement  is  higher.  These  differences  will 
be  found  in  detail  below. 

Entrance  and  Condition  Examinations,  in  1920,  will  be  held  as 

follows: 

Saturday,  May  15.  Candidates  who  desire  to  enter  for  the  com- 
ing session  may  present  themselves  for  examination  on  this 
day  and  will  be  credited  with  any  subject  in  which  they  may 


Monday,  September  20,  to  Saturday,  September  25.    Candi- 
dates will  apply  to  the  Registrar  for  schedule  of  examinations. 
[See  below  for  detailed  information  on  entrance  requirements.] 
Conditioned  students  will  be  examined  on  the  same  days  as  candi- 
dates for  admission. 

No  charge  is  made  for  examination  at  the  times  set  above;  at  any 
other  time  both  applicants  for  admission  and  conditione<l  students 
pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  special  examination. 


I.    aENEBAIi  REainitEMENTS 

For  regular  courses  in  the  University  {except  in  Pharmacy). 
The  completion  of  a  four  years*  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent 
is  required  for  entrance.     In  order  that  the  University  may  ascertain 
whether  an  applicant  possesses  this  required  preparation,  the  following 
plan  has  been  adopted . 

i)    A  **unit"  of  high  school  work  is  a  subject  pursued  through  one 
school  year,  with  not  less  than  five  recitation  periods  a  week, 
2)     Fifteen  units  are  required  for  full  entrance. 
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46  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

3)  With  thirteen  units  a  student  may  be  admitted  to  partial  stand- 
ing, on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  made  up  before  the  opening 
of  the  second  college  year.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register 
for  any  subject  of  his  second  year  until  his  entrance  conditions  are  re- 
moved. 

4 )  Applicants  presenting  less  than  13  units  will  not  be  received. 

5)  These  15  or  13  units  must  include  two  units  in  English  Compo- 
sition, one  unit  in  English  Literature,  two  and  one-half  in  Mathe^ 
matics  (except  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technok^y, 
where  three  units  in  Mathematics,  including  Solid  Geometry,  arc  re- 
quired) and,  (except  in  the  School  of  Dentistry)  at  least  two  in  a 
foreign  language. 

6)  The  required  and  elective  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  fol 
lowing  table,  making  in  all  15  units  for  full  standing: 

1.  English' Composition    2  f  Bot.  and  ZooU         ) 

2.  English  Literature        i  or  2  18.  Biology     -j  Bot.  and  PhysioL     \  i 

3.  Elementary  Algebra  \%  ox  1  (  zool.  and  Physiol.  J 

4.  Plane  Geometry  i  19.  Botany 

5.  Solid  Geometry  %,  20.  Zoology 

6.  Trigonometry  %,  21.  Physiology 

7.  Latm  2, 3 or 4  22.  Physiography 

8.  Greek  2  or  3  23.  Freehand  Drawing 

9.  French                           2  or  3  24.  Mechanical  Drawing  % 
ID.  Spanish                         2  25.  Wood- working                         y^ 

11.  German  2  or  3       26.  Foundry  Work  S 

12.  Ancient  History  i  27.  Forge  Work  % 

13.  Med.  and  Mod.  Hist,  i  28.  Machine  Tool  Practice 

14.  English  History  i  29.  Appreciation  of  Art 

15.  American  History  i  30.  History  of  Art 

16.  Physics  I  31.  Harmony 

17.  Chemistry  i  32.  Appreciation  of  Music 

33.  Musical  Performance 

34.  Domestic  Science 

35.  Comparative  Anatomy 

36.  Pharmacy  i  or  2 
The  note  books  of  laboratory  work  in  Physics  and  Chemstry  must  be  pre- 
sented. 

No.  5  required  in  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Technology  only. 

Nos.  29  to  36  inclusive,  do  not  apply  in  the  College  of  I^aw. 

Nos.  24  and  25  do  not  apply  in  Newcorab  College,  except  in  the  School  of  Art. 

Nos.  26,  27,  28,  35  and  36  do  not  apply  in  Newcomb  College. 

Nos.  29  and  30  apply  in  Newcomb  College  (B.  A.  in  Bducation  and  School  of 
Art)  only,  and  are  determined  by  examination. 

Nos.  31,  32  and  33  apply  in  the  School  of  Music  only,  and  are  determined  by 
examination. 

No.  34  applies  in  Newcomb  College  (B.  A.  in  Education  and  School  of  House- 
hold Economy)  only. 

Nos.  35  and  36  apply  in  College  of  Medicine  only. 
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7)  No  entrance  credit  will  be  allowed  in  any  subject  for  an  amount 
less  than  the  minimum  or  more  than  the  maximum  given  in  the 
table  6). 

8)  Certificates  for  work  done  in  approved  preparatory  schools  will 
be  accepted  only  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  these  schools.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  who  have  not  graduated  from  an  approved  school 
will  be  admitted  only  upon  Examination.  An  applicant  coming 
directly  from  a  high  school  from  which  he  or  she  has  not  graduated 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  examination  for  admission. 

9)  No  applicant  will  be  permitted  to  matriculatt  until  his  or  her 
certificate  has  been  examined  by  the  Committee  on  Admission.  Cer- 
tificates should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  as  soon  as 
possible  after  closing  of  the  school. 


II.    SPECIAL  BEaxnBEMEKTS 

C0L1.EGK  OF  Arts  and  Sciences 

a)  Applicants  entering  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must 
oflFer,  in  addition  to  the  specified  units  in  English  and  Mathematics, 
three  units  in  Latin,  and  two  units  in  Greek.  For  the  two  units  in 
Greek,  one  unit  in  History  and  one  in  Science  may  be  substituted. 

b)  Applicants  entering  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must 
offer,  in  addition  to  the  specified  units  in  English,  Mathematics,  and 
Language,  two  units  in  Science  and  two  in  History.  For  the  two  units 
in  Science  one  additional  unit  in  Mathematics  and  one  in  the  Language 
selected  under  5)  may  be  substituted. 

CoLi^EGE  OF  Technology 
Applicants  entering  for  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  or  Bachelor  of  Engineering  must  offer,  in 
addition  to  the  specified  units  in  English,  Mathematics  and  Lan- 
guage, two  units  in  Science.  For  the  two  units  in  Science,  one  ad- 
ditional unit  in  Mathematics  and  one  in  the  Language  selected  under 
5),  maybe  substituted. 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College 
a)  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  offer  3  units  in  English,  2}^  in  Mathematics, 
3  in  a  Major  Language  (if  Latin,  4),  2  in  a  Minor  Langiiage  (if 
Latin,  3,)  and  i  in  either  Physics  or  Chemistry,  and  electives  to  13  or 
15  as  above  indicated.  For  a  Minor  Language,  2  units  in  History 
may  be  substituted. 
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b)  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  must  offer  3  units  in  English,  2,H  is 
Mathematics,  2  in  a  language,  i  in  Chemistry  or  Physics  and  elec- 
tives  to  13  or  15  as  above  indicated.  If  she  intends  to  take  the  Art 
elective,  she  must  offer  i  unit  in  Freehand  Drawing.  If  the  Hoiise> 
hold  Economy  elective,  i  unit  in  Chemistry  and  i  unit  in  Freehand 
Drawing  must  be  included.  ^ 

c)  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Design  must  offer  3  units  in  English,  1%  in  Math- 
ematics, and  at  least  2  units  in  a  language,  i  unit  in  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, and  electives  to  13  or  15  as  above  indicated. 

d)  An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music,  must  offer  3  units  in  English,  2)i  in  Mathe- 
matics, at  least  2  units  in  a  language,  and  electives  to  13  or  15  as 
above  indicated. 

-  An  applicant  for  admission  into  classes  in  Domestic  Art  must 
have  had  some  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  the  tools  used  in  sewing, 
and  must  give  evidence  of  being  able  to  handle  them  with  some  skill. 
In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  an  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  regular  courses  of  the  School  of  Music,  with  piano  or  organ  as 
the  major  instrument,  must  show  some  technical  proficiency. 

THE  COI.I«KGE  OF  MEDICINE 

ScHooi.  OF  Medicine 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  year  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  must  submit  ( i )  official  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  four- 
year  high  school  course  with  15  units,  which  must  include  three  units 
in  English,  two  and  a  half  in  Mathematics,  two  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish,  and  one  in  History;  (2)  certificate 
showing  credits  for  two  years  of  acceptable  college  work  of  not  less 
than  30  year  hours,  or  60  semester  hours  which  must  include  one 
year  of  Biology,  one  year  of  Physics,  one  year  of  General  Chemistry, 
one  half-year  of  Organic  Chemistry,  one  year  of  English,  and  one 
year  of  German  or  French.  (For  the  session  of  1919-1920,  Organic 
Chemistry  may  be  carried  as  a  condition. )  (See  Bulletin  of  School 
of  Medicine  for  detailed  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class). 

ScHoot  OF  Dentistry 

Applicants  must  offer  three  units  in  English,  two  and  one-half  units 
in  Mathematics,  and  the  additional  nine  and  one-half  units  from  the 
other  subjects  listed  under   6).     Applicants  presenting  less  than  15 
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units   will  not  be  admitted.     (See  Bailetin  of  School  of  Dentistry 
for  detailed  requirements  for  admission). 

ScHOOi^  OP  Pharmacy 

a)  Twelve  units  are  required  for  entrance. 

b)  Applicants  with  ten  units  may  be  admitted  to  partial  standing. 

c)  All  applicants  must  oflFer  three  units  in  English,  two  and  one- 
balf  units  in  Mathematics,  and  the  additional  six  and  one-half  units 
from  the  other  subjects  listed  under  6).  (See  Bulletin  of  School  of 
Pharmacy  for  detailed  requirements' for  admission. 

CoLi^BGE  OF  Law 

a)  All  applicants  for  admission  to4he  four-year  course  must  offer 
three  units  in  English,  two  and  one-half  in  Mathematics,  and  at  least 
two  in  a  foreign  lang^uage,  and  the  additional  seven  and  one-half  units 
from  the  other  subjects  listed  under  6). 

b)  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  three-3rear  course  must  offer 
the  fifteen  units  specified  above,  and  in  addition  thereto,  must  have 
satisfactorily  completed  one  year  of  college  work.  (See  Bulletin  of 
College  of  Law  for  detailed  requirements  for  admission). 

COLLEGB  OF  COMMBRCB  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

a)  Applicants  under  twenty  years  of  age  must  satisfy  the  entrance 
requirements.    (See  General  Requirements). 

b)  Applicants  twenty  years  of  age  or  over,  are  admitted  as  special 
students  on  evidence  of  their  ability  to  profit  by  the  course  or  courses 
which  they  select. 


1.    Bnglish  Oomposition 

Preparation  equivalent  to  the  following  will  be  required  for  admis- 
sion: 

As  much  as  five  recitations  a  week  should  be  devoted  to  English 
composition  for  two  years  of  the  high  school  course,  or  the  equivalent 
may  be  attained  through  giving  two  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  and 
three  hours  a  week  for  two  years  more.  The  greater  part  of  this  time 
should  be  devoted  to  practice  in  writing.  Close  attention  should  be 
given  to  spelling,  sentence  structure,  and  division  into  paragraphs. 
The  candidate  will  be  required  to  show  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  English  grammar  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
rhetoric,  and  an  ability  to  think  consecutively  and  express  himself 
or  herself  clearly  on  simple  subjects.  2  units 
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2.    English  Literature 

As  much  as  three  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  two  hours  a  vcek 
for  one  year  more,  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  UtEfr 
ture.  1  unit 

An  additional  unit  of  credit  in  English  will  be  allowed  to  sdioob 
devoting  as  much  as  one  year  (five  rotations  each  inreek,  or  divi£ae 
the  time  between  two  years,  as  suggested  above)  to  the  study  of  Vtxs- 
ature  and  to  continued  practice  in  writing.  This  requxrement  may  be 
met  by  a  course  combining  any  two  of  the  following^  plans,  or  bj  i 
course  covering  a  full  year  in  plans  (a)  or  (b)  and  treating  the 
subject  with  greater  thoroughness  in  detail  than  is  indicated  in  th« 
suggested  outline  of  those  plans: 

(a)  An  outline  of  the  history  of  American  literature,  using  a  teit 
equivalent  to  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  American  Z^ii^raiure,  k- 
companied  by  class  room  study  of  representative  selections  (complde 
pieces  where  possible)  from  such  writers  as  Franklin,  Irving,  Lowdl 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Poe,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Lanier  and 
Bret  Harte. 

(b)  A  course  in  argumentation,  including  study  of  the  liietoricsl 
principles,  adequate  practice  in  constructing  both  the  brief  and  tht 
complete  argument,  and  thorough  study  of  both  structure  and  subject 
matter  of  several  specimens  of  standard  forensic  argument  such  as 
speeches  of  Burke  and  of  Webster. 

(c)  An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  English  lang^uage,  using  a  text 
equivalent  to  Kittredge's  Words  and  Their  ]Vays  in  English  S^eck, 

The  candidate  examined  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  the  prepar- 
ation above  described  will  be  required  to  write  several  short  paw- 
graphs  on  topics  taken  from  the  books  enumerated  below.    A  number 
of  these  topics  will  be  presented,  probably  fifteen  or  twenty,  for  selec- 
tion, from  which  the  candidate  is  expected  to  choose  three  or  four  for 
the  examination  paper.    The  treatment  of  these  is  designed  to  test  the 
power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression.      Only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  will  be  required.   The  candidate  will  also  be  per- 
mitted to  present  exercise  books  or  compositions  properly  attested  by 
the  teacher. 
The  books  set  for  these  examinations  in  1920  will  be: 
Study  and  Practice:    Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  sjidjulim 
Caesar;  Homer's  Odyssey;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Johnson  and 
on  Addison;  SwifVs  Gu/iiver's  Travels  (I  and  II),  or  Defoe's 
/Robinson  Crusoe y  or  Goldsmith's   Ficar  of  Wakefield ^  or  any 
novel  of  Jane  Austen's. 
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To  BE  Read:  Coleridge's  Ancimt  Marinir\  Poe,  Selected  Tales', 
Stevenson's  Inland  Vdya£^eand  Travels  tvith  a  Donkey \  Old 
Testament,  chief  narratives  from  the  Bible,  sach  as  those  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Daniel,  Ruth, 
and  Esther;  Irving's  Sketch  Book\  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal\  Scbtt,  any  novel  and  Marmion\  Shakespeare,  Ham- 
let, and  two  other  plays;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Dickens, 
any  novel;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 
The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 

biographies  of  authors. 

Clear  and  correct  English  is  expected  in  all  examinations,  and  an 

adequate  understanding  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  be  required. 

A^o  candidate  markedly  deficient  in  English  will  be  admitted  to  any 

course  in  the  College, 

8.    Slementary  Algebra 
The  candidate  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  fun- 
damental processes  of  algebra  from  simple  addition  through  quadratic 
equations  of  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  as  found  in  a  text 
of  the  grade  of  Slaught  and  Lennes  High  School  Algebra.    The  candi- 
date must  be  able  to  factor  any  ordinary  product;  to  find  the  greatest 
common  divisor  or  the  least  common  multiple;  to  solve  simple  or  simul- 
taneous equations  of  the  first  degree,  especially  those  involving  frac- 
tions; to  extract  the  square  or  cube  root;  to  solve  any  quadratic  by 
completing  the  square,  as  well  as  by  other  methods;  to  solve  the  type 
equations  in  simultaneous  quadratics;  to  handle  fractional  and  nega- 
tive exponents,  and  to  interpret  their  meaning;  to  solve  equations 
involving   such  exponents   or   involving  radicals.      The   candidate 
must  know  how  to  solve  problems  from  the  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions; must  be  able  to  do  this  work  with  ease  and  accuracy  and  must 
show  the  familiarity  of  constant  and  abundant  practice.     The  com- 
pletion of  these  subjects  will  give  i^  units  credit;  but  if  twoyeais 
are  devoted  to  a  course  of  more  advanced  study,  the  credit  will  be  2 
units.  1%  units 

4.    Plane  (Geometry 
The  requirements  in  this  course  cover  not  only  the  whole  of  the  *ext 
of  plane  geometry,  but  also  a  sufficient  number  of  original  problems 
to  enable  the  student  to  solve  such  problems  readily  and  accmately. 

I  unit 
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6.    Solid  Geometry 
The  relations  of  lines  and  planes;  the  properties  of  prisms,  f^-xBiiiids^ 
cylinders,  and  cones;  the  si^iere  and  the  spherical  triangle,  with  oi^ 
nal  exercises  in  all  these  subjects.  ^  unit 

6.    Trigonometry 
This  includes  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms;  the  proof  of  the  ge»- 
eral  formulae  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  use  of  these  formulae  ii 
original  problems,  especially  in  the  numerical  solution  of  triangles. 

X  unit 

7.  Latin 

All  candidates  for  admission  should  present  a  statement  from  tfadr 
former  teacher  of  the  amount  of  Latin  read  and  the  text-books  used. 

a.  Grammar,  inflections,  and  the  essentials  of  syntax;  Caesar's 
Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  or  an  equivalent;  Latin  prose  cotnpositios. 
The  preparation  should  include  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
the  language;  the  ability  to  pronounce  Latin  with  proper  attention  te 
the  quantity  of  the  syllables;  the  ability  to  translate  easy  Latin  pnse 
into  good,  idiomatic  English;  the  ability  to  turn  simple  Hngiisii 
sentences  into  Latin.  2  units 

d.  In  addition  to  the  requirement  under  a,  the  candidate  for 
admission  should  have  had  continued  training  in  Latin  forms  and 
syntax;  should  have  read  six  orations  of  Cicero,  or  an  equivakiit, 
witli  at  least  one  exercise  each  week  in  turning  into  Latin  connected 
English  of  simple  style,  and  some  training  in  translating  easy  Latio 
at  sight.  I  unit 

c.  Continued  training  in  Latin  forms  and  syntax;  at  least  six 
books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  or  an  equivalent.  It  should  include 
a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  prosody  and  ability  to  read  hexameters 
metrically;  also  a  review  of  prose  syntax  through  systematic  woiic  in 
Latin  writing.  i  unit 

8.  Greek 

a.  Elementary.  Grammar,  phonetics,  inflections,  formation  of 
words,  and  the  essentials  of  syntax;  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  I-IV,  or  aa 
equivalent;  Greek  prose  composition,  once  a  week  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  text.  The  candidate  for  admission  should  be  able 
to  read  Greek  aloud  without  stumbling  and  to  translate  simple,  easy 
prase  at  sight. 

Text-books  suggested: 

Ball,  Elements  of  Greek,  or  White's  First  Greek  Book^  or  Burgess 
and  Bonner,  Elementary  Greek\   Hadley-Allen  or  Goodwin,  Gredi 
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Grantfnar\  Goodwin- White  or  Smith,  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  Jones  or 
Gleason  or  Collar-Daniell,  Greek  Prose  Composition, 

2  units 
d.  Advanced,  Homer,  Iliad,  I-III,  or  an  equivalent;  advanced 
prose  composition.  The  candidate  must  show  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Homeric  Greek  and  must  be  able 
to  read  metrically,  with  acciu^te  attention  to  quantities  and  rhythm, 
any  given  passage  of  Homer.  The  candidate  should  have  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  under  a,  at  least  one  exercise  each  week  in 
turning  Hnglish  into  Greek.  i  unit 

9.    French 

a.  Elementary.  The  elementary  study  of  the  languages,  covering 
two  years  of  daily  recitations,  should  lay  stress  on  the  following  points: 

I .  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  language,  including 
regular  and  irregular  verbs.  Particular  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  this  part  of  the  subject;  constant  drill  in  the  verbal  inflections,  both 
written  and  oral,  and  dictation  exercises  are  recommended.  2.  The 
elements  of  syntax,  such  as  the  use  of  the  article,  the  personal 
pronouns,  the  subjunctive,  the  partitive  construction,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  participle.  3.  The  ability  to  turn  easy  English  prose 
into  French  (or  Spanish).  4.  The  ability  to  read  at  sight  ordinary 
French  (or  Spanish. )     5.    The  ability  to  pronounce  correctly. 

The  reading  in  the  elementary  course  should  cover  not  less  than 
six  hundred  duodecimo  pages  chosen  from  the  works  of  at  least  three 
di£Ferent  authors.  2  units 

b.  Advanced.  The  advanced  requirements  are  intended  to  rep- 
resent three  years  of  daily  recitations.  The  reading  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  should  cover  not  less  than  three  of  the  classic  dramas 
(such  as  Les  Femmes  Savants y  LeCid  and  Athalie)^  and  eight  hun- 
dred pages  of  modem  pose.  i  unit 

10.  Spanish 

A  candidate  showing  evidence  of  preparation  in  Spanish  equivalent 
to  that  described  for  elementary  French  {q.  v. )  will  be  allowed  two 
units  for  entrance.  2  units 

11.  (German 

(Note. — Although  the  University  will  no  longer  offer  instruction  in 
German,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  such  instruction  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State,  it  seems  just,  for  the  present,  to  accept  prop- 
erly certified  entrance  credits  in  German). 
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All  candidates  should  present  a  statement  from  their  former  teadic 
of  the  amount  of  German  read  and  the  text-books  used. 

a.  Elementary,  In  the  study  of  elementary  German  special  attea- 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  following  points: 

I.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  elementary  gram- 
mar, embracing  especially  inflections,  word-order,  the  compositioo  erf 
words,  the  force  of  prefixes.  2.  The  ability  to  translate  easy  prose 
from  English  into  German.  Proficiency  in  this  can  only  be  obtained 
through  constant  oral  and  written  drill  in  the  inflections  and  throogli 
ample  written  exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  German,  fix- 
ing the  rudiments  of  grammar.  3.  The  ability  to  pronounce  Gennas 
through  careful  study  of  the  rules  of  pronunciation  and  accentuatioB 
and  through  daily  and  abundant  practice  in  reading  aloud.  4.  Tlie 
ability  to  translate  easy  German  prose  and  verse  into  English.  Prep- 
aration for  this  would  be  represented  by  reading  material  of  the  char- 
acter of  some  good  reader  and  of  books  of  the  quality  of  Ouerbo-'s 
Marchen  und  Erzdhlungen^  Heyse's  VArrabiata^  Storm* s  /fHmrmset, 
Frommel's  Eingeschneit^  or  their  equivalents.  At  least  three  sndi 
books  should  be  read,  together  with  easy  comedies  of  the  type  of 
Benedix*  Die  HochzeUsreise\  Fulda's  Unter  Vier  AugeUy  Rosen's 
Ein  Knopfs  or  their  equivalents.  5.  The  ability  to  recognize  German 
words  and  simple  sentences  when  spoken.  2  units 

b.  Advanced,  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  elementary  Ger- 
man in  grammar  and  reading,  candidates  must  present: 

I.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  modal  verbs,  the  strong  verbs,  and 
of  more  advanced  syntax,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
cases,  tenses,  and  moods.  2.  The  reading  required  must  be  obtained 
by  the  careful  perusal  of  contemporary  prose,  as  represented  by 
Keller's  Kleider  tnachen  LetUe^  Jensen's  Die  Braune  Erica^  Riehl's 
Burg  Neidecky  or  their  equivalents,  supplemented  by  a  drama  of  the 
quality  of  Fulda's  Der  Talisman^  or  Moser's  Ultimo^  and  by  poems 
as  found  in  Hatfield's  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads  or  Klenze's  Detd- 
sche  Gedichie.  i  unit 

12-15.     History 

While  text-book  knowledge  is  valuable,  candidates  for  credit  in  en- 
trance history  must  submit  evidence  of  a  certain  amotmt  of  work  done 
outside  the  text-books.  They  must  have  received  training  in  map 
drawing  and  in  the  investigation  of  topics  requiring  supplementary 
reading.  They  must  show  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  supple- 
mentary reading  given  below,  with  analysis  of  special  chapters. 
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The  evidence  of  such  work  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  note 
book,  containing  the  exercises  of  the  student  in  any  one  of  the  four  his- 
tory subjects,  or  in  the  form  of  a  detailed  statement  made  by  his  teacher. 

12.  Ancient  History 
Text-books:  The  Oriental  Nations: — ^West,  Ancient  History,  1-75; 
or  Myers,  General  History,  1-86,  or  an  equivalent.  Greece: — Myers, 
History  of  Greece;  or  Botsford,  History  of  Greece\  or  the  equivalent, 
Rome: — Myers,  Rome\  or  West,  Ancient  Hisiory\  or  Botsford,  Rome\ 
or  an  equivalent. 

For  supplementary  reading: — Munr*,  Source  Book  of  Roman  His- 
tory-^ Qo^,  General  History  of  Greece  (Student's  Series);  Pelham, 
Outlines  of  Roman  History;  Abbott,  Roman  Political  Institutions; 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Classical  Atlas.  i  unit 

13.    Mediaeval  and  Modem  History 
Text-books:    Myers,  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History \  or  Robinson, 
History  of  Western  Europe\  or  an  equivalent. 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference: —  Robinson,  Readings  in 
European  History\  West,  Modem  History;  Adams,  Civilization  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  FyfFe,  History  of  Modem  Europe  (Popular  Edi- 
tion);  Munro  and  Sellery,  Mediaeval  Civilization;  Dow,  Historical 
Atlas.  I  unit 

14.    English  History 
Text-books:    Andrews,  History  of  England;  Coman   &  Kendall, 
History  of  England;  or  Ransom,   Advanced  History  of  England;  or 
an  equivalent. 

For  supplementary  reading: — Ortexk,  Short  History  of  the  English 
People;  Traill,  Social  England;  Adams  &  Stephens,  Select  Documents 
of  English  Constitutional  History;  Kendall,  Source  Book  of  English 
History;  Lee,  Source  Book  of  English  History;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Translations  and  Reprints;  Gardiner,  School  Atlas  of  Eng- 
jand,  I  unit 

15.    American  History 

Text-books:  Chambers,  History  of  the  United  Stales;  or  Montgom- 
ery, American  History;  pr  an  equivalent;  and  Hart,  Actual  Govern- 
ment; or  Ashley,  American  Federal  Government;  or  an  equivalent. 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference: — ** Epochs  of  American 
History"  series;  Hart,  American  History  told  by  Contemporaries; 
MacDonald,  Select  Charters,  Select  Documents  and  Select  Statutes; 
McCoun,  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States,  i  unit 
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16,    Physicfl 

A  general  elementary  coarse  occupying  at  least  five  hours  a  week  for 
one  year,  at  least  one-third  of  which  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  individ- 
ual laboratory  practice.  The  instruction  should  include  abundant 
illustrative  lecture  room  experiments,  and  should  devote  ^>edal 
attention  to  the  illustrations  of  ph3rsical  principles  to  be  found  in 
every-day  life. 

The  scope  of  the  work  required  is  about  that  indicated  by  the  Car- 
hart  &  Chute,  First  Principles  of  Physics  \  the  Milliken  and  Gale, 
First  Course  in  Physics  \  or  the  Hoadley,  Elements  of  Physics  \ 
together  with  not  less  than  thirty-five  standard  laboratory  experiments 
equivalent  in  grade  to  those  found  in  the  Laboratory  Manuals 
accompanying  texts  named. 

I  unit 
17.    Ohemistxy 

The  applicant  for  admission  offering  chemistry  as  one  unit  should  have 
mastered  the  elementary  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  learned 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  a  few  of  the  common  metals  and  non- 
metals.  He  should  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  to  un- 
derstand and  employ  chemical  symbols  and  equations.  Two-fifths  of 
the  time  given  to  the  study  should  be  devoted  to  individual  labora- 
tory work.  I  unit 

18.    Biology    (Botany  and  Zoology) 
One  year's  work  divided  between  Botany  and  Zoology,  according  to 
the  scheme  presented  under  19  (Botany)  and  20  (Zoology). 
Text-book  suggested:    Hunter,  EssetUials  of  Biology, 

I  unit 

19.    Botany 

Structure  and  classification  of  the  flowering  and  higher  orders  of 
the  non-flowering  plants,  A  working  knowledge  of  the  compound 
microscope. 

Text-book  suggested:  Coulter,  Plant  Studies,  or  Barnes,  Plant  Life. 

I  unit 
20.    Zoolo^ 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  animal  life  in  general,  such  as  may  be 
obtained  by  out-door  observations  of  the  habits  of  wild  and  domestic 
animals  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor. 

Text-book  suggested:  Jordan  and  Kellogg,  Animal  Life\  or  an 
equivalent.  i  unit 
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21.    Physiology 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Text-books  sug- 
gested: Hough  and  Sedgwick *s,  The  Human  Mechanism^  or  Fitz, 
Pi^nciples  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

A  candidate  for  entrance  who  has  taken  only  the  work  in  element- 
ary physiology  and  hygiene  done  in  the  grammar  or  intermediate 
grades  is  not  prepared  to  offer  the  subject  for  entrance  credit.  The 
elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  grammar  grades  in  this  re- 
gard, are  in  the  same  category  as  are  the  other  subjects  studied  in  the 
grammar  gp^des,  such  as  arithmetic  and  geography,  which  are  as- 
sumed as  preliminary  to  the  subjects  offered  for  entrance.        i  unit 

22.    Physiograpliy 

The  equivalent  of  Salisbury's  Physiography^  Briefer  Course;  or 
Davis»  Physical  Geography,  with  a  laboratory  and  field  course  of  ex- 
ercises actually  performed  by  the  candidate.  The  original  note-book, 
certified  by  the  teacher,  and  recording,  with  dates,  the  steps  and  re- 
sults of  the  observations  made  by  the  candidate,  should  be  submitted 
as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  i  unit 

28.    Freehand  Drawing 

The  candidate  for  entrance  to  the  College  desiring  credit  in  drawing 
must  show  ability  to  draw  from  plaster  cast  of  ornament  or  from  the 
object;  to  use  water  colors  in  simple  form;  and  must  submit  examples 
of  elementary  design  and  working  drawing.  i  unit 

24.    Mechanical  Drawing 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  acquired  neatness  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments.  The  course  should  have  included 
practice  in  line  work,  lettering  and  simple  mechanical  drawing,  and 
tracing. 

There  ^ould  be  presented  for  inspection  as  much  of  the  work  as 
possible,  duly  certified  by  the  teacher.  As  an  examination  the  can- 
didate may  be  called  upon  to  make  a  simple  working  drawing  of 
some  specified  object.  ^  unit 

26.    Wood-working 

The  ability  to  recognize  the  common  varieties  of  wood  and  some 
knowledge  of  their  physical  properties,  such  as  ease  of  working, 
strength,  toughness,  hardness,  etc.,  is  expected.  Candidates  must 
have  a  knowledge  of,  and  skill  in  the  use  of,  all  bench  tools 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  various  joints  and  fastenings;  profic- 
iency in  the  use  of  wood-turning  tools,  and  skill  in  the  construction 
and  finishing  of  patterns  and  core-boxes*     They  should  be  familiar 
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with  the  operation  of    the   lathe,  band-,    and    drctilar-saws,  and 
planing  machines.  }i  unit 

26.    Foundry  Work 
The  candidate  must  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of,  and  ex- 
perience in  general  foimdry  practice,  embracing  the  making  of  moulds 
and  cores,  the  care  of  the  cupola  in  the  melting  of  metals,  and  the 
pouring  and  mixing  of  metals.  %  tmit 

27.  Forge  Work 
This  demands  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel,  and  of  the  proper  heats  at  which  to  work  them.  The 
management  of  forge  and  fire  and  the  natiu*e  and  uses  of  all  the  <wdi- 
nary  blacksmi thing  tools  should  be  known.  The  candidate  must  be 
proficient  in  the  operations  of  drawing  out,  upsetting,  bending  and 
twisting  of  metal  into  simple  designs;  in  the  art  of  welding  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  steel,  in  the  foi^ng  and  tampering  of  tools. 

%  unit 
28.  Machine  Tool  Practice 
To  obtain  a  credit  of  i  unit  in  Machine  Tool  Practice,  a  student 
must  have  acquired  the  arts  of  chipping,  filing,  and  scraping,  also  ex- 
perience in  laying  out  work  and  the  manipulation  of  the  lathe,  planer, 
and  scraper,  and  the  ability  to  produce  machine  work  of  a  simple 
character. 

Technique  is  considered  of  prime  importance  in  the  above  require- 
ments. I  unit 
29.  Appreciation  of  Art 
A  student  ofiFering  art  appreciation  for  college  entrance  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  show  by  examination  or  satisfactory  credentials,  apprecia- 
tion of  art  as  a  cultural  resource;  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  works  of 
art  and  to  express  a  critical  judgment  as  to  their  individual  worth. 

I  unit 
80.    History  of  Art 
A  student  offering  art  history  for  college  entrance  credit  should 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  familiarity  with  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  art  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  i  unit 

81.     Harmony 

The  candidate  should  have  acquired: 

I .  The  ability  to  harmonize,  in  four  vocal  parts,  simple  melodies  of 
not  fewer  than  eight  measures,  in  soprano  or  in  bass.  These  melodies 
will  require  a  knowledge  of  triads  and  their  inversions,  of  diatonic 
seventh  chords  and  inversions,  in  the  major  and  minor  modes;  and  of 
modulation,  transient  or  complete,  to  nearly  related  keys. 
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3.  Analytical  knowledge  of  ninth  chords,  all  non-harmonic  tones, 
and  altered  chords  (including  augmented  chords).  (Students  are  en- 
couraged to  apply  this  knowledge  in  their  harmonization. ) 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  systematic  ear-training  (as  to  in- 
terval, melody  and  chord)  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  exam- 
ination. Simple  exercises  in  harmonization  at  the  pianoforte  are  re- 
commended. The  student  will  be  expected  to  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  intervals,  and  staff  notation,  includ- 
ing the  terms  and  expression-marks  in  common  use.  i  unit. 

82.    Musical  Appreciation 
The  candidate  b  expected  to  have : 

1.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  musical  forms,  song, 
classic  dance,  fugue,  sonata  (all  movements),  symphony,  and  of  their 
historical  development. 

2.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  environment  of  at  least 
ten  composers,  including  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin, 
and  five  of  the  following:  Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Weber,  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg, 
MacDowell. 

3.  Familiarity  with  certain  designated  works.  Bach^  Prelude  II 
and  Fugue  II,  Book  I,  Well-tempered  Clavichord,  Gavotte  from  6th 
English  Suite;  Handel^  The  Hallelujah  Chorus;  Haydn^  slow  move- 
ment from  ** Emperor  Quartet"  (Op.  76,  No.  3);  Mozart^  Symphony 
in  G  minor  (entire);  Beethoven^  Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3  (entire),  slow 
movement  from  Second  S3rmphony,  first  movement  from  Seventh 
Symphony;  Schubert ^  first  movement  from  Unfinished  Symphony, 
song,  **Erl-King'*,  song,  *'Hark,  Hark  the  Lark";  Mendelssohn y  over- 
ture to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  Chopin^  Ballade,  Op.  47, 
Polonaise,  Op.  26,  No.  i.  Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  2;  Schumann ^  Allegro 
from  Paschingsschwank,  Op.  26,  No.  i,  song,  '  *Im  wxinderschonen 
MonatMai";  Wagner ^  overture  to  **Tannhauser",  prize  song  from  the 
"  Mastersingers" . 

In  the  examination  in  3  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  identify 
characteristic  portions  of  the  works  set,  when  played  by  the  examiner, 
and  to  give  intelligent  information  concerning  the  form  and  character 
of  the  works  themselves.  The  test  will  not  require  ability  to  per- 
form nor  to  read  from  printed  music.  i  unit. 

88.    Musical  Performance 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  show  proficiency  and  taste  i     perform- 
ance in  singing,  piano,  organ,  or  an  orchestral  C Further 
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'  information  regarding  the  requirements  may  be  obtained  by  applica* 
tion  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. )  i  unit. 

84.    Domestic  Science 

Five  laboratory  periods  a  week  for  i  year  (or,  preferably,  the  same 
amount  of  work  extended  over  two  years).  The  course  should  include 
the  study  and  preparation  of  foods,  and  household  management,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  course  in  general  chemistry  with  labora- 
tory. The  study  of  food  should  be  preceded  by  a  month  *s  study  of 
the  physiology  of  digestion  and  circulation. 

Standard  text  books  should  be  used  for  all  of  these  subjects. 

Textbooks  suggested:  Kinne  and  Cooley's  Foods  and  Housthold 
Managemeni'y  Greer's  Textbook  of  Cookery\  Bailey's  Domestic  Science 
Principles  and  Applications;  Lincoln's  School  Kitchen  Textbook, 

I  unit. 
86.    Oompaxative  Anatomy 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  may  submit  as 
one  of  the  elective  units,  certified  evidence  of  one  year's  study  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  including  laboratory  periods  indicating  dissection 
of  at  least  two  lower  animals,  and  three  or  more  periods  of  recitations 
per  week.  i  unit 

86.    Pharmacy 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  submit 
as  one  of  the  elective  units,  evidence  of  one  year's  study  in  Pharmacy 
at  a  regular  school  of  pharmacy  or  at  a  college  giving  a  course  in 
pharmacy,  including  laboratory  periods  in  pharmaceutical  study,  and 
at  least  three  periods  a  week  in  recitation.  i  unit 


AFFILIATED  80H00LS 

The  following  regulation  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istrators : 

**  If  any  Public  or  Private  High  School  or  Academy  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  President  of  the  University  satisfactory  pnx>f  :  ( i )  that  it 
has  adopted  the  curriculum  of  studies  recommended  by  him,  or  its 
equivalent ;  (2)  that  it  has  a  corps  of  teachers  competent  for  instruc- 
tion therein  ;  (3)  that  it  has  enforced  an  adequate  standard  of  exami- 
nations ;  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  certificate  of 
the  principal  of  such  school  that  the  student  has  followed  the  course 
and  passed  successfully  the  required  examinations,  as  entitling  such 
student  to  admission  to  the  appropriate  college  course  without  further 
preliminary  examination." 
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[  TTie  University  desires  to  extend  this  list.    Correspondence  from 
principcUs  desirous  of  affiliation  is  solicited, '\ 

Central  High  School Birmingham »  Ala. 

Disque  High  School Gadsden,  Ala. 

Marion  Military  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Mobile  High  School Mobile,  Ala. 

University  Military  School Mobile,  Ala. 

University  School Montgomery,  Ala. 

Hope  High  School Hope,  Ark. 

Magnolia  High  School Magnolia,  Ark. 

Pine  Bluff  High  School Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

Duval  County  High  School Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Pensacola  High  School Pensacola,  Fla. 

Columbus  High  School Columbus,  Ga. 

Abbeville  High  School Abbeville.  La. 

Bolton  High  School Alexandria,  I^a. 

Arcadia  High  School Arcadia,  La. 

Bastrop  High  School Bastrop,  La. 

Baton  Rouge  High  School  .    , Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Bienville  High  School Bienville,  La. 

Brusly  High  School Brusly,  La. 

Crowley  High  School Crowley,  La. 

Donaldsonville  High  School Donaldsonville,  La. 

Franklin  High  School Franklin,  La. 

Gibsland  High  School Gibsland,  La. 

Hammond  High  School Hammond,  La. 

Homer  High  School Homer,  La. 

Lorton  Preparatory  School Houma,  La. 

Terrebonne  High  School Houma,  La. 

Jennings  High  School Jennings,  La. 

Lake  Charles  High  School Lake  Charles,  La. 

Marksville  High  School Marksville,  La. 

Minden  Graded  High  School Minden,  La. 

City  High  School Monroe,  La. 

Ouachita  Parish  High  School Monroe,  La. 

Napoleonville  High  School Napoleonville,  La. 

New  Iberia  High  School New  Iberia,  La. 

Chenet  Institute New  Orleans,  La. 

T.  W.  Dyer's  University  School •* 

Perrell's  Military  Institute ••  •• 

Holy  Cross  College *• 
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Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School  .    New  Orleans,  La. 

Rugby  Academy **  **         '* 

St.  Aloysius  College ** 

Warren  Easton  Boys'High  School ** 

St.  I^andry  High  School Opelousas,  La. 

St.  Martinsville  High  School St.  Martinsville.  La. 

Shreveport  High  School Shreveport,  La. 

Tallulah  High  School Tallulah,  La. 

Vidalia  High  School .  Vidalia,  La. 

Washington  High  School Washington,  La. 

Amory  High  School Amory,  Miss. 

Biloxi  High  School Biloxi,  Miss. 

Brookhaven  High  School Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Como  High  School Como,  Miss. 

Laurel  High  School Laurel,  Miss. 

Meridian  High  School  .....* Meridian,  Miss. 

Natchez  High  School Natchez  Miss. 

Jefferson  Military  College Washington,  Miss. 

Columbia  Military  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  High  School Lebanon,  Tenn. 

McFerrin  School Martin,  Tenn. 

Central  High  School Memphis,  Tenn. 

Beaumont  High  School Beaumont,  Texas. 

Allen  Academy Bryan,  Texas. 

Dalfas  High  School Dallas,  Texas. 

Denton   High  School Denton,  Texas. 

Dublin  High  School Dublin,  Texas. 

Ennis  High  School Ennis,  Texas. 

Fort  Worth  High  School Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Houston  High  School Houston,  Texas. 

San  Antonio  High  School San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Sherman  High  School Sherman.  Texas. 

Victoria  High  School Victoria,  Texas, 

Waco  High  School Waco,  Texas. 
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LOCATION  AND  BTTILBINOS 

Like  other  large  cities,  New  Orleans  is  a  great  laboratory  of  observ- 
ation and  study.  Engineering,  architecture,  manufacturing  of  man}^ 
sorts,  sociology,  economics,  music,  art,  law,  medicine,  all  the  great 
interests  of  society  are  here  exhibited  in  fullest  activity.  Properly 
used  the  city  constitutes  a  most  important  asset  of  a  great  university, 
since  it  offers  opportunities  of  inspection  or  of  actual  participation  in 
a  manner  not  possible  for  an  institution  differently  situated.  Tulane 
University  endeavors  to  secure  for  its  students  the  fullest  benefit  from 
the  opportunities  thus  offered. 

The  University,  in  all  its  departments,  is  located  in  the  City  of 
New  Orleans.  The  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technology, 
the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College,  the  Graduate  Department,  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  first  two  years  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
are  on  the  Campus  in  St.  Charles  Avenue,  opposite  Audubon  Park,  in 
the  handsomest  and  most  rapidly  improving  residential  district. 
Students  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  of 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  the  students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Med- 
icine and  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine  are  taught  in 
the  Hutchinson  Memorial  building  in  Canal  Street,  which  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  great  Charity  Hospital,  the  unrivaled  facilities  of 
which  are  freely  used  in  their  instruction.  The  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration  holds  its  day  courses  in  Gibson  Hall  and 
its  night  courses  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce, which  generously  provides  ample  quarters.' 

About  one  hundred  acres  of  the  tract  on  St.  Charles  Avenue  have  been 
set  apart  as  a  campus,  and  upon  this  the  following  buildings  have 
been  erected:  Gibson  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  General  Randall  Lee 
Gibson,  fifet  President  of  the  Board  of  Administrators;  the  Physics 
Building;  the  Richardson  Chemistry  Building;  a  group  of  Engineering 
Buildings,  consisting  of  the  Experimental  Engineering,  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Mechanic  Arts  Laboratories,  and  Drawing  Rooms; 
the  Richardson  Memorial  building;  the  Academic  and  Richardson 
Memorial  Dormitories;  the  Stanley  Thomas  Hall;  the  Dining  Hall;  the 
Gymnasium;  and  the  P.  W.  Til  ton  Memorial  Library  with  its  annex. 
The  following  buildings  of  Newcomb  College,  completed  for  session 
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of  1918- 1919,  are  also  on  the  Campos,  occupying  the  section  faciif 
Broadway:  Administradon  Building,  Art  Building,  Residence  Build- 
ing, and  Nos.  43,  57,  and  61  Audubon  Place  (temporary  quarters  of  the 
School  of  Music).  The  building  No.  loi i  Broadway,  on  the  Campus, 
will  be  used  as  a  Recreation  Building,  for  Newcomb  students. 

In  all  its  departments  the  University  occupies  twenty-two  build- 
ings, nearly  all  of  which  have  been  constructed  within  recent  yeaxs 
and  are  in  every  respect  modem  in  their  design  and  appointments. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  college  campus  are  the  athletic 
grounds,  covering  about  six  acres  with  a  large  concrete  stadium  Here 
the  students  can  find  daily  exercise  within  convenient  distance  of  their 
college  duties.  The  climate  allows  out-door  exercise  during  the  entire 
session. 

By  its  situation  which  is  practically  insular,  the  city  is  protected 
alike  from  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  The 
climate,  especially  during  the  session  of  the  University,  is  healthful 
and  agreeable.  It  has  been  remarked  especially  by  Northern  visitois 
who  find  this  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  escape  from  the  rigor  of 
a  northern  winter.  Flowers  bloom  in  the  open  and  the  green  of  the 
lawns  is  rivaled  by  that  of  the  foliage  of  oaks,  magnolias,  palms  and 
subtropical  shrubbery. 

An  idea  of  climatic  conditions  can  be  formed  by  noting  the 
official  temperature  reports  from  the  United  States  Weatber 
Bureau.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  89  years,  is,  for 
October,  70;  for  November,  67;  for  December,  55;  for  Janu- 
ary, 54;  for  February,  57;  for  Karch,  68;  for  April,  69; 
and  for  Kay,  75. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Peabody  Fellowship  in  Economics,  for  encouragement 
of  research  into  economic  aspects  of  Southern  w^fare,is  offered  in  the 
belief  that  promotion  of  original  investigation  of  economic  and  soda! 
conditions  in  the  South  affords  large  opportunity  for  service*. 

The  Peabody  Fellow  must  engage  to  undertake  research,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  into  some  defi- 
nite question  concerning  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  South. 

This  Fellowship  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody.  Its 
holder  receives,  besides  free  tuition,  a  stipend  of  $175.  It  is  open  to 
graduate  students,  whether  graduates  of  Tulane  University  or  not. 

The  Alumni  Fellowship  is  offered  to  the  most  promising  appli- 
cant for  graduate  work,  irrespective  of  department.    The  Alumni 
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Fellow  must  have  obtained  a  degree  and  must  prove  his  ability  to  do 
independent,  original  investigation. 

The  Alumni  Fellowship  is  endowed  by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Tulane  University  of  I/>uisiana.  Its  holder  receives  free  tuition 
and  $250  a  year.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University.  The  appointment  is  made  only  for  one  year,  but  may 
be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

Fellowships  in  Newcomb  CoUe^  are  awarded  by  the  Board  of 
Administrators  to  graduates  of  this  University  or  of  other  institutions 
of  equal  rank  who  are  found  after  careful  examination  to  be  especially 
fitted  by  reason  of  scholarship,  maturity,  and  character  to  give  instruc- 
tion under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  professors  in  chaige.  In 
each  instance  the  fellow  is  expected  to  do  graduate  work,  selecting  her 
major  subject  in  the  department  in  which  she  gives  instruction.  The 
holders  of  these  fellowships  receive  $250  a  year  with  free  tuition.  In- 
formation regarding  these  fellowships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Presi- 
sident  of  Newcomb  College. 


S0H0LABSHIP8 

In  the  Coi,i,kges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technoi^gy 
State  Scholarships.  Under  Section  6  of  Act  No.  43  of  1884,  the 
University  gives  free  tuition  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  one  student  from  each  senatorial  and  from  each  representative 
district  or  parish  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Administrators  these  scholarships  are  for  the  present  allowed 
also  in  the  College  of  Technology.  In  the  School  of  Architecture 
as  re-established  no  free  scholarships  will  be  available.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  following  rules  have  been  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  candidates  for  these  scholarships : 

1.  As  provided  in  said  act  there  shall  be  one  such  scholarship  for 
each  senator  and  each  representative  in  the  State,  and  it  shall  confer 
the  privilege  of  free  tuition. 

2.  Whenever  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  scholarship  it  may  be  filled  by 
the  then  sitting  member  for  that  district ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
vacancy  must  be  filled  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  otherwise  his 
successor  shall  make  the  nomination. 

3.  The  candidate  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  district  or 
parish  from  which  he  is  appointed  ;  that  is,  his  parents,  or  guardian, 
shall  be  domiciled  in  said  district  or  parish. 

4.  He  must  be  a  white  male  youth,  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  prepared  for  college  work. 
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5.  He  may  enter  any  r^ular  class  for  which  he  is  qualified.  For 
entrance  to  the  Freshman  class  reference  is  made  to  the  reqtdremaxli 
for  admission  given  under  Admission  to  the  University. 

6.  His  application  for  admission  to  the  University  most  be  in  writr 
ing,  stating  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  his  parents  or  gau- 
dian,  and  the  date  of  his  birth. 

7.  Accompanying  his  letter  of  application  he  must  present  his  ap- 
pointment. Blanks  for  appointment  may  be  obtained  from  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  University.  In  order  to  identify  the  signature  to  socli 
appointment  of  the  senator  or  representative  making  it,  his  signatnre 
must  be  acknowledged  by  him  before  some  competent  state  official. 

City  Scholarahips.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Ordi- 
nances Nos.  6767  and  7540,  A.  S.,  of  the  City  Council  of  New  Orleans, 
the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  appoints  annually  five  students  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  to  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences   or  the  College  of  Technology. 

Honor  Scholaxships.  Two  scholarships  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  or  in  the  College  of  Technology  (except  the  Course 
in  Architecture)  are  awarded  annually  to  those  graduates  of  the 
Warren  Baston  High  School  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  for  scholarship,  deportment,  and 
punctuality.  These  scholarships  are  to  be  filled  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Principal  and  Faculty  of  the  High  School. 

The  Administrators  of  the  University  desiring  to  encourage  schools 
of  proper  grade  in  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States,  have  author- 
ized the  President  of  the  University  to  offer  one  scholarship  annually 
to  approved  high  schools  in  Louisiana  available  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  or  in  the  College  of  Technology  (except  the  Course  in 
Architecture),  and  to  approved  high  schools  in  other  Southern  States 
available  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  only,  to  be  awarded  to  a 
meritorious  student,  member  of  the  high  school  class  last  graduated. 
It  is  understood  that  these  scholarships  are  to  be  a  reward  of  merit, 
and  are  to  be  offered  by  the  Principal  and  Faculty  of  the  school  or 
academy  to  the  student  having  the  highest  average  grade;  and  in  case 
he  should  decline,  it  may,  by  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, then  be  offered  to  the  student  having  the  next  highest  grade, 
provided  that  grade  does  not  fall  below  the  rank  of  excellent. 

Alumni  Scholarships.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational 
Fund  to  offer  four  free  scholarships  to  meritorious  and  needy  students, 
residents  of  Louisiana,   one  to  be  ^pointed  annually,  in  case  of  a 
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vacancy,  in  the  undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University  (except 
tlie  Course  in  Architecture).  Applications  for  these  A'umni  Scholar- 
sliipG  should  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Gibson  Hall,  New  Orleans. 

Board  Scholarships.  The  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Education- 
al Fund  grant  free  tuition  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
College  of  Technology  (except  the  Course  in  Architecture)  to  a  limited 
number  of  meritorious  and  needy  students,  residents  of  Louisiana. 
Application  blanks  for  these  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  L. 
A.  Wogan,  Secretary,  211  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

liOuisiana  Battle  Abbey  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  b  en- 
endowed  by  the  Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Association  and  will  be  award- 
ed to  a  worthy  descendant  of  a  Louisiana  Confederate  veteran,  who  shall 
qualify  for  it  through  a  competitive  examination.  It  is  available  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  College  of  Technology  (ex- 
cept the  Course  in  Architecture).  Applications  for  this  scholar- 
ship should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Wogan,  Secretary,  21 1  Camp  St., 
New  Orleans. 

Harvard  Scholarship.  The  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana  offers  a 
scholarship  in  Harvard  University,  to  be  awarded  to  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  each  year,  with  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  who 
desires  to  take  one  year  of  work  at  Harvard  University  in  the  aca- 
demic department.  The  appointment  is  made  by  the  President  and 
Faculty  of  Tulane  University. 

Scholarships  in  Architecture.  The  Louisiana  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  offers  a  scholarship  in  the  School  of 
Architecture. 

The  Contractors  and  Dealers  Exchange  of  New  Orleans  also  offers 
a  scholarship  in  the  School  of  Architecture,   under  the  auspices  of  the 
Louisiana  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
The  following  Scholarships  are  offered  in  Newcomb  College  : 
I.    The  Cora  A.  Slocomb  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Ida  A. 
Richardson,  of  New  Orleans. 

n.  The  B.  C.  Wetmore  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Wet- 
more,  of  New  York. 

TTT.  The  Tulane  Scholarship,  given  by  the  Administrators  of  the 
Tulane  Educational  Fund. 

rv.  The  Ida  Boehl  Hemsheim  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Simon  Hemsheim,  of  New  Orleans. 

V.  The  F.  Walter  Callender  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mr.  P. 
Walter  Callender,  of  New  York. 
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These  scholarships  are  offered  to  the  graduates  of  the  New  Orleans 
public  high  schools.  Only  those  will  be  considered  eligible  who  are 
qualified  for  admission  to  one  of  the  regular  college  courses,  who  ha^e 
graduated  from  one  of  the  high  schools  in  the  year  preceding  and  who 
are  recommended  by  its  principal. 

VI.  The  Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Scholarship,  endowed  by  the 
Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Association.  This  scholarship  is  offered  to  a 
worthy  descendant  of  a  Louisiana  Confederate  veteran. 

VII.  Three  Baker  Scholarships,  endowed  by  a  bequest  of  Mra. 
Elizabeth  Stone  Baker.  These  scholarships  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition. 

Vm.  The  J.  C.  Korris  Scholarship,  endowed  by  a  bequest  of  J. 
C.  Morris,  former  Administrator  of  Tulane  University.  This  scholar- 
ship is  open  to  general  competition. 

One  or  more  of  the  above  scholarships  will  be  awarded  each  year, 
subject  to  the  conditions  stated,  to  the  applicants  who  shall  make  the 
highest  record  in  competitive  examination.  This  examination  will 
be  held  at  the  college  at  the  beginning  of  its  session,  as  announced  in 
the  catalogue.  Exatainations  iLre  held  in  English,  Mathematics, 
and  Language,  the  questions  in  each  examination  being  based 
upon  such  preparation  for  entrance  as  that  indicated  under  require- 
ments for  admission;  in  English,  reading  of  texts  mentioned  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  examination. 

IX.  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  Scholarshiiw.  A 
scholarship  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Order  ci 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Louisiana  and  another  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  of  New  Orleans.  An  applicant 
for  either  of  these  scholarships  must  be  a  worthy  descendant  of  a  Con- 
federate veteran. 

X.  Southern  Association  of  College  Women  Scholarships. 
Newcomb  College  has  tendered  to  the  S.  A.  C.  W.  twelve  scholarships 
to  be  alloted  by  the  Association  to  the  various  southern  states. 
Any  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  may  compete  for  a  scholar- 
ship and  the  award  will  be  determined  by  the  candidate's  class  stand- 
ing during  her  last  year  in  high  school  together  with  an  examination 
in  mathematics,  English  and  one  language.  Upon  application,  ex- 
amination questions  will  be  mailed  to  principals  of  high  schools  aboot 
the  first  of  May  or  of  September.  The  examination  papers  of  the 
candidates  must  be  sent  to  Newcomb  for  grading. 

No  state  may  receive  more  than  two  of  these  scholarships  a  year,  and 
no  school  shall  receive  the  award  oftener  than  once  in  four  years,  except 
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those  schools  in  which  College  Clubs  have  been  formed  by  the  South- 
ern Association  of  College  Women. 

XI.  The  Keta  D.  Hugrer  Scholarship,  endowed  by  the  Meta  D. 
Huger  Alumnae  Association.    Open  to  general  competition. 

ZH.  Aluxnni  Scholarahips.  The  Attimni  Association  of  the 
University  has  been  authorized  by  the  Administrators  of  the  Tulane 
Hducational  Fund  to  offer  four  free  scholarships  to  meritorious  and 
needy  students,  residents  of  Louisiana,  one  to  be  appointed  annually, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  in  the  undergraduate  Colleges  of  the  University 
(excepting  the  courses  in  Architecture).  Applications  for  these 
Alumni  Scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  Gibson  Hall,  New  Orleans. 

By  a  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Administrators,  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Art  are  offered  to  deserving  stu- 
dents who  propose  to  take  a  full  course  in  Art  and  who  have  complied 
with  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University. 

The  Board  of  Administrators  also  offer  a  limited  number  of  free 
scholarships  to  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  in  Louisiana  and 
adjoining  states.  Particulars  in  regard  to  these  will  be  furnished  upon 
application. 

Applications  for  all  scholarships  should  be  made  as  early  as 
practicable,  and  not  later  than  Sept.  15th. 


FBEE  TUITION  FOB  TEACHSBS  OF  ATTAINMENT 

Teachers  of  attainment  on  actual  leave  of  absence  may  be  granted 
free  tuition,  for  one  year,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New- 
comb  College,  or  the  Graduate  Department,  upon  furnishing  satis- 
factory evidence  of  ability. 


F0BFEITT7BE  OF  SOHOLAJtSHIPS 

(In  THB  COI^lvEGBS  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE*^  AND  TbCHNOI^GY) 

Students  holding  State  or  City  Scholarships  are  required  to  carry  at 
least  14  hours  of  College  work  each  term,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean, 
and  are  required  to  maintain  an  average  grade  of  at  least  seventy  per 
cent  in  their  studies  or  forfeit  their  scholarships,  this  forfeiture  to 
take  place  at  the  close  of  the  academic  session  in  June.  When  a  State 
or  City  Scholarship  has  been  once  forfeited,  the  legislator  qr  mayor 
is  notified  of  such  forfeiture  and  the  reasons  therefor,  and  a  student 
may  re-enter  on  such  scholarship  only  when  newly  appointed  by  the 
proper  officer  in  the  proper  l^;al  manner. 
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Students  holding  Honor  Scholarships  or  Board  Scrholarships  are  re- 
quired to  carry  at  least  14  hours  of  College  Work  each  term,  nitei 
excused  by  the  Dean,  and  must  maintain  an  average  grade  of  at 
least  seventy  per  cent  in  their  studies  or  forfeit  their  scfadarshifi 
at  the  end  of  any  term  in  which  the  low  average  occurs.  But  lay 
student  whose  scholarship  has  been  thus  forfeited  may  regain  it  al 
the  end  oi  the  following  term  if  the  required  standard  has  been  mam- 
tained;  and  the  scholarship  so  regained  may  be  retained  as  long  as 
the  required  standard  continues  to  be  maintained  and  not  longer. 

Holders  of  scholarships  absenting  themselves  from  classes  witboel 
satisfactory  excuse  render  themselves  liable  to  forfeiture  of  ther 
scholarships  at  any  time  that  the  faculty  may  see  fit  to  impose  the 
penalty. 

(In  Newcomb  Coi,i,rge) 

A  student  holding  competitive  or  other  scholarships  must  sbov 
her  proficiency  by  the  middle  of  the  Sophomore  year;  and  a  conditkm 
shall  constitute  a  deficiency.  A  scholarship  student  who  is  thus  fonad 
deficient  will  forfeit  her  scholarship  at  the  close  of  the  Sophoaott 
year,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  should  she  become  deficient.  Tbe 
scholarship  may  also  be  forfeited  at  any  time  for  marked  deficiency  or 
for  other  cause,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

Scholarships  thus  forfeited  may  be  recovered  by  removal  of  sfKb 
deficiencies,  and  additional  evidence  of  merit,  but  shall  not  warrant  the 
refunding  of  tuition  or  fees  that  may  have  been  incurred. 


DEOBEES 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  completing  the  Classical  or  Literary 
Course  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a  regular  college  course 
in  Newcomb  College,  will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Bachelor  of  Science.  Students  completing  the  Scientific  Oonrse, 
or  the  combined  Academic- Medical  Course,  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education.  Students  of  Newcomb  CoU^ 
or  of  the  Courses  for  Teachers  ^Extension  Courses),  who  have  com- 
pleted the  required  four  years*  course  of  study  will  be  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Bachelor  of  Kusic.  Students  completing  the  r^;ular  course  of 
four  years  of  the  School  of  Music  of  Newcomb  College  will  be  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
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Sachelor  of  Design.  Students  completing  the  regular  course  of 
four  years  in  the  School  of  Art  of  Newcomb  College  will  be  graduated 
'with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Design. 

Badielor  of  Bngineering.  Students  completing  any  one  of  the 
regular  engineering  courses  of  the  College  of  Technology  will  be  grad- 
tiated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering.  The  diploma  will 
indicate  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  student. 

Bachelor  of  Architecture.  Students  completing  the  Course  in 
Architecture,  in  the  College  of  Technology,  will  be  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture. 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  Students  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  who  have  completed  the 
required  four  years*  course  of  study  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Business  Administration. 

Master  of  Arts  or  Kaster  of  Science.  Students  who  have  re- 
ceived a  baccalaureate  degree  from  one  of  the  colleges  of  this  Uni- 
versity or  from  some  other  institution  of  equal  grade,  and  who  com- 
plete a  course  study  satisfactory  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  may  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  qr  Master  of  Science. 

Master  of  Architecture.  Students  who  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  from  this  institution,  or  from  an  institu- 
tion of  like  standing,  and  who  complete  a  course  of  study  satisfactory 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Department  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies,  may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture. 
Advanced  Engrineering  Degrees.  Graduates  of  the  College  of 
Technology,  or  of  other  engineering  schools  of  equal  grade,  who  pursue 
a  course  of  study  in  the  Graduate  Department  for  at  least  one  year;  or 
who  have  done  two  years  of  professional  work  in  absentia  ^  satisfactory 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Department  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies,  may  receive  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Electrical  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer,  or  Civil  Engineer. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  re- 
quires for  its  attainment  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of 
graduate  study  estimated  to  extend  over  not  less  than  three  years,  in 
which  the  candidate  must  give  evidence  of  ability  for  original  research 
and  power  of  independent  thinking. 

Bachelor  of  Laws .  Students  of  the  College  of  Law  who  have  pur- 
sued a  course  of  study  satisfactory  to  the  Law  Faculty,  and  who  have 
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passed  the  requisite  examinations,  and  who  have  attained  the  agt  of 
twenty* one  years,  are  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Lavs. 
.  Doctor  of  Kedicine.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  requires 
for  its  attainment  attendance  on  a  full  four  years*  course,  nnless  credit 
be  allowed  for  work  done  at  a  recognized  institution  of  hig^her  leamiag. 

Pharmacy  Degrees.  Two  graded  courses  of  thirty- two  weeks 
each  will  be  required  to  complete  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)i  ^^^  three  courses  will  be 
required  for  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.  C),  Ad 
additional  course  of  thirty-two  weeks  leads  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  C 
degree  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Pharm.  D.). 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgrery .  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery is  awarded  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  four  years*  course 
of  study  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 


DIPLOMAS 

In  Education.  Students  completing  the  Sophomore  year  of  the 
B.  A.  in  Education  Course  in  Newcomb  College  will  be  given  a  di- 
ploma with  the  course  of  study  indicated. 

In  Art.  Diplomas  are  offered  teachers  of  art  upon  completion 
of  a  course  covering  two  years,  in  the  School  of  Art  in  Newcomb 
College  and  special  certificates  for  proficiency  in  other  courses. 

In  Household  Economy.  The  School  of  Household  Economy 
in  Newcomb  College  offers  diplomas  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  offered  in  the  School  of  Art. 

In  Music.  The  School  of  Music  in  Newcomb  College  offers  di: 
plomas  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  School  of  Art. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES 

The  Glendy  Burke  Medals — founded  in  1848  by  Glendy  Burke— 
consist  of  three  gold  medals  which  are  awarded,  one  for  Oratory,  one 
for  superior  attainments  in  Mathematics,  and  one  for  an  English  Essay. 

The  Judali  Touro  Medals — founded  in  1848  by  Judah  Touro— 
consist  of  three  gold  medals,  which  are  awarded  tor  excellence  in 
Latin,  in  Greek,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Ancient  History. 

The  Louis  Bush  Medal — ^founded  in  1882  by  Louis  Bush— consists  of 
a  gold  medal  and  is  awarded  for  the  best  essay  in  the  French  Language, 

Competition  for  the  above  medals,  except  for  the  medal  for  English 
Essay  is  restricted  to  members  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  the 
Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Technology. 
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Cotnpetitioti  for  the  medal  for  English  Essay  is  at  present  open  to 
meinbca:^  of  all  classes  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of 
Technology. 

Tlie  Oamot  Medal. — ^A  medal  is  offered  annually  by  Baron  Pierre 
de  Coubertin  to  the  successful  contestant  in  a  debate  upon  some  ques- 
tion related  to  French  politics,  and  is  open  to  competition  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  University. 

General  Boles  Governing  Awards  of  Kedals. — No  medal  is 
awarded  except  when  marked  excellence  is  exhibited  in  the  subject 
of  the  competition. 

No  medal  shall  be  awfirded  to  any  student  who  is  under  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  award  of  such  medal. 

In  all  cases  where  the  awarding  of  medals  is  not  distinctly  speci- 
fied by  the  terms  of  the  donation,  the  students  must  compete  on  the 
basis  of  work  above  and  beyond  the  prescribed  course;  such  work  will 
be  assigned  by  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  each  session  for  the  succeeding 
session.  The  essay  must  be  tjrpewritten  on  unruled  paper  of  good 
quality,  S}4  x  1 1  inches  in  size,  with  a  margin  of  one  inch  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  page,  and  handed  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  not 
later  than  May  ist,  with  a  full  list  of  the  authorities  consulted  and  a 
pledge  that  the  work  is  original,  and  must  bear  a  fictitious  signature, 
accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  writer  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

(In  Newcomb  Coi,i,ege) 

The  Virginia  Gleaves  Lazarus  Kedal:  for  the  best  essay  written 
by  a  Senior  or  Junior,  the  subject  being  selected  by  the  faculty.  Given 
by  Mrs.  H.  h.  Lazarus,  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 

The  Mary  L.  S.  Neill  Kedal:  for  excellence  in  water-color  paint- 
ing by  a  student  in  the  School  of  Art,  the  award  being  made  by  the 
faculty  of  that  department.  Pounded  by  the  Mary  L,.  S.  Neil  Book 
Club,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Neill. 

The  Class  of  1908  Shakespeare  Prize:  for  the  best  Shakes- 
pearean essay  written  by  a  Junior.  Endowed  by  the  Rev.  Beverley  E. 
Warner. 

The  Fannie  Estelle  HoUey  Memorial  Prize:  for  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  wate^-color  attained  throughout  the  session  by  a  Junior  in 
the  water-color  class  of  the  Diploma  Course  in  Art.  Given  by  the 
Rev.  Byron  Holley  in  memory  of  his  daughter. 

The  Kary  B.  Scott  Kemorial  Prize:  for  the  best  historical  essay 
involving  original  research,  written  by  a  Senior.  Endowed  by  Miss 
Mary  M.  Scott,  in  memory  of  her  mother. 
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The  Class  of  1909  Prize:  (a)  Members  of  any  department  ci  ^ 
Senior  Class  who  have  attended  Newcomb  at  least  three  years  shall  be 
eligible,  (d)  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  that  Senior  who  dniiaf 
the  last  three  years  of  her  collegiate  course  has  best  combined  sdiolir- 
ship  with  effective  and  unselfish  service  in  student  activities.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  shall  be  not  less  than  an  average  of  So^ . 

The  Jennie  C.  Nixon  Prize:  for  the  best  debate  delivered  at  the 
public  exercuics  of  the  Debating  Society.  Endowed  by  the  New- 
comb  Alumnae  in  honor  of  the  first  professor  of  English  in  Newcomb 
College. 


LIBUABTB8 

The  Tulane  Library  in  the  Tilton  Memorial  Building  contaias 
scientific  and  literary  publications  and  is  a  depository  of  public  docc- 
ments;  constant  accessions  are  made  to  it  through  purchase  and 
donations.  It  already  contains  more  than  41,000  volumes,  including 
the  collection  of  public  documents,  about  7,600  volumes. 

The  Newcomb  Library  contains  more  than  15,000  volumes,  and  sub- 
scribes to  standard  periodicals  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  differeot 
departments.  This  library  contains  a  choice  selection  of  books  and 
periodicals  on  Art  and  Music. 

The  Medical  Library  is  conveniently  arranged  for  reference,  in  the 
Hutchinson  Memorial,  with  more  than  10,000  valuable  books  and 
more  than  3,500  pamphlets,  as  well  as  an  excellent  file  of  the  current 
medical  journals.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  this  valua- 
ble adjunct  of  medical  education.  Additional  special  library  facilities 
are  arranged  in  each  of  the  laboratory  divisions. 

The  Law  Library  consists  of  more  than  7 ,600  volumes.  It  includes  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts,  and  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  of  the  United  States;  the  reports 
of  the  courts  of  last  resorts  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  also  many  complete  sets  of  state  and  English  reports, 
encyclopedias,  digests  etc. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  contains  a  satisfactory  aJ- 
lection  of  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  study  and  practice  of 
dentistry.     Additions  to  the  library  are  being  constantly  made. 

The  Library  of  the  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society,  containing  more 
than  8,000  volumes,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Library  of  the  Louisiana  Bar  Association  contains  substantially 
a  complete  set  of  American  and  English  reports,  the  books  of  refer- 
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ence,  encyclopedias,  digests,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  collectioti  ot  French 
texts  and  cases. 

The  State  Library  containing  about  40,000  volumes,  is  domiciled  in 
the  court  building  on  Royal  Street.  It  is  of  great  value,  especially  to 
students  of  law  and  of  history  and  political  science. 

The  Howard  Memorial  Library  contains  more  than  65,000  carefully 
selected  books,  including  a  complete  set  of  documents  bearing  on  the 
early  colonial  history  of  Louisiana.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  reference 
library. 

The  New  Orleans  Public  Library  is  a  circulating  and  reference 
library  of  value,  containing  more  than  165,000  volumes. 


LABOBATOBIBS 

Art  and  Architecture.— The  new  Stanley  Thomas  Building  con- 
tains studios  for  drawing  and  painting  designed  from  an  extended 
study  of  local  climatic  conditions,  and  are  arranged  to  exclude 
all  except  the  strictly  north  light  from  above,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  admit  air  freely.  There  are  separate  studios  for  freehand 
drawing,  color  study,  clay  modeling,  and  a  wide  top-lighted  hall  for 
exhibitions;  also  a  large  studio  for  architectural  design. 

The  Irinton-Surget  and  loan  collections  of  paintings,  marbles, 
bronzes  and  art  objects  are  extensive  and  valuable,  and«are  placed  to 
advantage  in  the  Tilton  Memorial  Library. 

The  Newcomb  Art  School  galleries  and  the  Delgado  Art  Museum  in 
the  City  Park  offer  varied  opportunities  for  art  study. 

Biologry. — ^The  work  of  the  Department  of  Biology  is  carried 
on  for  the  present  in  the  Physics  Building,  where  several  rooms, 
including  a  large  general  laboratory,  50  by  32  feet,  and  a  lecture- 
room,  are  devoted  to  its  needs.  All  necessary  apparatus  for  the  work 
of  the  department,  such  as  microscopes  and  accessories,  is  provided. 
The  organisms  which  occur  in  this  region  make  it  a  rich  field  for  in- 
vestigators; the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  well  adapted  to  the 
study  of  their  microscopical  anatomy,  embryology,  and  morphology. 
Botany. — ^The  Botanical  Laboratory,  with  which  at  present  is  as- 
sociated the  Laboratory  of  Pharmacognosy,  is  situated  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Richardson  Memorial  Building.  It  is  supplied  with  all 
apparatus  necessary  for  every  line  of  work  both  in  Botany  and 
Pharmacognosy. 

Chemistry. — All  the  work  in  chemistry  pursued  by  the  under- 
graduate students  in  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Dentistry  is  now  car- 
ried on  in  the  Richardson  Chemistry  Building.  There  are  ample  accom- 
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modations  for  a  large  number  of  students  in  every  kind  of  labontorr 
work,  and  the  building  is  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  work-teWo. 
hoods,  sinks,  and  other  conveniences. 

There  are  large  laboratories  for  general  chemistry  and  quaHta^ 
analysis,  physiological,  pharmaceutical,  organic,  and  industrial  cheiE- 
istry;  smaller  ones  for  quantitative  analysis,  ph3^cal  chcmistty. 
electro-chemistry,  assaying,  spectroscopy,  photography,  gas,  water  and 
fertilizer,  and  food  analysis.  Other  rooms  are  devoted  to  researdi, 
store,  preparation,  offices,  etc.  The  main  auditorium  seats  three  hua- 
dred  students. 

Physics. — The  work  in  physics  is  carried  on  in  the  Physics 
Building,  a  spacious  structure,  two  stories  high,  125  feet  long 
^y  53  feet  deep.  This  building,  planned  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention to  detail,  affords  good  facilities  for  physical  demonstiatko 
and  research.  Most  of  the  instrumental  equipment  of  the  laboratofy 
is  excellent,  many  of  the  instruments  being  of  the  most  approved 
forms  and  from  the  best  makers  of  this  country  and  Europe 
A  well  equipped  work  shop  is  in  the  laboratory,  and  a  mechanidaa 
is  almost  constantly  employed  in  the  manufacture,  repair,  and  modi- 
fication of  apparatus.  Some  of  the  mctst  useful  instruments  in  the 
laboratory  have  been  made  in  this  shop. 

For  special  laboratories  and  laboratory  details^  see  bulletins  of  l^ 
several  colleges  and  schools, 

MT7SEUMS 

The  University  Museum  occupies  nearly  the  entire  third  floor  of 
Gibson  Hall.  The  collections  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  various 
branches  may  be  studied  with  facility  by  the  students  of  the  Univers- 
ity and  the  public  in  general.  An  index  containing  a  brief  reference 
and  data  of  each  numbered  specimen  of  the  various  departments  of 
Natural  History  has  been  prepared,  and  by  its  use  any  desired  speci- 
men may  be  located  without  loss  of  time.  A  copy  of  this  index  is 
kept  in  each  of  the  administrative  offices  as  well  as  the  museum. 

Anthropology. — ^This  department  is  continually  increasing  in  valu- 
able material,  especially  of  American  aborigines.  The  former  curator 
investigated  numerous  earth  and  shell  mounds  in  various  parts  of  Loui- 
siana; and  the  results  of  his  researches,  consisting  of  pottery,  stone  im- 
plements, and  skeletons  of  the  mound  builders,  have  been  added  to  the 
collection.  The  investigations  in  Louisiana  archaeology  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  futrn^. 

Zoology. — ^The  animal  kingdom  is  well  represented  and  still  exist- 
ing gaps  are  filled  as  rapidly  as  time  and  opportunity  permit.    Sev- 
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eral  divisions,  especially  osteology  and  herpetology,  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  donations  and  preparations  made  by  the  curator  and 
by  tlie  students. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Colonel  George  Soul^  for  valuable 
additions  of  osteological  and  wax-model  preparations. 

Oroups  of  birds  in  their  natural  surroundings  make  the  life  history 
of  a  species  apparent  at  a  glance. 

Botany. — ^The  herbarium  has  been  removed  from  the  museum  to  the 
Botanical  department  in  the  Richardson  Memorial  Building.  While 
the  number  of  plants  is  not  large,  the  Flora  of  Louisiana  is  fairly  com- 
pletely represented  by  about  a  thousand  plants  of  the  old  **Hale,  Rid- 
dell,  Carpenter  collection,"*  put  up  between  1840  and  1850,  and  by  the 
collection  of  the  present  Professor  of  Botany,  amounting  to  about 
thirty-five  hundred  species  put  up  during  the  last  ten  years.  Plant 
material  of  all  kinds,  epecially  from  the  Gulf  States,  is  greatly  de- 
sired. 

The  Oustave  Kohn  Collection  of  the  Natural  History  of  Louis- 
iana, donated  to  the  University  by  the  eminent  scientist  whose  name 
it  bears,  contains  about  15000  specimens  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Louisiana,  including  most  of  the  known  species  of  plants  and  animals 
found  within  the  borders  of  the  state.  It  represents  nearly  fifty  years 
industrious  collecting  on  the  part  of  the  donor  and  forms  an  inval- 
uable addition  to  the  museum. 

PalsBontology  and  (Geology. — Some  3000  fossils  and  casts,  of  fos- 
sils are  arranged  to  show  the  close  connection  of  Palaeontology  with 
the  sciences  of  Zoology  and  Botany  on  one  side  and  Geology  on  the 
other.  A  series  of  Professor  Unger's  charts,  illustrating  the  geologic 
periods  of  the  earth,  are  placed  to  correspond  with  the  contents  of  the 
nearest  museum  cases.  Additions  to  the  department  have  been 
made  by  exchange  with  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Thomas,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, one  of  the  foremost  workers  in  Geology. 

Mineralogy. — The  mineralogical  collections  now  contained  in  a 
separate  hall  have  been  rearranged.  They  number  fully  3000  speci- 
mens of  classified  rocks,  ores,  and  other  minerals  from  various  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

The  Medical  Department  Museum  contains  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  wax  and  other  figures  and  models,  illustrating  details  of 
anatomy,  normal  and  pathological,  and  a  large  collection  of  alcoholic 
preparations. 
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ABT  MTJ8S17KS. 

Linton-Surgret  Hall. — The  Art  Museum  in  the  Tilton  Memorial 
Library  embraces  the  Linton-Surget  collection  of  works  of  art  domted 
to  the  City  of  New  Orleans  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eustace  Sur^get,  of  Bor- 
deauX)  France,  and  by  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Council  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Administrators  of  the  University;  valuable  historical 
portraits  and  marble  statuary  donated  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Sui^get,  of  Bor- 
deaux. France;  statues  and  other  objects  of  art  donated  by  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Tilton;  the  loan  collection  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Samu^  H. 
Kennedy,  of  New  Orleans;  and  variou«  bronzes,  marbles,  paintings, 
engravings,  and  other  works  of  art,  donated  or  loaned  to  the  University. 

The  books,  about  2000  volumes,  forming  a  part  of  the  Linton-Surget 
donation,  are  preserved  in  the  library. 

Newcomb  Art  Museum. — In  the  Art  Building  at  the  Newcomb 
College  a  suite  of  rooms  is  set  apart  for  the  permanent  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  statuary  that  have  been  donated  to  or  acquired  by  the 
college.  Here  are  held  public  exhibitions  of  drawings  and  pcdntings 
by  the  instructors  and  students,  or  loaned  for  exhibition  by  artists  <rf 
New  Orleans  and  other  cities. 


DOBMITOBIES  FOB  MSN 

The  Dining  Hall  is  located  near  the  dormitories.  Board  is  supplied 
to  the  dormitory  students,  or  to  other  members  of  the  University 
having  rooms  elsewhere,  and  lunch  is  served  to  all  connected  with 
the  colleges. 

The  Academic  dormitory  building  consists  of  three  Halls,  each  hav- 
ing three  floors,  and  each  separated  from  its  adjoining  Hall  by  a  brick 
wall  without  openings.  They  have  been  named.  La  Salle^  BienvilU^ 
and  Gayarrk  Halls,    Each  Hall  will  accommodate  sixteen  students. 

The  Richardson  Memorial  Dormitory,  for  Medical  students,  consists 
of  two  Halls,  each  having  three  floors,  and  separated  by  a  wall  with- 
out openings.  North  Hall  will  accommodate  twenty-nine  students 
and  South  Hall  will  accommodate  twenty-three  students. 

The  dormitories  are  well  constructed  and  well  furnished,  having 
water  service  throughout  and  bath  rooms,  with  porcelain  tubs  or 
shower  baths,  on  each  floor,  they  are  heated  by  steam,  electrically 
lighted,  and  provided  with  fire  escapes.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
light  and  air  in  each  room. 

The  following  prices  for  the  session  will  be  charged  for  rooms  and 
board,  payable  in  advance  in  two  installments,  viz:  October  ist,  and 
February  ist.     This  charge  includes  breakfast  and  dinner. 
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The  corresponding  rooms  and  suites  in  each  Hall  are  rented  at  the 
same  rate. 

IN  THB  AOADSMIO  DOBMITOBT 
X'or  Suites  of  Study  and  two  BedroomB,  first  and  second  floors 

for  two  students (each) $220 

JTor  Double  Booms,  third  floor 

for  two  students (each) 200 

For  Singrle  Booms,  third  floor 

for  one  student 200 

IN  THE  BIOHABDSON  lOBMOBIAL  DOBHITOBT 

(for  medical  students) 
All  Singrle  Booms 

for  one  student $200 

The  above  rates  are  for  the  session,  and  payable  in  two  installments, 
viz:  the  $220  rooms,  $120  and  |ioo,  and  the  |2oo  rooms  $110  and  I90.  No 
reduction  will  be  made  for  the  Christmas  or  other  holidays,  or  for 
absence  less  than  a  month. 

Rooms  ¥dll  be  allotted  in  the  order  of  application,  when  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  student  body  and  of  the  University  is  not  jeopar- 
dized by  such  allotment.  //  ztnll  be  understood  that  a  room  is  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  whole  of  the  session,  unless  the  student  should  withdraw 
from  the  University,  or  from  the  dormitory  with  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Dormitory  Committee,  in  which  case  the 
rate  for  the  First  Term  will  be  charged  for  the  time  the  room  is  occu- 
pied. 

launch  can  be  obtained  at  an  additional  price  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  lunch  desired.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  make  this  ar- 
rangement, which  enables  a  student  to  reduce  his  necessary  living  ex- 
penses to  the  smallest  amount  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  most  practical  conditions  for  the  serving  of  lunch,  at  which  time 
all,  boarders  or  city  residents,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing. 

Bach  bedroom  is  supplied  with  stationary  washstand,  oak  chiffonier- 
wardrobe,  enameled  iron  single  bed  (with  spring),  one  16  c.  p.  electric 
light,  and  steam  heat.  Where  the  bedroom  is  used  as  a  study  also,  an 
oak  study  table  is  included  in  its  equipment.  In  the  suites  an  oak 
study-table,  steam  heat,  and  one  16  c.  p.  electric  light  is  in  each  study. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  leave  the  provision  of  chairs  and  extra 
furniture  to  the  occupants,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  consult  their 
own  tastes  and  means  in  the  further  fitting  out  of  their  rooms. 

Students  must  provide  themselves  with  mattress,  pillows,  sheets, 
blankets,  mosquito  bar,  and  other  bedding,  and  with  towels.     These 
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can  be  brought  from  home  or  obtained  in  the  city.  The  six  of  %e^ 
is  36  inches  wide  by  6  feet  4  inches  long. 

The  University  will  provide  for  the  cleanings  of  the  bedrooms,  tod- 
ies, hallways,  etc. 

Application  blanks  for  rooms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registn: 
of  the  University,  and  should  be  filed  with  him  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1st,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  &\^  doII«s  fe 
secure  the  desired  space. 

The  deposit  of  five  dollars  will  be  held  as  breakage  fee.  Dasige 
to  the  furniture,  fittings,  or  to  the  building,  will  be  deducted  fros- 
this  fee,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  sssaos. 
Damage  in  the  excess  of  the  deposit  is  covered  by  the  agreement  ir 
the  application  for  room. 

Applications  for  Dormitory  rooms  should  be  made  early  as  the  due:- 
ber  of  rooms  is  limited. 

For  application  blank  and  circular  concerning  the  Dormitories,  •c- 
dress  the  Registrar,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane  University,  Kew  Orleasi 
J^uisiana. 

RBSIDENCB  FOB  WOKBN 

The  residence  is  provided  with  every  convenience  for  boeidiiif 
students.  It  is  situated  in  immediate  vicinity  to  the  coli^^e  baildings 
and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  its 
inmates. 

Rooms  are  assigned  to  students  in  order  of  their  application. 
and  an  early  registration  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  place. 
No  one  will  be  considered  an  applicant  unless  the  request  is 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  five  dollars,  which  will  be  forfeited  if 
the  applicant  withdraws,  but  will  otherwise  be  credited  on  the  first 
payment. 

No  place  Mall  be  reserved  for  a  student  of  the  previous  year,  un- 
less the  deposit  of  $$  be  made  before  August  ist. 

If  the  student  does  not  present  herself  within  the  first  week  of  the 
session,  her  place  will  not  be  retained  for  her. 

The  care  of  the  students  is  intrusted  to  competent  matrons  and 
resident  teachers,  who  will  maintain  correspondence  with  parents  or 
guardians  whenever  necessary  or  desired. 

Board  for  the  college  year,  {300. 

This  charge  contemplates  placing  two  students  in  each  room.  In 
case  a  student  takes  a  single  room  she  will  be  charged  $350  for  the 
school  year.  This  cliarge  does  not  include  tuition.  Washing  extra,  at 
reasonable  rates. 
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- '  A  student  remainmg  for  the  Christmas  holidays  will  be  charged  for 
>ard  at  the  rate  of  I1.50  a  day. 

A  charge  of  $s  P^i*  term  shall  be  made  to  each  student  as  an  infirmary 
:e. 

T!^  Infirmaty  Fee  entitles  a  resident  student  to  the  services  of  the 
-  tsident physician  and  of  the  college  nurse  and  ensures  special  atten- 
•on  and  treatment  in  the  Infirmary  for  all  minor  complaints  y  such  as 
rejrequent  among  students.  In  case  the  services  of  a  specialist  are 
rquiredy  orija  student  must  be  taken  to  a  hospital^  the  charge  for 
,  his  zmll  be  made  against  the  student.  AlsOy  all  cases  of  contagious 
'is^ase  musty  by  rule  of  the  Board  of  Healthy  receive  the  attention  oj 
I  special  nurse.  Thts  also  mill  be  made  a  special  charge  against  the 
iudeniy  but  zuill  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

Any  student  who  is  ill  shall  be  removed  to  the  infirmary  whenever 
n  the  judgment  of  the  lady  in  charge  and  of  the  resident  nurse  this 
4hall  be  necessary. 

In  case  a  parent  requests  the  services  of  a  physician  other  than  the 
one  regularly  employed  by  the  college,  the  bill  for  such  services  shall 
be  charged  against  the  student. 

Bach  student  on  entering  shall  deposit  an  incidental  fee  of  |io  to 
cover  breakage  or  incidental  expenses.  The  unexpended  balance  will 
be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

A  boarding  student  is  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  a  full 
term. 

Each  student  will  furnish  her  own  napkins,  towels,  and  l>e(l(ling. 

A  resident  student  is  subject  only  to  such  rules  as  are  found  neces- 
sary to  her  proper  care  and  security  and  requisite  for  tlie  success- 
ful prosecution  of  her  studies.  No  exception«,  therefore,  can  be 
made  in  the  case  of  special  students  desiring  special  privileges.  The 
wishes  and  instructions  of  parents,  in  each  case,  are  recorded  and 
followed,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  regulations. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  on  blanks  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  not  later  than  September  ist;  earlier,  if  possible. 

For  further  particulars  and  application  blank,  address  the  Regis- 
trar, H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 


THE  TJNIVEItSITY  BTJIiLETINS 

The  Bulletins  of  the  University  are  published  monthly,  and  are 
made  up  of  such  matter  concerning  the  institution  as  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  publish  from  time  to  time.  The  Annual  Register  for  the 
preceding  session,  is  published  in  August  of  each  year,  and  the  Regis- 
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trar  of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to  place  on  bis  permanent  a 
ing  list  the  name  of  any  person  who  may  desire  to  receive  a  copy. 

A  XTniversity  Press  has  been  established  and  thoroughly  equipfKL 
with  the  best  modem  printing  machinery.  Its  object  is  to  print  & 
University  publications,  lecture  notes,  and  all  the  blanks,  forms,  isd 
other  stationery  used  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Univcxatr. 


STUDENT  OBaANIZATIONS 

FXTBLIOATIONS 

The  Tulane  Weekly,  is  published  by 'the  students.  It  disoese* 
questions  of  current  interest  to  the  students  and  gives  details  of  coU^ 
news.  The  board  of  editors  embraces  representatives  from  all  tfcr 
departments. 

The  Newcomb  Arcade  is  a  literary  magazine,  published  qnarteilj 
by  the  students  and  Alumnae  of  Newcomb  College. 

The  Jambalayais  the  illustrated  annual,  published  near  the  endc: 
the  annual  session  by  the  students  of  all  departments,  and  forms  a  re- 
cord of  the  year  in  matters  of  interest  in  the  social,  athletic,  and  fe- 
temity  life  of  the  institution.  It  is  a  handsomely  bound  volnmc  of 
two  himdred  or  more  pages. 

LITEBABT  SOOIETIBS  AND  OLITBS 

There  are  four  Uterary  societies  at  the  University,  the  Glendy  Burke, 
the  Forum,  the  Literary  and  Debating  Club  (Newcomb),  and  tlK 
Law  Debating  Club.  Students  are  encouraged  to  join  these  societies, 
as  an  excellent  means  of  gaining  skill  in  public  speaking,  especially 
in  debate.  Weekly  meetings  of  each  society  are  held  throughout  tbe 
session. 

The  Tulane  Oratorical  and  Debating  Council  has  charge  of  the  de- 
bates and  other  public  speaking  of  the  University.  Its  membership 
includes  both  undergraduates  and  alumni. 

The  Tulane  Forensic  Club  was  organized  in  1908  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  undergraduate  forensic  activities.  It  includes  all  students 
and  alumni  who  have  represented  Tulane  in  some  intercollegiate  de- 
bate or  oratorical  contest,  past  presidents  of  literary  societies,  an<f 
members  of  the  faculty  interested  in  debates.  The  Club  has  an  an- 
nual banquet  at  which  are  present,  as  its  guests,  the  members  of  the 
'Varsity  debating  teams  of  the  current  year. 

The  French  and  Spanish  Circles,  and  the  Latin  and  French  Clubs, 
aim  to  encourage  interest  in  foreign  languages. 

The  Newcomb  Dramatic  Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging interest  in  dramatics  and  elocution. 
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The  Newcomb  Glee  Club  fosters  an  interest  in  music,  develops 
musical  talent,  and  furnishes  music  for  college  entertainments.  The 
club  ^ves  an  annual  concert. 

ATHIiBTIOS 

Believing  that  athletics,  when  properly  conducted,  are  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  students  engaged  in  them  and  of  proper  interest  to  all 
right-thinking  persons, the  University  encourages  this  side  of  college  life. 
Foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  track  teams  have  every  opportunity  for  practice 
on  the  athletic  grounds  of  the  University,  and,  under  proper  restrictions, 
the  teams  are  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  games,  both  on 
our  OMrn  field  and  elsewhere.  The  athletic  interests  of  the  University 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Tulane  Athletic  Council. 

The  Newcomb  Athletic  Association  regulates  and  encourages  all 
athletic  interests  in  Newcomb  College,  and  supervises  all  tournaments 
and  match  games. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  University  is,  in  tone,  Christian,  but  not  sectarian.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution  is  mild  but  firm.  The  students  are  presumed 
to  be  cultured,  and  a  high  standard  of  honor  and  truthfulness  is 
inculcated  and  maintained.  Should  a  student  prove  deficient  in  either, 
or  so  delinquent  in  industry  or  punctuality  as  to  offer  a  bad  example 
to  his  comrades,  his  parents  will  be  respectfully  requested  to  withdraw 
him.  Any  gross  breach  of  discipline  is  visited  with  suspension,  dis- 
missal, or  expulsion. 

The  regular  matriculated  students  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  of  Technology  constitute  the  ofiicial  student  body  and 
elect  a  Student  Council,  to  which  for  the  past  thirty- three  years  has 
been  entrusted  the  honor  system  and  the  general  discipline  of  the 
student  body.   This  system  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  Newcomb  Student  Body  is  practically  self-governing.  The 
president  and  vice-president  are  always  Seniors,  but  the  other  ofl&ces 
are  open  to  any  class.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  Student  Body  officers  together  with  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  classes  and  organizations.  A  Student  Council  has 
been  formed,  composed  of  the  four  Academic  class  presidents  together 
with  representatives  from  the  Schools  of  Art,  Music,  and  Household 
Economy,  oneof  these  representatives  being  always  the  president  of  the 
Art  Student  Body.  The  aim  of  this  Council  is  to  aid  and  encourage 
those  students  who  for  any  reason  are  doing  unsatisfactory  work ;  and 
to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  college.  All  matters  involving  honor 
are  left  in  its  hands,  and  its  decisions  are  reported  to  the  faculty. 
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The  Student  Body  holds  regular  semi-monthly  meetings,  when  mat- 
ters of  college  interest  are  discussed  and  voted  on. 

In  the  College  Residence,  a  specially  organized  council  of  students, 
operating  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty, will  have  control  of  ordinary  affairs  of  student  life. 


TOTTKa  MEirS  GHBI8TIAN  AS80CIATI0K 

An  active  and  efficient  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  been 
in  operation  for  seven  years.  A  temporary  building  has  been  erected 
in  which  a  clubroom  is  maintained,  with  reading  tables,  periodicals, 
etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  the  students. 


TOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIOK 

The  religious  life  of  Newcomb  College  is  mainly  carried  on  throiif^h 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation are  held  in  the  Association  room.  The  topics  are  general  and 
arranged  by  a  program  committee  whose  duty  it  also  is  to  secure  va- 
rious prominent  speakers.  In  connection  with  this  general  work  in 
the  college  there  is  a  regular  meeting  every  Sunday  evening  at  6:30 
in  the  Residence  Building.  At  these  meetings  various  students  lead 
and  outside  speakers  are  also  secured.  After  these  meetings  there  is  a 
Bible  Class  the  first  half  of  the  year,  a  Mission  Class  the  second  half. 
The  Association,  though  practically  controlled  by  its  members,  has 
an  Advisory  Board  composed  of  faculty  members  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  Christian  work  in  Newcomb  College.  A  most  cordial 
invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation is  extended  to  all  who  come  to  college. 

Besides  this  quite  voluntary  religious  association,  the  college  holds 
religious  exercises  of  a  non-sectarian  character  every  morning,  and 
all  students  are  urged  to  attend  these.  Two  special  memorial  ser- 
vices, commemorating  the  death  and  the  birth  of  Harriot  Sophie 
Newcomb,  are  held  on  the  i6th  of  December  and  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing Easter. 

STUDENTS'  AID  AND  SELF-HELP 
Students'  Aid  Fund.  Worthy  students  of  the  Sophomore  class  or 
higher  classes  may  borrow  a  small  sum  of  money  from  the  Students' 
Aid  Fund,  founded  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Metz,  to  tide  them  over  financial 
emergencies.  Requests  for  loans  from  this  Fund  must  be  approved 
by  the  Deans  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Technology 
and   the   College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  Baker  EtoholarshipB,  two  in  number,  endowed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone  Baker  for  the  education  of  two  poor  and  worthy 
yonng  men,  are  open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  They 
yield,  each,  about  $89.90. 

The  Weis  Loan  Scholarships.  In  memory  of  the  late  Julius  Weis, 
his  family  has  established  ten  loan  scholarships  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  (|i 25.00)  each.  These  scholarships  will  be 
awarded,  as  the  funds  are  available,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
faculties  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Technology  to 
students  in  Junior  classes  who,  for  lack  of  necessary  funds,  may  find  it 
impossible  to  finish  the  work  of  the  Senior  year.  Students  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  fund  should  make  application  to  the 
Faculties  not  later  than  May  ist. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  worthy  applicants  do  not  apply  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  from  the  College  of  Technology,  it 
shall  be  possible  for  the  Faculties  of  these  Colleges  to  award  one  or 
more  scholarships  to  applicants  in  the  Junior  Classes  of  the  College 
of  Law  aud  the  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Joseph  B.  Bansdell  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Zemurray,  of  New  Orleans,  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
Senator  from  I^ouisiana,  is  available  to  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  in  Tulane  University,  and 
who  are  without  sufficient  resources  to  complete  the  work  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  application  of  a  student  for  a  loan  from  this  Fund 
must  bear  the  recommendation  of  his  Dean  that  he  is  a  regular  stud- 
ent in  good  standing,  and  is  deserving  of  the  aid,  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Self-Help.  Opportunities  for  self-help  are  offered  deserving  and 
earnest  students  of  slender  means.  While  efforts  will  be  made  to  se- 
cure work  for  those  willing  and  able  to  help  themselves,  it  will  be 
understood  that  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  employment  and  pros- 
pective students  should  be  provided  with  sufficient  means  to  m^t 
their  wants  for  a  few  months  at  least. 

During  past  sessions  increasingly  large  numbers  of  students  have 
been  given  work.  These  opportunities  will  continue  to  be  offered,  and 
other  means  of  support  will  be  devised.  A  committee  on  self-help 
has  been  appointed,  and  an  app>eal  is  made  to  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  education  to  give  employment  to  students  whenever  pos- 
sible. Applications  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Self-Help,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane  University. 

The  Newcomb  Alumnae  Association  maintains  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  lending  moderate  sums  of  money  to  Newcomb  students  standing  in 
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need  of  such  aid.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Lom 
Fund  Committee,  Mrs.  A.  W.  McLellan,  Chairman,  22  Audubon  Place. 

The  Newcomb  Alumnae  Book  Committee  will  lend  or  rent  colkge 
text-books  to  Newcomb  students,  the  only  condition  bein^  that  books 
must  be  returned  in  good  condition. 

Bennett  Fund.  Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  acting  as  trustee  of 
the  fund  left  her  by  the  late  Philo  Sherman  Bennett,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn^  contributed  $500  for  a  loan  fund  to  aid  poor  and  deserving 
girls  in  securing  an  education.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund 
are  to  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  University. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  TTNIVEBSIT7 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated,  January  20th,  1898.  As  now  constituted  ii 
embraces  all  departments  of  the  University.  It  is  an  eflSdent  organiza- 
tion, and  has  more  than  seven  hundred  names  upon  its  roll  of  member- 
ship, including  many  who  are  prominent  in  their  professions  and  the 
higher  walks  of  citizenship.  The  Association  aims  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  University  in  all  of  its  departments  and  to  advance  the 
claims  of  higher  education  as  far  as  its  influence  can  be  extended. 

The  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  191 8- 19, 
are  as  follows : 

Henry  W.  Robinson President 

Delvaille  H.  Theard Vice-President 

Watts  K.  Leverich Secretary 

Chas.  F.  Fletchinger Treasurer 

GRADUATE    DEPARTMENT 

St.  Denis  J.  Villere  Nicholas  Bauer 

COLI^EGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Arthur  A.  Moreno  Joseph  E.  Blum,  Jr. 

COl^I^EGE  OF  TECHNOI^OGY 
Robert  G.  Robinson  Thomas  L.  Willis 

H.  SOPHIE  NEWCOMB  MEMORIAL,  COI,I,EGE 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Robinson  Miss  Florence  Dymond 

COLI^EGE  OF  I,AW 

Burt  W.  Henry  Richard  B.  Montgomery 

SCHOOIy  OF  MEDICINE 

Dr.  Lucian  H,  Landry  Dr.  Hiram  W.  Kostmayer 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

Dr.  A.  Louis  Ducasse  Dr.  Leo  C.  Dempsey 
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In  addition  to  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University,  there  is 
the  following  association  of  the  graduates  of  Newcomb  college: 

Newcomb  Ai,umnae  Association 

Orgauized  March  31st,  1893. 
President,  Miss  Fannie  F.  Fulhani,'95;  ist  Vice-President,  MissLydia 
E.  Frotscher,  '04;  2nd  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Woodward,  '95; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Ethel  W.  Perkins,  ^93;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Myra  C.  Rogers,  '96;  Treasurer,  Miss  Eleanor  E.  Reames, 
'05. 
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FACTJIiTY— 1918-1919 


ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE.  M.  A.,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.,  Presi. 

dent  of  the  University. 
ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President.  Emeritus, 


EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.  D.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of 

Classical  Languages. 
JOHN  WILLIAMSON   CALDWELL,    A.  M..  M.   D.,   Professor  of 

Chemistry  and  Geology,  Emeritus. 
WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 

Philosophy,  Emetitus. 
WILLIAM  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing. 
ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  M.  A.,   Ph.   D.,   LL.   D.,    Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics. 
MORTON   ARNOLD  ALDRICH,    Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  Economics 

and  Sociology. 
REGINALD    SOMERS    COCKS,   A.   M.,  Richardson  Professor  of 

Botany. 
MAX  HELLER,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  Hebrew. 
•♦JOHN  CHRISTIAN  RANSMEIER,   A.  M.,    Ph.  D.,  Professor  erf 

German. 
MELVIN  JOHNSON  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 
J.  HARRY  CLO,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
ALPHONSE  MARIN  LAMESLfeE,  B.  ds  L.,   A.   M.,  Professor  of 

French. 
MATTHEW  THOMPSON  McCLURE,  JR.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

of  Philosophy. 
WILLIAM  DINWIDDIE,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Prof essor  of  Mathematics. 
♦JOHN  MacLAREN  McBRYDE,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 
WILLIAM  PRENTISS  BROWN,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor <rf 

English. 
tJAMES     EDWARD     ROUTH,    Ph.    D..     Associate    Professor    of 

English. 


**Owing  to  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  I«ouisiana  of  1918,  the  instruc- 
tion in  German  has  been  suspended. 
♦Elected  for  Session  of  1919-1920. 
flteaiRned. 

—88— 
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ROBERT   LEONVAL   MENUET,    B.    E.,    Associate  Professor   of 

Mathematics. 
HAL  WALTERS  MOSELEY,  M.  Sc.,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
JOHN  SMITH  KENDALL,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 
HAROLD  TUPPER  MEAD.,  B.  S.,    M.  S.,    Associate  Professor  of 

Biology. 
ERNEST  HENRY  RIEDEL,  A.   M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

of  Classical  Languages. 
GARVIN  DENNIS  SHALLENBERGER,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in 

Physics. 
WILLIAM  PIERREPONT  NELSON,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
BERNARD   WILLIAM   NEVILLE   BAGOT,   A.   B.,    Instructor  in 

Mathematics. 
MENARD  DOSWELL,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Acting  Instructor  in  English. 
WILLIAM  ALVIN  LOVE,  M.  D.,  Medical  Officer  of  University. 
CARL  ANDREWS  HANSON,  Physical  Director. 
JAMES  PERYNS  DYAR.  Student  Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 
JOHN  RUFUS  EVANS,  Ph.  G.,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
DAVID    REA    GRAHAM,    Jr.,    Student    Assistant    in    Chemical 

Laboratory. 
HENRY  EDWARD  HUBERT,  Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 
REX  ELIAS  LOTHROP,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
LESTER  DANIEL  SCHARFF,  Student  Assistant  in  English. 

COMMITTESS 

For  Coi,i,eges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Technoi.ogy 

Committee  on  Admission  and  Advanced  Standing:  Profes- 
sors Bechtel,  Anderson,  Menuet. 

Committee  on  Affiliated  Schools:  Professors  Bechtel,  Brown, 
Cocks. 

Committee  on  Curriculiun:  President  Dinwiddle,  Professors 
Anderson,  Bechtel,  Creighton,  White,  Clo,  Robert. 

Committee  on  Courses  for  Teachers:  Professors  Lyon,  Din- 
widdle, Bechtel,  White,  Dixon,  Tew,  Fletcher. 

Committee  on  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Plant:  Professors  An- 
derson, Gregory,  Clo. 

Committee  on  Petitions  {for  Arts  and  Sciences):  Professors 
White,  Riedel,  Kendall. 

Committee  on  Petitions  (for  Technology):  Professors  Derick- 
son,  Robert,  Clo. 

Committee  on  Students'  Affairs:  Professors  Bechtel,  Creighton, 
Anderson,  Moseley,  White. 
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BEaiSTRATION 

Registration  days  for  the  first  term  are,  for  new  students,  Monday, 
September  29;  for  old  students,  Tuesday,  September  30.  For  the  sec- 
ond term  there  will  be  two  registration  days,  Friday,  January  30,  and 
Saturday,  January  31. 

A  delayed  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  chax^^  students 
entering  during  the  week  after  the  appointed  Registration  Days  in 
September  and  January.  Students  entering  later  will  be  charged  & 
delayed  registration  fee  of  four  dollars. 

Each  student  upon  registration  will  obtain  an  admit  eard  froim  the 
Dean,  which  must  be  presented  to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  ea^ 
class  in  which  the  student  is  to  be  enrolled  and  must  be  signed  by 
the  instructor.  When  the  card  has  been  signed  by  all  of  his  instmc- 
tors,  the  student  returns  the  card  to  the  Registrar's  oflBce, 


BEainBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION. 

(See  page  45.) 


METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  should  report  to  the  Dean  at  least  one 
day  before  the  time  set  for  the  entrance  examinations,  or  for 
registration,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  instructed. 

I.    AS  BEaTTLAB  STTTDBKTS 

1.  By  Examination.  Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Freshman 
Class  by  examination,  will  be  required  to  pass  examinations  in  tbe 
necessary  number  of  units  as  outlined  under  Requirements  for  Ad- 
mission. 

2.  By  Certificate,  Graduates  of  certain  approved  schools  are  re- 
ceived on  certificate.  Such  certificate  must  state  in  detail  the  studies 
pursued  by  the  student,  the  time  devoted  to  each  study  and  the  work 
actually  done,  with  a  general  recommendation  for  conduct  and  studi- 
ous habits.  This  certificate  will  be  accepted  only  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
forms with  the  entrance  requirements.  Students  entering  from  ac- 
cepted schools  must  obtain  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  the 
printed  form  of  certificate  required. 

II.    AS  SPECIAL  STTTDBNTS 
Applicants   unable   to    satisfy   the   entrance   conditions  m^  be 
admitted  as  special  students  provided  they  are  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  give  evidence  of  ability  to  do  creditable  work 
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in  specified  courses;  and  are  recommended  to  the  faculty  by  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  department  of  study  in  which  they  desire  to 
ta.k.e  a  large  part  of  their  work.  Special  students  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Dean,  be  required  to  stand  the  entrance  examination 
in  Hnglish.  Should  they  prove,  ^fter  admission,  to  be  unable  to 
profit  by  the  work  undertaken  or  to  be  neglectful  of  their  work,  they 
^mll  'be  required  to  drop  back  into  a  lower  class  or  to  withdraw. 

Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  in  regard  to 
number  of  hours,  class-room  work,  and  examinations  as  students  in 
the  regular  courses. 

A  special  student  must  successfully  complete  at  least  one-half  of  the 
'worlc  tmdertaken  each  term.  Otherwise  he  shall  be  dropped  for  de- 
ficiency and  may  enter  again  only  by  passing  the  entrance  examina- 
tions or  by  certificate  from  an  approved  school.  Special  students,  en- 
tering without  examination  or  certificate,  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
all  entrance  requirements  before  they  may  become  regular. 


ADVANCED  ADMISSION  CBEDITS 

Students  bringing  certificates  from  the  proper  officers  of  other 
colleges  of  satisfactory  grade  may  be  credited,  tentatively,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  with  the  work 
actually  done  elsewhere.  Such  credits  shall  become  final  only  after 
the  student  shall  have  completed  satisfactorily  an  approved  number 
of  courses  in  this  college.  Such  students  must  obtain  from  the  Reg- 
istrar of  the  University  the  printed  form  of  certificate  required. 


ATTENDANCE 

Attendance  must  be  regular  and  prompt. 

Absences  are  to  be  excused  only  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  Fre- 
quent absences  without  excuse  will  render  the  student  liable  to  sus- 
pension or  dismissal. 

Students  who  are  to  be  absent  from  the  University  in  athletic,  for- 
ensic, or  other  contests  must  obtain  from  the  Dean  leave  of  absence 
in  advance. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRADES 

At  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination  is  held  in  each  study  pur- 
sued by  the  student.  Seventy  per  cent  is  required  on  each  examina- 
tion for  passing,  and  the  examination  mark,  with  the  marks  for  the 
daily  work,  determine  a  student's  grade  for  the  term.  To  pass  in  a 
subject,  the  general  average  of  these  marks  must  be  at  least  seventy 
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per  cent.    These  grades  fix  the  status  of  the  stadent  for  the  teta  ii 
his  several  studies  and  are  sent  to  parents. 

In  addition  to  these  term  reports,  monthly  reports  of  Fieahmen  oA 
Sophomores,  and  half-term  reports  of  all  students,  are  sent  to  paro^ 
On  these  reports,  students  are  graded  as  follows:  ^,  from  looto^s 
per  cent;  B,  from  94  to  90;  C,  from  89  to  80;  />,  frotn  79  to  70;  £*,  be- 
low 70  per  cent,  deficient;  /,  incomplete,  indicating:  that  some  nuoor 
part  of  the  work  has  been  omitted,  and  is  a  conditioti  until  the  de> 
ficiency  is  made  up;  Absent^  meaning  that  a  grade  can  not  be  assigsed 
because  of  absence  from  class  work  or  examination. 


BEKOVAIi  OF  COHBinONS 

I )  Bntrance  Conditions:  Students  admitted  to  partial  standiq^ 
in  the  Freshman  class  may  remove  their  entrance  conditions 

a)  by  passing  entrance  examinations  in  the  additional  snbjerts 
necessary,  provided  such  examinations  are  passed  within  one  yec 
after  admission  to  the  University 

b) .  by  equivalent  credits  received  from  the  Summer  School. 

2.  Entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  be/ore  the  opening^  o/tke 
second  college  year.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  fcnr  ^ 
subject  of  his  second  year  until  his  entrance  conditions  are  retnoved. 

3.  Students  entering  from  other  colleges  will  not  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  in  an}'  class  until  all  entrant  conditicms  have  bees 
removed. 

4.  College  Conditions:  A  student  whose  term  grade  in  any  sub- 
ject lies  between  70  and  60  per  cent,  shall  have  two  re-examinations 
and  no  more.  These  examinations  will  be  set  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  First  Term  and  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Term. 

5.  A  student  whose  term  grade  in  any  subject  lies  between  59  and 
40  per  cent  shall  have  one  re-examination  and  no  more  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  next  session. 

6.  A  student  failing  in  both  re-examinations  in  the  first  case  or 
in  the  one  re-examination  in  the  second  case  will  take  the  subject 
over  and  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  the  regular  course  in  propor- 
tion. 

7.  A  student  whose  term  grade  in  any  subject  lies  below  40  per 
cent  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  re-examination,  but  will  be  required  to 
take  the  subject  over  and  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  the  regular 
course  in  proportion. 
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8.  The  summer  vacation  should  be  devoted  to  work  preparatory  to 
99^ition  examinations^  as  deficient  students  will  not  be  permittea 
>  rxMTty  extra  work  during  term  time, 

9.  A  Freshman  having  five  or  more  term  conditions  at  the  end  of 
'irst  Term  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

10.  A  student  of  a  higher  class  having  five  or  more  term  condi- 
Lon  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  will  be  required  to  drop  back  at  once 
o  tlie  next  lower  class,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  addi- 
lonal  work  in  the  higher  class. 

1 1.  Seniors  and  students  taking  Senior  subjects  failing  in  any 
kvibject  the  first  term  will  have  two  opportunities  for  the  removal  of 
:lie  condition.  The  first  re-examination  will  take  place  within  three 
0veeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  and  the  second  will 
take  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  Seniors  failing  in  any 
subject  of  the  second  term  will  have  one  re-examination  and  no  more. 

12.  No  condition  examination  will  be  given  Seniors  after  the  Sat- 
urday before  Commencement. 

13.  A  Senior  who  fails  to  pass  for  graduation  with  his  class  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  standing  his  examinations  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  session,  and,  if  successful,  will  receive  his  degree. 

14.  Conditioned  students  absent  from  the  regular  condition  exami- 
nation must  present  an  excuse  satisfactory  to  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  subject  or  receive  a  zero  for  the  examination.  When  an  excuse 
has  been  accepted  a  special  examination  will  be  held  for  which  a  fee 
of  two  dollars  will  be  charged,  payable  to  the  Bursar.  The  time 
for  such  an  examination  must  be  arranged  by  the  student  with  the 
professor  in  charge,  and  before  taking  the  examination  the  student 
must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Dean  and  the  Registrar's  office.  This 
permit  must  be  presented  to  the  professor  holding  the  examination. 

15.  Any  student  having  six  term  conditions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  will  be  required  to  take  the  class  over  in  all  subjects. 

16.  No  student  with  more  than  two  term  conditions  may  be  per- 
mitted to  register  a«»  a  member  of  the  next  higher  class,  but  shall  be 
considered  a  member  of  the  same  class  as  the  year  before,  until  the 
number  of  his  unremoved  conditions  shall  not  exceed  two. 

17.  Under  this  rule  the  student  who  takes  work  in  the  next  higher 
class  and  has  three  conditions  will  be  required  to  omit  one  subject  in 
the  regular  course. 

18.  A  student  who  has  more  than  three  and  less  than  six  condi- 
tions will  be  required  to  oinit  two  subjects  in  the  regular  course. 

19.  The  subjects  to  be  omitted  shall  be  specified  by  the  Dean. 
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20.  The  passing  mark  or  grade  for  a  condition  examination  shall 
be  80  per  cent. 

21.  Conditions,  whether  due  to  failure,  to  incomplete  work,  or  Xo 
absence,  must  be  made  up  within  a  year  from  the  date  the  subject 
was  started,  or  tlie  subject  repeated  in  class. 


PROBATION 

When  a  student  is  placed  on  probation  by  action  of  the  faculty,  it 
shall  mean  that  either  his  scholastic  standing  or  his  general  conduct, 
or  both,  are  such  as  to  render  him  liable  to  dismissal,  unless  he  makes 
an  earnest  effort  and  shows  decided  improvement  within  the  period  of 
his  probation.  The  student  should  recognize  that  being  on  probation 
is  but  little  short  of  dismissal  from  the  college.  A  student  on  proba- 
tion shall  be  debarred  from  participation  in  student  activities  during 
his  period  of  probation. 

ELIOIBIIJTT 

Students  who  have  more  than  two  term  conditions,  or  who  are  tak- 
ing less  than  three  subjects,  or  who  €ire  on  probation,  or  who  are 
delinquent  in  payment  of  tuition  or  oth^r  fees,  are  not  eligible  as  class 
officers,  as  editors  or  sub- editors  of  college  publications,  as  offi- 
cers of  any  literary  or  debating  club,  or  as  members  of  an  athletic 
team  to  represent  a  class,  college,  or  the  University. 


COLLEGE  OBOANIZATION 

The  College  of  Technology  offers  broad  courses  of  professional  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  various  branches  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture.  The  formulation  of  these  courses  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  best  thought  of  Educators  and  the  Eng^eering 
profession  and  of  our  own  experience  during  the  last  two  decades. 

In  harmony  with  this  principle,  a  committee  is  formulating  changes 
in  the  courses  of  the  Schools  to  give  a  broader  training  to  those  desir- 
ing to  enter  into  the  management  of  enterprises. 

The  technical  studies  in  the  College  of  Technolc^y  are  contained  in 
four  divisions  called  Schools.  The  Schools  are  divided  into  Depatt- 
fnenis.  A  department  includes  subjects,  or  groups  of  subjects,  which 
are  similar  in  nature.    The  Schools  are : 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering. 

Chemical  Engineering. 

Architecture.  •' 
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No  candidate  for  a  degree  is  allowed  to  restrict  himself  to  the  nar- 
IV  training  which  might  be  imparted  by  any  one  School.  Work  in 
le  teclinical  Departments  of  one  of  the  above  Schools  is  made  the 
i.clcbone  or  principal  part  of  a  fom*  years*  com-se  and  supplemental 
ork  is  required  in  other  Schools  in  the  College  of  Technology  and  in 
le  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

On  the  successful  completion  of  a  four  years'  course  one  of  the  fol- 
:>^wing  degrees  is  granted  depending  upon  the  course  followed : 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ng  Course. 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  Chemical  Engineering  Course. 

Bachelor  of  Architecture. 
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Required  of  Engineering  Students  as  Indicated. 

CHEMISTBT 

Associate  Professor  Moseley  Mr.  Evans 

Mr.  Shai4«bnbbrger  Mr.  Lothrop 

Mr.  Nei*son  , 

Richardson  Chemistry  Building, 

Chem.  11,  12.    General  Chemistry. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  recitations,  involving  general  princi- 
ples, laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  a  description  of  the  elements 
and  their  important  compounds. 

Alex  Smith,  General  Chemistry  for  Colleges. 

Three  hours  a  week.    All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Moseley,  Shali^enberger,  Evans,  and  Lothrop 

Ohem.  Lll.     General  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

Introductory  practice  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  students  with 
the  appliances,  methods  of  manipulation,  and  processes  of  the  labor- 
atory. 

Alex  Smith,  Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

Two  periods  a  week.     All  Engineering  Freshmen.     First   term. 
Messrs.  Moseley,  Shallenbergbr,  Evans,  and  Ix)Throp 

Chem.  LI 2.     Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Baskerville  and  Curtman,  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Two  periods  a  week.     Second  term.    All   Engineering  Freshmen. 

Courses  L-ii  and  L-12  are  required  of  all  taking  courses  11  and  12. 

Messrs.  Moseley,  Shallenberger,  Evans,  and  Lothrop 


ENGLISH 

Associate  Professor  Brown 
Gibson  Hally  Room  24 

English  11,  12.     Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

The  purpose  of  this  cotirse  is  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the  creative 
power,  and,  by  the  study  of  selected  literature  and  frequent  practice 
in  writing  to  instil  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  to  develop  an  accu- 
rate and  effective  power  of  expression.     ^ 

Recitations;  themes  on  assigned  subjects,  popular  and  literary, 
corrected  and  discussed.  Fortnightly  compositions,  descriptive,  nar- 
rative, expository,  argumentative,  corrected  and  criticized. 

—128— 
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American  Literature:    Its  history  and  relation  to  national  life 
and  society.    Assigned  readings. 

Assigned  readings  in  English  and  American  literatnre,    and   in 
classical  mythology  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  that  literature. 

All  Freshmen.    Three  hours  a  week. 

Mbssrs.  McBryde  and  Brown 

Bnglish  21,  22.  Argrumentation,  Public  Speaking,  and 
Sssay  Writing. 

The  writing  of  briefs,  speeches,  lectures,  and  essays,  with  a  study 
of  standard  models,  and  iw^ctice  in  delivering  lectures. 

Two  hours  a  week.  All  Engineering  Sophomores.    Mr.  Brown 

Sngliah  28,  24.    English  Literature. 

A  sketch  history  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
present,  with  closer  study  of  selected  masterpieces. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms.     Architectural  Sophomores. 

Mr.  McBrydb 

Bngliah  82.    Advanced  Oral  Composition. 

Advanced  practice  in  writing  and  delivering  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.    Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Brown 

English  41,  42.    English  Drama. 

I.  Outline  History  of  the  Drama.  2.  Fundamental  Principles. 
3.  Shakespeare's  Predecessors.  4.  The  later  English  Drama,  Ibsen 
and  other  modem  playwrights. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Architectural  Seniors.  Mr.  Brown 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  A.  B.  Dinwiddib  Associate  Professor  Menuet 

Professor  Wm.  Dinwiddib  Mr.  Bagot 

Gibson  //ally  Rooms  19  and  23 

Math.  11.    Algebra. 

Infinite  series,  undetermined  coefficients  with  application  to  infinite 
series  and  partial  fractions,  permutations  and  combinations,  proba- 
bility, logarithms,  the  elements  of  determinants,  and  theory  of  equa- 
tions. 

Hawkes,  //igher  Algebra. 

Five  hours  a  week.     First  term,  two  months.     All  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Menuet  and  Bagot 

Math.  12.    Spherical  Trigonometry. 
.  The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  and  the  derivation  of 
the  necessary  formuls. 
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Second  tenn.    Required  of  Civil  Engineering  Freshmen;  ekctin 
for  other  Freshmen.  Mbssrs.  Mbmxtbt  AifD  Bagot 

Math.  18.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Theory  and  application  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  with  sptcM 
attention  to  their  periodic  and  related  properties. 

Palmer  and  Leigh,  Piane  Trigonometfy. 

Five  hours  a  week.     First  term,  two  months.     All  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Menxjbt  amx>  Bagot 

Math.  14.    Analytic  Geometry. 

A  brief  introductory  course  in  plane  analytic  geometry. 

Smith  and  Gale,  Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry, 

Five  hours  a  week.    Second  term.     All  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Menuet  and  Bagot 

Math.  21.    Analytic  Geometry. 

Elements  of  solid  analytic  geometry. 

Smith  and  Gale,  Elements  of  Analytic  Geometty;  Charles  Smith, 
Conic  Sections. 

Five  hours  a  week.     First  term,  one  month.     All  Sophomores. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Dinwiddie  and  Menuet 

Math.  22,  24.    Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  differential  and  int^ral  calcnhis 
with  special  application  to  geometry  and  mechanics. 

Granville,  Elements  oj  Diiferenlial  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Five  hours  a  week.    Three  months  of  first  term,  and  second  term. 
All  Sophomores.  Messrs.  Wm.  Dinwiddib  and  Mbndbt 

Math.  85,  86.    Differential  Bquationib. 

The  elements  of  differential  equations  with  application  to  geometric 
cal  and  physical  problems. 

Miuray,  Differential  Equations. 

tliree  hours  a  week.     Elective.  Mr.  A.  B.  Dinwiddib 

Math.  41,  42.    Theory  of  Equations. 

Bumside  and  Panton,  Theory  of  Equations. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Elective.  Mr.  A.  B.  Dinwiddib 


PHYSICAIi  TRAININO 

Mr.  Hanson 

Object :  Gymnasium 

Physical  Trahiing  teaches  self-reliance  and  self -discipline,  which 
lead  to  well  developed  will  power.  The  ideal  which  we  endeavor  to 
have  each  student  reach,  is  a  pride  in  physical  fitness  which  makes 
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liim  anxious  to  render  a  good  account  of  whatever  is  entrusted  to  his 
caxe,  ^whether  it  be  a  human  body  or  a  business. 

Pliy^cal  Bxaminations : 

A.  ptiysical  examination  of  each  freshman  is  made  on  entering  the 

Pbysical  Training  course  and  an  anthropometric  chart  is  given  him 

slio'oring  his  physical  condition,  not  only  in  regard  to  muscular  de- 

evlopment,   but  also  whether  he  is  physically  deficient  or  properly 

proportioned  to  his  height.   A  record  is  kept  of  the  measurements  and 

of  such  physical  defects,  as  spinal   curvatures,  round  shoulders,   flat 

feet,  goitre,  if  one  shoulder  is  low,   or  if  one  leg  is  short,  etc.     All 

sucU  diseases  as  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  skin  diseases,  etc.,  are 

referred  to  specialists  for  free  treatment.      Many  physical  defects  and 

diseases  are  found  in  imsuspecting  students  who  may  be  given  proper 

exercise,  medical  treatment,  or  advice  as  the  individual  case  may  need. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  a  second   physical  examination  and 

anthropometric  chart  is  made  of  each  student  and  the  results  of  the 

year's  work  is  ascertained.     Every  student  entering  the  university  is 

recyiired  to  complete  a  full  year's  work  in   Physical   Training,  unless 

excused  by  the  dean  for  valid  reasons. 

Kind  of  Exercise  Given  : 

The  classes  are  given  light  building  up  and  conditioning  work  in 
free  hand  calisthenics,  short  runs,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands  and 
chest  machines,  preliminary  to  wrestling  tournaments,  acrobatic  and 
pyramid  work.  These  exercises  alternate  with  hand-ball,  basket  ball, 
and  gymnasium  games,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  harder  work 
of  muscle  building  and  developing  physical  efiiciency. 

Gymnasium  Equipment: 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  horizontal  bars,  parallel  bars, 
rings,  chest  machines,  punching  bags,  horse,  dumb-bells,  wands, 
Indian  clubs,  showers,  hand-ball,  basket-ball,  base-ball,  and  volley 
ball  courts,  wrestling  mats,  jumping  standards,  etc.,  and  has  over  300 
lockers.  Every  student  in  the  university  is  allowed  to  use  the  gym- 
nasium until  he  graduates.  A  large  number  of  them  take  advantage 
of  the  physical  training  course  throughout  their  entire  school  life. 

Results  : 

Bach  student  who  systematically  keeps  up  the  work  during  the 
school  year  should  increase  15  or  20  per  cent,  at  least  in  development 
units,  and  gain  from  10  to  15  pounds  in  weight,  provided  he  follows 
instructions  in  regard  to  bad  habits,  dissipatipn,  etc. 
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Medical  Treatment : 

Students  paying  the  medical  fee  should  report  when  ill  in  persoi 
or  send  word  to  the  medical  officer  who  has  an  office  on  the  campus. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Clo  Mr.  Shaxi^bnbb&gbr 

Physics  Building 

Physics  21.    General  Physics. 

A  general  course  covering  the  divisions  of  mechanics  and  heat.  The 
work  includes  a  study  of  motion,  forces,  composition  and  resdutioo 
of  vectors,  work,  energy,  machines,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  bnoymncy 
of  liquids  and  gases,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  thermometry, 
expansion,  calorimetry,  thermodynamic  relations,  heat  engines.  Drill 
in  the  solution  of  concrete  problems  forms  a  large  part  of  the  work. 

Primarily  for  Scientific  and  Engineering  Sophomores,  but  open  to 
all  students  who  (i)  have  completed  Mathematics  ii,  12  and  14,  and 
who  (2)  are  either  taking  Mathematics  21,  22. 

Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  All 
Sophomores  in  Engineering  and  in  Architecture. 

Physics  Ij21.    General  Laboratory  Work. 

A  laboratory  course  to  accompany  Physics  21.  The  experiments 
are  performed,  calculations  made  and  reports  submitted  in  the  labora- 
tory. At  regular  intervals  discussions,  recitations  and  written  tests 
are  held. 

The  work  includes  the  fundamental  measurements  of  length,  time, 
and  mass,  with  a  study  of  velocity,  acceleration,  moments  of  forces, 
elasticity,  momentum,  moments  of  inerta,  study  of  liquids  and  gases, 
latent  heats,  radiation  constants,  hygrometry. 

Open  to  students  who  are  taking  or  who  have  completed  Physics  21. 

Two  periods  per  week.  First  term.  All  Sophomores  in  Engi- 
neering and  in  Architecture. 

Physics  22.    General  Physics. 

A  continuation  of  Physics  21  to  include  Electricity,  Sound  and 
Light.  A  study  is  made  of  magnetism,  static  electricity,  electric  cur- 
rents, electro  magnetism,  dynamos  and  motors,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  applications  of  electricity  in  electrolysis  and  electric  light- 
ing, electrical  instruments,  electric  waves,  X  rays,  radioactivity,  wave 
motion,  nature  of  sound,  refraction,  interference  and  polarization  of 
light,  optical  instruments. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Physics  21  and  L  21. 
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Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  All  Sophomores  in  Engi- 
neering and  in  Architecture. 

PliyBics    L22.    General  Laboratory  Physics. 

A  continuation  of  Physics  L  21  to  accompany  Physics  22.  Labora- 
tory exercises  include  measurement  of  electric  current,  voltage  and 
resistance,  magnetic  measurements,  efficiency  of  dynamos,  efficiency 
of  electric  batteries,  calibration  of  electrical  instruments,  study  of 
capacities,  velocity  of  sound,  resonance  in  sound,  interference  in 
sound,  study  of  optical  instruments,  measurement  of  intensity  of  light, 
efficiency  of  lamps,  interference  of  light,  polarization  of  light. 

Two  periods  per  week.  Second  term.  All  Sophomores  in  Engi- 
neering and  in  Architecture. 

Open  to  those  who  are  taking  or  have  completed  Ph3»ics  2 1 ,  and  L  2 1 . 

Physics   81.    Blectricity  And  Magnetism. 

An  intermediate  course  in  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism  to 
supplement  the  work  on  electricity  and  magnetism  in  Physics  22. 
The  same  subjects  are  taken  up  by  more  analytical  methods  and  the 
theory  of  ordinary  electrical  instruments  is  thoroughly  studied.  A 
drill  in  the  general  applications  of  electricity  is  given  by  means  of 
many  problems  and  exercises. 

Three  hours  per  week.     First  term.     All  Engineering  Juniors. 

Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Mathematics  21,  22,  and  Phys- 
ics 22  and  L  22  or  their  equivalent. 

Physics    LSI.    Electrical  Measurements. 

A  course  in  electrical  measurements  to  extend  the  work  in  electri- 
city of  Physics  L  22.  Accurate  measurements  of  resistance,  current, 
electromotive  force,  capacity  and  inductance  are  made.  Instruments 
are  tested  and  calibrated  and  a  study  is  made  of  some  of  the  newer 
phases  of  electricity,  such  as  resonance  in  electrical  oscillations, 
electric  waves  and  radioactivity. 

Open  to  all  who  take  Physics  31,  or  who  have  completed  it. 

Two  periods  per  week.    FirsKterm.     All  Engineering  Juniors. 

Physics  88.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Described  as  M.  andM.  88. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  Engineering  Juniors  and  is 
given  in  the  College  of  Technology.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  require- 
ment in  science  by  a  student  specializing  in  Physics  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 
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PHYSICS  I^ABOBATOBIBS 

Instruction  in  Physics  is  given  in  the  Physics  Building.  This 
building,  a  spacious  two-story  structure,  125  feet  long  by  53  feet  deep. 
contains  two  lecture  rooms,  two  large  laboratories  and  eleven  smaller 
rooms  available  for  work  in  Physics.  The  two  lecture  rooms  will 
accommodate  a  total  of  about  150  students  at  one  time. 

The  larger  lecture  room  is  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for 
demonstrating  the  principles  of  physics.  Water,  gas,  compressed  air. 
vacuum  pumps  and  electricity  with  both  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rent are  available  at  the  lecture  table.  By  means  of  a  heliostat  direct 
sunlight  may  be  used  fordemonstration  purposes.  The  room  can  be 
darkened  in  an  instant,  thus  facilitating  the  use  of  lantern  slides  and 
other  means  of  optical  projection. 

A  very  complete  equipment  of  demonstration  apparatus  is  in  use  b 
the  de|>artment.  There  are  complete  sets  of  the  common  forms  of 
mechanical  apparatus,  models  of  pumps  and  other  hydraulic  machines. 
For  the  study  of  Heat  there  €ire  models  of  heat  engines,  apparatus  to 
illustrate  expansions  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases  and  instruments  to 
show  reflection,  refraction,  absorption,  conduction,  convention  asd 
radiation  of  heat.  For  the  study  of  Sound,  there  are  'tuning  forks, 
sirens,  resonators,  stringed  instruments,  organ  pipes,  a  reed  organ, 
and  apparatus  to  show  the  reflection,  refraction,  diffraction  and  in- 
terference of  sound.  In  Light,  there  is  available  a  collection  of 
apparatus  such  €is  mirrors,  lenses,  prisms,  diffraction  gpratings,  spectro- 
scopes, polariscopes,  microscopes,  telescopes,  polarimeters,  photo- 
meters and  standard  lamps,  all  of  which  are  made  by  the  best  makers 
in  Europe  or  America.  The  lecture  appcu^tus  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  embraces  several  powerful  electromagnets,  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  dynamos  and  motors  and  additional  models,  am- 
meters, voltmeters,  galvanometers,  thermocouples,  transformei^ 
induction  coils,  Telsa  coUs  and  complete  equipment  to  illustrate  tele- 
^  phony,  telegraphy,  wireless  telegraphy.  X-rays  and  the  phenomena 
of  radio-activity. 

Each  under-graduate  course  in  phyncs  includes  a  definite  amoant 
of  laboratory  work,  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  class  of  students 
taking  the  course  and  which  thus  becomes  a  most  important  and 
prominent  part  of  the  training  in  physics.  As  a  part  of  the  special 
equipment  for  this  purpose  may  be  mentioned  measuring  instruments 
such  as  micrometer  and  vernier  calipers,  a  fine  cathetometer  and 
standard  meter,  dividing  engine,  comparator,  micrometer  comparator, 
chronograph,  analytical  balances,  apparatus  to  study  forces  and  effect 
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of  forces,  apparatus  for  student  work  on  velocity  of  sound,  frequency 
of  vibrations,  resonance  in  sound,  expansions  of  solids,  liquids  and 
g^ases,  specific  heats,  latent  heats  and  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
For  tHe  study  of  light  there  is  apparatus  for  experiments  on  reflection, 
refraction,  diffraction  and  interference  of  light,  magnifying  power  of 
optical  instruments,  use  of  photographic  camera,  measurement  of 
candlepower  of  lamps,  spectnmi  analysis  and  polarimetry.  In  the 
electrical  work  the  student  learns  the  use  of  voltameters,  potentio- 
meters, Wheatstone  bridge,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  dynamos,  motors, 
electroscopes  for  the  study  of  radio-activity  and  X-ray  apparatus. 

Located  in  the  Physics  Building  is  the  shop  of  the  University 
mechanician,  whose  services  are  available  for  the  repair  and  con- 
struction of  apparatus.  Much  of  the  above  app€iratus  was  constructed 
in  tills  shop. 
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OENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Kn^neering  prepuc 
students  to  deal  intelligently  with  problems  in  the  design,  constnc- 
tion  and  management  of  steam,  hydraulic,  gas  and  electric  machizKnr 
and  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  power.  In  the  diops. 
laboratories  and  drafting  rooms  the  students  are  trained  in  pteq&ioi: 
of  management,  of  observation  and  of  calculation.  The  spirit  of  the 
course  is  against  vagueness  or  fogginess  of  observation,  calculatioa  or 
execution.  It  therefore  gives  an  excellent  training  not  only  for  those 
who  become  engineers,  but  also  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  follow 
engineering  as  a  profession. 

Designing  and  Drafting  BrOoms.  There  are  nine  large  rooms 
varying  in  size  from  40^x50'  to  4o'x7o',  all  specially  designed  far 
drafting  and  having  an  abundance  of  light,  not  only  from  the  sides, 
but  from  overhead.  Thtf  rooms  are  equipped  with  drafting  tables  d 
various  sizes  up  to  4'x6'.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  three 
smaller  drafting  rooms  used  for  special  work. 

In  connection  with  rooms  used  for  computing  and  designing  are 
special  technical  libraries  and  catalog  rooms  containing  thousands  of 
catalogs  of  engines,  boilers,  steam  specialties,  gas  and  refrigerat- 
ing machinery.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  blue  prints  of 
machinery,  such  as  multiple  effects,  vacuum  pans,  bagasse  carriers, 
bagasse  furnaces,  sugar  mills,  etc. 

Laboratories.  Commercially  a  man  is  judged  by  what  he  cam  d$ 
rather  than  by  what  he  knows.  To  cultivate  the  spirit  of  doing  things, 
all  recitation  rooms  are  provided  with  ample  blackboards,  and  id 
addition  to  the  drawing  rooms  there  are  numerous  well  equi|^wd 
laboratories  which  are  described  in  detail  under  the  description  of  the 
departments  to  which  they  belong. 

University  Power  Plant.  The  boiler  house  is  one  of  the  group 
of  Engineermg  Buildings.  In  it  is  located  the  steam  plant  of  the 
University,  from  which  all  steam  is  taken  for  heating  the  buildings 
and  supplying  them  with  water  and  light.  The  steam  for  heating  is 
carried  underground  at  full  boiler  pressure  to  the  different  buildings, 
where  the  pressure  is  suitably  reduced  by  automatic  reducing  valves. 
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lost  of  the  buildings  are  heated  by  direct  radiation.     In  the  Physical 
rfa.l>oratory  the  heating  is  by  the  indirect  (plenum)  system.     In  the 
K>iler  room  are  situated  boilers  of  the  capacity,  at  present,  of  150  H.  P. 
>f  Stirling  Water  Tube  form  and  a  new  horizontal  return  tubular  boiler 
>f  100  H.  P.  capacity.    The  latter  is  so  arranged  that  natural,   forced, 
>r  induced  draft  may  be  used.    The  furnace  is  of  the  Dutch  oven  type, 
K>  arranged  that  tests  may  be  made  with  fuel  oil  or  any  grade  of  coal. 
This  addition  to  the  steam  plant  not  only  supplies  steam  for  power  and 
beat  but  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  in   Experi- 
mental Engineering.    Here  are  located  also  a  Smedley  duplex  pump 
for  boiler  feeding  and  for  handling  the  water  supply,  a  Miller  duplex 
pump   for  handling  the  condensed  water  from  the  steam  heating, 
and  a  large  14  by  10  by  S)^  Deane  duplex  fire-pump,  for  fire  protec- 
tion.    The  water  for  the  steam  plant  and  other  general  purposes  is 
derived  from  an  artesian  well,  850  feet  deep,  located  near  the  boiler 
house.    The  water  is  pumped  by  steam  into  a  tank  of  eight  thousand 
gallons  capacity,   supported  on  a  steel  tower  at  a  height  of  51  feet. 
From  this  tank,  the  water  is  led  through  six-inch  mains  to  fire  plugs 
near  all  the  buildings,  and  to  the  waterpipes  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves.   This  tank  will  serve  also  as  a  standpipe  for  hydraulic  experi- 
ments, the  head  of  60  feet  being  easily  maintained  by  the  large  Deane 
pump.    Steam  is  carried  from  the  boiler  house  to  the  Corliss  and 
Hfurisburg  engines  in  the  Steam  Engine  Laboratory  and  to  the  engine 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts  laboratory.     It  is  also  carried  into  the  Experi- 
mental Engineering  laboratory  for  experimental  purposes. 
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*  Symbol 

Chem. 

II 

12 

Chem. 

L  II 

L  12 

D&l) 

L  II 

L  12 

English 

II 

12 

Math. 

II 

Math. 

13 

14 

MA 

II 

12 

MA 

L  II 

L  12 

Phy.  T      L  II     L  12 


FBESHKAN  TEAB 

General  Chemistry 

Gen.  Chem.  Lab.  Qual.  Anal. 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Comp.  a^d  Rhetoric,  Am.  Lt. 

Algebra 1 

Plane  Trig. ,  Anal.  Geometry  / 

Technical  Instruction     

Carpentry  &  Pattern  Making, 

Foundry 

Physical  Training 


Term 
I       II 


3 
2 
8 

3 


2 

1 


3 
2 
3 

3 
5 


2 

1 


fSubject  to  proposed  changes. 
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Chem. 

D&D 

D&D 

English 

Math. 

Math. 

M  A 
M  A 


SOPHOKOBE  7BAB 

22  Technology  of  Materials 

21  Descriptive  Geometry _ 

L  21  Descriptive  Geom.  Eb^wing... 

21    '     22  Argumentat.  Public  Speak 'g 

21         22  Anal.  Geom.  Diff.  Calculus..  > 

24  Integral  Calculiis / 

I  V   ^^  "iTechnicallnstruction 

t  23   or  24  J 

L  21  or  L  22    Forging  and  Tool  Making  1 

L  23  or  L  24    Machine  Tool  Work j 

Mechanics  and  Heat 

Electricity.  Sound,  Light 

Elementary  Surveying 

JTJNIOB  TEAR 

Kinematics 

Kinematic  Drawing 

Machine  Design 

Elements  Elect.  Eng*g 

Experimental  Engineering  .... 
Element.  Thermodynamics.... 
Mech.  of  Mats.  &  Graphics. _ 

Testing  Materials 

Analytical  Mechanics 

Metallography 

Metallography  Laboratory 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Electrical   Measurements 


Physics 

21 

22 

Physics 

L21 

L22 

S 

L  24 

D&D 

31 

32 

D&D 

L  V 

L32 

D&D 

L  34 

EE 

34 

H  E 

h^l 

HE 

32 

M&M 

31 

32 

M&M 

L32 

M&M 

33 

M  A 

32 

M  A 

L32 

Phvsics 

31 

Physics 

1^31 

D&D 

L  41 

L  42 

D&D 

L  46 

EE 

41 

42 

EE 

L  41 

L  42 

HE 

41 

42 

HE 

L  41 

L  42 

H  E 

43 

HE 

45 

HE 

48 

Hy  E 

41 

SENIOR  TEAR 

Steam  Engine  &Boiler  Design 

Power  House  Design 

Electrical  Engineering 

Ekxrtrical  Laboratory 

Experimental   Engineering... 

Exper.  Engineering  Lab'y 

Steam  Engines,  Turbines  , 

Steam  Boilers 

Gas  Engines 

Hydraulics 

Elective 


Ttrs 
I     n 

2 
2 
2 

2 


5 

I 

3 

3 
2 


2 
2 


3 
5 
I 

8 

3 
2 
8 


I 
1 
8 

4 

3 
3 
2 

I 
2 


3 
2 

18       19 

2  2 
3 

3  3 
3  3 
1  1 
1.5  1.5 

3 

2 

3 
4 

3 

19-5     195 

*The  Symbol  consists  in  a  contraction  of  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment (in  which  the  subject  occurs)  and  a  number  made  up  of  two  or 
more  digits,  preceded  by  the  letter  L  in  the  case  of  a  laboratory  or 
drafting-room  subject.  ' 
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Tlie  first  digit  indicates  the  grade  of  work: 
I — Freshman  grade. 
?— Sophomore  grade. 
3 — ^Jmiior  grade. 
4— Senior  grade.        ^ 
Tlie  remaining  digit  or  digits  differentiate  subjects  in  the  same  de- 
:>e.ri:ment  and  also  indicate  the  term.     If  the  last  digit  is  odd  the  first 
:emi  is  indicated,  and  if  even  the  second  term  is  indicated. 

IMius,  H  £  L41,  L42  indicates  a  laboratory  subject  in  the  Heat 
Engineering  Department,  of  the  Senior  grade,  in  the  first  and  second 
terms.  It  is  described  on  page  146  and  is  given  a  credit  of  1.5  jear- 
Vionrs. 
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DEPABTMENT 

D&AWING  AND  DESIGN  (I>  A  D) 

Professor  Crbighton  '    Profsssor  Hocisi 

Professor  Gregory  Sub.  Assistant  Prof.  Lcari 

Professor  Anderson 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall, 

D  andD  Lll,  L12.    Mechanical  Drawing*. 

(See  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  page  159.) 

D  andD  21. 


D  andD  21.     )       ^        •  a*      ^  ^ 

D  and  D  22.      |      l>«^nP^v®  Geometry. 


Blessing  and  Darling,  Descriptive  Geometry, 

Recitations.  Two  hours  a  week.  First  term;  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering.  Second  term;  Sophomom  in 
Civil  Engineering  and  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  Robert. 

D  and  D  L21.     )     ^        •  ^.       ^  .. ^ 

D  and  D  L22.     /     I^®«<i"ptive  Geometry  Drawing. 

Solution  of  problems  on  the  drawing  board. 

Blessing  and  Darling,  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Two  periods  a  week.  First  term;  Sophomores  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Second  term;  Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  Lehde 

The  drawing  rooms  for  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  Classes  ait 
provided  with  drawing  tables.  The  rooms  are  of  ample  size  and 
remarkably  well  lighted  vrith  overhead  skvlights  and  side  windows. 

D  and  D  31,  32.  \     Tt\^^^^^\^^ 

DandD  L31,L32.     /     kinematics. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  action  of  the  various  combina- 
tions of  the  elements  of  machines  (without  regard  to  their  strength) 
by  the  construction  of  velocity  and  acceleration  diagrams,  centrodes, 
etc.  The  principles  governing  the  communication  of  motion  through 
gear  and  pin  wheels,  belts,  cams  and  linkwork  are  studied  and 
applied  graphically  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

h.xi^'&^  Kinematics  of  Machinery, 

Two  hours  and  two  periods  a  week,  first  term  ;  one  hour  and 
one  period,  second  term,  Juniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering.   Two  hours,  first  term,  Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Lehde 

— 140  - 
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X>  aaxd.  D  L84.    Machine  Design. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  machine  design.  This 
tic\ia.des  the  proper  proportioning  of  machine  elements  to  withstand 
lie  stresses  impressed,  design  of  bearings,  provision  for  lubrication, 
astening  details,  complete  assemblies,  etc.  A  thorough  knowledge 
>f  Course  M  and  M  31,  is  essential. 

Benjamin  &  Hoffman,  Machine  Design, 

Kent,  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book, 

Tvro    periods  a  week.    Second    term.    Juniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  and  Chemical  Engineering.  Mr.  Lehde 

X>  ckZLd  D  L41,  L42.     Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Design. 

Design  of  a  High  Speed  Engine— Calculation  and  design  of  the 
various  members.  Design  of  valves  and  links.  Effect  of  inertia 
stresses,  etc.  Design  of  the  cylinders  and  valve  mechanism  of  a  com- 
pound Corliss  engine  to  deliver  a  given  horse-power  at  a  given  water 
rate  per  horse-power- hour.  Design  of  water  or  fire  tubular  boilers. 
Creighton,  Steam  Engines  and  other  Motors, 
Kent,  Seaton,  Periodicals, 

Peabody  and  Miller,  Parsons,  Shock,  Professor's  notes,  etc. 
Two  p>eriods  a  week.     Seniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. Mr.  Lehdk 

Two  periods  a  week.  Second  Term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Creighton 

D  and  D  L44.     Evaporative  Machinery  Design. 
(See  School  of  Chemical  Engineering,  page  172.) 

B  and  D  L46.     Laying  Out  a  Power  House. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  various  units  are  calculated  and  the 
space  occupied  by  them  is  found  from  the  makers'  catalogs  or  other 
sources  of  information;  the  arrangement  of  the  units  for  efficient 
operation  is  discussed.     Plans  are  drawn. 

Morris,  Piping  of  Steam  Power  Houses,  Gebhardt,  Foster,  Creigh- 
ton. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Creighton 
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ELBCTBICAL  ENGINEBBINO  (B.  E. ) 

PROPSSSOR  ANDBRSON 

Mr.  Hirsch  Mr.  Bbrrt 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

aEKBBAI^  STATSKSNT 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering  arc  two 
branches  of  the  profession  so  intimately  connected  in  modem  |>rmctice 
that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology to  recognize  this  fact  in  the  arrangement  of  courses.  To  this 
end  the  two  subjects  are  combined  in  a  single  course,  designated  the 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Course.  Opportunity  is  given. 
however,  to  the  student  who  desires  to  specialize  in  either  directkw 
by  means  of  electives  in  the  Senior  year. 

This  course  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  success  vrith  'which  our 
graduates  have  met  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

Instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Electricity  is  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  Department  of  Ph3rsics,  the  whole  of  the 
student's  time  in  this  department  being  given  to  the  study  of  the 
application  of  principles  to  engineering  problems. 

E  B  32,  L  82.     Applied  Electricity. 

This  is  a  short  descriptive  course  intended  for  students  in  engineer- 
ing courses  other  than  Mechanical  and  Electrical.  Fundamental 
principles  are  briefly  reviewed  and  descriptive  lectures  are  given  upoo 
the  more  essential  types  of  machines  and  apparatus.  The  Civil 
Engineer,  the  Chemical  Engineer,  and  the  Architect,  all  have  need 
at  times  of  a  knowledge  of  electrical  appliances,  and  this  course  is 
designed  to  help  meet  that  need. 

One  period  per  week  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work  in  which  the 
student  has  occasion  to  set  up  and  operate  the  more  common  types  of 
generators  and  motors,  to  make  efficiency  tests,  to  calibrate  watt- 
hour  meters,  to  inspect  and  test  out  wire  installations,  and  to  do 
other  work  of  like  character  which  will  serve  to  give  him  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  applications  of  electricity  in  his  special  line  of  work. 

Visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  various  electrical  plants  in  the  city. 

Gray,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Electrical  Engineering, 

Two  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Second  term. 
Juniors  in  Civil  and  Chemical  Engineering. 

E  E  84.    Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
This  forms  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  Electrical  Hngi- 
neering.     A  thorough  review  is  given  of  the  fundamental  principles 
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of  both  direct  and  alternating  currents  with  reference  to  their  practical 
application  to  engineering  problems.  The  essential  principles  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  modern  dynamo-electric  machinery,  in- 
cluding generators,  motors,  auxiliary  apparatus,  switch-boards,  etc., 
both  D.  C.  and  A.  C,  are  studied  with  the  view  of  giving  the  student 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  apparatus,  a  more  detailed  study  of 
'which  will  be  taken  up  later  on  in  the  course. 
«  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and  the 
solution  of  assigned  problems. 

Gray,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Four  hours  a  week.     Second  term.      Juniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Hlectrical  Engineering. 

S  B  41.    Direct  Current  Machinery. 

This  course  goes  more  intimately  into  the  details  of  design  and 
construction  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances,  and  takes  up 
certain  more  advanced  problems  which  were  not  touched  upon  in  the 
introductory  course. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical "  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

BB  L41.    Blectrical  Bngineering  Laboratory. 

Measurements  of  resistance,  calibration  of  instruments,  tests  of 
magnetic  materials,  operating  characteristics  of  D.  C.  generators  and 
motors,  efficiency  tests,  regulation  and  heat  tests. 

Karapetoff,  Experimental  Electrical  Engineering  ^  Vol.  I, 

Three  periods  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

E  B  42.    Alternating  Current  Machinery. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  problems  on  synchronous  generators  and 
motors,  transformers,  rotary  converters,  induction  motors,  single- 
phase  commutator  motors,  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 

Christie,  Electrical  Engineering. 

B  B  42.     Power  Plants  and  Tranaminsion  Lines, 

Ivay-out  of  machinery  and  appliances  for  power  plants,  construction 
of  transmission  lines,  calculation  of  regulation  of  long  line  and  similar 
problems. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

B  E  L42.    Blectrical  Bngineering  Laboratory. 

Experimental  study  of  circuits  containing  resistance,  inductance 
and  capacity,  determination  and  analysis  of  wave  forms,  operating 
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characteristics  of  synchronous  generators  and   motors,  rotary  cob- 
verters,  induction  motors,  efficiency  tests  of  transformers. 
Karapetoff,  Experimenizl  Electrical  Engineerings  Vols.  1  and  II 

E  B  1A2,    Electrical  Machine  Design. 

In  Older  to  insure  that  the  student  gets  a  thorough  grasp  of  fuoda- 
mental  principles  as  applied  to  details  of  construction,  and  also  to 
show  the  necessary  modifications  required  in  practice  and  based  v^om 
experience,  he  is  required  to  design  a  modem  direct  current  generatoc' 
and  a  transformer,  each  of  commercial  size. 

Gray,  Electrical  Machine  Design^  supplemented  by  other  treaties  oc 
design,  as  well  as  by  manufacturers*  bulletins  and  catalogs. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  aad 
Electrical  Engineering. 

£  £  44.  Electric  Railways,  Illumination  and  Photometry, 
Wireless  Telegraphy,  Telephone  Engineering^. 

The  above  named  subjects  are  merely  suggestive  and  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  student  who  may  desire  to  specialize  in  some  electrical 
line  not  taken  up  in  the  regular  course.  The  subject  to  be  given  in  any 
one  year  will  depend  upon  the  special  needs  of  the  student  electii^ 
the  course. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.     Elective. 

LABOBATOBIES 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  has  its  quarters  in  the 
new  Stanley  Thomas  Hall.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  lecture  room 
arid  office  of  the  professor.  The  lecture  room  is  equipped  with  water. 
gas  and  a  number  of  electrical  circuits  connected  to  the  distributioa 
board  in  the  main  laboratory.  Facilities  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  large  general  laboratory,  6o  by  6o  feet,  with 
cement  floor  and  concrete  piers  for  machinery.  The  windows  are  set 
high  up  in  the  walls  and  the  radiators  are  hung  from  the  ceiling  so 
that  the  floor  and  wall  space  is  entirely  unobstructed,  and  is  all 
available  for  mounting  apparatus  thereon. 

A  complete  system  of  distribution  is  provided  by  means  of  wiring 
conduits  laid  in  the  cement  floor,  and  the  circuits  all  terminate  at  a 
main  distribution  board.  The  board  is  provided  with  three  sets  of 
bus-bars  to  which  are  supplied  respectively  direct  current  at  125  volts, 
single-phase  current  at  115-230  volts,  and  three-phase  current  at 
240  volts. 
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Upon  this  same  floor  is  another  room,  25  by  60  feet,  which  is  used 
principally  for  calibration  of  instruments,  meter  testing,  magnetic  test- 
ing and  other  such  work.  This  room  is  also  providedwith  distribution 
board  and  conduits. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  number  of  standard  machines  in  sizes 
best  adapted  to  laboratory  work,  among  which  are  a  5-kilowatt  three- 
phase  generator,  two  2-kilowatt  three-phase  generators,  a  25-kilowatt 
single-phase  generator,  a  7.5  kilowatt  rotary  converter  with  special  set 
of  transformers,  several  squirrel-cage  induction  motors,  a  9  H.  P.  slip- 
ring  induction  motor  with  speed  control  rheostat,  a  number  of  trans- 
formers of  different  types  and  capacities,  two  Crocker- Wheeler  variable 
speed  motors  of  6  H.  P.  each,  a  Reliance  variable  speed  motor  of  10 
H.  P.,  a  G.  E.  7.5  H.  P.  motor,  two  small  compound  wound  generators 
with  complete  switchboard  equipment,  a  G.  E.  7-kilowatt  three-wire 
generator,  a  G.  E.  15-kilowatt  interchangeable  A.  C.  generator  and 
induction  motor. 

There  is  a  large  equipment  of  measuring  instruments  of  different 
types  and  capacities,  as  well  as  watt-hour  meters,  arc  lamps,  rheostats, 
storage  batteries  and  other  auxiliary  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  University  power  plant  is  available  for 
testing  and  experimental  purposes. 


HEAT  EXGINEEBINO  (H.  E.) 
Professor  Creighton  Professor  Robert 

Sub.  Assistant  Prof.  Lehde 
Stanley  T^mas  HalL 
HE  LSI.    Experimental  Engineering. 

Calibration  of  gages,  indicator  springs  thermometers,  planimeters, 

valve  setting  of  slide  valve  engines.     Getting  up  steam  in  steam 

boilers,  starting  and  stopping  engines,  operating  engines  and  boilers. 

Carpenter  and  Diederichs,  Experimental  Engineering, 

One  laboratory  period  and  one  lecture  a  week.     First  term.     All 

Engineering  Juniors,  Messrs.  Robert  and  Lbhde 

H  E  82.    Elementary  Thermodynamics. 

Discussion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics;  the  equation 
of  conditions  for  air  and  superheated  steam;  relations  between  tem- 
perature, volume,  pressure,  heat  and  work  for  changes  of  state;  indi- 
cators and  indicator  cards,  valve  setting,  Bilgram  and  Zeuner  valve 
diagrams. 
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Creighton,  The  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat  Motors. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term.     All  Engineering  Juniors. 

Mr.  Robert 

HE  42*  L42.     }     Experimental Bngineering". 

Valve  setting  of  engine,  experimental  study  of  efficiency  acd 
economy  of  steam,  gas,  and  hot  air  engines,  steam  turbine,  air  com- 
pressor, boilers,  pumps  of  various  types,  injector,  steam  calorimetcR. 
condenser,  etc.  Viscosity,  density,  flash  point,  and  coefficiait  cf 
friction  of  lubricating  oils.    Tests  of  power  plants  in  the  city. 

Carpenter  and  Diederichs,  Experimental  Engineering. 

One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  and  one  lecture  a  week.. 
Seniors  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Messrs.  Robert  and  Lehdb 

H  E  43.     Steam  Engines,  Turbines,  Refrigeration. 

A  continuation  of  H.  E.  32.  Entropy,  superheat,  Him*s  analysts; 
lajring-out  cards  for  compound  and  triple  expansion  engines  an-i 
pumps;  principles  of  fly-ball  governors,  shaft  governors;  balancii^ 
engines;  principles  of  compressed  air  engines,  refrigerating  machines 
gas  engines; calculation  of  dimension  of  air  pumps,  boiler  feed  pumps, 
centrifugal  pumps,  condensers,  feed  water  heaters. 

Creighton,  Steam  Engines  and  other  Heat  Motors. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Creighton 

H  E  45.     Steam  Boilers. 

The  principles  governing  the  design,  construction  and  maintenance 
of  steam  boilers.  The  formation  and  influence  of  scale,  its  prevention, 
removal,  etc.  Laws  governing  the  evolution  of  heat  and  its  transfer 
through  the  heating  surface  of  steam  boilers.    Smokeless  combustioc. 

Parsons,  Steam  Boilers.     Professor*s  Notes. 

Two  hours  a  week.       First    term.     Seniors  in   Mechanical  an 
Electrical  and  Chemical  Engineering.  Mr.  Robert 

H.  E.  47.    Evaporative  Machinery. 

(See  School  of  Chemical  Engineering,  page  172.) 

H  E  48.    Internal  Combustion  Engines. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  construction  and  operation  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines.  Gas  and  gasoline  engines  of  both  the  four  stroke 
cycle  and  two  stroke  cycle  are  tested  in  the  laboratory  of  exx>erimental 
engineering. 
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Streeter,  Internal  Combustion  Engines, 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Robert 

Gas  Engrine  Laboratory. 
There  are  several  gas  and  gasoline  engines  of  the  four  cycle  type, 
varying  from  \%,  to  12  H.  P.»  and  a  10  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  of  the 
two  cycle  type,  There  are  two  hot  air  engines  of  different  make. 
This  equipment  is  located  in  the  Experimental  Engineering  Laboratory 
in  the  Engineering  Building. 

Fuel  Testing  Laboratory. 
This  laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Stanley  Thomas  Hall 
and  contains  a  Junker's  Calorimeter  for  determining  the  heat  value  of 
gas  and  gasoline;  a  Parr  Calorimeter  for  determining  the  heat  value  of 
coals  and  fuel  oils;  an  Orsat  apparatus  for  flue-gas  analysis  and  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  proximate  analysis  of  coals. 

Lubricants  Testing  Laboratory. 
This  laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Stanley  Thomas  Hall 
and  contains  the  necessary  apparatus  for  making  the  usual  physical 
tests  of  lubricants.  The  equipment  includes:  a  Thurston  oil  testing 
machine,  driven  by  a  variable  speed  motor,  viscosimeters  of  the  Car- 
penter and  Stormer  types,  and  apparatus  for  determining  the  flash  and 
burning  point  of  oils. 

Steam  Engineering  Laboratory. 

For  the  study  of  steam  engineering  there  are  available:  the  exten- 
sive steam  plant  of  the  University;  an  experimental  boiler  arranged 
for  forced,  induced  and  natural  draft  and  equipped  for  using  coal  or 
fuel  oil;  a  40  H.  P.  Corliss  engine  and  a  50  H.  P.  high  speed  engine  of 
the  shaft  governor  type,  equipped  with  an  Alden  brake.  A  condenser 
is  used  with  either  of  these  engines. 

There  are  also  a  20  H.  P.  slide  valve  engine  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
l/aboratory;  a  vertical  6  H.  P.  engine,  largely  built  by  students,  and  a 
small  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine.  A  small  condenser  is  used  with  the 
small  engine  or  with  the  turbine  when  they  are  tested.  An  air  com- 
pressor, injectors,  calorimeters  of  the  throttling  and  separating  types, 
gages,  dynamometers  and  other  instruments  are  provided  for  use 
in  testing. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  MBOHANICS  (M.  and  M.) 

Professor  A.  B.  Dinwiddib  Professor  Robekt 

Professor  Creighton  Associate  Professor  Mesctst 

Professor  Anderson  Sub.  Assistant  Prof.  Lehoe 

Professor  Wm.  Dinwiddie  Mr.  Bagot 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

Mathematics.     (See  General  Courses,  page  129.) 

M  and  M  81,  82.    Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Qr^phics. 

All  structures,  whether  they  are  partly  in  motion,  as  in  machiBerr. 
or  entirely  quiescent,  as  in  the  case  of  roofs,  bridges,  buildings  cc 
f  dimdations,  are  composed  of  elements  that  are  subjected  either  to  piiL. 
thrust,  bending,  torsion,  or  a  combination  of  two  of  these.  The  sob- 
ject  deals  with  the  application  of  the  laws  governing  the  design  of 
such  elements,  so  that  they  may  have  the  proper  shape  and  dimen- 
sions to  secure  sufficient  rigidity  and  strength  to  perform  their  it- 
quired  office  economically.  The  Cambria  Handbook  is  used  as  1 
text-book  and  students  are  required  to  pick  out  beams,  girders,  col 
umns,  etc.,  from  its  tables;  design  skeleton  steel  floors  and  columns,  etc 

Analysis  of  the  stresses  in  roof  and  bridge  trusses  under  dead  wind 
loads  by  the  force  polygon.  Application  of  the  equilibrium  poly^or 
to  the  discussion  of  beams  and  girders. 

Boyd,  Strength  0/  Materials',  Ketchum,  Mill Buildine';  Cambiia, 
Handbook;  Holcomb,  Graphical  Statics, 

Four  times  a  week  first  term.  Three  times  a  week  second  tcnm. 
All  Juniors  in  Engineering  and  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  Creighton 

M  and  M  L32.    Testing  Materials. 

Experimental  study  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  steel  and  wood  ir 
tension,  compression  and  cross-bending;  of  cement  and  concrete  is 
tension  or  compression. 

Carpenter  8l  Diederichs,  Experimental  Engineering. 

One  laboratory  period  and  one  lecture  hour  a  week.  Second  term. 
All  Engineering  Juniors.  MESSRS.  Robert  and  Lehde 

M  and  M  33.    Analytical  Mechanics. 

This  course  is  supplementary  to  Dynamics  given  in  the  Physics 
Course,  and  is  preparatory  to  the  general  engineering  courses  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical 
bearings  of  fundamental  mechanical  principles,  and  these  prindpkf 
are  illustrated  by  the  solution  of  many  practical  problems. 

Three  hours  a  week.      First  term.    All  Engineering  Juniors. 

Mr.  Anderson 
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Mechanics  of  Katerials  Ijaboratory. 

For  the  experimental  study  of  the  strength  of  materials  there  are 
available  a  Riehle  Brothers*  autographic  testing  machine  of  100,000 
pounds  capacity  in  tensile  or  compressive  tests,  and  provided  with 
supports  for  testing  long  beams  in  cross-bending;  an  Olsen  torsion  test- 
ing machine  for  specimens  up  to  five  feet  in  length  and  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter.  Tests  are  made  in  tension  and  in  torsion  of 
steel,  wrought,  and  cast  iron.  Characteristic  stress-strain  diagrams  are 
obtained  by  means  of  accurate  reading  instruments  for  measuring 
strain.     These  machines  are  located  in  the  Engineering  Building. 

Cement  Testing  Laboratory. 
The  Cement  Laboratory  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Stanley 
Thomas  Hall  and  is  provided  with  a  Fairbanks  testing  machine,  Vicat 
needle,  sieves,  molds  and  all  accessories  required  in  conducting  tests 
of  cements.  Commercial  work  in  cement  testing  is  carried  on  in  the 
same  laboratory. 

MECHANIC  ABTS  (M.  A. ) 
Professor  Robkrt  Mr.  Hustedt 

Engineering  Building. 
MA  11.     Technical  Instruction. 

This  course  deals  (a)  with  the  character  of  wood-working  tools, 
their  care  and  uses;  (b)  with  a  study  of  woods,  tree  growth,  the  man- 
uf rcture  of  lumber  and  of  shop  processes  from  the  sorting  of  rough 
lumber  to  the  nnished  product.  As  often  as  time  permits,  visits  will 
be  made  to  wood- working  factories. 

Text-books:  Goss,  Bench-work  in  Wood;  Golden,  Exercises  in  Wood- 
turning, 

One  hour  a  week.    First  Term.     All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Hustedt 

MA  Lll.     Carpentry  and  Wood-Turning. 

The  bench-work  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises,  calling  for  the  use 
of  the  common  wood -working  hand  tools.  Advanced  work  (such  as 
cabinet  making)  involving  the  use  of  machinery,  will  be  given  to 
students  whenever  possible. 

The  wood-turning  course  gives  the  student  familiarity  with  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  It  is  divided  into  two  distinct  phases.  In  the  first 
the  student  acquires  skill  in  the  use  of  wood- working  tools;  in  the 
second,  he  is  given  the  rudiments  of  design.  Suitable  objects  in 
mahogany  will  be  turned  and  polished. 
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Text-books:    Goss,  Bench-work  in   Wood;  Golden,    Exercises  /■ 
IVood-tuming. 
Two  periods  a  week.     First  Term.     All  Engineering  Fre^unen. 

Mr.  Hustedt 
MA  12.    Teclinical  Instruction. 

Pattern- making:  Lectures  on  the  correct  methods  of  selecting  stock, 
of  laying  out  working  drawings  and  in  building  up  patterns  and  core 
boxes  of  all  kinds. 

Foundry:  Lectures  on  molding,  snap  work,  floor  and  crane  work, 
operation  of  a  cupola,  and  on  the  mixing  of  metals.  Visits  to  foond- 
ries  will  be  made  as  often  as  time  permits. 

Text-book:  International  Text-books,  Text-book  of  EUtneniary 
Pattern-making  and  Foundty  Practice, 

One  hour  a  week.     Second  term.     All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Hustkdt 

MA  LI  2.    Pattern-Making  and  Foundry  Work, 

This  course  includes  instruction  and  practice  in  making  patterns 
and  core-boxes  for  various  machinery  castings,  making  the  cores  and 
the  castings  in  the  foundry',  and  mixing  and  melting  metals  in  the 
cupola  and  crucible  furnace. 

All  work  is  done  from  drawings  and  blue-prints. 

Two  periods  a  week.      Second  Term.     All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Hustedt 
M  A  22      I       Technical  Instruction. 

Lectures  on  the  management  of  iron  in  forging,  the  proper  heats  for 
various  kinds  of  work,  the  correct  method  of  making  the  different 
welds,  and  the  several  ways  of  case-hardening,  the  injurious  effects <^ 
overheating  steel,  the  proper  methods  of  hardening  and  tempering  the 
different  kinds  of  steel,  and  the  straightening  of  hardened  tools.* 

Text-book:    Bacon's  Forge  Practice, 

One  hour  a  week.  First  or  second  term.  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering. 

MA  L22   }  ^^^?^Sr  and  Tool-Making. 

This  course  includes  exercises  in  heating,  bending,  drawing,  up-set- 
ting, shaping,  twisting,  and  welding,  and  in  case-hardening,  anneal- 
ing steel,  forging,  hardening,  and  tempering  tools.  All  work  is  done 
from  blue-prints. 

Three  periods  a  week.  First  or  Second  term.  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Hustedt 
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M  A  24     }  ^^^^^^^^^  Instruction. 

Lectures  on  the  proper  speeds  of  shafting,  the  proper  feeds  and 
speeds  for  the  machining  of  different  metals,  the  proper  shape  and  use 
of  cutting  tools. 

Text-book:    Leonard,  Machine-Shop  Tools  and  Methods. 

One  hour  a  week.  First  or  second  term.  Sophomores  in  Mechani- 
cal and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Hustkdt 

M  A  L24  }  Machine-Tool  Work. 

Exercises  in  chipping,  filing,  and  scraping,  Such  as  facing  valves, 
making  face-plates,  and  fitting  parts  of  machinery;  machine  work  in 
turning,  facing,  boring,  planing,  drilling,  and  thread-cutting.  All  work 
is  done  from  drawings. 

Three  periods  a  week.  First  or  Second  term.  Sophomores  in  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Hustedt 

M  A  32,  L32  MetaUogrraphy. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  Ferrus  Alloys  by  physical  and 
microscopic  methods.  Low  Carbon  Steels,  Alloy  Steels,  Common 
Crucible  Steels  and  Basic  Pig  Irons  will  be  studied  with  reference  to 
their  internal  structure. 

Experiments  will  be  conducted  to  determine  and  illustrate  the 
effect  of  various  heat  treatments  upon  these  metals.  The  results 
obtained  will  be  checked,  particularly  by  comparing  the  sample  used 
with  standard  metallurgical  specimens.  Microphotographs  will  be 
taken  of  the  specimens  and  comparisons  made  with  numerous  standard 
plates  of  work  performed  by  scientists  in  this  field  of  research. 

The  laboratory  periods  will  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
specimens  for  heat  treatment,  physical  tests  and  the  preparation  and 
examination  of  microsections. 

The  lectures  will  deal  principally  with  the  methods  of  manufacture 
of  the  various  alloys  to  be  investigated  and  a  study  of  the  physical 
changes  which  occur  during  the  necessary  heat  treatments  of  the 
manufacturing  operations. 

One  lecture,  two  laboratory  periods.  Second  term.  Juniors  in 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Robert 

Metallography  Laboratories 

The  laboratories  are  fitted  up  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  the 
preparation  and  testing  of  the  specimens  together  with  the  following 
special  equipment:     A  Hoskins  recalescent  outfit,  a  large  electric 
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furnace  for  experimental  purposes,  a  large  National  Apfdimce  Can- 
pany  gas  furnace,  a  standard  pyrometer  equipment  for  furnace  vori 
two  polishing  outfits  for  micro5)ections,  a  photogra|^c  appantoi  kr 
micropbotographs,  six  microscopes  fitted  up  for  metaliograi^j,  accc- 
plete  Scimatico  collection  of  metallographic  standards  with  dienktl 
analysis  of  microphotographs  and  history  of  heat  treatment. 

There  are  numerous  lantern  slides  showing  the  various  methods  of 
manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  together  with  views  of  nnmeroos  mkio- 
sections  showing  the  result  of  the  heat  treatment  of  various  tlk^ 
There  is  also  a  large  stock  of  special  mixture  alloys  for  research  work. 

Mechanic  Arts  Laboratories. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  Laboratories  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  fullj 
equipped.  They  are  operated  by  electricity  from  the  Univeratr 
Power  Plant. 

The  Carpentry  Laboratory  is  furnished  with  28  independen: 
benches,  each  supplied  with  a  set  of  all  the  tools  necessary.  The 
Wood-Turning  and  Pattern-Making  Laboratory  is  provided  with  ^ 
lathes,  a  band-saw,  grindstone,  a  large  pattern-maker's  UthCt  * 
jointing  and  hand  planing-machine,  a  double  revolving  ditnlar 
sawing-machine,  an  automatic  cutting-off  saw,  a  mortise-machine 
a  tenoning-machine,  a  No.  16  edger,  and  a  No.  t26  leaner  93A 
matcher,  and  one  knife  grinder. 

The  Forging  Laboratory  contains  one  10  H.  P.  Westingboase 
electric  motor,  by  which  the  fan  and  line-shafting  are  driven,  U 
forges  with  fan  blast,  the  same  number  of  anvils  with  complete  sets 
of  blacksmith's  tools,  and  a  Justice  power  trip-hammer.  The  Foaihl- 
ing  Laboratory  contains  a  cupola  furnace  of  the  capacity  o(  ^oco 
pounds  per  hour,  a  core  oven,  a  No.  a  B.  and  S.  rattler,  a  moulding 
floor  20x40  feet,  flasks,  tools,  etc. 

The  Machine-Tool  Laboratory  contains  a  10  H.  P.  Siemens  4 
Halske  electric  motor,  by  which  the  machinery  is  usually  driven,  the 
steam  engine  of  20  H.  P.  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
three  drill-presses,  two  planers,  two  shapers,  an  emery  wheel.  » 
buffing  wheel,  a  No.  4  wet  drill-grinder,  ten  engine  lathes,  six  speei 
lathes,  14  vise  benches,  a  large  universal  milling-machine  with  slottiiig 
attachment  (Brown  and  Sharp),  and  a  Greenfield  grinding-maduDe- 
At  one  end  of  the  Machine-Tool  Laboratory  and  between  it  and  the 
Pattern-Making  Laboratory,  is  located  the  tool-room  and  storc-rooni 
for  supplies. 

In  the  classes  in  Technical  Instruction  constant  use  is  made  of  the 
electric  lantern  and  reflectoscope  for  demonstration  purposes. 
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Cniemistry.  See  Chem*  ii,  12,  Lii,  L12  and  22,  pages  128  and  170. 

Sngliflh.     See  English,  11,  12,  21,  22,  page  129. 

Hydraulics.    See  Hy  E.  41.  page  159. 

Mathematics.    See  Math.  11,  13,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  129. 

Physical  Traixiing.    See  page  130. 

Physics.     See  Physics,  21,  22;  L21,  L22,  31,  L31;  page  132. 

Surveying.    See  S  L24,  page  164. 
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SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENOINEEBTN^O 


GENEBAIi   STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  courses  which  are  planned 
with  the  idea  of  giving  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles 
necessary  for  a  broad  training  in  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineering. 

This  profession  compi  ises  the  survey,  location  and  construction  ci 
roads;  railroads,  canals  and  water  works;  the  construction  of  fo«mda> 
tions  under  water  and  on  land,  and  of  superstructures  and  tnnnels; 
the  survey,  improvement  and  protection  of  coasts  and  the  rcgnlatioo 
of  rivers,  harbors  and  lakes;  the  astronomical  determination  oi 
geographical  co-ordinates  for  geodetic  and  other  purposes;  the  appli- 
cation of  mechanics,  graphical  statics  and  descriptive  geometry  to  the 
construction  of  various  kinds  of  arches  and  girders;  the  drainage  of  dis- 
tricts, the  sewers  of  towns  and  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  land: 
the  design,  construction,  application  and  tests  of  hydraulic  and  electric 
motors  and  of  steam  engines;  the  preparation  of  drawings,  plans  and 
estimates  of  costs,  and  specifications;  the  proper  inspection  and  tests 
of  the  materials  used  in  construction. 

//  is  worth  noting  that  the  general  course  in  Civil  Engineering 
offers  a  good  training  for  a  business  career  and  is  taken  by  many  teko 
do  not  intend  to  follow  the  Civil  Engineering  profession. 

This  School  occupies  commodious  quarters  in  the  Engineering 
buildings.  Its  drafting,  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  are  modern 
and  up  to  date,  being  equipped  for  the  purposes  for  which  ther 
are  used. 

The  library  of  the  School  contains  the  best  books  and  periodicals 
covering  the  field  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  is  constantly  being 
added  to.  The  bound  volumes  of  the  various  engineering  societies, 
such  as  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  American  Society  of  Testing  Materials  and 
others  are  of  great  value.  A  well  selected  collection  of  blue-prints 
furnished  by  contractors,  engineers  and  architects  is  available  for 
use  in  connection  with  studies  in  design. 

There  are  available  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  School  three 
large  drafting  rooms  with  unexcelled  illumination  through  overhead 
skylights  and  side  windows.  The  drafting  tables  range  from  the 
usual  size  to  those  large  enough  to  accommodate  large  railroad  maps. 
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Tlie  instrumental  equipment  for  surveying  consisting  of  compasses, 
sextants,  levels,  transits,  plane  tables,  etc,,  is  exceptionally  good  and 
comprehensive. 

In  addition  to  the  training  derived  from  the  use  of  the  drafting 
rooms  and  instruments  above  mentioned,  the  student  is  trained  in 
numerous  laboratories  with  special  equipment,  whose  description  will 
be  given  in  detail  under  the  title  of  the  departmeats  concerned. 

To  afford  practical  experience  in  the  field  operations  relating  to 
Topographic  and  Railroad  Suryeying,  the  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing maintains  a  Camp  of  Practice,  This  camp  is  near  Gurley,  East 
Feliciana  Parish,  on  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  New  Orleans.  Here  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  are  available,  which,  on  account  of  their  va- 
ried topographic  features  (comprising  hills,  streams,  well  cleared 
fields,  and  open  woods)  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  student. 

At  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  the  student  is 
required  to  spend  not  less  than  fifteen  days  at  the  camp  where, 
through  long  working  hours  and  under  exacting  requirements,  he 
makes  topographic  and  railroad  surveys  surrounded  by  the  actual 
conditions  that  confront  the  civil  engineer  in  the  field. 

The  graduate  in  Civil  Engineering  has  a  broad  course  chosen  from  a 
number  of  schools.  In  addition  to  work  in  the  departments  of  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  physics  and  electricity,  he  is  trained  in  each  of  tlie 
following  departments  scheduled: 


Ssrmbol 


CIVIL  ENGINEEBING  COUBSEf 
FBBSHMAN  7EAB 

II  12  General  Chemistry 

II  L  12  GenU  Chem.  Lab.  Qual.  Analy. 

II  L  12  Mechanical  Drawing 

II  12  Comp.  and  Rhetoric,  Am.  Lit 

II  12  Algebra,  Spher.  Trig > 

13  14  Plane  Trig.,  Anal.  Geom j 

II  12  Technical  Instruction 

II  L  12  Carpentry  and  Pattern  Making, 

Foundry 

II  L  12  Physical  Training 


*  For  significance  of  Symbols,  seepage  138. 
fSubject  to  proposed  changes. 


Chem. 

Chem. 

L 

D&D 

L 

English 

Math. 

Math. 

MA 

MA 

L 

Phy.  T 

L 

I 

II 

1 

J 

8 

8 

3 

3 

5 

5 

I 

I 

2 

2 

1 

1 

20 
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A&O 

21 

Chem. 

21 

D  &D 

22 

D  &D 

L   22 

English 

21 

22 

Math. 

21 

22 

Math. 

24 

Physics 

21 

22 

Physics 

L  21 

L  22 

S 

L2I 

S 

L   26 

L   20 


aOPHOMOBB  TBAB 

I  n 

History  of  Arch.  &  Ornament 2 

Technology  of  Materials 2 

Descriptive  Geometry 2 

Desc.  Geom.  Drawing 2 

Argumentation,  Public  Speak 'g            2  2 

Anal.  Geom.  Diff.  Calculus \ 

Integral  Calculus „  ..  I             5  5 

Mechanics  and  Heat 3  3 

Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.. .             8  % 

Plane  Surveying S 

Higher  Surveying  &  Astron'y..         8 

18  19 
Vacation  Camp  Survey.      Two  weeks  in  field 


B&S 

L32 

D&D 

31 

English 

32 

EE 

32 

EE 

L32 

H  E 

L,V 

HE 

32 

M&M 

31 

32 

M&M 

1^32 

M&M 

33 

Physics 

31 

Physics 

L31 

RR 

L32 

S 

I.  31 

RR 


L30 


JTJNIOB 

Structural  Details     8 

Kinematics 2 

Adv.  Oral  Composition  3 

Applied  Electricity 2 

Applied  Electricity 1 

Experimental  Engineering 2 

Element.  Thermodynamics 3 

Mech.  of  Mats,  ana  Graphics ....  4       3 

Testing  Materials 2 

Anal3rtical  Mechanics 3 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 3 

Electrical  Measurements 8 

Railroad  Engineering 3 

Topographical  Drawmg 8 

19      19 

Railroad  Vacation  Camp  Survey.  Two  Weeks 


B&S 

41 

B&S 

43 

B&S 

45 

B&S 

L  48 

CL 

41 

42 

HyE 

41 

HyE 

42 

ME 

42 

ME 

1.46 

RR 

I.  41 

SBNIOR  TBAB 

Reinforced  Concrete 

Foundations „. 

Stresses  in  Framed  Structures.... 

Bridge  Design 

Commercial  Law 

Hydraulics 

Irrigation  and  Drainage 

Municipal  Engineering 

Engineering  Design 

R.  R.  Mapping  and  Earthwork.. 


3 
3 

4 

2 
4 


8 


5 

a 

3 

4 

4 


19     18 
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:bkii>ge  and  stbttctubal  ENanrasBiKa  (b.  a  s.) 

Professor  Dbrickson 
Engineering  Building 

S  and  S  Iid2.    Structural  Details. 

The  application  of  mechanics  to  the  design  of  heavy  timber  framing; 
-plane  and  table  fish-plate  joints  subject  to  high  tensile  stresses;  the 
•complete  detailed  design  of  a  wooden  roof  truss  with  bill  of  material. 
T*lie  object  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  economical  and  scientific 
<].esigning  of  wooden  structures. 

American  Civil  Engineers  Pocket-book,  and  Lecture  Notes. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Second  term.     Juniors  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. Mr.  Dbrickson 
B  and  B  41.    Reinforced  Concrete. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  rational 
<iesign  of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  At  each  exercise  an 
example  is  worked  which  takes  about  an  hour.  The  problems  are  so 
arranged  that  they  bring  out  the  most  important  parts  of  the  lesson. 
The  results  of  tests  are  gone  over  and  compared  with  the  determina- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  theory. 

Hool  and  Johnson,  Concrete  Engineers  Handbook. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.    Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Dbrickson 
B  and  8  48.    Foundations. 

The  materials  used  and  the  theories  involved  in  foundations  and 
masonry  construction  are  covered  by  recitations,  lectures,  and  reports 
prepared  by  the  student  from  assigned  references.  Foundations,  re- 
taining walls,  piers,  abutments,  and  the  elastic  arch  are  studied  as 
extensively  as  the  time  will  permit. 

For  cement  testing,  etc.,  see  M.  &  M.  L32. 

Baker,  American  Civil  Engineers  Pocket-book  and  Lecture  Notes, 
Three  hours  a  week.     First  term.     Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Dbrickson 
B  and  8  45.  8tree8efl  in  Framed  8tructure8. 
The  determination  of  dead  loads,  live  panel  loads,  loading  caused 
by  wheel  concentration;  dead,  live,  initial  impact,  maximum  and 
minimum  stresses  are  taken  up  in  relation  to  roofs  and  bridges.  A 
problem  taken  from  actual  practice  is  solved  at  each  recitation.  In 
addition  to  the  recitations  each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  report 
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giving  the  loading  and  all  stresses  in  an  assigned  raflroad  bridge  tiaE. 
This  report  is  used  in  Course  B.  and  S.  L48,  Brid^  Design,  of  tk 
second  term.  Both  graphic  and  analytical  methods  involring  tis 
use  of  influence  lines  are  employed,  one  method  being  used  to  ched 
the  other. 

Kirkham,  Structural  Engineering, 

Four  periods  a  week.     First  term.     Seniors  in  Civil  HngineeriBg. 

Mr.    DKRICKS05 

B  and  S  L48.    Bridge  Designi. 

A  complete  design  is  made  of  the  curved  top  chord,  pin  connecttd. 
railroad  bridge  begun  in  Course  B.  arid  S.  45.  General  drawings  and 
an  estimate  of  weight  is  required.  Particular  attention  is  paid  e- 
the  modem  methods  of  design. 

Kirkham,  Structural  Engineering, 

Five  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Civil  Bngineeriaf 
Mr.  Dericksox 

COMMSBCIAL  LAW  (C  L) 

Professor  Schwarz. 

C  L  41,  42. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  Commercial  Law  is  to  expound  aud 
illustrate  those  phases  of  law  which  most  frequently  come  home  to  the 
engineer.  The  course  is  not  intended  to  make  lawyers,  but  in  it  1^ 
principles  will  be  explained  and  illustrated  so  that  those  entering  the 
engineering  profession  will  be  better  able  to  decide  matters  of  \tpL 
character.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  law  itself,  which  will  be 
of  direct  and  immediate  practical  value,  there  should  come  from  the 
discussion  of  legal  doctrines  a  stimulated  intellectual  activity,  and  a 
clear  and  concise  method  of  stating  facts  and  discussing  principles 
that  will  be  generally  helpful  in  business  relations,  and  will  be  par- 
ticularly so  when  the  engineer  is  called  upon  to  consult  with  his 
attorney  in  matters  requiring  expert  opinion.  With  such  objects 
in  view,  and  with  a  desire  to  reach  the  larger  subjects  of  interest 
and  of  value  to  the  engineer,  the  course  will  comprehend  a  discussioB 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  following  subjects:  Contracts;  Sales; 
Agency;  Negotiable  Instruments;  Partnerships;  Corporations;  Carriers; 
and  Bankruptcy. 

Incidental  topics  in  other  branches  of  the  law,  and  matters  comiog 
under  special  legislative  acts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Employer*^ 
Liability  Act,  will  be  considered  and  explained. 

Wednesday  nights,  from  8  to  9:45,  at  the  Association  of  Commerce. 
Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering  and  in  Architecture. 
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DRAWING  AND  DESIGN  (D  &  D) 

PROFBSSOR  DERICKSON  MR.   TeTB 

Engimering  Building, 

I>  and  DLll,  LI 2.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

Tbis  course  extends  through  both  terms.  It  is  intended  for  those 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience  in  drafting. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  afford  training,  by  instruction  and 
practice,  which  will  enable  the  student  to  make  a  neat,  well-lettered 
tracing  from  a  previously  prepared  working  drawing,  made  in  pencil 
to  scale,  of  some  form  of  engineering  construction. 

The  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  drafting  instru- 
ments and  other  essential  equipment. 

French,  Engineering  Drawing. 

Three  periods  a  week.    Both  terms.     All  Engineering  Freshmen. 

Messrs.  Dbrickson  and  Tbte 


HYDBATJIilO  ENGINEEBING  (Hy.  E). 

Professor  Gregory  Professor  Robert 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall  and  Engineering  Building. 

Hy.  E.  41    Hydraulics. 

The  course  in  Hydraulics  covers  the  fundamental  theories  of  Hydro- 
statics and  Hydromechanics.  The  subject-matter  includes  the  flow 
of  water  through  orifices,  nozzles,  weirs,  pipes  and  channels.  The 
fundamental  theories  of  hydraulic  motors  are  investigated.  Numerous 
practical  problems  are  solved  by  the  student. 

Merriman,  Hydraulics. 

Four  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Robert 

Hy.  E  42.    Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

This  course  combines  the  fundamental  principles  of  Hydraulics 
with  those  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

The  meaning  and  extent  of  irrigation  are  investigated  in  their 
general  application  to  arid  countries.  The  introduction  of  irrigation 
into  humid  countries  is  studied  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  irrigation  of  rice  and  of  other  crops  grown  in  this 
locality.  The  amount  of  water  required  for  different  crops  is  discus.«ed, 
as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  applying  water. 

The  problem  of  drainage  is  studied  in  its  general  application  to 
irrigated  lands,  as  well  as  in  humid  countries,  and  particular  attention 
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is  given  to  the  local  problem  of  draining  the  wet  prairie  \m:^  i 
Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  Coast. 

Both  irrigation  and  drainage,  as  practiced  in  this  sectioi  d  ^ 
country,  involve  pumping  plants  capable  of  handling  large  votes 
of  water.    The  problems  of  the  capacity  and  type  of  macbiaerj  met 
in  pumping  plants,  the  proper  size  and  section   of  canals  and  &cte 
are  taken  up  in  concrete  form  and  the  first  cost  of   machineiy  aia 
excavating  canals  investigated,  in  connection  with  the  cost  oC  an- 
tenance  to  determine  the  design  that  will  be  most  economicd  "s^iB 
all  these  factors  are  considered. 

Wilson,  Irrigation  Engineering, 

Elliott,  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.     Seniors  in  Civil  Enginceric^ 

Ms..   ROBEST 

Hydraidic  Laboratory 

The  Hydraulic  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  following  appantv: 
Two  centrifugal  pumps,  arranged  with  d3mamon]eters  for  tesdag: 
Venturi  meter,  Pitot  tubes,  current  meter,  water  meters  of  varioBj 
makes  and  types,  weirs,  nozzles,  injectors,  hydraulic  rams,  centrifo^ 
pumps,  impulse  wheels,  and  pipes  for  the  study  of  the  loss  of  hcsd 
due  to  friction.  Work  involving  the  use  of  current  meter  and  Pttat 
tube  is  sought  outside  the  Laboratory  in  connection  with  tests  d 
pumping  plants.    Current  meter  rating  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work. 

A  tank  at  an  elevation  of  50  feet  and  of  50,000  gallons  capadty  is 
available  for  hydraulic  experiments. 

New  apparatus  is  being  added  from  time  to  time  by  purchase,  br 
gifts  and  by  the  work  of  the  mechanician  in  carrying  oat  designs  to  & 
our  peculiar  needs.  The  equipment  is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  ii- 
struction.  Considerable  use  is  made  of  the  apparatus  in  practical 
commercial  testing,  thus  bringing  the  students  in  contact  with  the 
actual  problems  of  engineering. 

The  experiments  in  the  Hydraulic  Laboratwy  are  arranged  witk 
three  purposes  in  view: 

1.  To  demonstrate  theory; 

2.  To  obtain  constants  which,  applied  to  theoretical  conditions,  wiD 
give  practical  results; 

3.  To  furnish  experience  in  handling  the  instruments  and  solving 
the  problems  of  hydraulic  engineering  in  accordance  with  the  best 
methods. 

Calibrations  are  made  of  altitude  gages,  nozeles,  Venturi  meter, 
weire,  water  meters  of  various  makes  and  cturent  meters.     In  making 
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r  irr:;  lese  calibrations,  students  become  acquainted  with  the  most  approved 
lethods  of  measuring  water,   and  with  the  fundamental  theories 
b  px:i  ivolved. 

^.v^  :  Kfficiency  tests  are  made  of  hydraulic  rams,  centrifugal  pumps, 
s.-r^r. -mumping  engines  and  impact  water  wheels. 

^  *3:     For  testing  the  hydraulic  rams,  means  are  provided  for  varying  the 
i"^  5  iupply  head  through  a  wide  range.    The  two  centrifugal  pumps  are 
■-:^:r>rovided  with  transmission  dynamo-meters  and  other  accessories  for 
„  -  vcesting. 

Experiments  are  made  to  determinue  the  loss  of  head  due  to  water 
flowing  in  pipes  of  various  materials  and  of  varying  degree  of  rough- 
'*'      ness  of  interior  surface. 

Traverses  are  made  of  a  pipe,  using  a  Pitot  tube  to  determine  mean 

velocity  and  the  shape  of  the  velocity  curve. 

^  In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  laboratory,  commercial  tests  of  power 

-     plants  are  often  made  by  students  under  the  direction  of  their  in- 

:-•    stnictors.     Pumping  plants  are  tested,  involving  the  measurement  of 

r     water  by  means  of  current  meters  or  Pitot  tube,  as  well  as  the  meas- 

.    urement  of  power  input  and  all  other  quantities  required  in  a  complete 

test  of  the  plant. 


MT7NICIPAI.  ENGINEEBING  (M.  E). 

Professor  Dbrickson  Mr.  

Engineering  Building. 

M  E  42.    Municipal  Engineering. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  three  subjects:  Roads,  Streets  and  Pave- 
ments— Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal — Water  Supply. 

Koads,  Streets  and  Pavements:  Recitations  and  problems  re- 
lating to  their  location  and  construction,  with  a  study  of  the  materials 
and  methods  employed. 

Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal:  The  recitations  take  up  the  fun- 
damental principles  involved  in  the  design  of  sewers  and  sewage  dis- 
posal plants.  Computations  and  plans  are  made  for  a  sewerage  and 
drainage  system  for  a  small  town. 

Water  Supply:  Recitations  and  problems  taking  up  the  sources  of 
water  supply,  rainfall,  evaporation,  flow  of  streams,  and  the  works 
for  collecting,  purifying  and  conveying  water.  Each  student  is  as- 
signed certain  data  from  which  he  must  prepare  the  drawing^  and 
make  the  computations  for  a  water  supply  and  distributing  system 
for  a  small  town. 
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Lecture  Notes.  Marston,  Sewers  and  Drains;  Byrne.  Modem 
Road  Construction, 

Reference  Books:  Turneaure  and  Russell,  Public  Water  Supply; 
Polwell,  Sewerage;  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  American  Sewerage  Practice^ 
Vols.  I,  II  and  III;  Merriman,  Civil  En^neers  Packet  Book. 

Four  hours  a  week.    Second  term.    Seniors  in   Civil   Engineering. 

Mr.  

M  E  L46.     Sngineering'  Design. 

This  course  is  to  test  the  ability  of  the  student  to  make  an  in- 
dependent design  of  some  engineering  structure,  such  as  a  reinforced 
concrete  arch,  or  structure,  involving  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
courses  previously  studied.  Reports,  drawings  and  estimates  are  re- 
quired. 

Four  periods  a  week.    Second  term.    Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  Dbricksok 


BAILBOAD  ENOINBEBING  (B.  B.) 

Propbssor  Dbrickson  Mr.' 

Engineering  Building. 

B  B  L80.    Bailroad  Vacation  Camp  Survey. 

Not  less  than  fifteen  days  are  spent  at  the  Camp  of  Practice 
near  Gurley,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana,  where  a  nigged 
topography  is  available.  A  reconnaisance  and  preliminary  survey 
are  made  and  a  map  plotted  from  the  data  obtained.  Projected  loca- 
tions are  made  on  this  map,  a  profile  and  estimate  made  for  each,  and 
a  final  location  staked  out  in  the  field  and  its  cross-sections  obtained. 

Twelve  working  days  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  Juniors  in 
Civil  Engineering.  Mbssrs  Dbrickson  and 

B  B  L  82.    Bailroad  Surveying. 

The  recitations  take  up  reconnaisance,  preliminary  and  final  loca- 
tion surveys.  Problems  on  the  circular  and  spiral  curves,  turnouts, 
connecting  tracks  and  crossings,  are  solved  in  the  class  room  and 
staked  out  in  the  field.      (See  also  Courses  R  R  L30  and  RR  Ml)- 

Webb,  Railroad  Construction. 

Three  periods  a  week.   Second  term.    Juniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  

B  B  L41.    Bailroad  Mapping  and  Earthwork. 

A  map  is  made  from  the  data  obtained  on  the  Railroad  VacatioD 
Camp  Survey.  Projected  locations  are  made  on  this  map  and  a  profile 
and  estimate  made.  Prom  the  cross-sectioning  notes  obtained  in 
camp,  quantities  are  computed  by  different  formulas  and  the  Mass 
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Diagram  applied  in  balancing  cut  and  fill.  The  grades  of  the  street 
of  a  town  with  rugged  topog^phy  are  adjusted  and  the  earthwork 
computed. 

Webb,  Railroad  Construction, 

La  vis.  Railroad  Location  Surveys  and  Estimates. 

Three  periods  a  week.    First  term.    Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  


SUBVEYING    (S) 

Professor  Dsrickson  Mr.  Craig 

Engineering  Building, 

8  Ij20.    Vacation  Camp  Topographical  Survey. 

This  work  is  carried  on  at  the  Camp  of  Practice  in  the  hilly  country 
near  Gurley,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  involves  the  topo- 
^aphical  survey  of  a  tract  of  land  several  square  miles  in  extent, 
composed  of  a  topography  embracing  a  large  variety  of  natural 
and  artificial  features.  The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
student  Chief  Engineer,  elected  from  the  Junior  Class.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  taking  of  contours  and  other  features  not 
met  with  in  the  environs  of  the  University.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
course  through  long  working  hours  to  teach  the  student  facility  in 
the  manipulation  of  instruments  and  instil  that  confidence  which 
only  comes  from  doing  well  an  actual  piece  of  work,  under  prac- 
tical conditions  and  in  accordance  with  exacting  requirements. 

Twelve  working  days  at  the  close  of  second  term.  Sophomores  in 
Civil  Engineering.  Messrs.  Derickson  and  Craig 

S  Ii21.    Plane  Surveying. 

The  recitations  take  up  the  more  common  instruments  used  in  sur- 
veying, such  as  the  compass,  level  and  transit.  The  tlieory  involved 
in  the  measurement  of  distance,  angles,  difference  of  elevation  and 
area.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  the  field 
intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  instruments  and 
application  of  theory  involving  the  use  of  the  chain,  tape,  compass, 
level  and  transit  as  applied  to  the  more  elementary  problems  of  plane 
surveying.  A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  plotting  of  tliese 
problems  on  the  drawing  board.  (See  also  Courses  R  R  L30,  S  L31  and 
S  L26). 

Breed  and  Hosmer,  Principles  and  Practice  0/ Surveying,  Vol.  I. 

Two  periods  a  week.  First  term.   Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Mr.  
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S  L24'      [Blemontary  Surveying. 

This  course  is  for  students  who  do  not  intend  to  take  the  advaaced 
courses  in  Surveying  offered  by  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  bm 
desire  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  the  engineer's  level 
and  transit  in  the  solution  of  simple  problems  in  Surveying. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Technology  except  Civil 
Engineering  students. 

Breed  and  Hosmer,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveying  ^  Vol.  I. 

Two  periods  a  week.  First  term;  Sophomores  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. Second  term;  Sophomores  in  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering.  Mr.  

S  L26.    Higher  Burveying  and  ABtronomy. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lecture,  recitation,  and  field  prac- 
tice, in  the  theory  and  use  of  the  transit  and  stadia,  plane-table,  sex- 
tant and  other  instruments. as  well  as  in  base  line  measurement,  and 
triangulation  relating  to  the  survey  of  large  areas  including  astrooo- 
mical  observations  for  latitude,  longitude  and  time.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  the  field. 
Breed  and  Hosmer,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveyings  Vols,  I-II, 
Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Sophomores  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. Mr. 

8  L81.    Topographical  Drawing. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  course  is  divided  as  follows:  Lettering, 
topographical  symbols,  the  plotting  of  a  triangulation  system  by  the 
method  of  coordinates,  the  plotting  of  the  stadia  notes  with  the  pro- 
tractor, the  location  of  contours,  the  detepnination  of  areas  and  vol- 
umes involving  the  use  of  the  planimeter,  the  subdivision  of  land, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  topographical  map  based  on  notes  and  data 
obtained  on  the  Sophomore  Vacation  Camp  Survey. 

Breed  and  Hosmer,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveying^  Vols.  I-II. 

Three  periods  a  week.     First  term.    Juniors  in  Civil  ^igineering 

Mbssrs.  Dbrickson  and  Craig 


Chemistry.     See  Chem.  11,  Lii,  i2,Li2  and  21,  pages  128  and  170 
Drawing  and  Design.     See  D.  and  D.  22  and  L22,  page  140. 
Electrical  Engineering.     See  E.  E.  32,  L32,page  142. 
English.     See  English,  11,  12,  21,  22,  32,  page  129. 
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Seat  Bngineering.    See  H.  £.  L31,  32,  page  145. 

Bifltory  of  ▲rchitecture  and  Ornament.  See  A.  and  O.  21, 
p>age  181. 

Kathematics.  See  Mathematics,  11, 12, 15,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  129. 

Kechanic  Arts.    See  M.  A,  11,  12,  Lii,  L12,  page  149. 

Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Oraphics.  See  M  &  M  31,  32, 
1^32,  33*  page  148. 

Physical  Training.    See  page  130. 

Physics.     Sec  Physics,  21,  L21,  22,  L22,  31,  L31,  page  132. 
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GENEBAX  STATEMBNT 

The  School  of  Chemical  Engineering  offers  a  four  year  cow 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  the  d&emieal 
Engrineering  Course.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  also  snfi- 
cient  of  the  principles  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  KngineeriDf 
that  he  may  be  able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  design,  cxm- 
struction,  operation,  and  maintenance  involved  in  manufactmicg 
processes  based  on  chemical  principles.  To  this  end  the  course 
provides  a  training  in  Inorganic,  Analytical,  Theoretical,  Organic, 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  and  such  fundamental  subjects  in  Mech- 
anical Engineering  as  Mechanism  and  Drawing,  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, Applied   Mechanics,   Machine  Design  and  Construction. 

The  instruction  in  Industrial  Chemistry  includes  lecture  and  labor- 
atory courses,  and  emphasizes  the  chemical  principles  upon  which  the 
operation  of  chemical  processes  rests.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  methods  of  conducting  the  chemical  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions involved  in  such  processes,  thereby  stressing  the  applicatioi 
of  Chemistry  in  manufacturing  processes,  and  giving  the  stadent 
an  insight  into  the  probletns  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

The  school  also  offers  courses  in  graduate  study  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Chemical  Engineer.  Such  courses  are  arranged  by  conferring 
with  the  Head  of  the  School  and  the  Deans  of  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Sugar  Engineering.  On  account  of  the  local  importance  of  the 
Sugar  Industry  special  stress  is  laid  upon  this  branch  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

CHEMICAL  ENGIKEEBING  COTTBSEt 

*Symbol  FBBSHICAN  TEAB  Term 

I  II 

Chem.  II         12    General  Chemistry 3  3 

Chem.        L  II     L  12    Gen. Chem. Lab. Qual.Analy.  2  2 

D&D       L  II     L  12    Mechanical  Drawing 8  8 

English  II  12    Comp.  and  Rhet,  Am.  Lit 3  3 

Math.  II  Algebra ) 

Math.  13         14    Plane  Trig.,  Anal.  Geom...  /  ^  ^ 

MA  II         12    Technical  Instruction i  i 

MA           L  II     L  12    Carpentry  and  Pattern  Mak- 
ing Exercises,  Foundry 2  2 

Phy.   T     L  II     L  12     Physical  Training 1  1 

fSubject  to  proposed  changes.  20     20 

*For  significance  of  Symbols  see  page  138. 
—166— 
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Clieiii. 

23 

24 

Chem. 

L23 

L  24 

Hn^lish 

21 

22 

Math. 

21 

22 

Math. 

24 

Physics 

21 

22 

Physics 

L  21 

h  2a 

S 

L23 

Chem. 

31 

32 

Chem. 

1^31 

1-32 

Chem. 

37 

38 

D&D 

L  34 

E  E 

32 

RE 

1-32 

HE 

L31 

H  E 

32 

M  &M 

31 

32 

M  &  M 

L32 

M  &  M 

33 

Physics 

31 

Physics 

1^31 

Chem. 

41 

42 

Chem. 

I^  41 

L42 

Chem. 

43 

44 

Chem. 

1.46 

Chem. 

47 

48 

D&D 

L  44 

HE 

45 

HE 

47 

SOPHOMOBS  TEAS 

Qual.  and  Quant.  Analy 

Qual.  and  Quant.  Analy 

Argumentat.  Public  Speaking 
Anal.  Geom.,Diff.  Calculus  ) 

Integral  Calculus j' 

Mechanics  and  Heat 

Electricity,  Sound  and  Light 
Elementary  Surveying 

JXTNIOBTBAB 

Organic  Chemistry 

Organic  Chem.  Laboratory  .. 

Chemical  Seminar 

Machine  Design 

I 
2 
8 
2 

5 

J 

2 

I 

2 

4 

3 
3 
2 

20 

5 
5 

3 

I 

2 
3 

arm 

n 

2 
5 

2 

5 

3 
2 

19 

i 

I 
2 

Applied  Electricity  

? 

Applied  Electricity  

1 

Experimental  Engineering... 
Element.  Thermodynamics.. 
Mech.  of  Mats.  &  Graphics  .. 

Testing  Materials 

Analytical  Mechanics 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.... 
Electrical  Measurements 

SBNIOB  TBAB 
Industrial  Chemistry 

3 
3 
2 

20 
5 

Industrial  Chem.  Lab 

Physical  Chemistry 

6 

1 

Electro-Chemistry 

Chemical  Seminar       

8 

T 

Evaporative  Mach.  Design.. 
Steam  Boilers 

8 

Evaporative  Machinery  

19    20 
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DEPABTMENTS 

UHrtitfTflTBY  (COiein.) 

Department  of  General  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Associate  Professor  Moselby  Mr.  Shaixbnbeegbr 

Mr.  Nei^on  Mr.  Evajcs 

Mr.  LoTHRor 
Richardson  Chemistry  Building, 
Ohem.  11,  12.     General  Chemistry. 
(See  General  Courses,  page  128.) 
Chem.  Lll.    General  Chemistry  Laboratory. 
(See  General  Courses,  page  128.) 
Chem.  81,  82.     Organic  Chemistry. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Juniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Whxiamsox 
Chem.  LSI,  L32.     Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory. 
Preparation  and  study  of  reactions  of  tjrpical  organic  compounds. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Juniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Nelson 

Chem.  48,  44.    Physical  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination;  the  properties  of 
gases,  liquids,  solids;  solutions;  thermo-chemistry;  electro-chemistiy; 
chemical  dynamics  and  statics. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering 

Mr.  Moselbt 
LABOBATOBIES 

The  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry  measures  38  by  87  feet,  and 
accommodates  two  himdred  and  forty  pupils  in  two  sections.  The 
outfit  of  apparatus  is  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  classes,  and  the  store- 
room service  is  available  at  all  times  for  replenishing  broken  articles. 
The  reagents  are  conveniently  arranged  on  desks  and  side  shelves  and 
the  laboratory  preparation  room  adjoins  the  main  laboratory. 

The  Laboratory  of  Organic  Chemistry  measures  45  by  25  feet,  and 
accommodates  ninety-six  pupils  in  two  sections.  Adjoining  the  main 
laboratory  is  an  alcove  for  the  combustion  of  organic  compounds,  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  combustion  and  Carius  furnaces. 
Opposite  the  alcove  is  an  enclosed  room  for  steam  distillation  of 
ethereal  solutions.  An  instructor's  laboratory,  a  small  quiz  room,  and 
two  dark  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor. 

—168- 
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The  Laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistry  occupies  two  rooms  which  are 
sufficiently  large  for  present  needs.  The  apparatus  in  physical 
chemistry  is  well  chosen  and  comprises,  among  other  things,  thermo- 
stats; stirrers;  motors;  vapor  density  apparatus  of  Victor  Meyer,  Dumas, 
and  Hoffman;  molecular  weight  apparatus  of  Beckman,  Jones,  Hite, 
McCoy,  and  Menzies;  calorimeters  of  Parr,  and  Emerson,  and  for  the 
study  of  heats  of  solution,  neutralization,  etc.;  spectroscopes  and 
gratings;  Pulfrich,  Abbe,  and  Zeiss  immersion  refractometers;  polari- 
scopes,  Wheatstone  bridges,  induction  coils,  resistance  boxes^  con- 
ductivity vessels,  standard  cells,  vessels  for  the  study  of  electromotive 
force  of  cells;  apparatus  for  the  study  of  dielectric  constants,  etc. 


Department  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 
Associate  Professor  Mosei^by  Mr.  Evans 

Mr.  SHAI.I.ENBERGBR .  MR.   LOTHROP 

Richardson  Chemistry  Building. 

Chem.  Lid.    Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis. 
(See  General  Courses,  page  128.) 

Ohem.  23,  L23.    Qualitative  Analysis. 

Continuation  of  Course  L12.  In  this  course  a  very  thorough  study 
is  made  of  the  principles  underlying  the  operations  of  analysis.  The 
laboratory  work  comprises  the  analysis  of  complex  mixtures  of  soluble 
salts,  the  preparation  of  the  solution  for  analysis,  analysis  of  alloys 
and  minerals,  use  of  blowpipe  and  the  spectroscope. 

Stieglitz,  Elements  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis ^  Vol,  /. 

A.  A.  Noyes,  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis, 

Two  hours  lecture;  three  periods  laboratory  practice.  First  term. 
Sophomores  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Messrs.  Moseley  and  Nei^on 

Chem.  24  L24.     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Continuation  of  the  didactic  work  of  Course  23,  with  special  appli- 
cation to  methods  of  qiiantitative  analysis.  The  work  of  the  laboratory 
is  discussed  in  detail,  and  as  each  new  determination  is  made,  a  more 
or  less  complete  survey  is  taken  of  the  various  methods  in  use  for  the 
determination  of  that  substance.  Some  practice  is  given  in  the 
methods  of  gas  analysis  and  electro-analysis. 

Foulk,  Notes  on  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis*,  Handbook  oj 
Chemistry  and  Physics\  Professor's  Notes,  Calculations  of  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, 
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Two  hours  lecture;  five  periods  Jaboratory  practice.  Second  term. 
Sophomores  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Messrs.  Moselky  ani>  Nelsok 

LABOBATOBISS 

The  Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry  in  which  the  work  in  qnaE- 
tative  analysis  is  carried  on  has  been  described  above. 

The  Laboratory  of  Quantitative  Analysis  accommodates  forty-two 
pupils.  It  is  supplied  with  all  necessary  desks,  hoods,  hot  plates, 
drying  ovens,  and  blast  lamps.  The  balance  room,  supplied  with 
Becker  and  Staudinger  balances,  is  conveniently  located. 

The  Laboratory  of  Gas  Analysis  contains  two  large  soapstone  top 
tables,  with  mercury  trough.  All  the  ordinary  forms  of  Hempel  and 
Orsat  apparatus  and  nitrometers  are  available. 

The  Laboratory  of  Electro-Chemistry  contains  two  -tables,  each 
equipped  with  switchboard,  voltmeters,  ammeters,  and  rheostats. 
Apparatus  is  available  for  electrc^ysis  with  stationary  or  with  rotatiag 
electrodes.  In  addition  to  the  direct  and  alternating  lighting  circnits. 
there  is  a  battery  of  accumulators,  an  aluminium  rectifier,  dynamotor. 
lamp  banks,  coulometers,  etc. 

Department  of  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Professor  Wilwamson  Mr.  Morthi^axd 

Richardson  Chemistry  Building. 


Chem!  22!      }  Technologry  of  Materials. 


A  course  in  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  materials  used  in 
engineering  construction  and  practice. 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term.    Sophomores  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Sophomores  in  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Wii^uamson 

Chem.  37,  88.     Chemical  Seminar. 

Weekly  meetings  of  students  and  instructors  in  Richardson  Chem- 
istry Building  for  the  discussion  of  current  chemical  literature  and 
reading  of  papers. 

One  hour  a  week.     Juniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  W11.LIAMSON 

Chem.  41,  42.     Industrial  Chemistry. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts, 
supplemented  by  visits  to  factories.  The  course  embraces  the 
most  important  chemical  industries,  both  inorganic  imd  organic 
The  principles  involved  in  evaporation,   distillation,   sublimation,  fil- 
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t:rcition,   crystallization,   calcination,   refrigeration,   use  of  fuels,  and 
^water  purification  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  manufacture  of  acids,  alkalies,  chlorine, 
l>leaching  powder,  fertilizers,  cements,  glass,  ceramics,  pigments,  sul- 
pliates,  cyanides,  alcohols,  illtmiinating  gas,  coal-tar  derivatives,  soap, 
glycerine,  sugars,  starch,  explosives,  paper,  and  other  substances  of 
minor  importance.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  chemistry  of  textile 
dyeing,  dyestuffs,  bleaching,  fermentation  processes,  the  tanning  of 
leather,  and  the  refining  of  oils  (mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal). 
Noel- Deer,  Cane  Sugar,  Thorpe,  Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry, 
Five  hours  a  week.    Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Williamson 

Glxexn.  L41,  L4d.    Industrial  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

Work  in  this  laboratory  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  practice 
in. technical  analytical  methods  and  manufacturing  on  a  laboratory 
scale,  supplemented  by  visits  to  factories. 

Among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  following:  Sugar  Factory 
Methods  and  Products;  Fermentation  and  Fermented  Products;  Tex- 
tile Bleaching  and  Dyeing;  Paints;  Oils  (vegetable,  mineral,  and  ani- 
mal); Soaps;  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical  PxuTJOses;  Gas:  Fuels 
(gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid);  Iron  and  Steel;  Agricultural  Analysis 
(fertilizers,  and  soils);  Building  Materials  (clays,  limestones,  cements, 
metals,  and  alloys) ;  Assaying;  Tanning. 

Five  periods  a  week.    Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Spencer,    Hand-book  for  Cane-Sugar  Manufacturers.      Browne, 
Hand-book  of  Sugar  Analysis.    Stillman,  Engineering  Chemistry. 
Messrs.  Williamson  and  Morthland 

Ohem.  Ii46.    Electro-Chemistry. 

A  short  study  of  electrothermal  and  electrolytic  industries.  The 
laboratory  exercises  include  practice  in  current  measurement;  the 
effects  of  concentration  of  electrolyte,  materials  of  electrodes,  tem- 
perature, and  current  density  on  electrolytic  oxidations  and  reduc- 
tions; eflBciency  of  typical  electro-chemical  operations. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering. Messrs.  Williamson  and  Morthland 

Ghem.  47,  48.     Chemical  Seminar. 

Weekly  meetings  of  students  and  instructors  in  Richardson  Chem- 
istry Building  for  the  discussion  of  current  chemical  literature  and 
reading  of  papers. 

One  hour  a  week.    Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Williamson 
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LABOBATOBIBS 

The  main  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Chemistry  measures  36  by  57 
feet,  and  has  accommodations  for  forty-eight  pupils  in  two  sectkas. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  equipment,  it  contains  calorimeters,  crusfaen 
and  mills,  centrifugals,  stirrers  and  evaporators,  etc. 

Near  by  is  located  the  Assay  Laboratory,  equipped  with  gas-fiied 
crucible,  muffle,  and  scorif3ring  furnaces;  the  Balance  Room,  the 
Polariscopic  Room,  with  Schmidt  and  Haensch  instroments;  the 
Water  Analysis  Laboratory  with  stills,  colorimeters,  etc.;  the  Gas 
Analysis  Laboratory  above  referred  to,  and  the  Nitrogen  Room. 

The  Laboratory  of  Electro-Cheraistry  has  been  mentioned  abow. 
In  addition  to  the  equipment  there  referred  to,  there  is  apparatns  to 
study  electrolytic  reductions  and  oxidations,  and  electric  furnaces. 


DBAWINa  AND  DESiaN,  (D.  &  D.) 

Prof'kssor  Creighton 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

D  and  D  L44.     Evaporative  Machinery  Design. 

This  course  deals  with  the  design  of  effects,  pans,  heaters,  bagasse, 
furnaces,  and  includes  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  sugsr 
house  to  secure  the  most  economical  manufacture  of  its  products,  m 
well  as  convenience  in  its  management.  The  processes  of  sugar  man- 
ufacture and  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  and  the  connections  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  results  are  carefully  reviewed.  Students 
vacuum  pans  or  effects  in  accord  with  data. 

Three  periods  a  week.  Second  term.  Seniors  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. 

HEAT  ENaiNEERINa,  (H.  E.) 
Professor  Creighton 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 
H  E  47.    Evaporative  Machinery. 

Recitations  and  lectures  on  the  design  of  multiple  effects,  vacuum 
pans,  bagasse  burners,  air  pumps,  systems  of  clarification,  filtering, 
centrifugals,  laying-out  sugar  houses,  calculations  of  sizes  of  apparatns 
for  looo-ton  house. 

Creighton,  Steam  Enj^tne;  Abraham-Bayle,  Economv  in  the  Sngor 
House. 
Three  hours  a  week.   First  term.   Seniors  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
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I>rawin^  and  Design.  See  D.  &  D.  Ln,  L12,  L34,  pages  159,  141. 
Electrical  Engineering.    See  E.  E.  32,  L32,  page  142. 
Bnglish.     See  English,  11,  12,  21,  22,  page  129. 
Heat  Engineering.    See  H.  E.  L31,  32,  45,  page  145. 
Mathematics.     See  Math.  11,  13,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  129. 
Mechanic  Arts.     See  M.  A.  11,  12;  Lii,  L12,  page  149. 

Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Graphics.    See  M.  &  M.  31,  32, 
1^32,  33»  page  148. 

Pliysical  Training.    See  page  130. 

Physics.    See  Physics,  21,  22,  L21,  L22;  31,  L31,  page  132. 

Surveying.    See  S.  L23,  page  164. 
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aENEBAIi  STATEMENT 

A  course  in  Architecture  was  established  in  the  University  in  196&, 
As  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  training  in  Architecture  froa 
the  outset,  the  instructional  force  has  been  increased  and  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  courses  of  study  effected. 

This  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  covers 
a  period  of  four  years.  Special  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  will  be  admitted  to  study  under  certain  restrictions  which  arc 
elsewhere  stated. 

During  the  1911-12  session  the  removal  of  the  school  was  made  to  the 
new  Stanley  Thomas  Hall,  a  fire-proof  building,  the  top  floor  of  which 
has  been  especially  designed  to  facilitate  the  work  in  Architecture. 
The  draughting  rooms  are  large  and  unusually  well  lighted. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  consists  of  a  good  working  library 
of  books,  a  number  of  photographs  and  classified  plates,  a  series  of 
lantern  slides  of  architectural  subjects,  selected  casts  for  freehand 
drawing,  a  collection  of  working  drawings  from  architects*  offices  and 
selected  examples  of  architectural  renderings  of  various  sorts.  This 
equipment  is  constantly  being  increased  by  donation  and  purchase. 

Architecture  is  generally  recognized  as  a  fine  art,  and  hence  a  wide 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  culture  is  regarded  as  essential.  The 
practice  of  the  profession  presents  many  aspects  of  an  exacting  and 
thoroughly  scientific  nature,  and  the  training  of  the  architect  must 
combine  those  things  which  are  useful  with  those  that  are  purely 
ornamental.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  train  men  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  practice  of  their  profession,  and  the  course  is  designed 
so  that  a  just  relation  and  balance  may  be  maintained  between  the 
practical  and  the  aesthetic. 

Pi-ecision  in  the  technique  of  drawing  is  emphasized  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  fundamental  problems  of  construction,  care- 
fulness and  exactitude  are  demanded. 

From  many  points  of  view,  New  Orleans  offers  exceptional  advan- 
tages to  the  student  of  Architecture.  The  older  section  of  the  city 
contains  numerous  examples  of  fine  old  buildings  of  a  period  con- 
temporary with  the  Colonial,  generally  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation and  showing  details  of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  worthy  of 
careful  study  and  imitation.      Many  buildings  of  the  best  type  are 
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constantly  in  course  of  erection  and  offer  interesting  and  instructive 
examples  of  modem  construction  and  design.  A  well-known  school 
of  art  Has  been  maintained  at  the  Sophie  Newcomb  College  for  many 
years,  and  the  libraries  and  art  galleries  of  the  city  are  sources  of  in- 
spiration to  the  student. 

Tlie  School  has  the  active  support  and  cooperation  of  The  Louisiana 
Chapter  of  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
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COKSTBXJCnON  AND  OFFICE  PSACTIOE  (0  &  O  P) 
Assistant  Professor  Bein 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall, 
C   dt  O  P  41,  42.    Structiiral  Design. 

Theoretical  discuBsion  of  the  following  topics  and  their  practical 
applications:  Foundations,  masonry  walls  and  footings,  stability  and 
external  forces.  Properties  of  stmctural  shapes,  tension,  shearing, 
riveted  joints,  strength  of  columns  in  wood,  cast  iron,  and  steel, 
strength  and  stiffness  of  beams,  built  up  sections,  roof  trusses  in  wood 
and  steel,  reinforced  concrete,  etc.  Exercises  in  structural  design 
are  assigned  and  worked  out,  and  scale  drawings  made  on  tracing 
clotli.  The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  use  of  the  various  hand- 
books. 

Tliree  hours  a  week.  Seniors  in  Architecture. 
O  &  O  P  48,  44.  Specifications  and  Building  Materials. 
This  course,  which  is  mainly  of  a  descriptive  nature,  supplements 
the  course  in  Architectural  Engineering.  It  includes  the  study  of  the 
nature  of  building  materials  and  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the 
methods  of  applying  these  materials  to  the  requirements  of  buildings. 
In  addition,  the  preparation  of  quarter-inch  scale  and  full  size  work- 
ing drawings  is  carefully  considered;  specification  writing,  legal  re- 
lations of  the  parties  to  a  building  contract  and  the  various  features 
of  office  practice  are  taken  up.  Such  subjects  as  mason's  work,  car- 
penter's work,  fireproofing,  plumbing,  hardware,  etc.,  are  considered 
in  detail. 

Kidder,  Building  Construction  and  Superintendence y  Parts  r  and  2, 
Martin.  Details  of  Building  Construction, 
Three  hours  a  week.     Seniors  in  Architecture. 


DBAWINa,  DESiaN  AND  BENDEBING  (D  &  B) 

Assistant  Professor  Bein  Mr.  Armstrong 

Professor  W.  Woodward  Mr.  Goi^dstein 

Mr.  Koch 
Stanley  Thofnas  Hall 
D  &  B  LIS,  LI 4.    Drawing  from  the  Oast. 
A  series  of  progressive  exercises  in  pencil   from  casts  in  line  and 
shade  drawings,  to  impart  skill  of  hand  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
forms  in  classic,  mediseval,  and  rennaissance  art. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Freshmen  in   Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 
— 177— 
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D  &  B  L15,  L16.    Elementary  Instanunental  Dismgat 

Bendering* 

Elementary  composition  applied  to  the  classic  orders  by  exes  c 

line  drawings  and  simple  renderings  in  india  ink  and  color. 
Elementary  shades  and  shadows,  lettering,  etc* 
Three  periods  a  week.     Freshmen  in  Architecture. 

D  Sb  B  LI  7,  LI 8.    Architectural  Orapliics. 
Intersections,    development   of   surfaces,     advanced    sharks  a^ 
shadows  and  perspective. 
Curtis,  Graphics. 
McGoodwin,  Shades  and  Shadows. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Freshmen  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  BJEI5 

D  &  B  L21,  L22.     Cast  Drawing. 

In  this  class  the  principles  and  methods  are  the  same  as  those  ii:  I 
&  R  L13,  Lt4.  The  human  head  and  figiu*  are  the  special  sahi^ 
of  study. 

Two  periods  a  week.    Sophomores  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

D  &  B  L27,  L28.    Intermediate  Design  and  Rendering- 
Study  of  the  orders  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  carefully  coc^ 
posed  frontispieces.      Rendering  of  plans  and  elevations.     Sixapk 
problems  in  design  and  the  composition  of  the  more  fnndameEUl 
elements  of  Roman  architecture. 
Six  periods  a  week.     Sophomores  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  BEiN 

D  &  B  L31,  L32.     Advanced  Freehand  Drawing. 

The  study  of  interior  perspective,  and  landscape  in  pencil  or  crayon- 
Two  periods  a  week.    Juniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 
D  &  B  Ldd,  L34.    Water  Color. 

The  study  of  color  harmony  by  exercises  in  painting  from  sdU 
life  and  landscape,  by  criticism  and  by  the  examination  of  exhibiticfflS- 
Two  periods  a  week.    Juniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 

D  &  B  Ld5,  L36.     Design  and  Bendering. 
Twelve  hour  sketch  problems  alternating  with  designs  for  buildings 
of  a  monumental  character  to  which  several  weeks  would  be  assigned 
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K::r  jnnal  programs  are  prepared  which  test  the  classified  knowledge  at 

i  student's  command  and  his  ability  in  research.      In  the  presenta- 

n  of  these  designs  carefully  rendered  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 

"      i  required.     These  are  placed  on  exhibition  and  judged  by  a  com- 

—  ittee  of  architects. 

:    Eight  periods  a  week.    Juniors  in  Architecture. 

Mbssrs.  Bbin,  Koch,  and  Armstrong 
Li>.I>  A  B  L38.    Pen  Benderingr. 
.    A  coiu^e  of  weekly  criticisms  of  problems  in  rendering  architectural 
rork  in  pen  and  ink. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Second  term.     Juniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  Bbin 
J}  A  'EL  L39.    Clay  Modelingr. 

A  course  of  modeling  in  clay  to  develop  a  comprehension  of  mass 
ind  the  study  of  reliefs. 
Two  periods  a  week.     First  term.     Juniors  in   Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 
T>  AB.  JAly  IA2.    Life  Class. 

Study  of  the  human  figure,  to  develop  the  sense  of  proportion  and 
-  balance,  and  to  increase  power  in  graphic  expression. 
Two  periods  a  week.     Seniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 
D  A  'EL  L43.    Advanced  Desigrn. 

Sketch  problems,  group  planning,  and  the  design  of  a  building  of  an 
important  character  in  various  styles.     A  continuation  and  extension 
of  D.  &  R.  L35,  L36.     The  finished  drawings  are  mounted  on  stretch- 
ers and  exhibited  and  judged. 
Ten  periods  a  week.     First  term.     Seniors  in  Architecture. 

Mbssrs.  Bbin,  Koch,  and  Armstrong 
"D  A  EL  Ij44.     Thesis. 

Making  a  complete  presentation  of  a  design  with  several  working 
drawings  for   an  important  structure,   accompanied  by    a    written 
monograph. 
Ten  periods  a  week.    Second  term.     Seniors  in  Architecture. 
Messrs.  Bbin,  Koch,  and  Armstrong 

"D  A  EL  Ii47,  L48.     Applied  Arts  Design. 

Designing  for  the  arts  of  interior  decoration,  as  fresco,  mosaic,  fur- 
niture, hangings,  etc. ,  including  use  of  color,  historic  styles,  and 
human  figure. 

Two  periods  a  week.    Seniors  in  Architecture. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 
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H  A  41,  42.    Hiatory  of  Paintixi^. 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  painting  in  the  Netherlands,  GermanT, 
England,  and  America.  An  abstract  illustrated  with  prints  is  re- 
quired. 

One  hour  a  week.    Seniors  in  Architecture. 


THEORY  OF  ABCHITECTUBE  (Th.  A). 
Assistant  Professor  Bein 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 
Th.  A.  11,  12    Elements  of  Desigo —Orders  of  Architecture. 

Elements  of  design,  mouldings,  the  five  orders,  intercolunmiation 
sup>erposition,  vaults,  arches,  arcades,  wall  treatment,  etc. 
Ware,  American  Vignola^  Parts  i  and  2, 
Lectures,  one  hour  a  week.     Freshmen  in  Architecture. 

Th.  A  31,  32.    Theory  and  Composition. 

Lectures  and  criticism — General  and  technical  laws  of  character  in 
art.  Theoretical  discussions  of  decoration  and  planning.  Practical 
applications  to  the  design  of  various  types  of  buildings. 

One  hour  a  week.    Juniors  in  Architecture. 

These  lectures  are  supplemented  by  individual  daily  criticisms  over 
the  drawing  board  of  the  programs  assigned  for  study  and  presenta- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Drawing  and  Design.  Practicing  architects 
in  the  city  are  invited  to  assist  in  these  criticisms  from  time  to  time. 


Commercial  Law.     See  C.  L.  41,  42,  page  158. 
Drawing  and  Design.     See  D.  &  D.  22,  L  22,  page  140. 
English.     See  English,  ir,  12,  23,  24,  41,  42,  page  129. 
Mathematics.     See  Math.  11,  13,  14,  21,  22,  24,  page  129. 
Mechanics  of  Materials  and  Graphics.    See  M.   &  M.  31,32. 
page  148. 
Physical  Training.     See  page  130. 
Physics.    See  Physics,  21,  L  21,  22,  L  22,  page  132. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 
Tlie  annual  tuition  fee  in  this  College  for  all  students  not  holding 
scbolarships  is  $ioo. 

HacH  student  is  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $15.00,  a 

gymnasium-athletic  fee  of  $10.00;  and  students  working  in  laboratories 

are  cliarged  an  annual  fee  of  $15.00  for  each  laboratory  used  by  them. 

Students  taking  Chemical  Laboratory  courses  must  deposit  a  fee  of 

$5.00  to  cover  cost  of  breakage. 

Tlie  gymnasium-athletic  fee  of  $10.00  provides  the  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium, services  of  the  Physical  Director,  and  a  season  ticket  to  all 
major  athletic  events  on  the  home  grounds.  Students  excused  from 
pbysical  training,  through  prior  credit,  or  for  other  reasons,  shall 
not  be  excused  from  the  payment  of  this  fee.  The  fee  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  salaries  of  instructors,  administration,  and  up-keep  of 
the  Gymnasium.  No  part  of  this  fee  goes  towards  the  expenses  of 
g^mes  or  entertainments. 

A  medical  attendance  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  non-resident  students 
each  session,  which  will  provide  for  all  medical  attendance  and  hospital 
care  in  the  College  Infirmary  in  cases  of  ordinary  and  non-surgical 
illness.  Students  residing  in  New  Orleans  with  parents  or  guardians 
may,  at  their  option,  receive  this  medical  ser\'ice  upon  payment  of  the 
fee  at  matriculation. 

These  fees  are  payable  in  advance  in  two  equal  installments,  one- 
half  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term,  except  the  Medical  Attendance 
fee  of  $5,  the  Library  fee  of  $5,  and  the  Gymnasium- Athletic  fee 
of  $10,  and  the  Chemical  Laboratory  breakage  deposit  of  $5,  which 
are  paid  at  the  time  of  registering. 

A  delayed  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  Tvill  be  charged  students 
entering  during  the  week  after  the  appointed  Registration  Days  in 
September  and  fanuary.  Students  entering  later  will  be  charged  a 
delayed  registration  fee  of  four  dollars. 

A  fee  of  $5,  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  diploma,  etc.,  is 
charged  to  each  person  taking  a  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid  to  the 
Bursar  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement.  The  amount  is 
refunded  should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

No  deduction  of  fees  is  made  for  absence  for  less  than  a  month. 
When  the  absence  exceeds  a  month  and  the  student  has  been  with- 
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drawn  from  the  college  because  of  continued  sickness  or  other  suffi- 
cient cause,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  amount  paid  will  be  refunded, 
on  proper  certificate  signed  by  the  Dean.  Any  application  for  retnni 
of  tuition  must  be  made  within  sixty  da3rs  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  student. 

Students  furnish  their  own  books»  drawing  instruments,  and  drawing 
materials.  They  are  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  apparatus  which  they 
may  break  or  damage  in  the  laboratories;  they  must  also  make  good 
any  other  damage  which  they  may  cause  to  the  University  piopeil>. 

Students  may  reside  in  the  Dormitories,  at  about  $25  per  naoadi, 
not  including  mid-day  lunch,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Dining 
Hall,  a  la  carte ^  at  about  |6  per  month,  or  obtain  board  and  lodging 
at  from  $30  to  I35  per  month  in  boarding  houses  or  private  families  at 
convenient  distance  from  the  University  buildings. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  are  required  to  attefid 
the  Camp  of  Pradice  exercises  of  two  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  second 
term  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  A  fee  of  $7.50  for  each  two 
weeks  course  is  charged.  The  railroad  fare  and  board  may  cost 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  more. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate;  the  spacioos 
dormitories  and  the  dining  hall  on  the  University  grounds  make 
possible  comfortable,  dig^nified  living  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  estimated  expenses  for  a  session  are :  mini-       acox>n- 

^  MUM  ATB 

Tuition  fee |ioo.oo  $100.00 

Registration  fee 15.00  15.00 

Gymnasium-Athletic  fee 10.00  10.00 

Board  and  lodging,  including  heat  and  lights 200.00  280.00 

Laundry 15.00  15.00 

Books  and  stationery 20.00  25.00 

Laboratory  fees 15.00  30.00 

Medical  Attendance  fee 5.00  5.00 

Total $380.00    $480.00 

Students  holding  scholarships  will  deduct  |ioo  from  the  above  total. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  will  correct  the  above 
estimates  for  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Camp  of  Practice. 
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FACT7IiTT-1918-1919 


AI.BERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  the 

University. 
ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  Emeritus. 


BRANDT  VAN  BLARCOM  DIXON,  A.  M.,  LL.   D.,   President  of 

Newcomb  College  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
FREDERICK  WESPY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German,  Emeritus, 
EIvLSWORTH  WOODWARD.  Professor  of  Drawing,  Painting,  and 

Design,  and  Director  of  School  of  Art 
GERTRUDE  ROBERTS  SMITH,  Professor  of  Water-Color  Painting 

and  Decoration  of  Textiles. 
MARY  LEAL  HARKNESS,  Ph,  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
CLARA  GREGORY  BAER,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
MARY  CASS  SPENCER,  M.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
MARY  GIVEN  SHEERER,  Professor  of  Pottery  and  China  Decora- 
tion, and  Assistant  Director  of  Pottery. 
JAMES  ADAIR  LYON,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Physics. 
WILLIAM  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
PIERCE  BUTLER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 
SUSAN  DINSMORE  TEW,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
ANN  HERO  NORTHRUP,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
LEON  RYDER  MAXWELL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Voice  and  Com- 
position, and  Director  of  School  of  Music. 
GIUSEPPE  FERRATA,  Mus.  Doc.,  Professor  of  Piano  and  Composi- 
tion. 
JOHN  MADISON   FLETCHER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental 

and  Clinical  Psychology. 
HARRIET    AMELIA    BOYER,  Professor    of    Domestic  Science. 
LILLIAN  SHELLEY.   Professor  of  Domestic  Art. 
JAMES  EDWARD  WINSTON,  M.  A.  Ph.  D.,  Prof es«)r  of  History 

and  Economics. 
IMOGEN  STONE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
IRENE    AGNES    McCULLOCH,    Ph.   D.,    Associate   Professor    of 

Biology. 
LIONEL  CHARLES  DUREL,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 
AMELIE  ROMAN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Design. 
CAROLINE  FRANCIS   RICHARDSON,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English. 
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LOTA  LEE  TROY,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art. 

ADELIN   KLAM  SPENCER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Cbe«- 

istry  and  Geology. 
DAGNY  SUNNE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
LYDI A  ELIZABETH  FROTSCHER,  A.M.,  Assistant  Prof easor  k 

English. 
MARY  WILLIAMS  BUTLER,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Design. 
FELIPE  FERNANDEZ,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
ALICE  WEDDELL,  Instructor  in  Piano. 
HENRY  DRUEDING,  Instructor  in  Organ. 
ELEANOR  ELMIRE  REAMES,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
WALTER  LOUIS  GOLDSTEIN,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Harmony  and 

Piano. 
OTTO  FINCK.  Instructor  in  Violoncello. 

ANITA  GONZALES  ROESCHNEIDER.  Instructor  in  Piano. 
tERNEST  EMILE  SCHU  YTEN,  Instinictor  in  Violin. 
ESTHER  FINLAY   HARVEY,   A.  B.,   and  Instructor   in   Librair 

Work,  and  Librarian. 
LILLIAN  FLORENCE  PARKER.  Instructor  in  Public  School  Mnsk. 
VIRGINIA  REESE  WITHERS,  A.  B  ,  Instructor  in  French. 
ANNIE  MIRIAM  WOOD,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science. 
tHAZEL  ELIZABETH  FIELD,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
LILLIE  RICHARDSON,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
PORTIA  PEARCE  RANDOLPH,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Ait. 
ROSA  JACKSON  BAXTER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
CLARA  DEL  VALLE,  Instructor  in  Voice,  and  Accompanist. 
CUTHBERT  BUCKNER,   Instructor  in  Voice. 

tGLADYS  GERTRUDE  RITCHIE,  B.  Des.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 
tCAROLINE  SPELMAN  WOGAN,  A.  B.,  B.  Des.,  Instructor  in  Art. 
FREDERICR  WALRATH,    B.   S.,    Acting  Instructor  in  Ceramic 

Chemistry. 
VIOLA  MURPHY  ALLEE.  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
LOUISE  MARIE  DbBLANC,  Substitute  Teacher  in  French. 
ELIZABETH  MAY  McFETRIDGE,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  EngUsh. 
MARY  CLAYTON  SUMNER,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology, 
MARY  RAYMOND,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Biology. 
MARY  ISABEL  LUND,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Latin, 
KATHARINE  KOPMAN,  Supervisor  of  Art  Practice. 
ISABELLA  STIRLING  SNODGRASS,  A,  B..  Supervisor  of  Musical 

Practice. 

ELEANOR  McMAIN,  Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Sociology, 
t  Resisted. 
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COMMITTBES  OF  THE  FACT7LTY 

The  President  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees. 

Committee  on  AdmiBsion  and  Advanced  Standing:    Professors 
I-*yon  and  Tew. 

Committee    on  Library:    Professors  Butler,  Lyon,  Smith,  Tew, 
Harvey,  Fletcher. 

Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Blectives:     Professors  iSut- 
ler,  M.  C.  Spencer,  Northrup,  Lyon,  Harkness,  E.  Woodward. 

Committee  on  Student  Entertainment:    Professors  Lyon,  Nor- 
thrup. 

Committee  on  Book  Store.      Professors  Lyon,  Butler,  Tew. 
Committee  on  Athletics:    Professors  Baer,  Protscher. 
Committee  on  Publications:    Profesj'ors  Richardson,  Butler. 
Committee  on  Scholarship  Grades:  Professors  Frotscher,  Stone, 
Northrup,  Boyer,  Reames,  Troy,  Harvey,  Withers. 


BEaxnBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

(See  page  45). 


THE  COLLEGE 

The  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  was  founded  in  1886 
by  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  as  a  memorial  to  her  daughter, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 

In  1886,  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  whose  husband,  Warren 
Newcomb,  was  formerly  a  highly  esteemed  sugar  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  donated  to  the  Tulane  Educational  Fund  *'the  sum  of 
$100,000,  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memo- 
rial College,  in  the  Tulane*  University  of  Louisiana,  for  the  higher 
education  of  white  girls  and  young  women.**  In  thus  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  an  only  child,  Mrs.  Newcomb  enabled  the  Tulane 
Administrators  to  round  out  the  ideal  of  a  university  by  the  creation 
of  an  institution  that  would  give  to  women  all  the  educational  advan- 
tages which  had  befoie  been  offered  only  to  men. 

The  Newcomb  College  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  personal  inter- 
est to  Mrs.  Newcomb  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  added  largely 
to  her  original  endowment,  and  enabled  the  Board  to  build  the  hand- 
some group  of  buildings  in  which  the  College  is  now  domiciled.  By 
her  will,  the  University  was  made  her  residuary  legatee,  and  has  re- 
ceived an  additional  bequest  of  about  $2,700,000. 
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The  college  was  organized  in  October  1887.  The  building  il  fe 
occupied  was  situated  on  the  comer  of  DeLord  Street  (now  Etmsti 
Avenue)  and  Camp  Street;  but  in  1891  the  college  was  remoredlB 
Washington  Avenue,  Camp  and  Chestnut  Streets,  where  it  remaiiKd 
until  June,  1918.  The  growth  of  the  institution,  however,  hss  made 
it  necessary  to  move  a  second  time,  and  to  erect  buildings  suitable  to 
present  demands,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  adapted  to  firtait 
requirements. 

The  buildings  now  completed  and  occupied  are: 

i)  The  Administration  Building  in  which  the  exercises  of  tbe 
college  are  mainly  conducted.  It  contains  the  varions  laboratories 
and  class  rooms  for  academic  work,  as  well  as  the  oflSces  of  adminis- 
tration, library  and  assembly  hall. 

2)  The  Art  Building  in  which  are  offered  every  facility  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  industrial  and  fine  arts,  a  picture  gallery,  and 
an  art  library.  In  this  also  are  placed  the  various  crafts,  pottery, 
embroidery,  metal  work,  jewelery,  bookbinding,  etc.  Here  also  the 
classes  in  domestic  art,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  are  located. 

3)  The  Residence  Building  has  accommodation  for  about  200 
students,  together  with  the  refectory  and  a  special  lunch  room  in  the 
basement  for  day  students. 

4)  The  School  of  Music  is  at  present  accommodated  in  the  three 
houses  Nos.  43,  57  and  61  Audubon  Place. 

5)  The  building  No.  iioi  Broadway  has  been  fitted  up  and  will  be 
used  for  a  Recreation  House. 

The  removal  to  the  new  site,  it  is  believed,  marks  the  banning  of  a 
new  and  greater  expansion  of  Newcomb  College.  The  three  boildin^ 
already  completed  must  be  followed  in  due  course  by  others  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  need  for  better  facilities  and  more  ample 
accommodation.  The  plan  as  already  Qutlined  requires  that  there 
shall  be  added  to  form  a  harmonious  group,  an  Assembly  Hall,  a 
Library,  a  Music  Building,  a  Gymnasium,  a  Science  or  Laboratoiy 
Building  and  a  special  building  for  home  economics.  Also  from  pres- 
ent indications,  additional  Residence  Buildings  must  shcnlly  be  added. 
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QENEBAL  INFOBMATION 


SBSSIOK 

The  College  will  open  October  i,  1919,  and  regular  work  will 
begin  immediately.    Session  will  close  June  9,  1920. 

Any  student  registering  later  than  the  date  set  for  registration 
{September  2g  and  30)  xvill  be  chare^ed  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar. 

The  College  Residence  will  be  open  to  receive  students  Septem- 
ber 23.  Students  arriving  earlier  will  be  provided  for,  but  will  be 
charged  for  board  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  day. 

Parents  and  students  are  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  the 
session  promptly  and  of  completing  it  fully.  Much  difficulty  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  late  arrival  and  early  departure  of  students,  and  they 
are  warned  that  without  full  attendance  they  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  grade. 

COBBESPONBENCE 

Address  all  business  communications  to  The  Registrar,  H.  Sophie 
Newcomb  Memorial  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 


SCHEDT7LE  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  and  Condition  Examinations  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Wbdnbsday,  Sbptembbr  24,  Mathematics  9:00  a.m.;  Music  1:00 
p.  m. 

Thursday,  Septkmbbr  25,  History,  Greek  9:00  a.  m.;  Sciences 
I  :oop.  m. 

Friday,  September  26,  Latin,  9:00  a.  m.;  French  1:00  p.  m. 

Saturday,  September  27,  English  9:00  a.  m. 

Applicants  for  scholarships  open  to  competition,  and  conditioned 
students  must  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  college  on 
the  dates  given  above. 

Copies  of  entrance  examination  questions  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Registrar. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  ABT 

Credentials  for  entering  regular  Art  Classes  must  be  presented  to 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Art  not  later  than  September  23. 

New  candidates  for  a  higher  grade  and  students  with  conditions 
should  present  themselves  Wednesday,  September  24,  to  Saturday 
27,  at  9:00  a.  m. 
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EXAMTNATIONS  IN  MUSIC 

Entrance  examinations  for  women  will  be  held  at  NewcombColle^ 
Male  applicants  for  admission  to  regular  courses  will  present  then 
certificates  for  work  done  in  preparatory  schools  and  take  all  examina- 
tions (except  Music)  at  the  Collie  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Tulaiie 
University  from  Monday,  Sept,  22,  to  Saturday,  Sept  27. 
Examinations  in  Music  are  held  at  the  School  of  Music. 


ENTRANCE   CONDITIONS 

1.  Students  admitted  to  partial  standing  in  the  Freshman  class 
may  remove  their  entrance  conditions: 

(a)  bypassing  entrance  examinations  in  the  necessary  subjects, 
provided  such  examinations  are  passed  within  one  year  after  admis- 
sion to  the  College; 

(^)  by  equivalent  credits  received  from  the  Summer  School,  or  by 
the  certificate  of  an  instructor  approved  by  the  College  showing  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  required  work. 

2.  In  entrance  examinations  the  student  will  be  required  to  make 
a  grade  of  70  per  cent 

3.  A  student  enteiing  three  weeks  or  more  after  the  opening  of  the 
term  will  be  required  to  give  evidence  that  she  has  covered  the  work 
missed  in  class,  or  to  stand  an  examination;  in  this  examination  she 
must  make  a  grade  of  75. 

47  A  student  who  is  admitted  to  college  classes  provisionally 
without  certificate,  and  whose  certificate  is  not  received  within  thirty 
days,  will  be  required  to  stand  examination  for  entrance,  or  else  to 
withdraw. 

5.  Entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  be/ore  the  opening  of  the 
second  college  year.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  any 
subject  oj  her  second  year  until  her  entrance  conditions  are  removed. 

Accredited  Instructors. 

6.  Those  desiring  to  become  regularly  accredited  instructors  should 
make  application  in  writing  to  the  Admission  Committee  of  the 
College,  stating  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  the  applicant  desires 
to  give  instruction. 

This  application  will  then  be  passed  upon  by  the  head  of 
each  department  concerned.  If  approved,  the  applicant  will  be 
notified  that  his  or  her  certificate  will  be  accepted  for  the  removal 
of  entrance  conditions.  If  not  approved,  the  applicant  will  be  noti- 
fied accordingly. 
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Upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
privilege  of  certification  may  he  withdrawn,  if  the  work  of  an 
instructor  is  found  unsatisfactory. 


COLLEGE  CONDITIONS 

1.  For  promotion,  students  are  required  to  attain  a  general  average 
of  70  per  cent  in  class  work  and  examinations.  In  determining  this 
percentage  the  mark  for  work  done  in  class  is  doubled,  the  exami- 
nation mark  is  added,  and  one  third  of  the  sum  thus  obtained  is  taken. 
Students  whose  daily  work  has  not  been  satisfactory  will,  therefore, 
need  a  higher  mark  in  examinations  to  secure  promotion. 

2.  A  student  whose  general  average  for  the  term  in  any  subject  falls 
between  55  and  70  per  cent  is  conditioned  in  that  subject.  A  student 
whose  grade  falls  below  55  per  cent  in  any' subject  will  be  considered 
as  having  failed,  and  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  over  in 
class,  or  to  take  the  work  under  an  approved  instructor  and  pass  an 
examination  given  by  the  college. 

3.  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  shall  have  two  re-examina- 
tions and  no  more.  If  unsuccessful  in  these  she  shall  be  considered 
as  having  failed.  A  student  who  has  failed  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
re  examination,  except  as  stated  above.  To  pass  in  an  examination 
for  removing  conditions  or  failures,  the  student  must  make  an  aver- 
age of  75. 

4.  A  student  failing  in  both  re-examinations  will  take  the  subject 
over  and  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  the  course  of  study  in  pro- 
portion. 

5.  Examinations  to  remove  conditions  acquired  at  the  mid-year 
examinations  will  be  held  ( I )  in  the  following  April  or  May,  (2)  in 
the  following  September,  at  the  time  of  the  regular  entrance  examina- 
tions. Examinations  to  remove  conditions  acquired  at  the  final  exam- 
ination period  will  be  held  (i)  in  the  following  September,  (2)  in 
the  following  December  or  January. 

6.  Due  notice  of  examinations  to  remove  conditions  will  be  given 
on  the  bulletin  board;  and  students  must  take  advantage  of  the  earli- 
est opportunity  to  remove  their  conditions.  The  summer  vacaiion 
should  be  devoted  to  work  preparatory  to  condition  examinations^  as 
deficient  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  carry  extra  zvork  during 
term  time. 

7.  A  condition  in  a  half  year  of  any  subject  will  count  as  one  condi- 
tion; for  example,  a  student  failing  to  pass  in  any  subject  at  the  mid- 
year and  at  the  final  examinations  will  have  two  conditions. 
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8.  A  Freshman  having  foor  or  more  conditions  at  the  end  of  t^ 
first  term  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  College  whes 
formally  notified  by  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing. 

9.  Any  Freshman  whose  work  is  not  satisfactory  within  the  fixsl 
month  after  entrance  may  then  be  required  to  pass  an  ezaminsftion 
upon  her  preparation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

10.  A  student  whose  class  work  is  distinctly  below  grade  and  un- 
satisfactory may  be  excluded  from  any  class  by  the  faculty  upoa 
recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

11.  A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  will  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  a  more  advanced  class  in  that  subject  until  the  condition  is 
removed;  except  that  a  student  conditioned  at  the  halt-year  examina- 
tions may  proceed  with  the  class,  and  take  the  condition  exam- 
ination in  April  or  May;  if  she  fails  in  this  she  may  take  the  examina- 
tion in  September.  A  student  conditioned  at  the  final  examinations 
will  take  the  examination  in  September,  and  in  case  of  failure, 
again  in  December  or  January. 

12.  A  student  of  a  higher  class  having  five  or  more  conditions  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term,  will  be  required  to  drop  back  at  once  to  the  next 
lower  class,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  additional  work  in 
the  higher  class. 

13.  Seniors  failing  in  any  subject  the  first  term  will  have  two  oppor- 
tunities for  removing  the  condition.  The  first  re-examination  will  be 
held  within  a  month  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  term;  the 
second  re-examination,  at  the  close  of  the  second  term.  Seniors  fail- 
ing in  any  subject  in  the  second  term  will  have  one  re-examination 
and  no  more. 

14.  No  condition  examination  will  be  given  Seniors  after  the  Satur- 
day before  Commencement. 

15.  A  Senior  who  fails  to  pass  for  graduation  with  her  class  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  standing  her  examination  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  session,  and,  if  successful,  will  receive  her  deg^ree  at  that  time. 

16.  A  student  having  two  conditions  may  still  register  as  a  r^ular 
student  with  her  class.  A  student  having  more  than  two  conditions 
will  be  registered  in  a  lower  class  until  her  conditions  are  reduced  to 
two. 

17.  A  student  who  has  three  conditions,  will  be  required  to  omit 
one  subject  in  the  regular  course.  A  student  who  has  more  than 
three  and  less  than  six  conditions,  will  be  required  to  omit  two  sub- 
jects in  the  regular  course.  The  subjects  to  be  omitted  will  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 
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i8.  ^  siudeni  having  six  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
uuill  be  required  to  take  the  class  over  in  all  subjects. 

19.  Conditions,  whether  due  to  failure  in  work,  or  to  absence,  must 
be  made  up  within  a  year  or  the  subject  repeated  in  class. 

20.  A  student  absent  from  any  examination,  for  any  cause,  will 
be  counted  as  conditioned. 

21.  A  student  desiring  a  special  examination,  for  any  reason,  may 
make  written  application  to  the  Registrar  for  a  special  examination, 
stating  her  reason.  This  application  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  special 
committee.  If  the  reason  given  by  the  student  seem  sufficient,  the 
R^istrar  will  notify  the  proper  instructor,  who  will,  as  early  as  may 
be  convenient,  give  a  special  examination,  for  which  a  fee  of  two  dol- 
lars shall  be  paid  the  Registrar.  Proper  blanks  for  the  application 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Registrar. 

22.  A  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  charged  for  the  first  special  exami- 
nation, and  one  dollar  for  each  additional  examination  in  the  same 
group. 

23.  All  candidates  for  graduation  must  remove  conditions  incurred 
in  any  previous  year  not  later  than  January  15th  of  the  year  in  which 
they  expect  to  graduate. 

24.  Students  having  more  than  one  condition,  students  taking  less 
than  three  subjects,  and  students  who  are  delinquent  in  payment  of 
tuition  or  other  fees  (see  page  193),  are  not  eligible  as  class  officers, 
as  editors  or  sub-editors  of  college  publications,  as  officers  of  any  liter- 
ary or  debating  club,  as  members  of  the  Glee  Club  (except  students  of 
Voice  in  the  School  of  Music),  or  as  members  of  a  college  or  class 
basket  ball  team. 

BEPOBTS 

At  the  close  of  each  term,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  student  will 
be  furnished  a  report  upon  class  standing.  At  the  close  of  each  half 
term,  a  report  will  be  furnished  in  regard  to  any  student  whose  work 
is  below  g^ade.  

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  First  Term  begins 
Wednesday,  October  i,  19 19;  the  Second  Term  begins  Monday, 
February  2,  1920. 

All  charges  are  payable  strictly  in  advance. 

At  the  time  of  entrance  the  student  is  required  to  pay  the  Registra- 
tion Fee,  Student  Fee,  Tuition,  and  other  fees  for  the  current  term, 
and  if  residing  in  the  residence,  will  also  be  required  to  pay  the 
Incidental  Fee,  Infirmary  Fee,  and  the  charge  for  board  for  the 
current  term.  The  charges  for  the  Second  Term  are  due  and  payable 
at  the  l>eginning  of  the  term  February  2,  1920. 
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NOTB. — In  case  the  studeni  does  not  register  on  one  c^  ike  \ 

days  set  apart  for  registration  as  announced  in  the  t^endsr,  m 
additional  charge  of  $i.oo  zvill  be  made  for  tale  registraiwM, 

No  reduction  in  the  charge  for  Tuition  or  Board  will  be  mide  far  « 
student  entering  during  the  first  month  of  the  term.  If  entai^  zrr 
time  during  the  second  month  the  charge  will  be  ^  of  the  regmk/K 
charge;  and  if  enteting  at  any  time  after  the  b^^aning  of  the  &=x< 
month  the  charge  will  be  %  of  the  regular  charge. 

In  case  of  withdrawal  from  college  or  from  dormitory  at  any  Mvm 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  term  a  refund  of  5^  <rf  Ae  rcgnlai 
charge  for  board  and  tuition  will  be  made.  In  case  of  witbdravsl  11 
any  time  during  the  third  month,  a  refund  of  %  of  the  regular  dxai^ 
will  be  made.  No  refund  will  be  allowed  for  withdrawal  after  Ae 
beginning  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  term.  No  allowances  viil  be 
made  for  absence  during  the  term  for  any  cause. 

No  claim  for  refund  will  be  allowed  unless  made  within  6odajs 
after  date  of  withdrawal  from  college  or  after  any  other  cause  for  daxoL 

Each  student  residing  in  dormitory  shall,  at  the  time  of  entnnoe 
make  a  deposit  of  1 10.00  Incidental  Pee  to  cover  possible  breakage  or 
incidental  expense.  The  unexpended  balance  will  be  refunded  to  the 
student  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

An  alumna,  or  a  student  taking  a  regular  course  in  any  departmcot 
of  the  college,  may  take  instruction  in  Voice,  Piano  or  other  instil- 
ment at  the  charges  indicated  for  regular  students. 

A  student  taking  only  instruction  in  Voice,  Piano  or  other  instin- 
ment  is  not  required  to  pay  a  registration  fee. 

A  student  beginning  Voice,  Piano  or  other  instrument  after  the 
beginning  of  the  term  will  be  charged  a  pro  rata  rate  per  lesson  for 
the  number  of  lessons  that  can  be  taken  during  the  balance  of  the 
term. 

The  charges  for  Voice,  Piano,  or  other  instrument  are  based 
on  17  lessons  per  term  taken  one  a  week,  and  34  lessons  per  tera 
taken  two  a  week. 

Pees  for  private  instruction  in  theoretical  courses  and  in  courses  for 
teachers  may  be  learned  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

With  the  exception  of  practical  music  and  household  economy,  an 
alumna  of  the  college  may  take  any  single  study  in  the  school  from 
which  she  graduated  without  payment  of  tuition.  She  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  registration  and  other  fees. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  auy  term  unless  all  previous  chaigct 
have  been  paid  in  full. 
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College 


School 
of 
School       House- 
of  Art         hold 
Econ- 
omy 


.  aeriBtrstion  Fee  { 

iudent  Pee  { 

aition — per  term : 

1  hour  course 

2  hour  course 

3  hour  course 

1  subject 

2  subjects  

3  subjects 

Pull  course  leading  to  di- 
ploma or  degree 

Mechauical  Bookbinding... 

Xte^iilar  students,  Major 
or  Minor  Instrument,  2 
lessons  a  week,  34  4e8- 
sons  to  a  term — 
Piano 

Voice 

Organ 

Violin 

Violoncello  or  other 
Orchestral  Instrument.... 
Minor  Instrument,  1  les- 
son a  week,  17  lessons 
to  a  term — 
Piano 

Voice 

Orgjan 

Violin 

Violoncello,  etc 


$10.00    $10.00    $10.00 
5.00        5.00        5.00 


22.50  22.50  22.50 
40.00  40.00  40.00 
5500      55.00      55.00 


67.50 


67.50 
15.00 


Special  students,  2  les- 
sons a  week,  34  lessons 
to  a  term- 
Piano 

Voice 

Organ 

Violin 

Violoncello,  etc 


67.50 


School 

of 
Music 


$10.00 
5.00 

8.00 
15.00 
20.00 


55.00 


27.00,  40.00 
5300,  65.00 
40.00,  65.00 
40.00 
27.00,  40.00 

32.00 


14.00,  21.00 
27.00,  33.00 
21.00,   33.00 

21.00 
14.00,  21.00 

17.00 


33.00,  50.00 
67.00,  80.00 
50.00,  80.00 

50.00 
33.00,  50.00 

40.00 
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College 

School 
of  Art 

School 

of 
Houses 

hold 
Bcon- 

oniy 

SdKOl 

of 
Mask 

1  lesson  a  week,  17  les- 
sons to  a  term— 
Piano : 

, 

17.OO.  25.50 

Voice 

^ 

34.00,  4^-50 
25.50.  42^50 

Organ 

25-50 

Violin   

17.00,    25.50 

Violoncello,  etc 

2aoo 

Pianoforte  Sight  Playing 

10.00 

Song  Repertoire    and   In- 
terpretation 

10.00 

Ensemble  (except  chorus)      

8.00 

Recital  Class        

2.50 

Single  Recital 



.25 

Use  of  Organ,  1  hour  daily    

, 

8.00 

Use  of  Piano,  i  hour  daily      



6.00 

Each  additional  hour 

5.00 

Laboratory  fees: 

Domestic  Science  Supplies.. 

Domestic  Science  Supplies 
Homemakers'  Course 

Studio  Fee,  Art i^of 

Experimental  Pottery 

China  Painting 

Figure  Drawing  

Methods  Fee,  Art 

Metal  Work  Fee i.oot 

Bookbinding  Fee 2.oot 

Bocurd,  per  term 150.00 

Infirmary  Fee,  per  term 5.00 

Incidental  Fee  J ^..      10.00 


3.oot      3-oot        8.00 


5.00 
1.50 


3.oot 


1.50 
i.5ot 
I. oof 
i.5ot 
I. oof 
I.oot 

2. oof 

150.00 

5.00 

10.00 


150.00 

5.00 

10.00 


150.00 

5-« 
10.00 


i  Payable  once  a  year  on  entering.  Students  taking  less  than  three  studies 
will  be  charged  five  dollars  registration  fee  and  no  student  fee. 

Students  taking  practical  music  only  will  be  exempt  from  registration  and 
contingent  fees. 

t  Payable  only  if  these  courses  are  taken. 

X  Payable  only  by  students  using  metal  work  studio  outside  danhoan. 
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The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  foster  the  intellectual  life  in  any 
way  that  may  seem  to  be  most  helpful  and  promising  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  culture  and  social  usefulness.  Instruction 
is  offered  first,  therefore,  in  what  are  commonly  called  arts  and 
sciences;  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  these  subjects,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  represents  the  first  and  most  general 
purpose  of  Newcomb  College.  But  the  College  should  meet  the  needs 
of  tbc  community,  if  possible,  by  more  careful  preparation  for  the 
specific  demands  of  modem  life;  it  should  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
endeavor  to  equip  young  women  for  effective  service  to  society. 

Therefore,  it  has  added  to  the  academic  instruction,  which  is  the 
central  part  of  its  work,  special  instruction  in  schools  devoted  to  the 
training  of  students  for  particular  vocations. 

Degrees,  Diplomas,  Certificates 

The  regular  course  of  the  College,  covering  four  years,  when  satis- 
factorily completed  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A  course  of  four  years  in  studies  specially  g^uped  for  the  needs  of 
those  wishing  training  as  teachers,  leads  to  the  aegree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Education. 

The  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Art,  four  years,  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Design.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Art  offers 
diplomas  for  teachers  of  art,  upon  completion  of  a  course  covering  two 
years,  and  special  certificates  for  proficiency  in  other  courses. 

The  regular  course  of  the  School  of  Music,  four  years,  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  In  addition,  the  School  of  Music  offers 
diplomas  similar  to  those  of  the  School  of  Art. 

The  School  of  Household  Economy  offers  diplomas  similar  to 
those  of  the  School  of  Art. 

AtUntion  is  especially  called  to  the  following  regulation :  Applicants 
for  diploma  or  certificate,  or  students  who  have  taken  only  a  partial 
course,  and  are  desirous  of  making  up  their  deficiency  and  receiving  a 
degree  or  diploma  in  a  regular  course,  are  required  to  give  notice  in 
writing,  through  the  Registrar  of  the  College,  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  year  in  which  the  certificate  or 
diploma  is  to  be  conferred.  The  application  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  who  will  report  to  the  faculty. 

—197— 
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COLLEGE  COTJBSES 

The  courses  of  study  extend  over  four  years  and  lead  to  tlie  <kgwe 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  minimum  requirement  is  Bvc  subjects  per 
year  (exclusive  of  physical  training)  of  not  less  than  three  hours eacL 
The  election  of  a  subject  rated  at  more  than  three  hours  shall  not  re- 
duce the  number  of  subjects  required.  The  course  leading  to  this  de- 
gree, therefore,  requires  that  the  candidate  show  from  62^  to  66H 
'*hours,"  according  to  subjects  elected.  Every  student  is  requirwi 
to  devote  two  hours  a  week  in  each  year  to  physical  edncatioo, 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  is  essential  to  good  stand- 
ing. 

A  college  subject  in  which  there  is  one  recitation  a  week  throogb 
the  college  year  is  the  unit  for  estimating  "hours;**  such  a  subject  is 
rated  at  one  **hour;**  and  a  college  subject  in  which  there  are  three 
recitations  a  week  through  the  year  will  count  as  three  houis  Ii 
the  tabulated  statement  of  the  course  of  study  below,  and  in  the 
description  of  courses  on  later  pages,  the  credit  allowed  each  snbjcci 
is  indicated. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses 
allowing  not  less  than  six  hours  in  English,  three  in  Mathematics, 
three  in  History,  three  in  Philosophy,  five  (or  eight,  if  but  one  unit  in 
these  subjects  has  been  accepted  for  entrance)  in  laboratory  Science, 
nine  in  Foreign  Language,  and  one-half  hour  in  library  work.  The 
particular  courses  required  in  these  subjects  are  indicated  below. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  first  two  years  permits  of  a  limited 
election  among  certain  subjects;  in  the  last  two  years  a  wider  election 
is  permitted. 

All  students  must  confer  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  election 
of  their  studies.  Freshmen  will  confer  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Course  of  Study;  other  students  will  confer  with  the 
instructor  in  chargje  of  their  major  study;  and  all  courses  of  studj 
must  be  submitted  by  the  student  for  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Course  of  Study.  No  Freshman  subject  may  be  elected  in  the 
Senior  year.  A  student  who  begins  a  language  in  coll^[e  must  con- 
tinue it  for  two  years;  and  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  elect  for  col- 
lege credit  in  the  same  year  more  than  one  foreign  language  in  which 
she  has  no  preparation.  No  student  will  be  regarded  as  properly  reg- 
istered for  any  subject  unless  her  course  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee. 

Special  rules  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  electing  their  courses 
may  be  found  in  the  Getural  Rules  of  the  College^  of  which  a  copy 
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'w^ill  be  furnished  to  each  student. 
C7t?urses  of  Instruction,  page  211. 


For  description  of  courses  see 


Elective  Courses  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years 
In  the  Junior  year  the  student  will  select  a  major  subject  in  which 
slie  will  take  courses  amounting  to  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
t-welve  hours  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  With  the  advice 
of  the  instructor  in  her  major,  she  will  select  a  minor  subject  of 
not  less  than  three  hours,  which  may  be  taken  in  either  Junior  or 
Senior  year. 

Major  subjects  with  their  related  minors  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing groups: 

I.  Latin,  Greek  or  French  as  major,  with  another  language,  or 
Dvith  History,  or  with  English  as  minor. 

II.  History  as  major,  with  Economics,  Sociology,  English  or  a 
language  as  minor. 

III.  Psychology  as  major,  with  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry  or  Biology  as  minor. 

IV.  English  as  major,  with  Histbry,  Latin,  Greek  or  French 
as  minor. 

V.  Mathematics  as  major,  with  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Economics,  Psychology,  Greek  or  Latin  as  minor. 

VI.  Physics  or  Chemistry  as  major,  with  another  science,  Mathe- 
matics or  Psychology  as  minor, 

VIT.  Biology  as  major,  with  another  science.  Mathematics,  Psy- 
chology or  Art  (drawing)  as  a  minor. 

VIII.  Music  as  major  (courses  in  theory,  see  directions  under 
School  of  Music)  with  Mathematics,  History,  English  or  language  as 


Courses  of  Study  by  Glasses 


FRESHMAN 

RBQriRBD 


English 
Latin 
Greek 
French 


Ai  (/) 


one  major         3 

and 
one  minor  (^)  3 


Mathematics 
History  (^) 
Chemistry  A  Bi 
Physics  A  Bi 
Biology  A  B2       J 
Library,  %  year 


1(J) 


[•elect one  5 


SOPHOMORB 
REQUIRED 

English  B5 
Minor  Language  (^) 
History  (^) 
Physics  A  Bi       ) 
Chemistry  ABi  ^ 
Biology  A  B2      j 

Major  Language  1 

Mathematics  I 

or  f 

Science  I 


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
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JUNIOR  SENIOR 

REQUIRED                                            HOURS                REQUIRED  BCKrU 

Major  Subject                         3          Major  Subject  3 

Philosophy  Ci                        3          Minor  Subject  (5)  3 

Electives                                9          Electives  9 


(/)  A  Atudent  showing  deficiency  in  her  class  work  in  any  Preshman  study  will 
be  required  to  take  an  additional  hour  of  class  work,  at  the  directioa  of  the  i»- 
structor,  until  her  work  is  satisfactory. 

{2)  Those  who  elect  a  beginning  language  must  continue  it  through  the  Sopto> 
more  year.  A  student  may  in  the  Sophomore  or  in  the  Junior  year  sabAitaer 
another  subject  for  the  language  offered  as  major  for  entrance.  A  stndent  may  b 
the  Junior  year  substitute  another  subject  for  the  language  offered  as  minor  for 
entrance.  That  iit.  the  student  must  show  hours  not  less  than  three  in  the  major.  «o( 
less  than  six  in  the  minor  language.  A  student  who  has  satisfied  the  reqaiR- 
ment  of  nine  hours  in  languages  may  substitute  a  suitable  elective  at  any  tine. 

'j)  A  student  offering  one  unit  for  entrance  in  either  Physics  or  Chemistry  will 
elect  the  science  not  offered.  A  student  who  has  oflfered  one  unit  in  Ph3rslcs  (oris 
Chemistry)  for  entrance  will  satisfy  the  science  requirement  for  the  A.  B.  degrte 
upon  completing  A  Bl  Chemistry  (or  Physics)  and  one  additional  conrseof  thne 
hours  in  Science.  A  student  who  has  offered  both  Physics  and  Chenustry  for 
entrance  will  be  required  to  elect  one  five  hour  course  from  the  group.  Biology. 
Chemistry,  Physics.  The  course  A  B 1  Chemistry  (or  Physics)  may  be  takes  is 
the  Fieshman  or  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

V)  Students  who  offer  Ancient  History  for  entrance  will  elect  English  History 
A3-4,  those  who  offer  English  History  will  elect  Ancient  History.  Al  or  Al 
A  student  may.  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  elec'  in  the  Preshnus 
year  a  course  in  History  to  satisfy  the  requirement  in  History;  in  this  case,  she 
may,  in  the  fktphomore  year,  elect  a  course  in  Mathematics  continuing  the  work 
of  the  Preshman  year,  or  a  course  in  applied  science,  or  a  course  in  History  c^her 
than  the  one  specified. 

(5)    The  minor  subject  may  be  taken  in  either  Junior  or  Senior  year. 


COTJBSES  USADINa   TO  THE  DEaBEB    OF     BACSELOB 
OF  AKTS  IN  EDUCATION 

Courses  in  Education  are  offered  in  which  certain  required  studies 
in  Psychology  and  Education  are  taken  in  connection  with  groups  of 
Electives  chosen  from  the  special  branches  in  which  the  student 
desires  to  fit  herself  for  teaching.  A  diploma  is  awarded  for  a  full  two 
year  course;  and  the  diploma  in  such  cases  will  show  the  particular 
subjects  in  which  the  student  has  specialized.  A  full  four  year  course 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education.  The  require- 
ments in  this  course,  as  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course,  are  stated  in 
'•hours,'*  one  hour  being  allowed  for  successful  completion  of  a  course 
in  which  there  is  one  recitation  a  week,  three  hours  for  a  course  in 
which  there  are  three  recitations  a  week  through  the  coU^e  year. 
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Tlie  value  of  each  study,  expressed  in  hours,  is  given  in  the  tables 
below,  and  under  Courses  of  Instruction.  The  number  of  hours 
necessary  to  secure  the  diploma  or  the  degcee  will,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat  with  the  electives  chosen.  All  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 

All  candidates  for  the  diploma  or  the  degree  must  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements in  physical  training,  two  hours  a  week  in  each  year. 

FRBSHMAN  YBAR  HOURS  SOPHOMORE  YEAR  HOURS 

Knglish  A I  3      History  of  Education  Bi  3 

Wbrary  Ai  %,       Introductory  and  Genetic 

Physical  Training  Psychology  B 1-2  3 

Blectives  (see  below)  Physical  Training 

Electives  (see  below). 
At  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Sophomore  year  a  diploma 
^W  be  given,  indicating  the  course  pursued;  or  the  student  may  con- 
tinue her  work  for  two  more  years,  as  outlined  below,  with  the  aim 
of  securing  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  HOURS       SENIOR  YEAR        HOURS 

Knglish  3      Principles  of  Teaching  CD2        3 

French  or  Spanish  3      Education  D3  "  2 

Mathematics,  Science,  His-  French  or  Spanish  3 

tory  or  Economics  3      Physical  Training 

Physical  Training  Electives  (see  below). 

Electives  (see  below). 

Students  pursuing  the  course  given  above  may  elect  the  subjects  in 
which  they  wish  special  preparation  as  teachers,  and  for  their  guidance 
the  courses  to  be  pursued  are  outlined  below.  The  student  may  pur- 
sue her  work  iu:  (i)  Academic  Subjects,  (2)  Art,  (3)  Music,  (4) 
Household  Economy,  (5)  Art  and  Music,  (6)  Physical  Training. 

Students  Electingr  Academic  Subjects. 

A  student  electing  academic  subjects  will  consult  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study  for  determination  of  the  details  of  her  course. 
She  will  require  four  courses,  allowing  three  hours  each,  in  the  Fresh- 
man year,  and  three  in  the  Sophomore  year,  or  vice  versa;  and  she 
will  be  required  to  elect  her  studies  in  the  first  two  years  according  to 
one  of  the  following  plans: 

(a)  At  least  two  courses  (six  hours)  in  the  language  offered  for 
entrance;  if  two  languages  have  been  offered,  she  may  continue  either 
the  mdjor  or  the  minor  language. 

[h)  At  least  one  course  (three  hours)  in  Mathematics,  and  one  ad- 
ditional course  (five  hours)  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Biology. 
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No  course  will  be  regarded  as  properly  registered  unless  approved 
by  the  Committee. 

To  secure  the  certificate  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  student  nmii 
show  a  minimum  of  ^o}4  hours  (34 >i  if  her  elections  have  indoded 
two  laboratory  science  courses  rated  at  5  hours  each),  ^j4  of  whidi 
are  in  the  required  studies  above,  the  remjiinder  being  elective.  For 
graduation  with  the  degree,  she  must  show  32  additional  hours,  17 
of  which  are  in  the  required  studies  above,  the  remainder  being 
elective. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Required  Studies 
Electives  (i) 

JUNIOR  Year 
Required  Studies 
Electives 


HOURS 

3>^ 
12 

HOURS 
9 

6 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  6 

Electives  9 

SENIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  8 

Electives  9 


(I)  The  studeut  may  take  three  electives,  allowing  9  hours,  in  the  Freshmaa 
year,  mnldng  up  the  remainder  of  12  hours  in  the  Sophomore  year;  or  she  may 
make  12  hours  in  the  Freshman  year,  leaving  9  for  the  Sophomore. 


STTTDENTS  OF  ABT  WTLL  TAKE* 

FRESHMAN   YEAR  HOURS  SOPHOMORE  YEAR  HOURS 


Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)  3>4 

Cast  Drawing  A  S  5 2 

Freehand  Perspective  A  S  4..     2 

Water  Color  A  S  6 2 

Design  A  S  8 2 

Mechanical  Drawing  A  S  10..     i 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


HOURS 


Required  Studies  (seep.  199)  9 

Drawing  from  Life  C  D  S  9 .  i 

Education  828" i 

History  of  Painting  C  S  14...  i 

Water  Color  B  C  D  S  6 i 

Design  C  S  8 i 

Silversmithing  S  16  ] 
China  Painting  S  22  I  elect 

Embroidery  S  23         (  two...  2 
Pottery  Making  S  18  J 


Required  Studies  ( see  p.  199")  6 

Cast  Drawing  B  S  5 » 

Freehand  Perspective  B  S  4..  2 

Water  Color  B  C  D  S  6 i 

Design  BS  8 2 

Projection   and   Mechanical 

Perspective  each  j4  yr-  BS  10.  i 

English  or  History «  3 

SENIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  199) 
Drawing  from  Life  C  D  S  9.. 

Water  Color  B  C  D  S  6 

Design  D  S  8 

History  of  Painting  D  S  14 


Compositions  11 i 

Education  S  29 i 

Aesthetics  D  9** 1 

Silversmithing  S  16  " 
China  Painting  S  22 
Pottery  Making  S  18 
Embroidery  S  23 

*  students  electing  this  course  must  have  had  High  School  Drawing  or  show 
by  examination  satisfactory  aptitude  for  the  art  elective. 
**  See  courses  in  Psychology. 
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STT7DBNTS  OF  MUSIC  WILL  TAKE 


FRHSHMAN  YEAR 


HOURS 


Hnglisli  Ai 3 

Library  A I % 

Physical  Training 
Hlements    of   Theory    A    i 

H   year i 

Physics  A  8  >^  year )4 

Elementary  Harmony  A   I2 

!4  year  lyi 

Solfegj^o»   Elementary  A  3 

(-?) 2}i 

Appreciation  of  Music  A  S  8  2 
Observation    of    Classes    in 
Public  Schools  A  29;  Des- 
criptive Themes i 

Recital  Class  S  28  {2) }i 

Chorus  S  27  {2) ^ 

Practical  Music,  extra  (/)  i  or  2 


SOPHOMORB  YEAR 


HOURS 


History  of  Education  Bi  3 

Introductory  and  Genetic 

Psychology  B1-2 3 

Physical  Training 

Advanced  Harmony  B  C  2....  3 

Solfeggio,  Intermediate  B  10  2 

History  of  Music  B  S  7 2 

Methods   in    Public  School 

Music  BCD  9 3 

Recital  Class  S  28  (-?) }i 

Chorus  S  27  (2) % 

Practical  Music,  extra  (/)  i  or  2 


JUNIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

Knglish. 3 

French  or  Spanish 3 

Mathematics,  Science,  His- 
tory or  Economics 3 

Physical  Training 

Counterpoint  C  D  4... 3 

Solfeggio,  Advanced  C  13....  i 

Recital  Class  S  28  {2) ^ 

Chorus  S  27  {2) y2 

Practical  Music,  extra  (/)  i  or  2 


SENIOR  YEAR 


HOURS 


Principles  of  Teaching  C  D  2..    3 

Education  D  3 2 

French  or  Spanish 3 

Physical  Traming 
Instrumentation    and    Con- 
ducting D  14 2 

Analysis  D  15 i 

Methods   in    Public  School 

Music,  Advanced  D  16 i 

Recital  Class  S  28  {2) K 

Chorus  S  27  (2) % 

Thesis i 

Practical  Music,  extra  (/)  i  or  2 


NOTES. 

(/)  Voice  and  piano  recommended,  but  other  instruments  may  be  chosen. 
Attention  is  called,  however,  to  graduation  requirement  of  ability  to  sing  and 
play  the  piano  acceptably.  Fees  according  to  teacher  chosen  at  rate  for  regular 
students. 

(2)    No  outside  preparation  required  when  students  are  up  to  grade. 
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STT7DENTS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  BCOHOICY  WILL  TAKE:  {!) 

FRBSHMAN  YBAR  HOURS        SOPHOMORB  YBAR  BOUXS 


Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)  ^}4 

Chemistry  A2. 3 

Art  A  2 2 

Domestic  Science  A  i 3 

Domestic  Art  A  i 3 


JUNIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  ( see  p .  1 99)     9 
For  Students  Specializing 

in  Domestic  Science: 

Domestic  Science  C  4 3 

Cliemistry  of  Nutrition  C  5  .    3 
For  Students  Specializing 

in  Domestic  Art: 

Domestic  Art  C  4,  5,  6,  7 4 

Art  C  2 3 

(1  students  wishing  to  take  only  one,  not  both,  of  the  subjects  in  hoosefat^ 
economics,  may  elect  a  suitable  subject  as  a  substitute  with  ti  e  consent  of  the 
Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 

(2)  .Students  in  Domestic  Science  are  required  to  take  the  regular  course  in  Art 
( A  B  2)  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  one  additional  course  in  Axi. 
either  Art  C  2  or  Art  D  2.  The  course  in  Art  for  students  in  Domestic  Science  al- 
lows two  credits. 


Required  Studies  ( see  p.  199)  6 

Art  B  2 2 

Domestic  Science  B  2 „  3 

Domestic  Art  B  2 3 

Domestic  Science  Teaching, 

B3 I 

Domestic  Art  Teaching,  B  3  i 

Biology  AB  i._  „  3 

SENIOR  YBAR  HOUKS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)  8 
For  Students  Specializing 

in  Domestic  Science: 

Domestic  Science  D  5 5 

ArtD2  (2) 2 

For  Students  Specializing 

in  Domestic  Art : 

Domestic  Art  D  9,  10,  11,  12  5 

Art  D  2 3 


STUDENTS 


WISHINa  TO    COMBINE  OOXnEtSES 
AND  MXTSIC  WILL  TAKE 


IN    ABT 


FRESHMAN    YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)  3>^ 

English  A 1 3 

Library  A I }4 

Physical  Training 

Form  Study  AS3    f  }i  year  \  ,/ 

Picture  Study  AS  1 2  \    each    j  '^ 

Water  Color  A  S  6 i 

Design  ASS  i 

Cast  Drawing  A  S  5 1 

Elements     of    Theory    A  i ' 

>^  year 

Physics  A  8  }4  year [-3 

Elementary  Harmony   A  12 

K  year J 

Solfeggio,  Elementary  A3....     2)4 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR  HOUKS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)  6 

History  of  Education   Bi 3 

Introductory  and  Genetic 

Psychology  B1-2 3 

Physical  Training 

Education  S28 „     i 

Water  Color  B  S  6 1 

Design  B  S  8 1 

Projection  B  S  10  ^  year.„  }^ 
Cast  Drawing  B  S  5  >^  year.,  j 
Methods   in    Public  School 

Music  BCD  9 3 

Appreciation  of  Music  A  S  8..     2 
Chorus  S  27 }^ 
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JUNIOR   YEAR                                 HOURS        SENIOR  YEAR                          HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)  9        Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)  8 

Hng^lish 3        Principles  of  Teaching  CD  2  3 

French  or  Spanish 3        Education  D  3 2 

Mathematics,  Science,  His-  French  or  Spanish 3 

tory  or  Economics 3        Physical  Training 

Physical  Training  Life  Drawing  CDS  9 i 

WaterCol.  BCDS6  f  yi  year)         Water  Color  A  S  6 1 

Plant  Forms  S  31  ..\    each    /         Design  C  S  8 i 

Perspective  A  S  4 i      Education  S  59 i 

History  of  Painting  D  S  14  ...     i      Analysis  D  15 i 

Advanced  Harmony  B  C  2....    3      Methods   in   Public  School 

Chorus  S27  :  %        Music,  Advanced  D 16  i 

History  of  Music  B  S  7 2 

Hbtory  of  Painting  D  S  14..  1 


8TX71>ENTS  IK  TBAININa  OOXTBSE  FOB  TEAOHEBS  IN 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    WILL    TAKE 

FRBSHMAN   YBAR  HOURS       SOPHOMORE  YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)     3>^  Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)    6 

Biologjy  A  B  i 3      Physics       J 

Kinesiology  A  9 3      Biology  or  V 5 

History  of  Physical  Educa-  Chemistry  J 

tionAio I       Physiology  of  Exercise  B  1 2 

Theory  of  Teaching  with  first  term 

Observation  of  Classes  All     i>4  Theory  of  Corrective  Gym- 
One  elective  (i)  3  nasties  B  13 

second  term 

Expression  B  15  1 

One  elective  (i) 3 

JUNIOR  YEAR  HOURS       SENIOR    YEAR  HOURS 

Required  Studies  (see  p.  199)    9      Required  Studies  (seep.  199)  8 

Medical  Gymnastics  C  18 3      Medical  Gymnastics  D  19 3 

Expression  C  16 i       Problems  in  Physical  Educa- 

General  Kinesiology  C  17 i  tion  D  21 i 

One  elective   (1) 3      Anthropometry  D  22 i 

Expression  D  20 i 

(1)  The  eleciivc  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study.  It  should  be  a  subject  not  directly  related  to  the  work  in  physi- 
cal education,  but  helpful  in  broadening  the  culture  of  the  student,  such  as 
History  Mathematics,  a  language,  or  Art  A  B  8.  If  Art  or  a  language  in  which 
less  than  three  units  have  been  accepted  for  entrance  be  elected,  the  subject  must 
be  continued  two  years. 
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OGXTRSBS    OF    STT7BY    LSABINQ   TO    THB   DBOBBB  OF 
BAOHELOB  OF  ICTTSIO 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  intended 
for  students  who  desire  the  basic  training  required  for  thorough 
musicianship.  The  course  of  study  is  planned  for  four  yeais  and  re- 
quires the  satisfactory  completion  of  60  college  hours,  exclusive  of 
physical  training,  in  which  all  students  must  take  2  hours  a  wedi 
each  year. 

Soon  after  entrance  the  natural  musical  ability  of  each  student  will 
be  tested  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  and  she  will  be  advised  000- 
cerning  the  probabilities  of  future  success  in  the  musical  profesaozL 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  show  technical  proficiency  in  out 
branch  of  practical  music,  the  study  of  which  has  been  pursued 
through  at  least  four  years;  must  be  able  to  play  accompaniments  of 
medium  difficulty  on  the  pianoforte;  must  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted all  the  required  musical  and  academic  subjects  in  the  prescribed 
course  of  study;  must  give  evidence  of  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of 
one  modem  language  other  than  English;  and  must  have  pursued  i<s 
two  years  certain  studies  chosen  with  the  expectation  of  future  spedil- 
ization  in  teaching,  composing,  concert  performance,  or  work  in  mus- 
ical criticism  and  the  literature  of  music. 

Before  graduation  each  candidate  for  the  degree  will  be  expected  to 
give  a  public  recital,  or  to  present  a  satisfactory  original  compositioii 
for  voices  and  orchestra  or  an  original  essay  representing  careful  in- 
vestigation of  a  musical  topic  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior 
year  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Credit  toward  the  degree  will  be  given  for  all  work  of  equivalent 
grade  in  other  colleges  and  reputable  schools  of  music,  but  examina- 
tions in  each  subject  may  be  demanded  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structor. No  degree  will  be  granted  except  after  at  least  two  years  of 
residence. 

PRBSHMAN  YEAR  HOURS         SOPHOMORE  YEAR  HOURS 

Major  Instrument  (/ ) 2      Major  Instrument  (/) 2 

Elements  of  Theory  A  i  }4  Advanced  Harmony  BC2 3 

year i  Solfeggio,  Intermediate  B  10  2 

Physics  A8  }4  year )^     History  of  Music  BS  7 2 

Elementary  Harmony  A  12  Ensemble  S  27  (-^) }4 

yi  year i}4  Recital  Class  S  28  (^) % 

Solfeggio,  Elementary  A3  (^)  2}4  English  B5 3 

Appreciation  of  Music  AS  8..  2      French  A2,  AB3,  or  BC5 3 

Recital  Class  S  28  (^) }^  Minor  Instrument  {possible 

English  A 1 3  extra)  (6) i  or  2 

French  Ai,  A2,  or  AB3 3 

Minor  Instruvtent  (possible 

extra)  (d) 1  or  2 
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JUNIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

B4ajor  Instrument  (/) 3 

Counterpoint  C  D  4 3 

Special  Studies  in  History  of 

^lusic  CD  II  (5)  3 

Solfeggio,  Advanced  C  13....  i 

Hnsemble  S  27  (^) %, 

Recital  Class  S  28  (^) y^ 

Klectives 

Afajor  Instrument  ( j  ) i  or  2 

J^itgor  Instrument  (^) i  or  2 

J^actice  Teaching  (7) i 

IVor-mal  Course  tn  reaching 

Afajor  Instrument  (/) }4 

Psychology  BCD  1-2  (7) 3 

Misiory  of  Art  (5) i 

English  (9) 3 

Prmch 3 

Italian  CDi  (/o)  3 

History  Bs-(>  (11)     3 

Methods    in    Public  School 

AfusicBCT><) 3 


SENIOR  YEAR  HOURS 

Major  Instrument  (/)  3 

Canon  and  Fugue  D  5 

or 
Free  Composition  D  6 

01* 
Instrumentation  and 

Conducting  D  14  j 

Analysis  D  15 I 

Ensemble  S  27  (^) ^ 

Recital  Class  S  28  {2) >^ 

Thesis  or  Graduating  Recital    2 

Electives 

Major  Instrument  ( j ) 1  or  2 

Minor  Instrument  (6) i  or  2 

Canon  and  Fugue  {/j) 2 

Free  Composition  (/ J )  2 

Instrumentation  (/j) 2 

Special  Studies  in    History 

of  Music  (11)  3 

Pianoforte    Si^h  t- Playing 

(/^) I 

Pianoforte  Repertoire  and 

Interpretation i 

Song  Repertoire  and  Inter- 
pretation (^10)  I 

Practice  Teaching:  (7) i 

Normal  Course  in  Peaching 

Afajor  Instrument %. 

Choir  Training 1 

Gregorian  Music i 

Psychology  Vi^ i 

History  of  Art  (8) i 

English   (9) 3 

French 3 

Italian  CD2  {10) 3 

History  (p) 3 

Methods  tn  Public  School 

Music  BCD  9 3 

NOTES. 

(/)  Pianoforte,  Voice,  Organ,  Violin,  Violoncello,  or  other  Orchestral  Instru- 
ments. Private  lessons,  two  half-hour  periods.  At  least  two  hours  of  daily  practice 
recommended.  Fee  according  to  teacher  chosen.  ^  For  fees  for  regular  students, 
see  page  193). 

{2)    No  outside  preparation  required  when  students  are  up  to  grade. 

(j)  Students  intending  to  prepare  for  concert  performance  may  receive 
credit  for  additional  work  in  the  major  instrument.  If  two  recital  programs  are 
prepared  and  rendered,  two  hours  will  be  granted.  If  one  recital  program  is 
prepared  and  rendered,  one  hour  will  be  granted. 
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(4)  StudenU  are  assigned  to  proper  ensemble  class  by  iostmctor  of  sajv 
instrument.  If  no  such  assignment  be  made  because  of  technical  deficknty  or 
other  reason,  each  student  will  be  required  to  attend  regularly  the  rehearssk  rf 
the  University  Chorus. 

C5^    Seminar  plan. 

(6)  Attention  is  called  to  graduation  requirement  of  ability  to  play  foae 
accompaniments  of  medium  difficulty.    Additional  fee  for  this  elediTC. 

(7)  Required  of  all  students  intending  to  teach. 

{8)  Recommended  to  all  music  students  as  elective  in  either  Junior  ar 
Senior  year. 

(9)  Choice  of  course  to  be  made  after  consultation  with  head  of  departxaeat 
and  with  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

(/o)    Required  of  students  with  Voice  as  major  instrument. 

(//)  Required  of  students  intending  to  specialize  in  musical  criticism  aad  t^ 
literature  of  music. 

{12)    Required  of  all  students  with  Pianoforte  as  major  instrument. 

(/;)  Students  desiring  to  .specialize  in  composition  may  elect  any  or  sE 
of  these  courses. 


BACHEIiOIt  OF  DESiaN 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  work  preparing  for  the  practice  of  «n 
as  a  profession. 

FBSSHMAN  "SlfiAB  SOPHOKOBB  ITSAS 

HOURS  HOrR> 

Elementary  Design  ASS pJl^hand^^frs^ti^i^::::! 

Theoretical  Design  BS8 2 

Cast  Drawing  AS5 2  Water  Color  BS4 2 

Pictorial  Composition  Sii i 

Freehand  Pe..pective  AS4.....  """^^^^r^^!^ ^ 

Mathetuatical  Perspective 

Elementary  Water  Color  AS6 . .  2  BSio  half  year % 

French  or  Spanish  ( i ) 3 

Pictorial  Composition  Si,...;,'     ^lectl^^'!*'^.^.'^.::: i:::::! 

Silversmithin^  and  Jewelry  S16 

Mechanical  I>rawing  ASio. . .  i  Embroidery  S  23 

Pottery  Decoration  S 17 

Picture  study  AS,. x  Zl3i«^^''f  ^'.' i ! ! ! .- ! ! ! ! 

Life  Drawing  CDS  9 

English  Ai 3  Ivater  Color  BS  4 
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JTTNIOB  TBAB  8BHIOB    TBAB 

HOURS  HOURS 

^ife  Drawing  CDS9 2  Life  Drawing  CDS9 2 

>il   Painting  CDS7 2  Oil  Painting  CDSi 7  or  Water 

>ictorial  Composition  Si,.. ..I  D«?g^D^^. . !  i.;:;  .^i.i.'l 

>esi^n  CSS 2  Pictorial  Composition  Sii i 

history  of  Painting  CS14 i  History  of  Painting  DS15 i 

French  or  Spanish  (i) 3  Figure  Drawing  S27 1 

31ectives(2) 3  (3)  Aesthetics  09** .1 

Z!  ,^         ^   '       .      ^  "^  Thesis  on  Art }4 

Pbiiery  Decoration  S 17 Psychology  BCD  i* 2>^ 

Roitery  Making  S  j8 Electives  (4) 3 

Etnbrvidery  S  23 Pottery  Decoration  S 17 

China  Paintings  22 Pottery  Making  S 18 

c.-,  uw  JT       I     ol  Embroidery  S  23 

Silversmtthtng  and  Jewelry  S16  China  Painting  S  22 

Book-binding  S  26 Silversmithing  and  Jewelry  Si  6 

Education  CS  28 Book-binding  S  26 

nsure  Draunn,  S  .y j^X'lSra^ZsVr. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! 

Drafting  S 35 Art  Criticism  §34 

Int.  Decoration  S32 Int,  Decoration  S  32 

Graduates  of  regular  four-year  courses  in  Art  are  given  free  tuition 
tor  continued  study  in  Art  for  a  period  of  two  years. 


(1)  students  showing  a  good  reading  knowledge,  to  be  tested  by  the  in- 
structor, may  substitute  an  academic  htudy  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Course 
of  Study.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  student  who  has  been  siven  credit  for  en- 
trance units  in  a  language  must  enter  a  class  of  proper  grade  in  college  if  she 
takes  that  language. 

(2)  Two  Art-Crafts  must  be  elected,  three  hours  given  to  each. 
(3;  See  Courses  in  Psychology. 

(4)  III  the  Senior  year  one  Craft  may  be  elected,  double  time  being  given. 


aBADTJATE  C0UB8E8 

Students  desiring  to  continue  their  work  after  graduation,  with  a 
view  to  a  higher  degree,  will  find  full  courses  of  study  given  in  the 
special  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  University. 

Graduate  students  who  return  for  post-graduate  work  in  any  de- 
partment, are  entitled,  free  of  charge,  to  one  undergraduate  study 
in  another  department. 

ADVANCED   STAKDINQ 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  classes  above  Freshman  entrance 
grade  must  submit  her  credentials  or  certificates  to  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Standing  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  col- 
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lege.     If  the  certificates  are  not  so  submitted,  the  stodeot  «iS  y. 
her  registration  delayed. 

Certificates  for  college  work  will  not  be  accepted  nnkss  gn«  ^ 
colleges  recognized  as  of  equal  standing. 

An  applicant  for  admission  may  have  an  examination  to  ddsEX 
her  right  to  advanced  standing,  if  desired.  She  Will  be  cxasriieid 
the  work  required  for  admission  and  also  on  that  accomplished  by  fte 
class. 

An  examination  for  advanced  standing  will  be  permitted  only  s 
case  the  applicant  furnishes  evidence  that  formal  study,  nndff* 
struction  satisfactory  to  the  college,  and  for  a  period  of  time  deesd 
sufficient,  has  been  had  in  the  subjects  in  which  examination  is  iske>i 

A  g^ade  of  75  per  cent  will  be  required  to  obtain  credit  in  this  a- 
ami  nation. 

SPECIAL  STT7DSNTS— SPECIAIi  COUBSSS 

1.  A  student  admitted  to  special  courses  {^except  in  Pndi& 
Music)  in  Newcomb  College,  must  be  twenty  y^ars  old  and  fcB- 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  classes  desired.  She  mustfumisbt 
certificate  showing  preparation  for  these  classes  or  pass  ao  «• 
amination  over  the  preparatory  requirement.  Such  stuoe^ 
will  be  classified  as  **speciar*  students.  A  student  fully  ^ 
pared  for  freshman  entrance  but  not  wishing  to  pursue  one  of  «* 
regular  courses,  may  enter  such  freshman  classes  as  she  is  pi«l*J^ 
for,  and  is  classed  as  a  Partial  Course  Student  No  student  in  tfe 
College  will  be  permitted  to  take  less  than  three  courses,  (the  f^' 
alent  of  nine  hours).  Exception  to  this  regulation  will  be  madew^ 
for  mature  students,  and  each  such  exception  will  be  carefully  «c- 
sidered  on  its  merits.  A  student  in  the  residence  is  required  to  tikf 
not  less  than  twelve  hours  per  week. 

2.  A  special  student  will  be  required  to  take  all  examinations  ^ 
her  respective  classes. 

3.  A  student  registered  in  Art,  Music  or  Household  Economy^ 
be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College,  only  if  filling  entrance  re^n^ 
ments  in  the  course  desired.     [See  ( i )  above] . 

4.  Stpdents,  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  to 
practical  or  studio  classes  in  Art  or  Music,  but  will  not  be  admitt^ 
to  classes  of  college  standing;  for  practical  requirements,  see  bulletis-* 
of  Art  and  Music.  Such  students  are  not  received  as  residents  0/^^ 
college  dormitory,  except  as  provided  on  page  194. 
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Toi^rses  Tjuiihoui  an  asterisk  run  throughout  the  year;  one  asterisk 
)  indicates  that  the  course  runs  for  first  term  only;  a  double  asterisk 
*  )  indicates  that  the  course  runs  for  second  term  only.  The  letters 
,  S^  C,  Dy  5",  C,  designate  respedively:  Freshman^  Sophomore, 
nio-r^  Senior,  Special  and  Graduate  Classes. 


AKT 

Professor  E.  Woodward 
ROFKSSOR  W.  Woodward  Assistant  Professor  Roman 

ROPBSSOR  Smith  Assistant  Professor  Troy 

ROKEssoR  Sheerer  Instructor  Butler 

Since  its  organization,  this  college  has  recognized  that  the  study  of 
rt  should  be  considered  an  important  factor  in  a  system  of  liberal 
ducation.  This  study  has,  therefore,  been  offered  as  an  elective 
nth  other  college  studies  in  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  may  be 
>ermitted  as  an  extra  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

In  the  college  classes,  technical  skill  is  considered  secondary  to  the 
ievelopment  of  artistic  culture  and  the  formation  of  taste.  Studio 
work  is  therefore,  accompanied  by  the  history  of  art  and  the  analysis 
and  explanation  of  works  of  art. 

For  courses  offered  as  electives  or  as  extras  in  the  College 
see   page   246. 

BIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  McCulloch  Instructor  Fiei^d 

The  courses  in  Biology  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
several  groups  of  students:  (i)  Sophomore  students  in  the  School  of 
Household  Economy  are  required  to  take  course  i.  (2)  Students 
specializing  in  physical  education  are  required  to  take  course  i  in  their 
Freshman  year.  (3)  Students  electing  Biology  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments in  Science  for  the  Sophomore  year  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  will 
take  course  2  or  course  3.  (4)  Premedical  students  should  take 
courses  2,  7,  8  and  such  other  courses  as  time  permits.  (5)  Students 
electing  Biology  as  a  major  should  elect  course  2  in  their  Freshman 
year  and  courses  3,  4,  7  and  8  during  the  next  three  years.  (6)  For  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Biology,  course  i  should  be  elected;  as  a 
basis  for  work  in  the  social  sciences,  courses  5  and  6. 

—211— 
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A  B 1 .    OMieral  Biology  and  Physiology. 

Lectures  two  hours,  laboratory  one  3-hour  period.  Three  horns 
credit. 

An  outline  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  relating  to  the 
structure  and  activities  of  living  organisims,  both  plants  and  animals, 
with  special  reference  to  the  bearing  of  biology  upon  human  life.  la 
the  second  term  human  physiology  "will  be  emphasized.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  a  series  of  selected  forms,  both 
plants  and  animals,  together  with  some  work  in  general  physiology. 

A  B  2 .    General  Zoology. 

Lectures,  two  hours,  recitation,  one  hour,  laboratory,  two  2-honT 
periods.     Five  hours  credit. 

Introduction  to  the  facts  and  principles  of  animal  biology  with 
special  reference  to  their  structure,  function  and  evolution.  The  lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  the  study  of  a  series  of  invertebrates,  amphi- 
oxus,  shark  and  frog. 

BC8.     Oeneral  Botany. 

Lectures,  two  hours,  laboratory,  three  2-hour  periods.  Five  hours 
credit. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant  forms  by  the  study  of  repre- 
sentative forms  of  the  several  phyla  beginning  with  the  primitive 
forms  and  ending  with  the  flowering  plants. 

CD  4.    Physiology. 

Lectures,  two  hours,  laboratory,  one  3-hour  period.  Three  hours 
credit. 

A  study  of  human  physiology  with  emphasis  on  digestion,  metabol- 
ism, internal  secretion  and  the  nervous  system.  Laboratory  work 
includes  experiments  with  nerve-muscle  preparations,  digestion  of 
foods,  circulation  and  respiration,  based  upon  a  brief  study  of  the 
structure  of  each  system. 

Prerequisite:    Courses  i  or  2. 

BCD  6-6.    Heredity  and  Evolution. 

Lectures,  two  hours,  recitation,  one  hour,  reference  work  and  tenn 
papers.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  first  half-year  deals  with  the  facts  of  heredity,  the  cellular  basts 
of  heredity,  Mendelian  inheritance  and  the  bearing  of  heredity  on 
social  problems.  Second  half-year,  discussion  of  the  theories  d 
evolution. 
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B  O  D  7.  *    Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Lecture,  one  hour,  laboratory,  two  3-hour  periods.  One  hour  and 
a  half  credit. 

Lectures  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates  from  the  embry- 
ological  point  of  view.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  comparative  study 
of  the  skeleton  followed  by  the  dissection  of  the  reptile,  bird,  and 
mammal. 

Prerequisite:    Course  2. 

BODS.    Embryology. 

Lecture,  one  hour,  laboratory,  two  3-hour  periods.  Three  hours 
credit. 

Lectures  on  general  and  human  embryology  with  emphasis  on  the 
latter.    Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  chick  and  pig. 

Prerequisites:  Course  2.  In  1919-1920  this  together  with  other 
material  will  constitute  a  year  course. 

D  Q  9-10.    Protozoology  and  Parasitology. 

Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

In  the  first  half-year  the  relation  of  protozoa  to  disease,  their 
structure  and  life  history  will  be  emphasized. 

The  work  of  the  second  half-year  is  a  discussion  and  study  of  the 
animal  parasites  of  man  and  domestic  animals. 

Prerequisites:  Course  i  and  2  or  their  equivalent,  together  with 
other  adequate  ti'aining  in  Zoology. 

Marine  Zoology. 

Two  scholarships  are  awarded  each  summer  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  where  students  may  take  courses  in 
Marine  Zoology. 


CHEMI8TBY 

Propbssor  Northrup  Assistant  Professor  Spencer 

A  B  1 .    General  Chemistry . 

Five  period.^  a  week.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  two  periods 
(two  hours  each).  Five  hours  credit.  Required  of  students  not 
offering  a  unit  in  Chemistry  for  entrance. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  in  the  light  of  modem  theories  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemical  action  as  illustrated 
by  the  non-metals  and  the  more  important  metals. 

Mrs.  Northrup 
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A.  2.    Household  Cbemiatry. 

Three-periods  a  week.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one  period 
(two  hours).  Three  hours  credit.  Required  of  all  regular  students  in 
Domestic  Science.  This  course  considers  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  food  chemistry,  such  as  the  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  baking 
powders,  fermentations,  etc.,  and  is  preceded  by  a  study  of  such  por- 
tions of  inorganic  and  elementary  organic  chemistry  as  are  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  food  composition.  Some  time  is  also  given  to 
water,  fuels  and  illuminants.  Miss  Spbncbr 

B  0  8.     Analytical  Chemistry. 

Five  periods  a  week.  Lectures,  three  hours;  laboratory,  two  periods 
(two  hours  each).  Five  hours  credit.  Designed  for  students  who 
have  completed  A  B  i  or  who  have  presented  a  unit  in  Chemistry  for 
entrance. 

This  course  includes  a  review  and  derelopment  of  the  principles  of 
general  chemistry;  lectures  on  elementary  physical  chemistry  as 
applied  to  solutions;  and  laboratory  work  in  qualitative  analysb 
interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  theory. 

Mrs.  Northrup 

CD  4.    Organic  Chemistry. 

Tliree  periods  a  week.     Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one  period 
(three  hours).    Three  hours  credit.    Prerequisite,  B  C  3. 
'  Lectures  and   recitations  on   the  characteristic  reactions   of   the 
various  classes  of  the  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons,  with  special 
emphasis  on  their  physiological  bearing  in  plant  and  animal  life. 

Mrs.  Northrup 

C  6.    Nutrition. 

Three  periods  a  weeks.  Lectures,  two  hours;  laboratory,  one  period 
(three  hours).    Tliree  hours  credit. 

This  course  is  required  of  students  taking  the  Domestic  Science 
elective  in  the  course  leading  to  B.  A.  in  Education. 

A  study  of  the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  metabolism  and  also  of 
the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  thus  giving  a  scientific  basis 
for  the  work  in  dietaries. 

This  course  is  preceded  by  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as 
are  most  essential  to  an  understanding  of  nutrition. 

The  laboratory  work  is  partly  organic  chemistry  and  partly  experi- 
ments on  digestion.  MisS  Spsncbr. 
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C  I>  6.  *    Quantitative  Analysis. 

Three  periods  a  week.    Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  periods 
(two  hours  each).     One  and  a  half  hours  credit.     Prerequisite,  B  C  3. 

Mrs.  Northrup 

CI>  7.**   Advanced  Chemistry:  Orgranic  or  Inorganic  accord- 
ing^ to  preparation  and  election. 
Three  periods  a  week.     Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  periods 
(two  hours  each).     One  and  a  half  hours  credit.     Prerequisite,  CD  6. 

Mrs.  Northrup 


EDUCATION 

For  offerings  in  this  subject,  see  announcements  under  Psychology 
and  Hducation,  page  238. 


ENGLISH 
Professor  Buti^br  Assistant  Profussor  Richardson 

Associate  Professor  Stone  Assistant  Professor  Frotscher 
Miss  McFetridge 
The  courses  in  English  are  designed  to  a£ford  the  student  training 
in  ( I )  ability  to  express  thought  with  clearness  and  precision;  (2)  in 
practical  knowledge  of  English  literature;  (3)  in  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  language.  In  selecting  courses,  therefore, 
the  student  should  consider  the  bearing  of  the  work  to  be  done  upon 
the  particular  purpose  she  wishes  to  attain.  Courses  A  i  and  B  5  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree  and  are  prerequisite  to 
all  other  courses;  except  that  a  student  who  can  satisfy  the  instructor 
that  she  has  successfully  completed  a  course  similar  to  B5  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  B  18  in  its  place.  In  all  classes  an  effort  is  made  to  encour- 
age the  student  to  enrich  her  mind  by  wide  and  varied  reading.  Litera- 
ture, indeed,  is  not  studied  as  a  mere  text-book  furnishing  a  modicum  of 
biography  with  more  or  less  valuable  criticism,  but  as  a  living  subject, 
the  student  being  allowed  as  far  as  possible  to  formulate  a  criticism  of 
the  works  read  in  class  or  assigned  for  special  written  report. 

A  1.    English  Composition  and  Language. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Required.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  first  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  train  the  student  in  the  power 
of  expression.  Attention  will  therefore  be  directed  to  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  writing  of  simple  English,  with  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  student  to  express  ideas  with  clearness  and  force.  While  the  prin- 
ciples of  formal  rhetoric  will  be  studied  in  a  text-book,  particular 
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Orat  brxr  a  wek.     >!^e  bo«r  crc££. 
The  icctssw  wrZ  Ve  lirtuftpl  to  ^ 

from  tiae  rKacral  cCfCc^  work  of  eack  awirrt,  tt»  be 
cr^f<»^sce  vrit  tbe  imUtUx.  dK  |m|WJBg  \>am%  to  cnltmtt  ^ 
pr^w^rr  fd  erprtmskoa  as  aa  ii  afiiT  part  al  may  vork^  tbe  stadest  b^ 
be  tt:tf*«*:fi  in^  Thai  ccnnae  hkt  be  elected  im  cxmjoBCtifM  ^ 
BCD  8  or  BC  4.  lliss  F«otschei 

Three  bocirs  a  we^.     One  hoar  and  a  half  credit. 

The  o^^  jfrct  of  this  oocrse  is  to  offer  furtbci  stndj  in  composrtioa  1* 
students  who  have  sbown  aotne  aptitnde  for  literal y  ^tork^  Cntici- 
ezaminatioDS  will  be  made  of  typical  speomens  of  narratioo,  expos- 
iif/n  and  argnmentation.  Frequent  loi^  and  ^lort  themes  ^nu  vt 
required,  and  will  be  criticiaed  in  class  and  at  conferences  «^ 
the  instructor.  Miss  Richaksson,  Miss  Frotschhk 

*B  C  4.    The  Teschin^  of  Xn^liah. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  half -boor  credit. 

ThiA  c<>urse  attempts  to  help  students  who  expect  to  teach  Bog^ 
in  the  grades  or  in  the  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  lectoics  ^ 
ni^ncd  to  suggest  practical  ways  of  teaching  grammar,  compositioQ 
and  literature.  The  course  continues  for  a  half  year:  the  first  qj^' 
iirr,  the  consideration  of  grammar  and  composition;  the  second,  tbc 
study  of  certain  works  named  as  college  requirements  in  English. 

Miss  Stonb 

B  6,    Bnglish  Literature. 

Th rre  hours  a  week.      Required  three  hours  credit. 

Tlir  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  a  general  vie* 
of  tlir  history  and  development  of  English  literature.  Though  t  text- 
htHtk  will  l>c  used,  the  actual   instruction  will  be  imparted  largely  by 
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of  lectures  and  detailed  study  of  selected  masterpieces  in  prose 
nd.  in  poetry.  Throughout  the  course  considerable  attention  will  be 
evoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of  training  the  student  to 
ppreciate  and  to  express  appreciation  of  the  literature  studied. 

Mr.  Butler,  Miss  Stone,  Miss  McPbtridge 

S  X8.     Shakespeare's  Plays. 
Xhree  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.  — 

Xhe  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
content  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  This  is  to  be  done  by  reading,  dis- 
inission  and  presentation.  The  chief  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon 
tlie  study  of  the  analysis  of  character,  with  attention  to  plot  construc- 
tion, source  of  play,  biographic  and  historic  environment  as  present 
but  minor  considerations. 

Open  only  to  students  who  are  allowed  to  substitute  this'  course  for 
B  5.  Miss  Stone 

C  I>  6-7.    Blisabethan  Drama. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

An  outline  of  the  origin  of  the  English  drama,  with  reading  of  the 
chief  predecessors  of  Shakespeare,  will  occupy  the  first  term.  The 
second  term  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  Shakespeare,  but  plays  of 
other  dramatists  will  also  be  read. 

The  student  will  need  a  text,  and  a  complete  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, preferably  in  one  volume,  and  is  advised  to  procure  the  plays 
of  such  dramatists  as  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Webster,  etc. 

Mr.  Buti^er 
B  C  D  8.    American  Literature. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  American  literature  is  designed  in  this 
course.  After  briefly  considering  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  peri- 
ods, the  class  will  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  literary  work  produced 
in  America  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  influence  of  local  and 
national  history  as  it  affects  this  work  \vill  be  discussed. 

Miss  Stone 
C  p  0.*    Development  of  the  Essay. 
Three  horns  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
The  rise  of  the  essay  and  its  development  as  a  distinct  type  will  be 
traced  by  means  of  lectures  and  critical  study  of  selected  representa- 
tive essays.    These  will  represent  mainly  the  essay  in  its  form  and 
treatment  in  the  work  successively  of  Bacon,  The  Queen  Anne  writers. 
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the  contributors  to  the  new  literary  reviews  of  the  early  niacXeeoti 
century,  and  the  modem  essayists,  such  as  Ba^ehot,  Stephen^  asd 
Morley.  Miss  Protschbk 

O  D  ID.**    The  Short  Story. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Short  stories  will  be  studied  with  the  idea  of  fostering  literary  ap- 
preciation as  well  IK  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  and  tie 
technique  of  this  form  of  composition.  The  course  will  coooezc 
itself,  for  the  most  part,  with  English  and  American  authors,  bat  those 
of  other  countries  will  be  referred  to  as  types.  Frequent  reports  wiD 
be  required  on  special  topics.  A  text-book  will  be  used  as  a  foundatioa 
for  this  course.  Miss  RiCH.AJmsoN 

CD  11.**    Chaucer. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

In  this  course  the  student  will  be  given  a  careful  drill  in  the  facts  d 
Chaucer*s  life,  in  his  language  and  metre.  Ample  selections  from  the 
Canterbury  Tales  will  be  read,  and  will  be  studied  as  literature. 

Mr.  Butlbr,  Miss  Frotscher 

CD  19.*  Studies  in  English  Literature  from  Chancer  to 
the  Elizabethan  Period. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

An  outline  of  the  types  in  the  literature  of  this  period  will  be  given, 
and  special  attention  devoted  to  the  main  currents  of  literature  pre- 
ceding the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Miss  Frotscher 

D  12.    English  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

The  course  will  involve  a  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the 
greater  poets  of  tlie  century,  from  Scott  to  Swinburne.  A  complete 
work  of  each  poet,  or  a  sufficient  body  of  shorter  poems,  will  be  read; 
and  the  student  will  be  trained  by  means  of  discussion  and  original 
work  to  formulate  critical  judgments.  Mr.  Butler 

This  course,  or  D  13,  or  D  17,  will  be  given  in  1919,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  students. 

D  18.    The  English  Novel. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  development  of  the  novel,  from  the  Elizabethan  period,  will  be 
traced  historically.  An  outline  of  the  facts  will  be  studied  in  a  text- 
book, but  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  carefiU  study 
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of  actual  specimens  of  prose  fiction  selected  to  represent  the  taste  of  a 
particular  period  or  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  type.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  essay  and  of  the  character  study  will  be  indicated.  But 
tlie  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  rather  to  assure  the  student  of  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  well  established  facts  and  principles  than  to 
a.t1:exnpt  original  investigation.  Mr.  Buti^kr 

C  D  14.**    Bn^liah  Prose  in  the  18th  Century. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  the  development  of  En- 
glish prose  from  Milton  to  Burke.  The  work  will  include  a  careful 
study  of  such  political  and  intellectual  conditions  as  are  reflected  in 
tlie  -writings  of  the  most  important  critics,  pamphleteers,  biographers, 
essa3ists,  and  novelists  of  the  period.  Much  reading  will  be  expected 
a.nd  reports  required  on  special  topics.  Miss  Richardson 

I>  17.    The  Modem  Drama. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  revival  of  the  drama  as  a  true  literary 
type,  the  acting  and  yet  readable  play  as  opposed  to  the  poetic 
dramas  of  the  older  tradition.  Mr.  BuTi^kr 

1>  a  15.*    Old  EngUsh. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  will  provide  a  careful  drill  in  the  grammar  and  pho- 
nology of  the  language,  with  practice  in  reading,  including  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  BeowtUfy  with  lectures  on  the  literature  and  language 
of  the  Old   English  period.      This  course  is  prerequisite  to  course  i6. 

Miss  Stone 

I>  a  16.**    Middle  English. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Open  to 
students  who  have  elected  course  15. 

The  .history  of  English  literature  in  the  period  from  the  Poema 
Morale  to  Piers  Plowman  will  be  studied,  with  reading  of  ample 
selections  from  the  literature.  Selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
giving  an  idea  of  the  range  of  subjects  covered  by  the  literature  of  the 
period,  and  to  indicating  the  development  of  the  language  and  im- 
portant divergences  in  dialect.  Miss  Stonb 

N.  B. — Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  in 
English  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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FRENCH 

Associate  Professor  Durei*  Instroctor  Withiis 

Substitute  Teacher  DbBi^nc 

A  1.    Elementary  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  For  students  who  hivt 
no  previous  knowledge  of  French. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  a  working  knowled^ 
of  French  pronunciation;  as  wide,  and  at  the  same  time  as  spon- 
taneously available,  a  vocabulary  as  possible;  and  a  firm  grasp  of  tiie 
essentials  of  French  grammar. 

Phonetic  drill,  grammar,  prose  composition,  and  the  reading <rf 
elementary  prose.  Reading  will  b^n  in  the  early  part  of  the  conrst 
Rippman,  Features  of  J^rencA  Li/e,  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Elemnis^ 
French  Phonetics  will  be  studied.  Fraser  and  Squair,  Frm^ 
Grammar  (longer  course)  Plart  I  will  be  used  as  a  reference  book,  the 
grammatical  study  will  be  based  on  the  text  and  concentrated  on  Uk 
forms  and  syntax  of  the  article,  the  pronoun  and  the  verb. 

Miss  Withbrs 

A  2.    Preparatory  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Intended  for  students  who  have  taken  A  i  or  its  equivalent  anrf 
may  wish  to  complete  the  entrance  examitiations  in  French,  or  fof 
students  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  grammar  to 
enable  them  to  read  at  sight  elementary  French  prose. 

Attention  will  be  continued  in  giving  the  student  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation and  the  ability  to  understand  simple  spoken   French. 

The  work  will  consist  (i)  of  the  study  of  French  syntax;  (2)0^ 
the  study  of  intermediate  prose;  (3)  of  exercises  in  French  compo- 
sition. 

Review  of  Grammar.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar  i\onfp 
coiurse )  Fart  II,  Reading:  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable;  Bazin,  Co^ 
Choisis;  M^rim^e,  Cotamba,  Miss  Withers 

A  B  8.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  students  having 
had  at  least  three  years  of  French  who  come  up  to  the  required  standard. 
Major  Freshman  and  minor  Sophomore. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  both  to  complete  the  student's  demen- 
tary  training  in  the  French  language  and  to  give  some  knowledge  of 
the  more  important  phases  of  modem  French  life.  The  work  will  coo- 
aist  of  short  themes  based  on  the  text  read,  furnishing  an  opportnoity 
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>r  tlie  continuation  of  the  study  of  syntax;  of  exercises  in  composi- 
on ,  descriptions,  etc. ;  of  critical  study  of  text,  meaning  of  words 
ncl  oral  discussions  on  texts  read.' 

Boolcs:  Koren,  French  Composition.  Advanced  texts:  Chateaubriand, 
liitZa.  Buffnm,  French  Short  Stories;  Pailleron,  Le  Monde  oU  Von 
*^tinttri.e\  Balzac,  EugSnie  Grandet  (Jenkins):  Shippe  and  Greene, 
stories  from  the  French  Naturalists. 

Mr.  Durkl,  Miss  Withers 
i^  18.     Conversation. 

Students  in  Freshman  courses,  especially  interested  in  French,  are 
iivided  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  into  sections  of  eight  or  twelve. 
riiese  sections,  meeting  once  a  week,  are  under  the  guidance  of  an 
advanced  student  who  has  shown  exceptional  ability  and  fitness  for 
the  -wrorit.  One  half -hour  credit  is  given  for  this  extra  study,  the 
election  of  which  is  voluntary. 

3  0  4.    General  Survey  of  French  Literature. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit,    Pre-requisite  for  courses 
8,  9,  lo,  II  and  12. 

The  evolution  of  French  thought  and  literary   ideals    from    La 
Chanson  de  Roland  will  be  outlined.    Students  will  be  referred  to  the 
various  histories  of  French  literature  and  selections  from  epoch-mak- 
ing masterpieces  will  be  read.  Mr.  Durbi, 
B  C  D  5.    French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Corneille,  Moli^re  and  Racine.  The  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  classical  drama,  approached  through  a  study  of 
representative  plays,  with  illustrative  collateral  reading.  Lectures  on 
the  social,  educational  and  philosophic  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Selected  works  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruy^re,  La  Fontaine  and 
P^n^lon.  Miss  Withers 

G  I>  6.*    The  Period  of  Bomanticism. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
A  studj^  of  the  principal  poets,  dramatists  and  novelists  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Lectures  and  text  assignments  for 
critical  study  and  class  discussion.  Mr.  Dur'el 

0  D  7.**    French  Literature  Since  1850. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  hcdf  credit. 
Representative  poets,   novelists  and  dramatists.     A  study  of  the 
.  principal  literary  schools.     Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Mr.  Durbl 
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0  D  14.    Advanced  French  Oompositioii. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  further  trainiBg  iaiit 
writing  of  French  for  those  students  who  feel  the  need  of  it 

Mr.  DcBQ. 

D  8.*     Literary  Renaissance  of  the  Sizteen^  Oentary. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Rabelais,  Calvin,  Montaigne,  Ronsard  and  the  PUiaie,  that  s, 
the  Reformers  and  Humanists  proper  first,  and  then  the  artias  xl 
be  studied,  ending  with  Malberbe's  reforms.  Mr.  Dotkl 

D  9.**    French  Literature  of  the  Sighteenth  Centuxy. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
The  revolt  against  classicism  and  the  beginning  of  the  ronaatc 
movement.     A  study  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Durel 

D   10.*    French  Phonetics  and  Old  French  Readings. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  study  of  the  phonetic  laws  which  explain  the  evolution  of  popali^ 
or  folk  Latin  into  French.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  course  oW  oi 
middle  French  texts  will  be  read.  Mr.  I>urkl 

D  11.**    The  Romantic  Drama. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
The  work  will  center  on  Hugo's  dramas.     A  few  plays  by  Dmafc 
Vigny  and  Musset  will  also  be  read  and  discussed.       Mr.  Durkl 

OD  12.**    Methods  of  Teaching  French. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  half-hour  credit. 

Required  of  students  wishing  to  obtain  a  certificate  as  Accifdit^ 
coach  in  French. 

Elementary  training  in  Phonetics  and  a  discussion  of  the  vario* 
methods  of  Modern  Language  teaching.  Miss  Withers 


GEOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  A.  E.  Spknckr 

0  D  1.     General  Geology. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

An  introductory  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts  and  principJf^ 
of  the  science. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are :  general  features  of  the  eArtb; , 
igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks;  erosion;  under groniid 
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ter;    grlaciers,  oceans  and  lakes;  vulcanism;  origin  of  the  earth; 

5  five  great  eras  of  geologic  history. 

Illustrations  by  lantern  slides  and  specimens. 

Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  topographic  and 

olo^c  maps,  and  to  the  study  of  the  principctl   rocks  and  of  the 

iportant  rock  forming  minerals. 


Propbssor  Tbw 
Provision  is  made  for  those  who  have  had  no  Greek  before  coming 
a  coU^e. 

AC   1.    Elementary  Greek. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit.     Elective  as  a  minor. 

Greek  Grammar.  Xenophon:  Anabasis. 

A  B  ]>  2.    Elementary  Greek,  (Continued). 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  i . 

'Kenophon:  Anabasis t  continued.  Homer:  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

ABO  8.    Homer.   Plato.    Euripides. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Rapid  reading  of  selected  books  of  the  Odyssey.    Plato:    Apology ^ 
CritOy  and  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Phaedo.    Euripides:  Alcestis. 

B  C  4.    Herodotiu^.    Demosthenes.    Sophocles. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 
Herodotus:    Selections.     Demosthenes:  De  Corona^   with  study  of 
history  of  the  time.    Sophocles:  Antigone. 

0  B  5.    Thucydides.    Sophocles.    Aeschylus. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Thucydides:    Books  VI  and  VII.    Sophocles:    Oedipus  Tyrannus. 
Aeschylus:  Prometheus.    Study  of  metres  of  the  plays. 

D  6.    Eufipides.    Aristophanes.    Pindar. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Euripides:  Medea.   Aristophanes:  Clouds.  Selections  from  Pindar. 
N.  B. — Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  in 
Greek  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

OD  7.     Greek  Literature  in  Engrlish  Translations. 
Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.    Elective.    No  knowledge 
q!  Greek  is  required. 
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The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  the  stadent  aoqnaiBtcdiii 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature.  A  maaual  (rf  tliebistayi 
Greek  literature  will  serve  as  a  foundation,  but  the  chief  stress  «31)e 
laid  upon  the  literary  study  of  representative  workt»  espedifiH 
Homer,  the  dramatists  and  Plato^ 


HISTOBY  AND  POLITIOAX  8CIEVGS 

Professor  Winston  Professor  Tn 

Instructor  Richardson  Lecturer  McKap 

A  B  1 .    History  of  Greece  to  the  &<nnazi  Oonqneet 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Blective  by  those  b« 
offering  Ancient  History  for  entrance. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  political,  intellectual  and  artistic  histen 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  supplemented  by  the  detailed  study  ©f  the  «?* 
of  Pericles.     Omitted  in  1919-20.  Miss  Tew 

A  B  2.    Boman  History  to  DiocletiaiL. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.     Elective. 

The  History  of  Rome  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic,  ^ 
special  attention  to  the  political,  economic  and  social  history,  snpp'^ 
mented  by  detailed  study  of  a  single  period.  Miss  Tkw 

A  B  8-4.     Sng^lish  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Elective  by  those  net 
offering  English  History  for  entrance. 

An  outline  of  the  political  history  of  England,  with  attention  to  the 
constitutional  and  religious  struggles,  to  the  economic  and  social 
changes,  and  the  founding  of  the  British  Empire.  The  earlierpef»»' 
from  the  Conquest  to  1485,  will  be  treated  in  less  detail  than  the  later. 
from  1485  to  recent  times.  Miss  Richardson 

Text:  Cross,  History  oj  England. 

B  5.*    History  of  Western  Europe. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  barbarian  i^" 
vasions  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Lectures,  recitations,  collateral  reading. 

Textbook:  Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe\  Monro  tod 
Sellery's  Mediaeval  Civilization.  Miss  Richardson 

B  6.**    History  of  Western  Europe. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
A  general  survey  extending  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ceflW 
to  the  foundation  of  the  present  European  political  system. 
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X/ecti:tTe8»  recitatioiis,  collateral  reading. 
'reaKtl>ook:  Robinson,  History  of  Western  Europe, 

Miss  Richardson 

G  ^  7.*    The  French  Bevolution  and  Napoleon. 

Xliree  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

XUe  causes  of  the  French  Revolution ,  a  study  of  the  revolutionary 
novement  within  France,  and  the  Napoleonic  empire,  will  form  the 
subject  matter  of  this  course.  Mr.  Winston 

O  I>  8.**    European  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

THree  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Tlie  conflict  of  * 'liberal"  and  ''reactionary"  ideas  in  Continental 
Burope  since  1815.  The  struggle  for  Liberalism  and  Nationalism. 
'National  unification  and  expansion;  problems  of  international  rivalry. 

Mr.  Winston 

I>  10.**    Method  of  Teaching  History. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

Practical  course  for  prospective  Teachers  of  History.  Biblio- 
graphies of  Textbooks,  References,  Source  Collections.  Principle  of 
selection  of  Topics  of  Illustration,  Problems  of  presentation,  interpre- 
tation.    Classroom  problems. 

CD  11.*    American  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Exploration  and  discovery  of  the  Southwest,  a  study  of  colonial 
institutions  as  illustrated  by  the  development  of  typical  American 
colonies,  the  American  revolution,  and  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Mr.  Winston 

CD  12.**    American  History. 

Jefferson's  administration,  the  westward  movement,  the  development 
of  parties,  and  the  rise  of  sectionalism  to  1828.         Mr.  Winston 

CD  13.*    History  of  the  United  States. 

Jackson's^  administration,  the  Mexican  War,  the  development  of 
sectionalism,  and  the  Civil  War.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
social  and  economic  history  of  the  ante-bellum  south. 

Mr.  Winston 

0  D  14.**    History  of  the  United  States. 

The  Reconstruction  period,  the  financial  and  industrial  history  of 
the  United  States  since  1876,  America  as  a  world  power. 

Mr.  Winston 
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H.  B. — Annotmceinents  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  stodcnts  is 
History  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 
H.  B. — No  course  is  given  unless  at  least  lo  students  apply  for  it 


GDI.    Princiides  of  Economics. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  pnnciples  of  economic  life  are  studied  with  constant  reference 
to  the  economic  aspects  pf  legal  and  political  problems  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  Certain  topics  of  applied  economics, 
such  as  the  tariff,  banking,  and  trusts,  are  selected  for  more  extended 
discussion  in  the  light  of  these  principles. 

Much  of  the  class-room  work  takes  the  form  of  free,  oral  discnssioo. 
A  fundamental  aim  is  to  aid  students  to  think,  with  accuracy,  insight, 
and  sound  judgment,  for  themselves.  Mr.  Winston 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course  C  D  2. 

0  D  2*.    Neighborhood  lafe  in  an  Induatrial  Center. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  general  view  of  life  in  an  industnal 
neighborhood,  and  to  help  the  student  to  gain  a  practical,  accunte 
insight  into  some  of  its  problems  and  limitations.  It  deals  with  tfae 
neighborhood  home,  neighborhood  civic  life,  neighborhood  industrial 
life,  neighborhood  social  life,  and  with  the  forces  and  elements  avail- 
able for  social  progress. 

Visits  of  inspection  and  observation  will  be  organized,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor;  and  every  possible  opportunity  will  be 
given  the  student  to  study  the  problems  at  first  hand. 

Miss  McMain 

ULTIN 

Professor  Harknbss  Miss  Lund 

The  work  in  Xatin  is  conducted  with  two  ends  principally  in  view; 
( I )  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  Latin  language  for  its  own  value 
and  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  structure  of  modem 
language,  and  (2)  an  acquaintance  with  Roman  literature  and  Roman 
civilization. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  work  of  courses  i  and  2  includes 
careful  drill  upon  grammatical  forms  and  constructions,  the  purpose 
being  to  secure  ease  and  accuracy  in  translating  Latin,  without  which 
an  appreciation  of  its  literary  features  is  impossible.  With  courses  3 
and  4  a  beginning  is  made  of  the  study  of  Latin  literature  for  itself 
and  its  revelation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Roman  peopled,  the 
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Lst  lialf  of  the  senior  year  (course  lo)  being  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
Loxnan  literature  from  its  beginning  to  its  decay  as  a  national  litera- 
are.  During  the  entire  course,  however,  careful  grammatical  and 
inguistic  study  is  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  believed  that  this  should  never 
>e  lost  sight  of  even  when  a  larger  porportion  of  attention  is  given  to 
iterary  and  historical  work. 

A.  1 .     Ijatin  Prose  Compositioii.     Sallust. 

Three  hoiu^  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  students  who 
Have  met  entrance  requirements  in  minor  Latin.  Prose  Composition. 
Sallust:    Jugurtha.  Miss  Lund 

A  2.     LAtin  Prose  Oomposition.     Livy.    Oicero. 
Three  hoiu*s  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.     Open  to  students  who 
have  met  entrance  requirements  in  major  Latin.     Livy:  Book  XXI. 
Cicero:  De  Seneduie.     Prose  Composition  based  on  the  texts  read. 

Miss  Harkness,  Miss  Lund 
B  3.    Ovid:  Livy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Minor  elective.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  i.  Ovid:  Selections  from 
Metamorphoses.    Livy:  Book  /,  and  Selections  from  Books  II- X. 

Miss  Harkness 
B  G  4.    Horace:    Pliny:    Private  lafe  of  the  Romans. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit.     Major  in   Sophomore 
year.    Elective  as  a  minor  in  Junior  year.     Horace:  Selections  from 
ddes,  EpodeSy  Satires  and  Epistles.     Pliny:  Selected  Letters.     The 
private  life  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  first  term  selected  Odes  and  Epodes  are  read,  with  a  careful 
study  of  the  metres  of  Horace.  In  the  second  term  one  hour  a  week 
is  given  to  discussion  of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans,  with  special 
attention  to  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  in  the  Satires  and  Epis- 
tles of  Horace  and  the  Letters  of  Pliny  which  are  read. 

Miss  Harknbss 
0  5.*    Vergil. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Selections 
from  the  Aeneid. 

C  6.**    Ver^, 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Selections 
from  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  elective  as  minor  in  Junior  year.  Vergil's 
sources,  models,  influence,  and  art  are  studied  in  connection  with 
the  selections  read.  M iss  Harknbss 
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0  D  7.*    Tacitus. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Blectire  as  a 
major  in  Junior  and  as  a  minor  in  Senior  year. 

Tacitus:  Gennania  and  Agricola. 

Qualities  of  Tacitus  as  a  historian  are  studied,  and  his  viewpoint 
and  that  of  his  literary  contemporaries  are  compared. 

Miss  Harknbss 

0  D  8.**    Comedy:    Plautus  and  Terence. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Elective  as 
a  major  in  Junior  and  as  a  minor  in  Senior  year. 

One  play  each  of  Plautus  and  Terence  is  read.  Study  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  Latin  comedy.  Miss  Harknbss 

D  9.*    Seneca:    Juvenal: 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit.    Elective  as  a 
major. 
Seneca:  Selections  from  Essays.     Juvenal:  Selected  Satires. 
Study  of  aspects  of  Roman  life  as  presented  by  Seneca  and  Juvenal. 

D  10.**    Latin  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Elective  as 
a  major. 

A  general  survey  is  made  of  the  history  of  Latin  Literature,  with 
the  reading  of  selections  from  the  more  important  authors  of  each 
period.  Miss  Harknbss 

C  D  1 1 .  *    Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  designed  for  students  wishing  to 
obtain  a  teachers*  certificate  from  the  department.  Given  if  a 
sufficient  ntimber  apply.  Miss  Harknbss 

N.  B. — Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  in 
Latin  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Department. 


LTBTJABY  IN8TBT7CTION 

Librarian  Harvey  Assistant  Librarian  Ducros 

A  1.*    Library  Work. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  half-hour  credit.  Required  of  r^^ar 
Freshmen. 

The  course  is  designed  not  only  to  enable  students  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  library,  but  to  increase  accuracy  and  the  ability  to  fol- 
low directions.     It  includes  the  history  of  books  and  boc^unaking,  the 
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Luted  parts  and  binding  of  modern  books,  the  use  of  the  catalogue 
<i  €>f  x>^^odical  indexes,  an  outline  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  classifi- 
tioxi ,  SLXxd  the  making  of  bibliographies. 

On«  Ixour  a  week.  One  half-hour  credit.  Prerequisite,  Library  A  i . 
Tlii«  course  offers  an  elementary  study  of  library  methods  applied 
>  fi.liia^,  note* taking  and  all  records  used  in  college  work,  and  fur- 
islxes  training  in  the  organization  and  management  of  a  small  school 
r  private  library.  

MATHE1CATIC8 

X^xtoFBssoR  Spencer  Mrs.  Ai,i,to 

.A.    X  .*    Higher  Algebra. 

Ttiiree  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit.    Required. 
Ttie  subjects  included  are    graphic    representation  of  functions, 
loganthms,  permutations  and   combinations,   determinants,  theory 
of  equations,  limits  and  series. 
.A.  2.**    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Tliree  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit.     Required. 
Tlie  subjects  treated  are  angular  analysis,  including  trigonometric 
equations  and  inverse  functions,  solution  of  triangles  and  use  of 
tallies. 

^  B  8.*    Solid  Qeometry. 
One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 
B  0  4.*    Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
A  brief  course  giving  definitions,  equations,  and  simplest  properties 
of  the  straight  line  and  conic  sections. 

BO  5.**    Differential  and  Integral  Oalcnliis. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
Differentiation  of  standard  elementary  forms,  simple  application  of 
the  derivative,  maxima  and  minima,  points  of  inflection,  integration 
of  standard  elementary  forms  with  simple  applications. 
B  0  6.    MathematiciU  Theory  of  Interest  and  Insurance. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.    Prerequsite,  course  A 1-2. 
The  mathematics  of  financial  transactions  and  life  insurance,  treated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  student 
OD  7.*    Second  Oourse  in  Analytic  Geometry. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit.     Prerequisites, 
courses  4  and  5. 
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The  principal  theorems  of  modem  analytic  Knclidean  geometry  of 
conies. 

C  D  8.**  Second  Course  in  Differential  and  Integral Oalenhn. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  Prerequisite, 
course  7. 

Extension  of  course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus  to  indode 
curvature,  indeterminate  forms,  expansion  of  functions,  curve  tiadag. 
methods  of  reduction  of  integrals,  definite  integrals,  areas,  TolnQia, 
length  of  curves  and  mechanical  problems. 

C  D  0.    Mathematical  Statistics.  f 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.   Prerequisite,  course  5. 

A  course  treating  of  graphical  representation  of  statistics,  freqnencr 

curves,  averages,  correlation,  smoothing,  with  applications  to  probleis 

in  insurance,  economics,  physics  and  biology. 

C  D  10.    Theory  of  Equations  with  Determinants. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.     Prerequisites,  coaises 
4  and  5. 
The  work  is  based  on  Bumside  and  Pan  ton's   Theory  of  Equation. 

CD  11.    Projective  (Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisites,  courses 
4  and  5. 

A  course  in  synthetic  projective  geometry  with  a  brief  introductioa 
to  analytic  methods. 

N.  B. — Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduate  students  ia 
mathematics  are  made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
studies. 


MUSIC 

Professor  Maxwell  Instructor  Goldstein 

Professor  Ferrata  Instructor  Parker 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  select  music  as  a  major 
subject  or  may  elect  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  in  theo- 
retical and  historical  courses  in  music  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  In  exceptional  cases  music  may  also  be  taken  as  aa 
extra  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

The  following  courses  are  recommended  for  choice  as  electivts 
towards  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree: 

Ai.*     Elements  of  Theory. 

A 1 2.**     Elementary  Harmony. 

B2.     Advanced  Harmony. 
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C  I>  4.     Counterpoint. 

ASS.     Appreciation  of  Music. 

B  S  7.     History  of  Music. 

A3.      Solf^gio,  Elementary. 

Bio.      Solfeggio,  Intermediate. 

Courses  in  Canon  and  Fugue  (D5),  Free  Composition  (D6),  and 
[nstrumentation  and  Conducting  (D14),  will  also  count  towards  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  but  may  be  taken  only  by  students  with 
extraordinary  preparation  and  ability  in  music.  Courses  B  S  7  and 
ASS,  which  require  no  previous  preparation  in  music,  are  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  who  recognizes  the  value  of 
intelligent  appreciation  of  music  in  a  liberal  education. 

Practical  courses  in  music  (piano,  voice,  violin,  etc.),  will  be  open 
to  students  on  payment  of  a  special  fee  (see  pages  193-196)  but  will 
not  count  towards  the  degree. 


PHIIiOSOPHY 

Professor  Dixon 

0  1.    The  History  of  Philosophy. 

Three  hours  credit;  three  hours  a  week.  Required  of  all  Juniors 
in  the  academic  course.     Elective  in  educational  courses. 

This  course  is  intended  to  present  such  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
thought  as  is  desirable  in  a  general  education.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  significance  of  philosophy  in  human  life  rather  than  its  tech- 
nical aspect. 

First  semester  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  Greek  philosophy;  sec- 
ond semester  the  development  of  modem  philosophy. 

I)  2.*    Principles  of  Ethics. 

One  hour  and  a  half  credit;  three  hours  a  week. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  completed  course  i. 

An  introductory  course  presenting  an  analysis  of  voluntary  conduct. 
Discussion  of  the  nature  of  conscience,  meaning  of  right  and  wrong, 
principles  of  life,  responsibility  and  moral  authority. 

D  8.**    The  Philosophy  of  Kant. 
One  hour  and  a  half  credit;  three  hours  a  week. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  i . 

A  critical  reading  of  the  Kantian  critiques  showing  the  relation  of 
Kant  to  the  development  of  modem  philosophy. 
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D  4.**    German  Idealism. 

One  hour  and  a  half  credit;  three  hours  a  week. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  i. 

A  general  study  of  the  development  of  German  pliilosophj  afta 
Kant,  especially  as  found  in  Pichte  and  Hegel. 

General  Kote:  Courses  D  8  and  D  4  will  be  girexi  in  ahemste 
years. 

PHYSICAL  EDXTCATION  AND  HYGIENE 

PrOFBSSOR  BaBR  .  ASSISTAXT 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education,  with  which  the  lec- 
tures in  Hygiene  are  combined,  is  to  promote  the  general  efficieBcr 
and  health  of  the  student  thru  systematic  exercise  and  an  tmdcr- 
standing  of  the  principles  of  healthful  living.  Written  ezaminatiaas 
are  g^ven  in  all  theory  courses. 

Each  student  receives  a  thorough  physical  examination  on  entering. 
These  examinations  are  repeated  twice  each  year. 

Regular  students  are  admitted  to  the  gymnastic  classes  without  extra 
charge  and  also  special  students  who  take  more  than  two  college  studies. 
Other  specials  will  be  charged  as  for  a  regular  college  subject, 

A  uniform  suit  is  required  in  all  grymnastic  work  and  atUetie 
contests. 

GBNERAL  C0TJB8SS 
in  Physical  Bducation  and  Hy^ene 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  form  part  of  all  courses  dnrir^ 
the  entire  four  years  of  the  college  and  count  toward  the  d^prees  con- 
ferred. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  required  of  all  students  throughout  the 
college  course.  The  work  in  gymnastics  is  based  upon  the  kinesiology 
of  the  Swedish  system  and  includes  free-standing  exercises,  apparatus 
work,  aesthetic  gymnastics,  games,  dance  steps,  fencing  and  athletics. 

Corrective  Gymnastics  is  gfiven  where  students  need  special  exer- 
cises. A  collateral  course  in  reading,  covering  topics  related  to 
Physical  Education,  is  also  included  as  a  part  of  the  general  work. 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Personal  Hygiene  will  be  given  in  the 
autumn  of  the  Freshman  year.  These  lectures  are  scheduled  for  the 
regular  gymnasium  class  hours  which  they  substitute  for  the  time. 

A  1-2.     Gymnastics,  Personal  Hy^ene,  First  Aid. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Introductory,  free  exercises,  apparatus  work,  dumb  bell  drill, 
marching  tactics  and  athletics.    Collateral  reading  required. 
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^  3-4.     Oymiuuitics. 
"^Two  hours  a  week. 

I*rogressive  free  exercises  and  apparatus  work;  wand  drill,  dance 
s^eps,  athletics.    Collateral  reading  required. 

O  5-6.     Oymnastics. 
Two  hours  a  week. 

Advanced  free  exercises  and  apparatus  work;  club  swinging;  athletics. 
Oollateral  reading  required. 

3>  7-8.     Oymnasticfl. 

Kencing,    advanced    gymnastics;    aesthetic    exercises;    athletics. 
Oollateral  reading  required. 


TRAINING  COTJBSE  FOB  TBAOHEBS 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 
It  is  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene. 

For  the  prescribed  course  in  Education  and  the  general  course  of 
study,  see  page  205. 

The  special  course  in  Physical  Education  and  allied  subjects  includes 
the  following: 

A  9.  Kinesiolosry— The  Mechanics  of  Voluntary  Motor  Ex- 
ercise. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  mechanics  of  special  exercises 
in  relation  to  education,  hygiene  and  general  motor  coordination;  also 
the  structure  of  the  body  in  reference  to  special  progression  in  gym- 
nastics. 

Text-books:  Posse's  Special  Kinesiology  of  Educational  Gymnastics. 

A  10.    History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education. 

One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

The  idea  of  gjrmnastics  as  a  curative  agent  among  the  ancients,  the 
development  of  physical  education  in  Sweden.  Germany,  and  modern 
Europe,  as  well  as  its  growth  and  position  in  the  United  States  will 
be  considered  in  this  course;  also  the  bearing  of  physical  education 
and  hygiene  upon  the  life  of  the  i>eople. 

Text-book:  Oalbraith's  '^Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training 
for  IVomeny  Reference:  Ling,  Roth,  Taylor,  Nissen. 

Lecture  and  collateral  work. 
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All.    Theory  of  Teaching  Physical  Bducation. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit, 

A  course  in  methods,  including  the  study  and  practice  of  t» 
nomenclature  used,  voice  culture,  arrangement  of  progmaive  drr'j 
order  of  exercise,  with  observation  of  classes. 

Text-book:    Posse's  School  Gymnastics. 

Notes:  Rath*s  **Physical  Education.** 

B  12.  *    The  Physiology  of  Exercise. 
Three  hours  a  week.      One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
General  physiology  in  relation  to  gymnastics,  including  a  stcdr  a 
the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  organism  and  functional  processesw 
Notes,  lecture,  demonstration  and  drawings. 

B  18.**    Corrective  Oymnastics. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A   study  of  the  causes  and  the  remedy  of  postural  defects. 

References:    Posse,  Nissen,  Lovett,  Bancroft. 

B  15.     0  16.     D  20.     Expression. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The    philosophy  of  expression,    with    classification    of   sclettpi 
readings;  liygiene  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  and  Bell's  Visible  Speecb. 
Text-book  :    Fulton  and  Trueblood's  Praciical  Elocution. 
Notes  and  Diagrams  from  Delsarte  and  Bell. 

C  17.     Oeneral  Kinesiology. 
Two  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  application  of  general  gymnastic  principles  to  exercise,  boti 
of  the  educational  and  recreative  type. 

Lectures;  notes  from  Posse,  Bolin.  Skarstrom,  Bowen. 
Collateral  and  original  work. 

C  18.      D  10.    Medical  Gymnastics. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  exercise  as  a  remedial  agencj*  in 
general  and  specific  cases;  the  character  of  active  and  passive  exercise, 
both  manual  and  mechanical. 

Text-book:  Posse's  Medical  Gymnaslics;  Notes  from  Ling. 
Roth,  Taylor,  Nissen,  Graham,  Ostrom,  Kellog. 

D  21.     Problems  in  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene. 
One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 
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zi^^-tis    course  includes  the  history,   plans  and  purposes  of  the  play- 
tnd  movement,  summer  camps  for  girls,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of 
le  movements  to  physical  education. 
ectures,  collateral  work,  original  work. 

>  22.     Anthropometry. 
'       >wo  tiours  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

rHe  purpose  of  measurements  in  relation  to  the  normal  and  ab- 
rmal  body,  also  study  and  practice  in  physical  diagnosis  and  physi- 
''  I  examinations. 
Text- book:  Seaver's  Anthropotnetry  and  Physical  Examination; 
otes  from  Cabot  and  Federsen.  Also  use  of  Newcomb*s  charts  and 
*cords. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTBONOMT 
*itoFESS0R  Lyon  Instructor  Rbamks 

A.  S  1.    Bxperimental  PhyBics. 

L«ecture,  three  hours,  laboratory,  two  periods,  (two  hours  each)  a 
week.     Five  hours  credit. 

Required  of  students  not  offering  Physics  for  entrance. 

Mr.  Lyon,  Miss  Rbames 

A.  7.    Elementary  Practical  Physics. 

One  hour  a  week.  Credited  as  part  of  the  course  in  Foods  and 
Household  Management  A  i  (Household  Economy). 

A  lecture  and  demonstration  course,  designed  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  more  common  physical  principles  of  every-day  life,  as  manifested 
in  practical  Household  Management. 

Required  of  all  students  in  Domestic  Science,  as  part  of  the  course 
in  Household  Management  A  i. 

Lynde,  Physics  of  the  Household,       Mr.  Lyon,  Miss  Rbamss 

A  8.*    Acoustics. 

One  hour  a  week,  first  term.     Credit  under  Theory  A  i,  (Music). 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.     Required  of  all  Music  Students  in 
regular  courses,  in  connection  with  A  i  Theory.  Mr.  Lyon 

BO  2.    General  Physics. 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  two  periods  (two  hours  each),  a 
week.  Five  hours  credit.  Elective  as  second  year  science.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  A  B  I,  or  the  equivalent,  and  Mathematics  A  i,  2. 

Mr.  Lyon,  Miss  Rbambs 
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CDS.    Sound  and  la^ht,  or  BUectricity  nd 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  two  periods  (two  homsack),* 
week.  Throe  hours  credit.  Pre-requisite:  Physics  B  C  2,  ind M^ 
ematics  B  C  4-5,  or  their  equivalents. 

Lectures  and  recitations,  accompanied  by  a  selected  scries  crflA- 
oratory  exercises,  adapted  to  the  course. 

N.  B.— C  D  3  Physics  will  not  be  open  for  session  of  1919-1920 

Mbl.  Lyok 

D  4.    Advanced  Physica. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit 

1 91 9- 1 920.  Theory  of  Heat,  and  General  Problems  in  ?tysti 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  library  reading. 

Problems  to  be  selected  from  various  sources.  Mr.  Ltok 

C  D  5.    Meteorology. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Laboratory  work  of  the  nature  of  (i»J 
meteorological  record  keeping  will  be  reqiured.  Interpretalicm  (rftk 
daily  weather  map.  and  careful  study  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  G<n«»- 
ment  Weather  Bureau,  in  collecting  and  preparing  data  needed  a 
forecasting. 

Milham,  Meteorology,  Mr.  Lyok 

C  D  6.    General  Astronomy. 

Tliree  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

Lectures  and  recitations.  Constellation  study  required.  A  soal- 
equatorial  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  class. 

Young,  Manual  of  Astronomy  \  Willson,  Laboratory  Astronomy. 

N.  B.— Either  C  D  5  or  C  D  6  will  be  given  1919-1920,  depe»<&r^ 
on  the  demand. 

Mr-  Lvon 

PSYOHOIiOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  Fi^etcher 

Assistant  Professor  Sunne  Instructor  Baxter 

BOD   1.*    Introductory  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  beginning  course  in  psychology,  ^ 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject  from  the  scientific  and  cultmal  viewpoint  as  well  «5 
those  to  whom  it  may  be  of  benefit  professionally.  The  course  bcgiu* 
with  a  brief  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  nervous  sysW 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  sensation.  Succeeding  this  is  the  study  0^ 
the  more  complex  processes  of  perception,  memory  and  imaginatiofl. 
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^-reasonins,  instinct,  feeling,  emotions,  action  and  will.     The  work 
-  /ill  consist  of  recitations,  discussions,  lectures  and  class  demonstra- 
ions.  Mr.  Plbtchbr,  Miss  Sunns 

S  G  I>  2.**    Genetic  Paychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

A  treatment  of  the  origin  and  development  of  mind  in  the  race  and 
in  tlie  individual.  Chief  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  laid  on  the 
various  phases  in  the  development  of  the  child  mind  and  the  modem 
methods  of  the  study  of  child  psychology.     Prerequisite,  B  C  D  i. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  MissSunnb 

C  1>  8.**    Elementary  Experimental  Psychology. 

Four  hours  of  laboratory  and  one  recitation  hour  a  week.  One  hour 
and  a  half  credit. 

Designed  to  introduce  those  who  have  taken  B  C  D  i  to  the  labora- 
tory methods  employed  in  the  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
psychology.  Qualitative  experiments  will  be  made  in  sensation,  per- 
ception, association,  ideation,  etc.  The  experimental  work  will  be 
paralleled  by  the  study  of  an  elementary'  text. 

Mr.  Fi^etchkr,  Miss  Sunne 

O  I>  4.**    Social  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  will  comprise  a  study  of  the  psychological  laws  that 
condition  the  origin  and  growth  of  social  customs,  ideals  and  institu- 
tions.    Prerequisite,  B  C  D  i.  Mr.  Fletcher 

G  D  6.    Educational  Psychology. 

Four  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

An  experimental  course  in  the  application  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tional problems,  with  special  reference  to  methods,  economy  and 
eflSciency  of  learning,  and  specific  forms  of  learning  in  different 
school  subjects.  A  survey  of  the  various  psychological,  educa- 
tional, and  vocational  tests  and  scales  will  be  made  in  order  that  the 
student  may  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  administering  such 
tests  and  get  ^ome  practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  results. 

The  introductory  course  will  be  repeated  the  second  semester  as  a 
part  of  Education  C  D  2.  Miss  Sunne 

0  D  6.     Applied  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
A  study  of  the  application  of  psychological  principles  and  methods 
to  business,  industry,  medicine  and  law.    The  analysis  of  individual 
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capacities  and  traits  and  vocational   guidance  will  receiTe  sptad 
emphasis. 
Introductory  psychology  pre-requisite.  Miss  Sdicub 

D  7.    Bxperimental  Psychology—Advanced. 

Four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week.     Two  hours  credit. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  quantitative  experi- 
ments in  certain  of  the  general  problems  of  psychology.  This  will  be 
followed,  if  possible,  by  special  detailed  study  of  selected  proUeBS. 
Introductory  psychology  prerequisite. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  Miss  Sunne 

D  8.    Clinical  Psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

During  the  first  term  study  will  be  made  of  the  variant  types  oC 
mental  development  such  as  the  feeble-minded,  the  idiot-savant,  and 
the  genius,  along  with  modem  methods  in  the  mental  diagnosis  of 
these  conditions.  The  psychology  of  mental  measurements  will  be 
stressed.  The  second  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  other 
variations  from  the  normal  in  the  form  of  illusions,  dreams,  halluci- 
nations, hypnotic  suggestion,  disassociation  of  personality;  and  finally 
some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  psychologfical  theories  of  Freud  ic 
reference  to  hysteria.     Introductory  psychology  presupposed. 

Mr.  Fletcher 

DO.**    Aesthetics. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

A  treatment  of  the  psychological  laws  that  underly  aesthetic  ex- 
periences. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  feelings  involved  in  appreciation;  also  a  study 
will  be  made  of  the  impulses,  both  racial  and  individual,  that  haw 
led  to  artistic  creation.  Mr.  Fi^ETCHER 

NOTE:  For  announcements  of  other  offerings  in  psychology  sec 
extension  and  g^duate  bulletins. 

EDUCATION 

Under  this  heading  will  be  included  courses  of  study  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching.  The  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
in  this  and  adjoining  states  regarding  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  Education  courses  required  for  the  degfree  B.  A.  in  Educatioo 
are  Bi,  CD2,andD3.     For  other  requirements  see  page  200. 
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S  1.    History  and  Principles  of  Education. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  is  a  fundamental  course  in  the  study  of  Education.  It  is  de- 
^i..gned  to  trace  the  evolution  of  ideals  of  culture  and  of  educational  aims 
sLTid  practices  as  they  have  been  determined  by  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  religious  conditions  in  the  various  stages  of  human  de- 
-v^lopment.  From  a  careful  analysis  of  this  historic  back- ground  an 
SLttempt  will  be  made  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  education  and  tode- 
<l.uce  principles  of  education  that  are  directly  related  to  present  day 
problems  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Miss  Baxter 
C  D  2.     Principles  of  Teaching. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

This  course  includes  both  the  theoretical  and  experimental  asi>ects 
of  educational  principles.  Students  will  take  the  theoretical  part 
one-half  year  and  the  experimental  part  the  other  half. 

A.  Theoretical. 
A  study  of  the  principles  that  underlie  class-room  management  and 
inethods.  It  analyses  the  aim  of  education  in  relation  to  social  prog- 
ress and  includes  such  topics  as  the  original  nature  of  man,  individual 
differences,  habit,  the  laws  of  learning,  the  thinking  process,  organi- 
zation, interest  and  effort,  fatigue,  discipline,  moral  training,  and 
educational  measurements.  Miss  Baxter 

B.     Experimental. 
See  Educational  Psychology  C  D  5.  Miss  Sunnk 

I>  8.    School  Administration. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Two  hours  credit. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganization, administration  and  general  problems  of  the  school,  with 
special  reference  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school.  It  in- 
cludes such  topics  as  the  legal  status  and  support  of  the  school;  ad- 
ministrative units  and  their  relation  to  each  other;  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  the  course  of  study;  school  hygiene;  medical  inspection; 
equipment;  studies  in  acceleration ,  retardation  and  elimination;  use 
of  scale  and  standards  in  measuring  efficiency;  types  of  co-operation 
between  the  school  and  the  community.  MisS  Baxter 

D  4.    Educational  Sociologry. 
One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

A  study  of  the  sociological  foundations  and  of  educational  theory 
and  practice  as  they  affect  organization,  curriculum  and  methods  of 
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the  kindergarten,  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  wxH  sIsob- 
elude  the  study  of  vocational  education  and  of  special  forms  a€  edaea- 
tion  for  social  leaders  and  welfare  workers.  Miss  Baxtee 

D  5*.    Secondaxy  Education. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  is  intended  for  prospective  high  school  tr^irfieTS  aad 
principals.  The  three- fold  aim  is  (i)  to  study  the  adaptation  of  t^ 
high  school  to  the  needs  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls:  (2)  an  exasia- 
ation  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  institution,  its  structure,  plarc 
and  function,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  problems  of  secondary  edsca- 
tton,  and  the  means,  methods  and  materials  wherewith  its  aim  can  be 
achieved.  Miss  Baxter 

D  6**.    Blementary  Bducation. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  special  problems  of  kinder^gartea. 
primary  and  elementary  schools.  It  considers  such  questions  as  tke 
relation  of  the  home  and  school,  the  adaptation  of  the  school  to  fit  tbc 
needs  of  the  growing  child,  the  handling  of  routine  factors,  order  aird 
discipline,  the  technique  of  class-room  instruction,  the  eliminatioo  of 
waste  in  time  and  energy,  fatigue  and  the  theories  of  play. 

Miss  Baxthr 

D  7.     Observation  and  Teaching. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  this  work  and  credit  gi^«; 
according  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  Miss  Baxter 

Bducational  Methods. 

For  Methods  in  Art,  see  pa^  264;  in  Music,  pa^  264;  in  Fliy- 
sical  Education,  pa^  288;  in  Mathematics,  pa^  220;  in 
French,  pa^  222;  in  History,  page  226;  in  Domestic  Science, 
pa^  274;  in  English,  page  216. 

Educational  Psychology. 

See  announcements  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  (page  237)  for 
courses  in  Genetic  and  Educational  Psychology. 

N.  B.  FBEE  TUITION  FOB  TEACHEB8  OF  ATTAQT- 
MENT.    See  page  60. 

THE  F.  WALTER  CALIiENDEB  LABOBATO&T  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDXTCATION. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Walter  Callender  New- 
comb  College  has  been  enabled  to  begin  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  a  laboratory  for  use  in  experimental  work  in  psychology  and 
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cration.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Tulane  University 
ober  23,  19 1 2,  the  sum  left  by  Mr.  Callender  was  set  aside  on  the 
ovring  terms,  namely:  ** Resolved,  That  the  special  fund  of  about 
,000  left  by  F.  Walter  Callender  for  the  use  of  the  Newcomb  Col- 
e  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  development  of  a  Laboratory  of  Psy- 
»logy  and  Education  and  of  the  Educational  courses  in  connection 
r'e'with. 

'Tliis  Laboratory  shall  be  known  as  the  F.  Walter  Callender  Lab- 
Lt:ory  of  Psychology  and  Education  and  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible 
men  students  and  such  students  in  advanced  classes  and  in  profes- 
mal  courses  shall  have  access  to  these  classes  by  paying  the  cus- 
tnary  fees. 

'*It  is  understood  that  any  special  use  of  this  fund  for  building  or 
her  purposes  than  maintenance  shall  be  subject  to  the  special  action 
the  Board." 

In  addition  to  other  appropriations  by  means  of  which  a  consider- 
ble  start  has  been  made  toward  the  organization  of  a  laboratory  for 
se  in  demonstrations  to  introductory  classes,  as  well  as  for  use  in  the 
ndergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  experimental  psychology,  the 
laboratory  has  been  authorized  to  use  a  certain  portion  of  its  income 
or  equipments  in  the  form  of  apparatus  and  a  department  library.  It 
s  the  plan  of  the  Department  to  put  emphasis  on  securing  as  good  a 
working  library  as  is  posdble  in  the  way  of  standard  books  for  refer- 
ince  and  other  purposes,  and  the  most  important  English,  French 
and  German  psychological  journals.  There  will  be  in  the  reading 
room  of  the  library  for  use  by  the  students  of  psychology  complete 
files  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  the  British  Journal  of 
Psychology,  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  the  Journal  of 
Animal  Behavior,  the  Psychological  Clinic,  and  L'Ann^e  Psycholog- 
ique.  In  the  library  of  Tulane  University  there  are  files  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Review,  the  Psychological  Bulletin,  the  Psychological  Index, 
and  Mind.  In  addition  to  the  complete  files  of  the  above  Journals  the 
Laboratory  subscribes  for  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Scientific  Method,  The  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology  and  Psy- 
chology, the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  the  Educational  Review,  the 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychologic,  Archiv 
fiir  die  gesamte  Psychologic,  Psychologische  Studien. 

The  lecture  room  for  the  Department  of  Psychology  contains,  besides 
the  instrument  cases  in  which  are  kept  the  smaller  piece  of  psychol- 
ogical apparatus,  tables  specially  made  for  use  in  class  experimentation. 
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The  Laboratory  equipment  consists  at  present  of  the  more  impoitaiit 
pieces  of  apparatus  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  undetj^iadace 
courses  in  qualitative  experiments.  This  equipment  is  being  constantly 
added  to  and  will  be  made  as  complete  as  possible  before  the  attemi^ 
will  be  made  to  stress  the  more  advanced  quantitative  and  reeardi 
work.  The  Laboratory  has  a  good  supply  of  tools  for  making  gencnl 
repairs  and  the  simpler  pieces  of  apparatus  in  wood,  and  alsohssa 
share  in  the  services  of  the  mechanician  of  Tulane  University  in  the 
case  of  the  need  for  more  complicated  pieces. 


THB  PSTCHOLOaiOAI.  CLINIC 

In  addition  to  the  Laboratory  for  general  psychological  studies,  and 
as  part  of  its  field  of  work,  the  Callender  Laboratory  maintains  a  Psy- 
chological Clinic.  The  work  of  the  Clinic  is  two-fold.  In  the  fiist 
place  it  receives  by  appointment  for  examination  cases  of  mental  de- 
ficiency and  other  forms  of  mental  and  moral  deviation  which  f&C 
within  the  scope  of  psychological  study.  These  cases  are  carefully 
studied  at  the  Laboratory  and  on  request  a  diagnosis  is  submitted  to 
the  parent  or  other  person  duly  authorized.  In  addition  to  the  mental 
diagnosis  received  at  the  Laboratory  the  Clinic  has  had  the  privikge 
of  referring  all  its  cases  for  physical  examination  to  the  Medical  Suf 
for  physical  examination  according  to  the  need  of  each  individual  case. 
The  second  aspect  of  the  clinical  work  consists  of  the  instructioc 
offered  in  clinical  and  differential  psychology  by  means  of  whidi 
teachers,  social  workers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  this  fieW 
may  receive  training. 

The  Clinic  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  use  in  mental  and  phys- 
ical testing  and  for  anthropometric  measurments.  With  this  equipment 
and  the  numerous  cases  of  various  exceptional  types  from  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  and  from  the  State,  opportunities  are  good  here  for  stndj 
in  this  line. 

SPANISH  AND  ITAIilAN 

SkiJor  Fernandez 

A  1.*    Elementary  Spanish. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Fundamental  principles  of  Spanish  grammar,  with  abundant  prac- 
tice in  conversation.  From  the  beginning  students  are  taught  Castil- 
ian  pronunciation,  as  set  forth  by  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  Lato, 
however,  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  departures  from  that  pro- 
nunciation which  are  customary  in  many  parts  of  Spain  and  Spanisb 
America. 
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The  Newcomb  Spanish  Grammar;  Special  Study  of  the  regular  and 
irregular  verbs;  class-room  reading  and  translation  of  the  Spanish 
play,  DespuSs  de  la  Lluviay  el  Sol\  grammatical  questions  and  an- 
swers (in  Spanish)  for  the  First  Term  examination. 

A.  2.**    Elementary  Spanish — continued. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

The  Newcomb  Spanish  Craw  war  continued;  verbs  (review);  Ra- 
mos Carri6n  y  Vital  Aza,  "Zaragiieta." 

Study  of  the  Spanish  pronunciation  and  barbarisms  in  Spain  and  in 
Spanish-American  countries. 

Wickersham  Crawford,  Spanish  Composilion;  gramnjatical  ques- 
tions and  answers  (in  Spanish)  for  the  Second  Term  Examination. 

In  this  course  the  instruction  is  given  wholly  in  Spanish,  the  voca- 
bulary of  every  day  life  is  emphasized,  and  the  students  memorize 
choice  extracts  from  the  writings  of  representative  Spanish  authors. 

B  3.*    Beading  and  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Humphrey,  Spanish  Prose  Composilion;  Alvarez  Quintero,  Mafi- 
ana  de  Sol;  Benavente's  El  Principe  que  Todo  lo  aprendid  en  los 
Libros\  Remy*s  Spanish  Composilion. 

B  4.**    Beading  and  Composition— continued. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

Moratfn,  El  Si  de  las  NiHas;  Espinosa's  Advanced  Spanish  Compo- 
silion and  Conversation;  Ford,  A  Brief  History  of  Spanish  Lilera- 
iure\  M.  Men^ndez  y  Pelayo,  Las  Cien  Mejores  Poesias  {Liricas)  de 
la  Lengua  Caslellana. 

C  5.    Spanish  Grammar  and  Beading. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit.     Elective  for  Juniors. 
This  course  is  similar  to  Courses  i  and  2,   but  covers  the  ground 
more  thoroughly,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  sufficient  introduction  to  6. 

I)  6.    Spanish  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Elective  for  Seniors  who 
have  had  course  5  or  equivalent. 

Altamira,  Historia  de  la  Civilizacibn  Espafiola;  P^rez  Galdos 
(Alvarez  Quintero),  Marianela;  Pereda,  PeHas  Atriba. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Hisloria  de  la  Lileralura  EspaHola;  Calderon, 
La  Vida  es  SueHo;  Cervantes,  Don  Quijole  de  la  Mancha. 
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GDI.    Elementary  Italian. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  The  courses  in  Itilian 
are  offered  for  students  of  Music. 

Hossf eld's  Italian  Grammar;  Hossf eld's  Italian  Composition  and 
Idioms.  Conjugation  of  Italian  Verbs,  Bowen,  Italian  Reader^  De 
Amicis,  La  Vita  Militare, 

0  D  2.    Italian  Beading  and  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Grandgent.  Italian  Composition-,  Wilkins,  Italian  Shorl  Stories; 
Goldoni,  //  Vetv  Amico;  Luigi  Ricci,  Le  Cento  Migliori  Poesif 
(LiricAe)  Dalla  Lingua  Italiana. 
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Tlie  School  of  Art  was  established  in  1909,  but  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  college  in  1887,  courses  in  Art  have  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  college  curriculum.  In  the  year  1909,  the  college  was 
formally  organized  into  Schools,  and  the  Department  of  Art  became 
the  School  of  Art. 

It  should  be  stated  for  the  information  of  patrons  that  during  the 
thirty  years  of  this  school's  life,  it  has  consistently  sought  to  find  the 
most  helpful  means  of  adapting  its  teaching  to  the  practical  needs  of 
its  pupils  and  of  the  community  it  serves. 

The  conditions  which  immediately  surround  the  school  have  led  to 
unusual  methods  in  the  effort  to  afford  convincing  object  lessons  as  to 
the  place  and  value  of  art  in  life  and  industry.  The  wisdom  of  these 
methods  and  the  resultant  art  product  shown  by  the  pupils  of  this 
school  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  were  attested  by  the  award  of 
GRAND  PRIZE. 

The  pottery  manufactured  at  the  school  has  been  reckoned  the 
most  American  and  artistic  of  all  the  potteries  of  the  country. 

The  embroidery  produced  by  the  pupils  has  set  a  new  standard  in 
the  art  of  needlecraft. 

Silversmithing  has  made  it  possible  for  pupils  to  pay  their  tuition 
fees  and  later  to  enter  a  profitable  vocation. 

Bookbinding  is  shown  to  be  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Teachers  of  art,  educated  in  this  work,  have  exercised  their  influ- 
ence for  a  generation. 

Those  who  have  studied  only  for  pleasure  and  the  elevation  of 
taste,  have  exerted  a  lively  demand  for  more  beauty  in  domestic  and 
civic  life. 

Portrait  and  landscape  ]>ainters  have  contribtited  a  share  to  the 
aesthetic  growth  of  the  South. 


COXTItSES  OF  STUDY 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered  in  Art. 

Regular  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Design. 

Regular  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion. 

Regular  course  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
in  which  the  Art  elective  is  shared  by  the  elective  in  Music. 

—245— 
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Regular  course  elective  in  the  College,  counting  towards  the  <kgi« 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Regular  course  required  of  students  in  Household  Economy. 

Studio  courses. 

ABT  BUBOnVS  IN  THB  COLIiEQE 

A  1.  Two  studio  periods,  two  hours  each;  one  lecture  period,  c«e 
hour;  three  hours  credit. 

Art  'work  may  be  taken  as  an  extra  in  Freshman  and  Soph- 
omore years,  the  schedule  and  the  amount  of  work  already  raMkr- 
taken  permitting.  This  extra,  if  undertaken,  includes  drawing, 
water  color,  and  design.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  painting,  illu^nt- 
ed  with  stereopticon,  form  a  part  of  the  course. 

B  1.     The  same  subjects  further  developed. 

Two  studio  periods,  two  hours  each;  one  lecture  period,  one  honr 
three  hours  credit. 

C  D  1.  Two  studio  periods,  two  hours  each;  one  lecture  period, 
one  hour;  three  hours  credit.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  th« 
College. 

Color.  Exercises  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  training  the 
color  sense.  The  expectation  in  this  work  is  not  to  impart  skill  in 
painting,  but  rather  to  train  perception  and  taste  as  a  useful  factor  ic 
life. 

Drawing.  Balanced  forms  and  freehand  perspective  are  under- 
taken for  their  practical  use  as  a  means  of  expression  and  for  trainii^ 
judgment  and  appreciation. 

Design.  Study  of  space  division  and  natural  forms  as  they  apply 
to  pattern  design  as  the  grammar  of  artistic  expression. 

Application.  The  pupil  may  elect  to  follow  design  into  its  prac- 
tical application  to  silversmithing,  pottery,  embroWery  or  bookbind- 
ing.    Or  she  may  elect  drawing  in  its  relation  to  pictorial  work. 

Lectiu*es  on  history  of  art,  assisted  by  stereopticon  pictures.  This 
course  includes  in  the  first  term,  the  rise  and  significance  of  Christian 
art  from  its  development  to  its  decline  during  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  second  term  includes  French  and  Spanish  painting. 

D  1.  Two  studio  periods,  two  hours  each;  one  lecture  period,  one 
hour;  three  hours  credit.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

The  same  subjects  as  in  C  D  I  further  developed. 

Lectures  on  history  of  painting  assisted  by  stereopticon  pictures. 
This  course  includes  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  during 
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:lie  first  term  and  that  of  England  and  America  dming  the  second 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  history,  philosophy,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  art.  conducted  jointly  by  the  Professor  of  Art,  the  Professor  of 
History  and  the  Professor  of  Education,  may  be  elected  without  studio 
practice. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 


-EL^QJJTRED    ABT    COT7B8E  FOB  STUDENTS  IN  HOUSE- 
HOLD BOONOmr 

Students  electing  household  economy  must  have  had  high  school 
dra^wing  or  its  equivalent.  When  such  credit  cannot  be  offered  the 
pupil  will  be  required  to  take  art  work  as  a  condition  which  must  be 
discharged  by  the  close  of  the  first  term. 

A,  2.     Domestic  Art. 

Two  periods,  two  hours  each  per  week,  two  hours  credit. 

Ehrawing  from  symmetrical  objects  in  out-line  and  in  values,  devel- 
opment of  form  sense  and  appreciation  of  light  and  dark. 

Elementary  design,   defining  use  of  natural  forms  to  patterns. 

Blementary  water  color  from  plants  and  flowers  for  the  study  and 
use  of  color,  together  with  arrangement  in  spaces. 

S  2.  Drawing  from  casts.  Water  Color,  Design  and  its  application 
to  practical  usage. 

Two  periods,  two  hours  each,  per  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

C  2.  Drawing  from  casts  and  life,  ^ater  color,  design  applied  to 
embroidery;  as  the  work  of  this  class  advances  it  is  directed  to- 
wards the  special  needs  of  Costume  designers  for  whom  critical 
judgment  of   form  and  color  are  essential  to  success. 

Three  periods,  two  hours  each,  per  week. 

D  2.  Drawing  from  life,  water  color,  designs  applied  to  embroidery. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  home  decoration,  study  of 
period  styles  in  furniture. 

Two  periods  per  week  in  studio,  two  hours  each,  one  lecture  period. 
Three  hours  credit. 

A  2.    Domestic  Science. 

Two  periods,  two  hours  each  per  week,  two  hours  credit. 
Drawing  from  symmetrical  objects  in  out-line  and  in  values,  devel- 
opment of  form  sense  and  appreciation  of  light  and  dark. 
Elementary  design,  defining  use  of  natural  forms  to  patterns. 
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Elementary  water  color  from  plants  and  flowers  for  the  study  and 
use  of  color,  together  with  arrangement  in  spaces. 

A  student  in  domestic  science  who  is  discovered  to  have  a  natioil 
disability  for  the  acquirement  of  art  technique,  may  after  the  expm- 
tion  of  the  Freshman  year  be  carried  in  a  special  art  class,  the  expec- 
tation being  that  she  will  receive  through  especially  adapted  study  ci 
the  principles  and  examples,  an  equivalent  educational  result.  The 
instructor  will  determine  whether  the  student  should  continue  in  the 
regular  technical  course  as  outlined  below,  or  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  a  course  less  technical  in  its  nature  to  be  designated  as  BS  2,  CS 
2,  DS  2. 

Students  who  do  not  successfully  complete  the  regular  technicil 
course  will  be  entered  in  the  college  records  as  not  eligible  to  a  teach- 
ing position  in  which  art  is  expected. 

B  2.     Drawing  from  casts.     Water  Color,  Design  and  its  apj^ica- 
tion  to  practical  usage. 
Two  periods,  two  hours  each  per  week.     Two  hours  credit, 

D  2.     Two  one  hour  periods;  two  hours  credit. 

Lectures  on  the  application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  home  furnish- 
ing,  period  styles  in  furniture,  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the 
table,  types  of  china  and  pottery,  wall  decoration  and  draperies,  vis- 
its to  the  studios  of  professional  decorators,  observation  and  study  of 
successfully  furnished  interiors,  exercises  in  planning  simple  and  in- 
expensive home  surroundings.  Schedule  permitting,  it  will  be  possit^e 
to  arrange  for  studio  work,  for  which  credit  will  be  given. 


STUDIO  COUB43ES. 

These  courses  may  be  followed  by  students  desiring  specific  art 
study  without  obligations  to  the  regular  courses  such  as  examinations, 
academic  studies  or  previous  preparation.  The  instruction  aims  at 
giving  thorough  professional  training,  but  no  official  recognition  or 
certificate  is  given  in  connection  with  it. 

Pupils  are  permitted,  however,  to  take  examinations,  and  their 
grade  is  recorded.  It  is  accordingly  possible  to  claim  credit  towards 
future  graded  work  should  the  desire  arise. 

In  these  courses,  somewhat  as  in  the  courses  of  drawing  A  i,  B  1, 
etc. ,  the  work  is  progressive,  graded  according  to  the  skill  required^ 
and  the  designation,  (e.  g.  B  C  D  S  25)  does  not  imply  that  Sqphomoie 
and  Senior  work  is  all  included  in  one  class.  Students  will  be  classed 
according  to  the  grade  of  work  done. 
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Studio  pupils  are  not  limited  to  the  hours  prescribed  but  are  per- 
mitted to  specialize. 

Students  may  enter  studio  classes  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  a  half  term.  Tuition  charges  will  be  reckoned  from  the  date 
of  entrance. 

'Phe  enumeration  and  description  of  the  studies  which  foltow  are 
not  accompanied  by  a  statement  oj  hours  as  these  differ  with  each 
course.  The  tabulated  courses  should  be  consulted  to  ascertain  the 
credit  assigned. 

▲  S3.*    Form  Study. 

This  work  includes  the  first  steps  necessary  in  the  development  of 
the  form  sense.  The  appreciation  of  direction,  balance  proportion  and 
values  is  awakened  through  exercise  in  line,  and  light  and  dark. 

Miss  Troy,  Miss  Butler 
A  S  4.    Freehand  Perspective. 

This  study  teaches  the  principles  which  underlie  sketching  from 
nature  and  from  still  life.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  distinguish 
ap|>earance  from  fact,  and  of  the  hand  to  skillful  delineation  of  either 
are  necessary  steps  to  pictorial  expression. 

Miss  Troy,  Miss  Roman,  Miss  Butxer,  Miss  Wogan 
BS  4. 
Advanced  practice  in  perspective,  sketching  from  nature. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 
A  S  5.     Cast  Drawing. 

The  cast  model  is  used  to  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  drawing, 
and  of  light  and  shade.  Careful  discipline  is  given  in  line  and  propor- 
tion, in  the  delineation  of  ornament  and  of  the  human  head  and 
figure,  and  in  the  relative  values  of  light  and  shade. 

Miss  Roman,  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Wogan 
BS  5. 

In  the  advanced  grade  the  principles  and  methods  are  the  same. 
The  human  head  and  figure  are  the  special  subject  of  study. 

Mr.  W.  Woodward 
A  8  6.    Elementary  Water  Color  Painting. 
Admission  is  granted  to  the  painting  classes  at  the  outset  in  the  stu- 
dent's development,  in  the  belief  that  the  training  of  the  color  sense 
should  accompany  that  of  form . 

Plants,  flowers,  etc. ,  are  painted  on  a  white  ground  with  careful  re- 
ference to  drawing  and  arrangement  within  given  space. 

Miss  Roman,  Miss  Butler,  Miss  Troy,  Miss  Wogan 
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B  C  D  8  6.    Water  Color  Pamtinff. 

Advanced  water  color  takes  up  the  pictorial  problem.  Sdll  Vktsc 
flowers  are  studied  with  reference  to  light  and  shade,  pcnpectiit 
textures,  modifications  by  juxtaposition.  Landscape  painting  is  » 
eluded  in  fourth  year  course,  which  may  be  elected  instead  of  <A 
painting.  Mrs.  Sioth 

O  D  8  7.    Oil  Painting. 

This  course  is  essentially  similar  in  method  and  aim  to  C  6. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 

Design. 

The  study  of  Design  is  considered  important  in  the  education  of  iU 
art  workers,  but  for  the  decorator  it  becomes  fundamental.  Instmctw 
is  based  upon  the  study  of  drawing,  color,  plant  forms,  histncc 
and  contemporary  ornament.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  ohs«n« 
the  forms  and  colors  of  plants,  trees  and  landscapes,  recognize  the 
influence  of  locality  in  the  development  of  artistic  expression. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 

A  8  8.    Elementary  Design. 

The  elementary  principles  which  underlie  pattern  are  dcvekjped 
parallel  with  handskill,  using  paste,  paper  and  cardboard.  Simpk 
book  and  pK>rtfolio  construction  are  finally  united  in  design  apptici- 
tion.  Miss  Trov,  Miss  Roman.  Miss  Butlkr 

B  8  8.    Theoretic  Design. 

This  class  treats  exclusively  the  problems  of  pure  design  as  they 
arise  in  patterns  of  form'and  color.  Mrs.  Sm itH 

0  8  8.    Advanced  Design. 

Applicable  in  book  decoration,  jewelry,  pottery;  china  painting, 
bookplates,  lettering,  posters. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 

D  8  8.    Advanced  Design. 

Continues  application  of  Design  as  above.  The  purpose  is  to  pre- 
pare skilled  designers  for  the  needs  of  industry. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 

0  D  8  9.    Life  Drawing. 

Drawing  and  painting  from  life  is  conducted  from  the  costmned 
model.  Prolonged  and  serious  studies  are  interspersed  with  rapid 
sketches  from  models  in  short  poses.        Mr.  W.  Woodward 
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A.  S  lO.     Mechanical  Drawing. 

Klexnentary  constructive  drawing  from  measurement,  drill  in  the 

ie  of  Tsquare«  angles  and  various  scales. 

Tlie  latter  part  of  the  course  includes  the  designing  of  simple  fumi- 

ire.  Messrs.  E.  and  W.  Woodward 

3S  lO.    l*—-Orthogrraphic  Projection;  2**— Mechanical  Per- 
pective. 

•Orthographic  projection  with  oblique  sections,  penetrations  and  de- 
eloptnents. 
**Mechanical  perspective.  Mr.  W.  Woodward 

8  11.     Pictorial  Composition. 

The  object  of  all  serious  Art  Study  is  self  expression,  or  critical  ap- 
preciation or  both. 

The  skill  developed  by  formal  exercises  in  drawing,  painting  and 
design,  has  only  negative  value  until  employed  to  express  thoughts, 
feelings  and  ideas. 

That  the  student  should  from  the  outset  realize  this  fundamental 
truth  and  exercise  and  develop  self  expression,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
class. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  entire  school  is  assembled  for  instruction 
in  pictorial  composition.  Each  pupil  contributes  a  study  that  has 
been  completed  independently,  during  the  week.  These  are 
exhibited  together  and  criticised  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 
A  8  12.    Picture  Study. 

Introduction  to  the  appreciation  of  the  work  of  modem  masters. 
Brief  notes  prepared  in  the  library,  illustrated  by  prints  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  are  required.  Miss  Buti^er 

B  8  13,    History  of  Sculpture. 

This  course  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  sculpture.  The  con- 
trolling circumstances  and  the  artistic  content  are  examined  and  ex- 
plained. Appreciation  is  a  special  aim.  Text-book:  Reinach^s  Apollo. 
The  stereopticon  lantern  is  a  constant  assistant. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward,  Miss  Buixkr 
C  8  14.    History  of  Painting. 

This  course  gpves  an  outline  of  the  history  of  painting  from  the 
early  Christian  period,  through  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  includes 
French  and  Spanish  painting.    An  abstract  illustrated  with  prints  is 
required. 
Teit-book:     Van  Dycks*  History  of  Painting , 
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D  8  15.    History  of  Painting. 

This  course  includes  an  outline  of  the  history  of  painting  of  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  England  and  America.  An  abstract  illus- 
trated with  prints  is  required. 

Text-book:     yan  Dycks*  History  of  Painting. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 

Practical  Artistic  Handicrafts. 

The  equipment  of  workshops  in  the  Newcomb  School  of  Art  with 
all  necessary  tools  and  machinery  for  the  vocational  pursuit  of  vari- 
ous handicrafts,  offers  peculiar  inducement  to  pupils  minded  to  fol- 
low art  work  for  a  livelihood.  As  soon  as  a  proper  standard  of  skill 
is  attained,  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  is  remitted  and  the  finished 
designer  continues  on  a  basis  of  independent  production. 

The  pupil  of  exceptional  talent  and  industry  is  enabled  to  pay  her 
student  expenses  after  the  second  year.  After  graduation  the  sale  of 
her  work  ensures  both  livelihood  and  reputation. 

8  16.    8ilversmitlii2ig  and  Jewelry. 

The  handicraft  of  working  copper  is  taught  under  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement as  to  drawing  and  design . 

Practical  and  effective  objects  such  as  bowls,  buckles,  pin  trays, 
paper  knives,  spoons,  etc.,  are  subjects  for  class  instruction. 

In  the  advanced  grades  the  precious  metals  are  employed.  Jewelry 
forms  and  stone  setting  are  developed  and  the  pupil  put  in  possession 
of  an  artistic  craft,  capable  of  pursuit  as  a  vocation.    Miss  Buti,br 

8  17.    Pottery  Decoration. 

The  course  of  instruction  leading  to  pottery  decoration  includes 
drawing,  painting  and  design.  These  studies,  pursued  in  the  art 
school,  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up  easily  and  naturally  the  practical 
work  of  applied  decoration.  Miss  Shbbrbr 

8  18.    Pottery  Making. 

The  following  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  processes  of 
pottery  making  and  prepare  her  to  conduct  a  studio  pottery  as  well  as 
teach  the  subject. 

Those  who  elect  to  complete  the  course  with  this  object  in  view 
will  be  required  to  take  freshman  chemistry. 

It  is  permitted,  however,  that  the  course  be  undertaken  without 
chemistry  and  in  a  purely  experimental  way;  in  this  case  no  credit 
will  be  given  beyond  that  given  as  an  elective  in  a  regular  art  course. 

The  first  year  of  this  work  is  also  permitted  as  an  elective  for  the 
pupils  of  the  regular  course  of  the  Art  school.    When  thus  given  it  is 
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xded.  as  an  educational  introdnction  to  the  subject.  A  second 
r  of  an  advanced  grade  of  similar  work  is  offered.  The  credit 
:ii  counts  towards  the  diploma  in  art. 

19. 

Lsx  Year. 
Oesigning  of  vase  forms;  making  of  forms  by  coiling;  modeling 
and  turning,  making  of  simple  glazes  and  their  application,  use 
of  kiln. 

I  20. 

COND   YKAR. 

The  same  continued.  Theory  of  Ceramics;  testing  and  preparing 
clay  for  bodies;  burning  of  body  tests;  composition  of  raw, 
clear  and  color  glazes;  their  alterations,  blends  and  defects; 
matte  glazes,  ceramic  calculation. 

S  21. 
BIRD  Year. 

Theory  and  Practice  continued. 
A  fee  will  be  charged  to  cover  cost  of  materials  and  fuel. 

Miss  Sheerer 
S  22.    China  Painting. 

China  Painting  may  be  undertaken  as  a  specialty  by  those  qualified 
n  drawing  and  design. 

Applicants  not  yet  prepared  are  required  to  follow  the  classes  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  this  work. 

A  fee  covering  the  cost  of  fuel  and  use  of  kiln  will  be  charged 
pupils  carrying  on  work  in  excess  of  class  exercises. 

Miss  Sheerer 
S  28.    Embroidery. 

Embroidery   is  taught  as  a  practical  application  of  design.    The 

study  of  design  and  color  must  precede  and  accompany  this  elective. 

Newcomb  embroidery,  based  ps  it  is  upon  intensive  training  in  the 

principles  of  art,  has  become  one  of  the  widely  known  artistic  crafts 

of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Smith 
8  d4.    Weaving. 

Several  looms  are  installed  in  connection  with  this  handicraft.  In 
rug  weaving,  towards  which  this  work  is  most  advantageously  direct- 
ed, there  is  endless  opportunity  for  the  designer  in  color. 

Mrs.  Smith 
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A  8  25.    Bookmaking. 

This  work  is  included  in  the  freshman  year  of  the  fall  course  under 
the  general  title  of  elementary  design.  It  comprises  the  principks 
and  processes  which  may  be  successfully  carried  on  without  ^ledil 
equipment.  The  problems  are  boxes,  portfolios,  desk  pads,  nots. 
scrap  and  guest  books,  etc. 

The  course  may  be  elected  by  studio  pupils.  Miss  Troy 

8  26.     Bookbinding. 

An  opportunity  is  here  offered  to  students  wishing  to  specialize  and 
follow  bookbinding  as  a  vocation.  The  course  includes  drawing  and 
design,  lettering  and  page  compositions,  mending,  binding  of  maga- 
zines, rebinding  of  old  books  in  cloth,  part  leather,  full  leather,  goid 
and  blind  tooling. 

The  workshop  is  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery  and 
apparatus.  Miss  Troy 

8  27.    Library  Binding. 

This  class  is  especially  interesting  to  Librarians  and  those  interested 
in  the  mending  and  rebinding  of  books.  The  work  may  be  under- 
taken without  art  preparation. 

The  workshop  is  equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery  and  tools. 

Miss  Troy 

Education  C  8  28.     Handicraft  for  Elementary  Grades. 

Two  hours  per  week.     One  hour  credit 

This  course  deals  with  those  typical  forms  of  art  work  which  are 
practical  in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  It  include 
simple  phases  of  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  weaving,  bas- 
ketry, the  application  of  design  to  these  projects,  and  their  relation  to 
nature  study,  geography,  history,  art,  literature  and  other  subjects. 

Miss  Troy 

Education  D  8  20.  The  teaching  of  Drawing  and  Handicraft  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Two  hours  per  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  place  of  Drawing  and  Handicraft  in  education;  relation  toother 
studies,  to  community  interests;  development  of  lesson  plans;  organ- 
ization of  courses  of  study  for  various  types  of  schools;  use  of  chance 
material  and  study  of  amount,  kind  and  cost  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

Prerequisite  or  parallel  Education  C  28.  Miss  Troy 

8  80.    Figure  Drawing  From  Life. 

Students  of  advanced  design  are  taught  to  use  the  human  figure  io 
connection  with  practical  problems  in  composition. 

Mr.  E.  Woodward 
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8  81.    Plant  Forms. 

Design  is  based  upon  natural  forms.  An  appreciation  of  beauty  as 
well  as  practical  knowledge  of  construction  and  method  of  growth 
are  developed  by  accurate  drawing  of  plant  forms.     Mrs.  Smith 

S  32.    Interior  Decoration. 

This  subject  falls  under  two  heads.  The  first  is  developed  as  a 
cultural  study  relating  to  the  principles  which  underlie  a  har- 
monious home  setting  and  the  solution  of  practical  difficulties  that 
arise  in  house  fiumishing. 

The  study  of  period  styles  enters  into  this  course.  Parallel  reading 
is  required. 

One  hour  each  week. 

8  83.  The  second  division  of  the  subject  includes  the  first  and 
continues  with  those  studies  calculated  to  fit  the  student  for  voca- 
tional work.  The  course  includes:  Form  study,  water  color,  free- 
hand and  mechanical  perspective,  constructive  drawing  to  measure- 
ment and  scale  and  design.  Mr.  E.  Woodward 

8  34.    Art  Criticism. 

This  course  is  based  upon  personal  study  in  the  Delgado  Museum 
and  private  art  collections  that  may  be  accessible.  The  subject  and 
its  correlation  are  suggested  by  the  instructor,  the  pupil  presenting  a 
written  criticism  or  appreciation  weekly. 

8.  35.    Drafting. 

This  course  offers  op|x>rtunity  to  pupils  wishing  advanced  standing 
in  mechanical  drawing.  It  includes  ink  tracing  for  blue  prints  and 
lettering. 

ADVANCED  WORK  FOR  GRADUATES  IN  REGULAR  ART  COURSES 

The  graduate  work  following  upon  four  years  of  exclusive  art  work, 
for  which  a  diploma  has  been  granted,  may  be  regarded  as  professional 
work.  The  student  is  allowed  to  elect  a  specialty  and  pursue  it  uninter- 
ruptedly for  two  years.  Two  auxiliary  studies  are  usually  advised. 
For  example,  if  design  be  elected  as  a  major,  drawing  and  painting 
in  some  form  supplement  the  choice.  If  painting  from  life  be  the 
major,  design,  theoretical  and  applied,  is  taken  as  minor  study. 

As  no  official  recognition  is  given  this  work,  no  examinations  are 
held,  and  no  stated  time  required. 

Tuition  is  given  free  for  continued  study  of  art,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  to  graduates  of  all  regular  four  year  art  courses. 

N.  B.  Announcements  of  the  courses  open  to  graduates  in  Art  are 
made  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Department. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  School  of  Music  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memoiial  Col- 
lege of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  was  established  in  1909. 
In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  collie  admintstratioa  t^ 
School  of  Music  was  placed  upon  a  standard  of  excellence  equal  id 
that  maintained  by  the  other  affiliated  schools  of  Newcomb  College. 
The  high  requirements  for  admission  to  regular  couises,  the 
advanced  grade  of  the  studies,  and  the  efficient  corps  of  instmctm 
with  the  best  European  and  American  training  and  experience, 
enabled  the  School  immediately  to  take  high  rank  anK>ng  the  musk 
schools  of  America. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  courses  of  the  School  of  Music  were  opened 
to  young  men,  in  response  to  a  demand  from  male  students  for 
the  grade  of  instruction  which  the  School  offered.  The  admissiofl 
of  men  was  a  departure  from  the  previous  policy  of  Newcomb  College, 
except  in  graduate  classes,  but  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  danasd 
already  evidenced,  and  by  the  absence  of  facilities  for  music  study  by  tlie 
men  of  Tulane  University.  It  whs  also  recognized  that  in  maoj 
branches  of  music  study,  especially  those  connected  with  ensemble 
work,  the  presence  of  both  men  and  women  was  a  necessity  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  furnish  superior  facilities  for  the  study 
of  music  in  all  its  branches.  Extended  practical  and  theoretical 
courses  are  offered:  first,  to  regular  students,  who  expect  to  follow 
music  as  a  profession,'  either  as  composers,  performers,  teachers,  or 
critics;  second,  to  college  students,  who  desire  to  study  compositioD, 
musical  history,  or  appreciation  as  elements  of  a  liberal  educatioa; 
third,  to  special  students  who  wish  to  become  proficient  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  music. 


BEaXTIBBMBNTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

As  Regular  Students,  For  requirements  for  admission  of  women 
see  page  45. 

As  Special  Students,  For  requirements  for  admission  see  page 
210. 

For  requirements  and  schedule  of  entrance  examinations  for  male 
applicants  see  page  190. 
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COURSES  OF  STXTDT 

'TE^lse  following  courses  of  study  are  offered  to  men  and  women  alike : 
SLe^ular  Course  leading'  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
-S^^  page  206). 

X^e^xdar  Public  School  Music  Course  leading  in  two  years  to 

t  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Public  School  Music,  or  in  four  years  to 

^Ixo  I>egree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education.  ( See  pages  203,  201 ) . 

Ooxnbined  Course  in  Public  School  Music    and  Art.      (5^^^ 

t>£ijsre  204). 

studio  and  Special  Courses  in  one  or  more  subjects  leading  to 
Cez-tificates.     (See  page  258^. 

Courses  for  Teachers.     {^Seepage  259). 

Ooxirses  for  Academic  Students  Counting  towards  the  Bachelor 
oT  Arts  Degree.     {See  page  2jo). 

AVomen  students  in  regular  courses  will  take  the  required  academic 
studies  in  Newcomb  College. 

Men  students  in  regular  courses  will  take  the  required  academic 
studies  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Tulane  University. 


COURSE  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGBEE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  MTTSIC 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  intended 
for  students  who  desire  the  basic  training  required  for  thorough 
musicianship.  The  course  of  study  is  planned  for  a  minimum  of  four 
years  and  requires  the  satisfactory  completion  of  60  college  hours, 
exclusive  of  physical  training,  in  which  all  students  must  take  2  hours 
a  week  each  year.  A  student  desiring  more  time  for  practical  study 
than  is  possible  in  the  four-year  course  may  plan  to  complete  the 
course  in  five  or  six  years. 

Soon  after  entrance  the  natural  musical  ability  of  each  student  will 
be  tested  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  and  she  will  be  advised  con- 
cerning the  probabilities  of  future  success  in  the  musical  profession. 
A  candidate  for  graduation  must  show  technical  proficiency  in  one 
branch  of  practical  music,  the  study  of  which  has  been  pursued 
through  at  least  four  years;  must  be  able  to  play  accompaniments  of 
medium  difficulty  on  the  pianoforte;  must  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted all  the  required  musical  and  academic  subjects  in  the  prescribed 
course  of  study;  must  give  evidence  of  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of 
one  modern  language  other  than  English;  and  must  have  pursued 
for  two  years  certain  studies  chosen  with  the  expectation  of  future 
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specialization  in  teaching,  composing,  concert  perfonnancc,  or  m* 
in  mnsica]  criticism  and  the  literature  of  masic. 

Before  graduation  each  candidate  for  the  degree  will  be  expected  to 
give  a  public  recital,  or  to  present  a  satisfactory  original  compostioc 
for  voices  and  orchestra  or  an  original  essay  representing  carefnl  in- 
vestigation of  a  musical  topic  chosen  at  the  be^^inning  of  the  Seskx 
jrcar  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music 

Credit  toward  the  degree  will  be  given  for  all  work  of  eqnivaleat 
grade  in  other  coU^es  and  reputable  schools  of  music,  but  cxanina- 
tions  in  each  subject  may  be  demanded  at  the  discretion  of  the  k- 
structor.  No  degree  will  be  granted  except  after  at  least  two  years  c^ 
residence. 

For  detailed  course  of  study,  see  page  206. 


COUBSE  or  FUBIilC  SCHOOL  MXTSIC 

Course  Leading  to  the  Desrree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educsiwn- 
A  four  years*  course  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  department « 
Education,  intended  for  students  who  wish  thorough  preparation  m 
the  teaching  and  supervision  of  music  in  the  public  schools.  The 
course  includes  the  educational  and  academic  subjects  necessary  fw 
all  public  school  teachers,  and  also  provides  a  good  fundamental 
training  in  music. 

Course  Leading  to  the  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Public  SckoGl 
Music.  The  course  in  Public  School  Music  has  been  so  arranged  tltft 
students  who  find  it  impossible  to  spend  four  years  in  college  may,  ^ 
the  end  of  two  years,  receive  a  diploma  and  will  be  permitted  f» 
assume  positions  as  teachers  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

Although  no  work  in  practical  music  is  required  in  the  course,  cvexy 
candidate  for  the  degree  or  certificate  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
sing  simple  songs  acceptably  and  to  play  easy  piano  accompaniments. 
Some  study  of  singing  and  piano-playing  will  thus  be  presupposed. 

For  detailed  course  of  study,  see  page  203. 


COMBIKBD  OOTTBSB  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IHTSIC 
AND  ABT 

To  meet  the  demand  in  many  communities  for  public  school  super- 
visors of  both  music  and  art,  a  combined  course  is  offered,  leading  is 
two  years  to  a  diploma,  and  in  four  years  to  the  deg^ree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education. 

For  detailed  course  of  study,  see  page  204. 
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STX7DI0  COTTBSES 
Courses  Leading  to  Special  Certificaies.  A  student  not  wishing  to 
>ursae  a  full  graduating  course  may  enter  any  class  for  which  she  is 
qualified.  Each  student  is  expected  to  attend  the  Recital  Class.  A  free 
rlass  in  the  Elements  of  Theory  meets  one  hour  a  week  and  a  free  class 
n  Kletnentary  Solfeggio  meets  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  piano,  voice,  violin  or  other 
branches  of  practical  music.  Attendance  is  required  unless  the  stu- 
dent is  excused  by  the  Director  with  the  instructor's  consent. 

A  studio  student  who  has  done  advanced  work  of  superior  quality  in 
some  branch  of  music  and  has  accomplished  satisfactorily  the  work 
of  the  Recital  Class,  Elements  of  Theory  and  Elementary  Solfeggio 
will,  upon  recommendation  of  the  instructor  and  approval  by  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Music,  be  granted  a  certificate  designating  the 
character,  grade,  and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished  in  either 
theoretical  or  practical  music. 


COTTBSES  FOB  TEACHEBS 

Special  classes  in  any  subjects  offered  by  the  School  will  be  formed 
upon  application  of  at  least  ten  persons  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  who  are  qualified  to  enter  the  classes  for  which  applica- 
tion is  made.  These  classes  will  meet  Saturday  mornings  or  at  hours 
convenient  to  the  applicants  and  instructors.  The  work  accomplished 
will  be  credited  toward  a  certificate  from  the  School  of  Music.  The 
fees  may  be  learned  upon  application  to  the  Director. 


COURSES  FOB  A.  B.  STUDENTS 

See  announcement,  Page  230. 
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THEOBETICAL  AND  HISTOBICAIi  COUBSES 


These  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women  oiiAe.  Whenever  &e 
size  of  the  dosses  permits^  separate  dnnsions/or  men  and  for  women 
will  be  formed.  

THBORT,  HASMOHT,  AHD  COMPOSITIOH 

Professor  Maxwbu. 
Propbssor  P  errata  Instructor  GouisTEnc 

Professor  Lyon  Instructor  Parok 

FOR  REGULAR  AND  FULLY  QUALIFIED  "SPECIAL" 
STUDENTS: 

A  1.*    Blements  of  Theory. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  hour  credit     ( First  half-year) . 

A  study  of  notation,  scales,  signatures, meter,  accent,  rhythm,  nurks 
of  expression,  intervals,  triads,  cadences. 

This  course  or  its  equivalent  must  precede  all  other  courses  in  com- 
position.    It  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  A  3. 

Text-book:  H.  B,  Mary c^.  Musical  Essentials. 

Miss  Parker 

A  8.*    Acousties.    Physics. 

One  hour  a  week.     One-half  hour  credit.     (First  half-year). 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Required  of  all  Music  Students  in 
regular  courses,  in  connection  with  A  i  Theory.  Mr.  Lyon 

A  12.**    Elementary  Harmony. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  and  a  half  credit.  (Second  half- 
year). 

Continuation  of  Course  A  i. 

Scale  tones  and  their  tendencies.  Triads  and  their  inveisioiis. 
Harmonization  of  melodies,  given  and  original,  by  means  of  the  most 
useful  triads  and  the  dominant  ^seventh  chord.  Tone  and  chord  per- 
ception. Mr.  Goldstein 

B  0  2.    Advanced  Harmony. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  seventh  and  ninth  chords,  modulation,  altered  chords,  non-har- 
monic tones.  Analysis.  Three  and  five-part  harmony.  Melody  and 
accompaniment  figuration.  The  figured  chorale.  Composition  ap- 
plied to  the  elementary  song  and  dance  forms.  For  students  who 
have  taken  Courses  A  i  and  A  12  or  their  equivalent. 

Text-book:    Chad  wick,  Harmony,  Mr.  GoldsTKIN 
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C  ^  4.     Counterpoint. 

X^o  hours  a  week;  third  hour  at  discretion  of  instructor.  Three 
ours  credit. 

An  application  of  the  principles  of  harmony  is  made  in  combining 
wo,  three,  or  four  distinct  melodies  in  strict  and  free  forms.  The 
tudent  must  have  completed  Course  B  C  2  or  its  equivalent. 

Text-books:  Spalding,  Tonal  Counterpoint,  Bach,  Tivo  and  Three 
^art  Inventions,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  and 371  Chorales. 

Mr.  Maxwbll 
I>  5.     Canon  and  Fugue. 
Two  hours  a  week.     Two  hours  credit. 

Continuation  of  Course  CD4,  which  is  a  prerequisite,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  composition  of  canons  in  various  intervals  and 
single  and  double  fugues.  Mr.  Maxwell 

I>  6.    Free  Composition. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

In  this  course  practice  is  given  in  original  composition  in  various 
forms.  The  student  must  have  shown  decided  musical  talent  in 
Courses  B  C  2  and  C  D  4  or  their  equivalent.  Mr.  FerraTa 

D  14.    Instrumentation  and  Conducting. 
Two  hours  a  week.     Two  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  orchestral  instruments  and  their  effects  singly  and  in 
various  combinations  is  made.  Assigned  compositions  are  scored  for 
orchestra  and  important  orchestral  works  are  analyzed.  The  prin- 
ciples of  conducting  are  explained  and  opportunities  for  practice  are 
given. 

The  student  must  have  completed  course  C  D  4  or  its  equivalent. 

Mr.  Fbrrata,  Mr.  Maxwell 
D  16.    Analysis. 
One  hour  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

Representative  compositions  in  the  principal  musical  forms  are 
analyzed  with  reference  to  the  composers*  use  of  the  harmonic  ma- 
terial and  of  the  formal  elements.  Some  attention  is  given  to  ear- 
training  and  dictation.  Mr.  Maxwell 

FOR  "STUDIO"  STUDENTS: 
8  83.    Elements  of  Theory. 
One  hour  a  week. 

A  separate  division  of  Course  A  i,  is  formed  for  studio  students  of 
practical  music.    The  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  give  each  student 
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the  elementary  musical  knowledge  usually  acquired  slowly  ii  tk 
individual  lesson.  Both  instructor  and  pupil  are  thus  enabled  fil- 
ing the  private  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  etc.,  togivtte 
entire  attention  to  technique  and  interpretation. 

MissParkbi 
Private  lessons  in  any  theoretical  subject  maybe  arranged  t^  g»- 
sultation  with  the  Director, 


soLFEaaio 

(Sight-Singing,  Ear-Training,  Musical  Dictation.) 
Instructor  Parksr 

FOR  REGtJLAR  AND  FULLY  QUALIFIED  **SPECIAL' 
STUDENTS: 

A  8.     Solfeggio,  Elementary. 

Five  hours  a  week.     Two  hours  and  a  half  credit. 

No  outside  preparation  required  when  students  are  up  to  gra^ 

This  course  includes  both  sight-singing  and  ear- training.  Constat 
drill  is  given  in  singing  intervals  and  scales  from  the  simplest  oii- 
tonic  progressions  with  no  rhythmic  difficulties  to  wide  skips  wftto 
the  key,  with  accidentals,  simple  modulations  and  rhythmic  vantfy 
Much  practice  is  given  in  reading  at  sight  simple  one-  and  two-part 
songs.  By  carefully  graded  dictation,  the  ear  is  trained  to  recogins 
intervals  and  simple  triads  in  all  positions,  and  the  student  is  f  nabw 
to  write  from  dictation  melodies  containing  rhythmic  difficulties  m 
simple  modulations.     Simple  melodic  dictation  for  two  voices. 

Text-book:    Cole  and  Lewis,  Melodia. 

B  10.     Solfeggio,  Intermediate. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Two  hours  credit. 

A  continuation  of  Course  A  3.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  chrociato^ 
intervals  and  difficult  rhj^mic  passages.  Constant  sight-reading^ 
choruses  in  one,  two  and  three  parts.  Harmonic  ear-training  *^ 
dictation.     Dictation  in  two  voices. 

Text-book:    Cole  and  Lewis,  Melodia. 

0  18.    Solfeggio,  Advanced. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  additional  practice  in  applyin? 
the  knowledge  of  tonal  and  rh3rthmic  difficulties  studied  in  CooiBtf 
A  3  and  B  10.  Difficult  solfeggi,  songs  and  choruses  are  read  at  sig^t^ 
and  harmonic  ear-training  and  dictation  are  continued  as  well  as  dk* 
tation  in  two  and  three  voice  melodies. 
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FOR  "STUDIO"  STUDENTS: 
8   34.     Solfeggio,  Elementary. 
Ti«ro  bours  a  week. 

A  sep€irate  division  of  course  A  3  is  formed  for  studio  students  of 
•ractical  music.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  provide  ear-training 
nd  sight-singing  without  making  requisition  upon  the  time  as- 
ig^ed  to  the  private  lesson. 

Rrivaie  lessons  in  Solfeggio  may  be  arranged  upon  consultation 
'juiih  the  Director, 


HISTORY  AND  APPBECIATION  OF  MU8I0 

Professor  Maxwell 
FOR  REGULAR  AND  FULLY  QUALIFIED  "SPECIAL" 
STUDENTS : 
B  S  7.    General  History  of  Music. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  history  of  music  is  traced  from  the  earliest  records  to  modem 
times  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  period  from  Palestrina  to  the 
death  of  Wagner.  The  lectures  and  recitations  are  illustrated  by 
musical  works  of  the  period  under  consideration.  The  illustrations 
are  given  by  the  instructor,  the  student,  or  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
instrument.  A  large  amount  of  outside  reading  and  frequent  themes 
are  required.    There  is  no  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

Text-books:    Dickinson,  Study  oj  the  History  of  Music\  Parry, 
Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music. 
0  D  11.    Special  Studies  in  History  of  Music. 
Three  hours  credit. 

Limited  periods  or  special  phases  of  development  in  music  history 
are  assigned  according  to  the  desire  and  needs  of  the  student. 
Weekly  conferences  with  the  instructor,  detailed  weekly  reports,  and" 
frequent  themes  are  required.  For  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  Course  6  S  7  or  its  equivalent. 
ASS.  Appreciation  of  Music. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  intelligent  listeners.  By  means 
of  lectures  with  musical  illustrations,  outside  reading,  written  and 
oral  criticisms,  and  practice  with  a  mechanical  instrument,  the  stu- 
dent is  made  familiar  with  important  works  of  musical  literature,  the 
principles  underlying  them,  and  their  place  in  musical  development. 
So  far  as  possible  the  course  is  made  practical  by  the  analysis  of  works 
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performed  in  local  concerts.  There  is  no  prerequisite,  butthestndcnt 
must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  different  melodies  and  it  is 
desirable  that  she  have  the  ability  to  follow  printed  music. 


PXJBLIO  SCHOOL  MTTSIO 

Instructor  Parkbr 

FOR  REGULAR  AND  FULLY  QUALIFIED  '*SPECL\L" 

STUDENTS : 

B  0  D  9.      Methods  in  Public  School  Music. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

The  constantly  increasing  importance  of  music  in  the  public  school 
curriculum  has  created  a  demand  for  well-equipped  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  music.  It  is  the  object  of  this  course  to  point  out  the  trot 
place  and  purpose  of  public  school  music  and  to  consider  the  various 
good  methods  of  teaching  music  to  children  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  student  is  required  to  teach  each  problem  before  the  class, 
under  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Frequent  visits  to  music  classes 
of  the  public  schools  are  also  required. 

A  special  study,  is  made  of  the  system  of  books  in  use  in  Louisiana, 
but  the  student  is  also  made  familiar  with  all  other  important  books 
and  materials  bearing  upon  school  music  instruction.  Special  students 
who  have  not  studied  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  are  expected  to  do 
a  prescribed  amount  of  reading  in  these  subjects. 

Before  entering  this  course  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  the 
rudiments  of  music  and  be  able  to  sing  at  sight.  Courses  A  i  and  A 3  or 
their  equivalents  should,  therefore,  precede  this  course,  but  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  accompany  it.  The  course  is  open 
to  special  students  in  1919-20. 

D  16.    Methods  in  Public  School  Music,  Advanced. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

A  study  of  various  problems  in  public  school  music  teaching,  with 
special  attention  to  work  in  the  High  School.  Methods  of  organizing 
and  conducting  school  choruses,  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  and  classes  in 
appreciation,  harmony,  etc.,  and  school  credits  for  private  work  in 
practical  music  are  considered.  Observations  of  actual  class  work  in 
music  and  practice  teaching  are  also  required. 

A  20.     Observation  of  Classes  in  Public  Schools. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  be  prepared  to  observe  actual  class 
work  in  music  intelligently,  the  first  half-year's  instruction  will  be  a 
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^neral  discussion  of  school  room  methods  from  the  teacher's  stand- 
>irftt:.  During  the  second  half-year  the  student  will  be  required  to 
^end  at  least  one  hour  each  week  in  the  public  schools.  A  theme 
escril^ing  the  school  visited  and  the  work  observed  must  be  passed 
y  IVie  instructor  for  comment  and  criticism. 


OHXTBCH  MTT8I0 

:*ROKSSSOR  MaXWEI^I,  INSTRUCTOR   DRUEDING 

ly    17.     Choir-Training. 
One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

Tlie  following  topics  are  considered:  the  chorus  choir;  the  boy 
choir;  the  quartet  choir;  selection,  care,  and  training  of  voices;  prob- 
lems of  choir  management;  the  music  of  the  church,  including  the 
liymn,  anthem,  chant,  cantata,  oratorio,  etc.;  organ  music  in  the 
churcb  service;  use  of  other  instruments;  relations  of  the  organist  and 
choirmaster  to  the  minister  and  the  congregation.  Mr.  Maxwei^L 
I>  18.  Qregorian  Magic. 
One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

A  study  of  plain  song,  accompanied  and  unaccomp>anied,  as  used  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  is  made.  Open  only  to  advanced  organ 
pupils,  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  Harmony. 

Mr.  Drueding 
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These  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  Except  in 
Ensemble  and  Recital  Class  (Courses  S  27  and  S  28)^  koTvevcr, 
instruction  will  be  ^iven  privately  or  in  small  classes  of  women  or  of 
men  alone. 

Examinations  in  all  branches  of  practical  music  are  held  at  ike  dose 
of  each  half-year.  Each  student  appears  before  a  faculty  committee 
of  ivhich  one  member  is  the  student's  teacher.  The  student  is  graded 
on  various  points  of  technique  and  interpretation  by  each  examiner, 
and  the  average  is  the  studenVs  examination  grade.  This  grade  with 
the  special  teacher*  s  judgment  of  the  student*  s  application  and  progress 
during  the  term  are  recorded  at  the  college  office  and  a  report  is  issued 
upon  request. 

PIANOFORTE 

Professor  Fkrrata 
Instructor  Goldstein  Instructor  Wbddeu* 

Instructor  Parker  Instructor  Roeschneider 

8  21.    Pianoforte. 

No  definite  course  of  study  is  followed,  but  a  careful  selection  oi 
exercises  and  compositions  is  made  according  to  the  need  of  the 
individual  student.  As  a  basis  for  grading,  however,  the  "Standard 
Pianoforte  Course,*'  adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Music  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  used.   The  course  follows: 

Mr.  Ferrata,  Mr.  Goldstein 
Miss  Weddell,  Mrs.  Roeschneider 

8  30 .     Pianoforte  Sight-Playing. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

Practice  in  playing  at  sight  is  given  in  classes,  progressing  from 
elementary  pieces  through  the  sonatas  of  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
etc.,  to  more  difficult  compositions.  To  enter  this  class  a  technical 
proficiency  in  piano  playing  equivalent  to  Grade  VI. 

Mr.  Ferrata 

S  30-a.     Pianoforte  Sight-Playing,  Studio  Class. 

One  hour  a  week. 

A  class  for  sight- reading  and  ensemble  at  the  pianoforte  is  offered 

by  Mrs.  Roeschneider  for  her  studio  students. 

Mrs.  Roeschneider 
—266- 
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^     35.     Pianoforte  Repertoire  and  Interpretation. 
I>xie  liour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

Z^xeat  pianoforte  compositions  will  be  played  in  class  by  the  stu- 
rm^ts  and  the  instructor.  Suggestions  concerning  the  best  interpre- 
Lions  of  the  work  and  advice  in  mastering  difficulties  will  be  given. 
lis  class  is  intended  only  for  pianists  with  considerable  technical 
cility,  since  each  student  will  be  expected  to  play  when  requested. 
I>di  in  1919-20,  if  at  least  five  students  apply.        Mr.  Fbrrata 

O  ^  S  38.**  Normal  Course  for  Pianoforte  Teachers. 
One  lesson  a  week.  (Second  half-year.)  One-half  hour  credit. 
Tlie  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of:  first,  prospective  teach- 
rs  "without  teaching  experience,  and  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
avolved;  second,  teachers  requiring  more  complete  and  exact  knowl- 
^dge  of  pianoforte  teaching  methods  than  their  experience  has  given 
liem.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  important  subject  of 
elementary  foundation  teaching. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  considered: 

The  development  of  the  elementary  phases  of  pitch,  pulsation  and 
duration  with  their  expression  singly  or  in  combination,  both  vocally 
on  the  staff  and  pianistically. 

The  first  steps  in  ear  training  and  solfeggio. 

Developing  of  musical  memory. 

Elementary  technical  exercises.  Miss  Parker 


VOICE 

Professor  Maxwell 
Instructor  Buckner  Instructor  Del  Valle 

8  33.    Voice. 

In  general  the  instruction  aims  to  follow  the  old  Italian  **bel  canto'* 
school  of  singing,  but  good  features  of  other  schools  are  also  intro- 
duced.   The  student  is  required  to  obtain  a  strong  technical  founda- 
tion, breath  control,  a  well -placed  tone,   pure  intonation  and  attack, 
etc.,  before  songs  are  taken  up.   In  the  preparatory  work  such  exercises 
as  those  of  Sieber,  Marchesi,  Concone,  Vaccai,  Viardot,  Lankow,  etc., 
are  used.  The  ability  of  the  pupil  determines  the  time  when  the  study 
of  soQgs  begins.     Songs  and  arias  by  great  song  and  opera  composers 
are  selected  according  to  the  voice  and  temperament  of  the  student, 
standard  renderings  are  shown,  and  then  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
work  out  his  own  interpretation.    The  student  is  required  to  mem- 
orize all  songs  studied. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  Miss  Del  Valle,  Miss  Buckner 
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D  8  81.    Song  Bex>ertoire  and  Interpretation. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

Masterpieces  of  song  will  be  studied  with  special  attention  to  ito- 
dard  interpretations,  diction,  and  the  union  of  poem,  vocal  mdaij. 
and  piano  accompaniment.  The  historical  back^pronnd  of  intpoitix 
songs  and  their  place  in  relation  to  music  and  literatnre  will  be  oosad- 
ered  and  various  methods  of  program-making  discussed.  This  cacise 
is  primarily  intended  for  ( i )  singers  far  enough  advanced  to  oveitoffli 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  songs  studied,  (2)  pianists  who  wiihto 
make  a  specialty  of  song  accompaniment,  and  (3)  active  or  prospectiw 
teachers  of  singing.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  an  active  jwi 
in  the  class  meeting,  either  by  actual  performance  or  in  discnssioa. 
Open  in  1919-20,  if  at  least  five  students  apply. 

Mr.  Maxwbll,  Miss  Dkl  Valxe 


VIOLIN 

Instructor  Schuyten 

8  28.     Violin. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  violin  the  pupil  should  know  the  d^ 
ments  of  music,  viz.,  scales,  keys,  pitch-names,  rhythm,  etc.  [f^ 
detailed  ouilitie,  see  Special  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Musi€, )  Paralkl 
to  these  courses  the  special  student  is  advised  to  study  theory,  Iwr- 
mony,  and  solfeggio. 

OBQAK 

Instructor  DRUEirtNG 

S  24.     Organ. 

To  begin  the  study  of  organ  an  elementary  knowledge  of  piaiK>- 
playing  is  required.  Special  students  of  the  organ  are  also  advised 
to  follow  a  course  in  harmony  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the 
i  nstrumen  t .  ( For  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  course,  see  Special 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Music. ) 

See  also  courses  under  ^^ Church  Music ^^^  page  26$, 


VIOLONOEIiLO 

Instructor  Finck 

S  25.     Violoncello. 

A  course  of  study  in  nine  grades,  approved  by  several  European 
conservatories,  will  be  followed.  (^For  detailed  outline^  see  Spedti 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Music, )  Collateral  studies  in  theory,  hir- 
mony,  solfeggio,  sight-pla3ring,  transposition,  and  ensemble-playing, 
are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  course. 
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0BCHE8TBAL  IN8TBUMENT8 
13     26.    Woodwind,  Brass  and  Percussion  Instruments. 

Xs3.struction  is  offered  upon  demand  in  woodwind,  brass  and  percus- 
rion.  instruments  used  in  symphony  orchestras.  In  connection  with 
St^^sa^  courses  training  in  orchestral  routine  is  given  and  practice  in 
>ir<rliestral  ensemble  required. 

(Instructors  to  be  appointed) 


CCiaORUS,  OBCHE8TBA  AND  OTHEB  ENSEMBLE  CLASSES 
8  27.    Ensemble  Classes. 

Students  in  all  departments  of  practical-  music  are  required  to  join 

-tVi-e  classes  in  Ensemble  when   technically  capable.    The  classes  take 

xx-jp  many  varieties  of  work   for  different  combinations  of  instruments 

SLXid  voices.     Students  of  piano  are  given  practice   in  the  accompani- 

xx&ent  of  voices  and  other  instruments  as  well  as  in  four  and  eight-hand 

'pla3ang.    Students  of  voice  are  trained  in  duets,  trios,  and  quartets, 

in  addition  to  chorus  practice  in   College  organizations.     Students  of 

stringed  and  wind  instruments  are  instructed  in  chamber  music  and 

orchestral  routine. 

During  the  session  of  1919-20,  in  addition  to  special  classes  in  En- 
semble organized  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors  in  practical 
music,  the  following  classes  will  be  offered: 

S  27-a.    University  Chorus. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  half -hour  credit. 

A  mixed  chorus,  composed  of  Newcomb  and  Tulaue  students, 
faculty  and  other  interested  singers,  meets  one  night  each  week 
(holidays  excepted)  from  November  to  May,  for  the  rehearsal  of  a 
selected  oratorio  or  other  important  choral  work.  A  public  concert 
with  soloists  and  orchestra  is  held  early  in  May.  Students  of  the 
School  of  Music  are  expected  to  become  members  and  other  singers 
will  be  accepted.  Mr.  Maxwkli. 

S  27-b.    Orchestral  Class. 

One  meeting  a  week.     One  half-hour  credit. 

The  object  of  this  class  will  be  threefold:  i)  to  give  practice  to 
instrumentalists  in  orchestral  ensemble  and  sight-reading;  2)  to  an- 
alyze various  musical  forms,  and  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
the  standard  orchestral  literature;  and  3)  to  enable  students  of  com- 
position to  hear  their  works  performed. 

The  parts  for  instruments  not  represented  in  the  class  may  be  sup- 
plied at  rehearsals  by  an  harmonium. 

An  opportunity  is  offered  to  suflficiently  advanced  students  of  or- 
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S  38.      Will  IIbI   dttBK. 

O-se-  half  hour  crwtt. 

Xeeklj  recftaU  o^  about  ooe  faonr's  *f-;iJtk-M  are  finren  br  axa- 
Vm  of  the  facTiIt j.  aiiTaaccd  atjJmto  of  the  Scboo:,  and  oCiicr  Boi- 
CAr.s,  The  arm  of  tlieae  recxtsis  is  to  fritnh  timamt  ofJiMJiimgy 
U/r  ftu^ents  to  appear  xa  pablic,  and  to  enable  thcas  to  bear  a 
f^reat  deal  fA  ^<nod  music  and  to  hrroeir  familiar  with  famiwn  am- 
prrtert  ai>i  their  works.  AH  students  of  tbe  School  of  Mnsac  an 
expected  to  attend  these  recitals  and  to  keep  note-books  contaxaiag 
the  pT'-jf^rams.  sapplemented  bj  personal  criticism.  These  note-boob 
mu%t  be  held  readj  for  inspection  by  the  Director  wheserer called  {» 

Admiv^iod  to  the  recitals  is  free  to  stodents  of  the  Sdiool  of  Hose. 


ACAOaOC  COOISES  tEQinUB  OF  lECOLAt  SniKIITS 

Women  stodents  in  regular  cotuses  take  the  lequiied 
crrtir*es    in   Newcomb  CoU^e. 

Men  fltudents  in  r^^ular  oonrBes  take  the  reqnired  academic  coones 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  {For  descripiion  of  courses  see 
announcement  of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. ) 


ST8TE1C  OF  IHSTBUCnOV 

Instruction  in  the  theorKical,  historical,  and  academic  courses  is 
Kiven  entirely  in  classes  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations.  By 
df^rial  arrangement  a  student  unable  or  not  wishing  to  attend  tbe 
rrgular  clafwes  at  the  schedule  hours  may  have  private  lessons  in  the 
therirrtical  courses.  The  fees  and  hours  for  private  lessons  may  be 
learned  upon  application  to  the  Director. 

Inntruction  in  practical  music  is  individual. 

Clafwes  of  two  or  three  for  half -hour  lessons  may  be  formed  for  the 
Jwnrfit  of  those  who  cannot  pay  the  regular  fee  for  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

Clfuiftes  in  Practical  Music  containing  both  men  and  women  stu- 
dent* (except  in  Ensemble  and  Recital  Class)  are  never  formed. 
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Practice  rooms  with  pianos  are  provided  in  the  music  buildings  and, 
:9coept  when  special  arrangements  are  made,  all  students  are  required 
o  practice  regularly  in  these  rooms  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
visor of  Practice. 

K^egular  practice  hours  are  assigned  to  each  student,  and  she  is  re- 
iviired  to  report  to  the  Supervisor  of  Practice  at  the  beginning  and 
snd  of  each  period.  If  any  deficiency  is  found  in  an  instrument  it 
en  list  l>e  reported  at  once  to  the  Supervisor.  Otherwise  the  student 
using  the  instrument  immediately  before  the  discovery  of  the  deficien- 
cy will  be  held  responsible. 

Tbe  college  organ  is  available  for  practice  by  students  of  the  organ. 


OONOEBTS,  RECITAIiS,  AKB  LEOTTTBES 

Public  concerts  and  recitals  are  given  at  frequent  intervals  by  visit- 
ing artists,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  advanced  students.  Lectures 
by  authorities  on  musical  topics  are  also  occasionally  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  music  students.  These  concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures, 
are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  admission 
is  free  to  students. 

During  the  past  year  ( 191 8- 19),  two  graduating  recitals  and  twenty- 
two  afternoon  recitals  have,  been  given.  {For  list  of  recitals  and 
concerts^  composers  and  performers ^  see  special  bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Music. ) 


GON8EBVATOBT  ADVANTAQE8 

Private  instruction  with  the  advantages  of  class  stimulus. 

Free  classes  in  Elements  of  Theory  and  Elementary  Solfeggio  and 
consequent  saving  of  time  in  private  lessons. 

Weekly  recitals  with  free  admission  and  the  opportunity  to  hear 
and  understand  the  best  music. 

Frequent  opportunity  for  public  performance  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced. 

Free  admission  to  concerts,  recitals,  and  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School  of  Music. 

Practice  in  ensemble  p1ayin>i  and  singing  of  all  kinds. 

Participation  in  college  organizations  and  activities. 

Superior  instructors  of  the  best  American  and  European  training 
and  experience. 

Miwical  atmosphere  with  the  stimulus  of  friendly  competition. 
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BBaxriREMEMTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

For  requirements  for  admission  as  r^;ular  students,  see  page  45. 
For  requirements  for  admission  as  special  students,  see  page  210. 


G017BSE  OF  STUDY 

The  School  of  Household  Economy  has  as  its  field  the  arts  od 
sciences  concerned  in  the  sanitary,  economic  and  aesthetic  aspects  d 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  connected  with  their  selection,  pf^psf- 
ation,  and  use  by  the  family  in  the  home.  It  offers  also  educatioasl 
courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  these  subjects  in  schools  d 
various  types  and  grades. 

In  the  training  in  household  industries  there  develops  an  interest 
in  the  home  that  is  not  possible  with  any  other  school  subject.  This 
training  and  this  interest  will  create  better  home  makers.  Acadeok 
culture  is  applied  to  the  solving  of  home  problems.  Chemistry  ssd 
biology  correlate  with  sanitation  and  nutrition;  physics  makes  pUi& 
the  construction  and  operation  of  household  equipment;  art  teaches 
design  and  beauty  in  clothing  and  house.fumishing;  modem  langittS^ 
adds  its  mental  training;  English  aids  the  student ^s  ability  to  ezpretf 
thought,  the  library  course  trains  in  the  use  of  books  and  in  the  orgu- 
ization  of  subject  matter;  physical  education  increases  efficiency  by 
attention  to  health;  psychology  and  education  give  knowledge  which 
enables  the  mother  or  teacher  to  guide  the  child  mind;  economics 
makes  clear  some  principles  of  the  world's  work,  and  develops  alert- 
ness to  relationships  between  the  outside  world  and  the  home. 

Conditions  brought  about  by  the  wwr  have  made  clear  the  need  <of 
trained  managers  of  institutions  of  all  kinds.  The  National  Food 
Administrator  in  191 8  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  women  traiiw^ 
in  home  economics  will  find  themselves  called  to  places  of  usefulness 
far  surpassing  in  number  and  responsibility  anything  heretofore 
thought  possible.  Issues  that  demand  the  rarest  talent  and  the 
highest  scientific  training  await  their  attention. 

The  new  College  Residence  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  training 
in  institutional  management,  opening  the  way  for  managers  of  hotels, 
clubs,  college  dormitories  and  other  institutions.  Every  facility  ft» 
intelligent  study  of  the  operations  of  the  College  Residence,  as  an  in* 
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tvmtion*,  will  be  afforded  properly  prepared  students  in  home  econ- 

lics. 

A  course  of  two  years  leading  to  a  diploma,  and  a  course  of  four 

sars  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  Education,  are  offered.     (See 

1^4?  197. ) 

Xlie  required  courses  in  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  are 
rouped  below  for  the  four  years;  that  is,  a  regular  Freshman  must 
Lice  all  subjects  under  the  heading  A  i,  and  so  on. 

Kor  tuition,  seepages  194^  795. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTBUCnOW 


BOKBSnO  8CIEKCE 
Propbssor  Boykr 
A  1.    Foods  and  Household  Management. 

Three  periods  (two  hours  each).     Three  hours  credit. 

a.  Cookery.  Application  of  heat  to  food  materials  and  its  cfiectvpK 
the  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates;  cost  of  foods,  building  of  dxbb 
Experimental  methods  used. 

b.  Nutrition.  Composition,  food  value,  digestibility  of  foods.  hrwrnSd 
cookery,  feeding  of  children,  economical  cookery  in  meals,  cost  tar. 
caloric  values  of  these  meals  worked  out  by  students. 

c.  Household  Management.  Problems  of  housewife:  mctbotfecc 
buying,  of  cleaning,  of  arranging  the  housework,  household  accossts, 
division  of  income,  operating  expenses,  management  of  senraso 
family  life.  Excursions  to  bakery,  cracker  factory,  packing  Ytcmt, 
dairy.    Half  of  this  period  given  to  household  physics.  (Physics  A  71 

B  2.    Foods  and  the  House. 

Three  periods  a  week,  two  hours  each.     Three  hours  credit. 

a.  Food  Production.  Poodproducts  in  relation  to agricultnre^ais- 
ufacture,  commerce,  adulteration.  Excursions  to  cotton  seed  oil  fac- 
tory, candy  factory,  hotel  kitchens,  coffee  plant,  various  exhibits  aad 
other  places  where  foods  are  handled  on  a  large  scale.  Lectures,  rc«^ 
ings,  discussions,  field  work. 

b.  Cookery.  Advanced  practical  work.  Study  and  comparison  <tf 
best  books  on  subject. 

c.  House  Construction,  one-half  year.  Meal  Service,  one-lial^ 
year.  Building  materials,  costs,  arrangement  of  rooms,  sanitatioa. 
heat,  light,  decoration  and  furnishing  of  house.  Marketing,  prepara- 
tion and  assembling  of  foods  in  meals,  a  series  illustrating  the  cook- 
ery* of  various  nations  and  of  vegetarians. 

B  8.    Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

The  qualifications  and  preparation  of  the  teacher;  the  various  gradtf 
of  pupils,  and  their  needs;  courses  of  instruction,  making  of  lessafl 
plans;  cost  of  lessons,  planning  of  laboratory  equipments,  obsem- 
tion  and  teaching  of  lessons. 

—274- 
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-4.     Foods  and  the  Household. 

-  --A«ro  periods,  three  hours  each.    Three  hours  credit. 

-  .  Szperimental  Cookery.     Different  methods  of  cooking  the 
:r;rie  material,  close  obsenration  of  results  with  deduction  of  prin- 

les;   specific  local  food  problems. 
T^.3.    Tlie  Household.     The  history  of  the  family,   incomes  and 

ges,  standardization  of  homes,  practical  work  in  housefurnishing. 

D  5.     Foods  and  Bducation« 

Six  hours.     Five  hours  credit. 

a.  Dietetics.    Three  hours,  one-half  year.    Feeding  of  children; 

hool  lunch  rcx>m;  institutional  management.    Recitations;  discus- 

ons;  field  work;  reports. 

!>.  Demonstration  Lectures.     Three  hours,  one-half  year. 

This  course  prepares  students  for  work  before  classes  and  clubs,  and 

ffords  opportunity  for  work  with  unusual  foods  and  luxuries. 

c.  Education  for  the  Home.  Two  hours,  or  four  hours  for  a  half 
/ear.  History  of  the  movement;  contents  and  system  of  work  as 
^ven  in  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate,  normal  and  rural  schools, 
and  social  settlements,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Schools  are 
visited,  equipments  planned,  exhibits  arranged,  courses  of  study 
worked  out  for  various  kinds  of  schools. 

d.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science. 

One  hour.  Built  on  B-3  and  includes  thorough  practice  in  teach- 
ing with  observations  and  lectures. 

8  6.    Ck>oker7. 

One  period  (two  hours). 

This  is  a  brief  course  for  students  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  deals  mainly  with  the  preparation  of  meals.     No  credits  allowed. 

N.  B.  Students  in  Domestic  Science  must  take  the  required  work 
in  Art  (A  B  2)  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  one 
further  course.     (See  under  Art  D  2,  page  248. ) 


DOMESTIC  ABT 

Professor  Shelley 

The  courses  in  Domestic  Art  provide  instruction  in  all  phases  of 
sewing;  beginning  with  sewing  in  its  simplest  form  and  leading  to  the 
making  of  garments,-aft  needle  work  and  millinery. 

A  1.    Textiles  and  Clothing,  I. 

Three  periods  (two  hours  each)  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 
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This  course  teaches  the  fundamental  principles  of  hand  aid 
machine  sewing;  their  application  to  undergarments,  tdkred  vatf 
and  skirt  and  lingerie  gown.  It  includes  taking  accurate  maaa- 
ments,  use  of  patterns,  choice  and  economical  cutting  of  matoiiK 
fitting  garments,  comparison  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  for  ecoaoDkii 
purposes.  It  aims  to  develop  a  taste  for  simplicity  and  beauty,  8) 
create  an  appreciation  of  hand  work  and  a  sympathy  for  the  woiie 

B .  Textiles  and  Clothing,  H. 

B  2.   Dressmaking.* 

Two  periods  (two  hours  each)  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  teaches  the  principles  of  design  in  dress,  the  adaptw 
of  line  to  the  individual;  simple  construction  lines  in  building  i 
gown;  color  harmony;  how  to  select  colors  for  individual;  the  princi- 
ples of  dressmaking,  cutting,  fitting,  making  and  fimshing  ^^ad 
gowns.  Each  student  makes  a  simple  gown  of  material  suitaUefof 
informal  wear.  The  development  of  individual  and  artistic  dress  « 
the  aim  of  this  course. 

B2.    Millinery.** 

Two  periods  (two  hours  each).     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  the  construction  and  trimming  of  hats  begin- 
ning with  the  use  of  foundation  materials,  designing  and  draftfflf 
patterns  and  copying  approved  models.  Special  emphasis  is  Uid 
upon  individuality.  Each  student  designs  and  completes  one  bit 
of  each  type,  buckram  shape  covered,  straw  hat  on  wire  shape, 
net  hat  on  wire  shape  and  embroidery  or  lace  hat  on  wire  shiq)e. 

B  8.    Textiles. 

Two  periods  (one  hour  each).    One  hour  credit. 

This  coiu^e  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  primitff* 
peoples,  their  simple  devices  used  to  procure  food,  clothing  iw 
shelter;  the  beginning  of  industries;  the  origin  of  inventions;  the 
culture  of  cotton,  linen,  wool  and  silk  fibres;  the  processes  involved 
in  preparing  them  and  spinning  them  into  thread;  their  manufactiffc 
into  cloth;  a  brief  study  of  the  machinery  used,  both  early  and  mod- 
em types;  a  comparison  of  the  different  kinds  of  cloth  for  economK 
values;  making  simple  tests  for  adulterations;  making  charts  shy- 
ing mounted  specimens  of  various  materials  with  a  statement  of  their 
widths  and  prices  of  each. 

B  4.  Theory  of  Teaching  Domestic  Art.  Lectures  and  Pra^ 
tice  Teaching. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 
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This  course  considers  the  relatton  of  Tomestic  Art  to  education,  its 
relation  to  the  cmriculum,  the  method  of  teaching  it  in  schools,  the 
planning  of  lessons  and  courses  of  study,  and  problems  of  cost  and 
eqaipment. 

O.     Costume  Study,  I. 

O  5.     Advanced  Dressmaking.** 

One  period  a  week.    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  line  and  color  in  dress, 
a  study  of  the  best  methods  of  constructing  and  finishing  gowns  for 
formal  wear,  the  application  of  same. 

C  6.     Pattern  Making,  Drafting  and  Draping. 

One  period  (three  hours).     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  gives  practice  in  the  drafting,  cutting,  fitting  and  de- 
signing of  patterns  in  crinoline  modelling  as  illustrative  of  fitting  and 
drafting.  All  foundation  patterns  are  drafted  to  measure  and  fitted. 
Shirtwaists,  skirts,  sleeves  etc.,  are  designed  in  cambric  from  founda- 
tion drafts;  more  elaborate  designs  are  draped  on  the  form  without 
patterns.     Pinned  paper  patterns  are  made. 

0  7.    Advanced  Killinery. 

One  period  (two  hours  each).     One  hour  credit. 

In  this  course  expert  workmanship  and  speed  will  be  emphasized  as 
well  as  artistic  effects.  Students  will  make  several  of  each  type  of 
hat  in  order  to  acquire  technical  skill.  Original  designs  will  be  used 
and  copying  of  approved  models  will  be  permitted. 

C  8.  History  of  Costume. 

One  period.     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  costume  ancient  and  modern.  The 
course  aims  to  be  of  use  to  teachers  of  dressmaking  and  costume  de- 
sign. 

D.    Costume  Study,  H. 

D  9.    Costume  Design. 

One  period  a  week,  three  hours.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 

This  course  includes  the  application  of  design  and  color  harmony 
to  costume,  sketching  of  costume  in  pencil,  ink  and  water  color, draw- 
ing from  the  costumed  model  the  adaptation  of  classic  line  to  the 
modem  dress. 

D  10.  Artistic  Gk>wns. 

One  period  a  week,  three  hours.     One  hour  and  a  half  credit. 
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This  course  teaches  draping  and  modelling  for  patterns  and  artistic 
effects,  the  adaptation  of  classic  line  to  modem  gowns,  the  making  of 
artistic  gowns  for  evening  wear. 

D  11.    Bmbroidery. 

One  period  a  week,  two  hours.    One  hour  credit. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  necessary  stitches  used  in  decorative 
art,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  completed  article. 
It  considers  the  question  of  art  in  applied  design. 

D  12.     Organization  and  Administration  of  Domestic  Art 

One  hour  a  week.     One  hour  credit. 

This  course  considers  the  place  of  domestic  art  in  modem  educa- 
tion; with  the  aim  and  various  phases  of  the  work  in  hoth  America 
and  Europe,  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  nor- 
mal training  schools,  manual  training,  technical  and  trade  schools. 
The  practical  work  includes  personal  investigation  in  various  schools, 
giving  lectures,  planning  and  equipping  departments,  and  planning 
exhibits. 

The  following  courses  in  Pine  Art  are  required  of  all  students  tak- 
ing the  regular  course  in  Domestic  Art: 

A  2.    Art.     Two  periods,  two  hours  each,  per  week. 

Drawing  from  symmetrical  objects  in  out-line  and  in  values,  devel- 
opment of  form  sense  and  appreciation  of  light  and  dark. 

Elementary  design,  defining  use  of  natural  forms  to  patterns. 

Elementary  water  color  from  plants  and  flowers  for  the  study  and 
use  of  color,  together  with  arrangement  in  spaces. 

B  2.     Art.     Two  periods,  two  hours  each,  per  week. 

Drawing  from  casts  and  other  objects,  for  discipline  of  hand  and  eye. 

Water  color  studied  from  flowers  and  plumage. 

Design  particularly  devoted  to  color  harmony  and  space  division. 

0  2.    Art.     Three  periods,  two  hours  each,  per  week. 

Drawing  from  casts  and  life,  water  color,  design;  as  the  work  of 
this  class  advances  it  is  directed  towards  the  special  needs  of  Costume 
designers  for  whom  critical  judgment  of  form  and  color  are  essential 
to  success. 

D  2.  Art.  Two  periods  per  week  in  studio,  two  hours  each,  one 
lecture  period.  Students  in  Domestic  Science  take  a  part  only  of  this 
course  (or  of  the  course  C  2, )  and  receive  two  hours  credit. 
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r>rawing  from  life,  water  color,  designs  applied  to  embroidery. 
p plication  of  the  principles  of  art  to  home  decoration,  study  of 
^riod  styles  in  furniture. 

Tlie  studies  made  from  life  become  the  forms  on  which  are  draped 
le  students*  original  costume  designs. 

A  course  of  special  lectures  is  provided  the  students  of  Domestic 
<:ience,  including  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  table,  types  of 
Una  and  pottery,  wall  decoration  and  draperies,  visits  to  the  studios 
»f  professional  decorators  observation  of  successfully  furnished  in- 
eriors;  exercises  in  planning  simple,  inexpensive  home  surroundings. 
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ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  M.  A.,  Ph..  D.,  LL.  D..  PrcskkaR 

of  the  University. 
ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  Emeritus. 


PIERCE  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  Dean,  and  Professor  of  EngiisL 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  Pitrfessororf 
Philosophy,  Emeritus, 

FREDERICK  WESPY.Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German,  Emeriius. 

WILLIAM  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Pahidng. 

ELLSWORTH  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

BRANDT  VAN  BLARCOM  DIXON.  A.M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  <rf 
Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CREIGHTON.  U.  S.  N.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

MORTON  ARNOLD  ALDRICH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Sociology. 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  GREGORY,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Engineering  and  Mechanism. 

DOUGLAS  SMITH  ANDERSON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

REGINALD  SOMERS  COCKS,  A.  M.,  Richardson  Professor  d 
Botany. 

JAMES  ADAIR  LYON,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

MARY  LEAL  HARKNESS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  UUo. 

SUSAN  DINSMORE  TEW,  Ph.  D..  Prof essor  of  Greek. 

IRVING  HARDESTY.  A,  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Prof  essor  of  Anatomy. 

CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  D.,  PK)f essor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

♦♦JOHN  CHRISTIAN  RANSMEIER.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
German. 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages. 

MAX  HELLER,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


•♦Owinj^  to  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  I^ouisiana  of  1918,  the  inrtrwc- 
tion  in  German  has  been  suspended. 
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JOHN  MADISQN  FLETCHER,  Ph.  D.,   Professor  of  Experimental 

and  Clinical  Psychology. 
T>01SrALD  DERICKSON,  C.   E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
JfeliVRY  CASS  SPENCER,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
M^KI^VIN  JOHNSON  WHITE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 
J.    HARRY  CLO,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Al^PHONSE  MARIN  LaMESLEE,  A.  M.,   Professor  of  French. 
CHARLES  SAMUEL  WILLIAMSON,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Chemistry. 
WAIvTER  EUGENE  GARREY.  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology. 
-SdATTHEW    THOMPSON    McCLURE,    JR.,   Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 

Philosophy. 
IMOGEN  STONE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
WILrL,IAM   PRENTISS   BROWN,     A.    M.,     Associate  Professor   of 

Hnglish. 
tJAMES  EDWARD  ROUTH,  Ph.  D..  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
HAI^  WALTERS  MOSELEY,  M.  Sc.,  M.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
IRENE     AGNES    McCULLOCH,    Ph.    D.,   Associate  Professor  of 

Biology. 
ERNEST  HENRY  RIEDEL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Ashistant  Professor  of 
Classical  Languages. 


00MKITTEE8 


Committee  on  Graduate  Studies:  Professors  Buti^er,  Creigh- 
TON,  Becutei*,  Ransmeier,  Tew,  Hardesty,  McCi^ure,  Ander- 
son, Ci<o. 

Ck>mmittee  on  Kembereliip  and  Courses:  Professors  Dinwiddib, 
Anderson,  Hardesty. 


fResigned. 
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OENEBAL  STATEMENT 

1 .  The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  Tulane  Univeisity  d 
Louisiana  offers  to  men  and  women  the  opportunity  of  extending  and 
rendering  more  thorough  the  scholarship  obtained  in  undergraduatt 
courses,  and  of  advancing  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  specialized 
work  and  original  research. 

2.  The  privileges  of  this  Faculty  are  extended  to  graduates  of 
this  University  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  The  genenl 
scope  of  the  graduate  instruction  offered  in  any  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  an  inspection  of  the  statements  in  the  Courses  of 
Instruction.  The  work  of  graduate  students  is  expected,  however,  to 
be  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  regular  courses  of  instructuxt 
Some  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  may  be  elected  in  the  Senior 
year  by  properly  prepared  undergraduate  students.  Work  done  in 
this  way,  however,  before  the  attainment  of  the  bachelor*s  degree  will 
not  be  allowed  to  count  as  graduate  work  if  the  student  afterwards 
become  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree.  Nor  will  any  work  of 
undergraduate  grade  done  by  a  graduate  student  be,  as  a  rule,  credit- 
ed toward  an  advanced  degree;  but  certain  courses  primarily  for 
seniors  will  be  open  to  graduate  students  and  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  be  counted  towards  an  advanced 
degree. 

8.  Properly  prepared  students  who  have  not  attained  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  d^;ree  may  be  admitted, 
it  being  understood  that  the  work  undertaken  by  them  must  be  all  of 
a  grade  higher  than  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate  d^ree.  The 
admission  of  such  students  will  be  upon  sanction  of  the  professois 
under  whom  they  are  to  study  and  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies.  The  graduate  work  done  by  this  class  of  special  students 
shall  in  no  case  count  toward  the  acquisition  of  an  advanced  degree. 

4.  Tulane  University  will  not  confer  advanced  degrees  on  students 
who  have  not  obtained  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

5.  All  graduate  students  will  be  considered  merely  resident  grad- 
uates, not  candidates  for  a  degree,  unless  admitted  to  candidacy  for  & 
degree  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  after  formal 
application. 

6.  Applicants  for  advanced  degrees  are  required  to  announce  their 
proposed  courses  to  the  Dean  within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of 
the  session. 
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7.  Applicants  for  advanced  degrees  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  receive  proper  credit  for  graduate 
'work  done  either  in  private  study  or  at  another  university;  but  these 
de^jees  will  not  be  granted  unless  applicants  have  been  graduate 
students  at  this  university  for  at  least  one  year.  No  student  shall  be 
billowed  to  take  a  graduate  course  in  a  department  in  which  he  has  not 
completed  one  or  more  courses  of  advanced  undergraduate  grade. 

8.  The  privilege  of  completing  in  absentia  a  portion  of  the  work 
required  for  advanced  degrees  shall  depend,  in  the  case  of  each  stu- 
dent, upon  the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

9.  Candidates  standing  examinations  for  advanced  degrees  more 
tlian  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  their  graduate  study  must 
satisfy  all  requirements  adopted  in  the  interval. 

10.  Graduate  classes  of  fewer  than  three  students  will  be  formed 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  concerned. 

1 1 .  The  choice  of  minor  subjects  may  be  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject  and  the 
Dean. 

12.  The  unit  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  graduate  instruction 
is  a  graduate  course,  representing  not  less  than  two  hours  per  week  of 
classroom  instruction  or  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week  of  labo- 
ratory work,  and  representing  also  additional  study  under  special  direc- 
tion. The  amount  of  study  thus  required  is  such  that  four  graduate 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  together  with  the  preparation  of  a  Master's 
thesis,  are  expected  to  occupy  the  entire  time  for  a  year  of  a  well  pre- 
pared and  able  graduate  student. 

18.  At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  each  professor  shall  file 
with  the  Registrar  a  record  of  the  year's  work  of  each  graduate  stu- 
dent, showing,  first,  the  quantity  of  each  student's  work,  stated  in 
graduate  courses,  as  defined  above,  and  second j  the  quality  of  his 
work,  stated  in  terms  of  the  same  system  of  grades  as  is  used  in 
the  undergraduate  college. 

14.  The  final  examinations  for  all  advanced  degrees  shall  be  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor 
subjects,  and  shall  be  oral,  or  oral  in  part. 

16.  Copies  of  theses  for  advanced  degrees  must  be  deposited  with 
the  Registrar  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degrees  are  sought.  The  thesis  must  show  literary  merit  It  must 
be  submitted  in  typewritten  form,  on  unruled  paper  of  good  quality, 
8>^xii  inches  in  size,  with  a  margin  of  one  inch  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  page.     The  title  page  shall  contain  the  words:  * 'Submitted  to  the 
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Faculty  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  in  partial  fulfilneot  ol 

the  requirements  for  the  degree  of ."      A  full  list  of  antfaoritks 

and  books  consulted  and  a  short  biographical  sketch  suitable  for  pob- 
lication  must  be  appended. 


DEGSBBS 

16.  The  degrees  of  Mechanical  Engineer,  Civil  Bngimw, 
Electrical  Engineer,  and  Chemical  Engineer  are  coaf erred  upas 
fulfilment  of  either  of  the  following  groups  of  requirements: 

'a)  One  year  of  resident  study  of  not  less  than  four  j^radoatr 
courses,  devoted  to  one  major  and  one  minor  subject,  tpgetfacr  widi 
an  examination  and  appropriate  thesis  showing  power  of  original  m- 
vestigation;  or 

(b)  Two  years  of  professional  work  in  absentia ^  to  be  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  an  examination,  and  a  thesis 
based  on  original  investigation. 

1 7.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arcbitectiire,* 
conferred  upon  candidates  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architec- 
ture from  this  institution,  or  from  an  institution  of  like  standing, 
include: 

1 .  Two  years  of  resident  study. 

2.  One  major  and  two  minor  subjects. 

The  major  requirements  are  subdivided  as  follows: 

(a)  Advanced  Architectural  Design — ^the  Beaux  Arts  Class  A 
course,  or  equivalent. 

(b)  Research  in  Old  Architecture  of  New  Orleans. 

The  minor  subjects  may  be  selected  from  the  following  list:  En- 
glish, French,  Heating  and  Ventilating,  Economics,  and  Sociology, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  (Acoustics  of  Buildings),  Structural  Engineer- 
ing, Sanitation  and  Civic  Improvements,  or  some  other  subject 
approved  by  the  Dean  and  the  Professor  of  Architecture. 

In  case  a  student  elects  a  minor  subject  which  he  is  not  qualified  to 
take  the  first  year,  he  must  complete  the  preparatory  requirements 
for  the  subject  during  the  first  year  and  take  the  minor  in  the  second 
year. 

If  the  requirements  for  a  minor  are  completed  in  the  first  year,  the 
student  must  elect  in  the  second  year  an  approved  subject  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  two  hours  a  week  for  each  minor  completed. 

18.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  is  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  complete  successfully  advanced  study  in 

•  Courses  for  this  degree  are  not  at  present  being  offered. 
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ne  mAJor  subject  and  one  or  two  minor  subjects,  cunounting  to 
ot  le^ss  than  four  graduate  courses,  who  pass  a  final  examination, 
nd.  -who  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  within  the  field  of  their 
aajor  subject.  If  one  minor  be  chosen,  not  less  than  one  half  of 
^e  courses  taken  shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  If  two  minors  be 
rtio^eii,  then  to  these  two  together  shall  be  devoted  one  half  of  the 
otal  time,  and  the  remaining  half  shall  be  devoted  to  the  major 
iubject. 

1©.  The  major  and  minor  subjects  must  be  chosen  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  and  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
major  subject  lies,  and  they  must  be  closely  related  subjects.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  Dean  and  of  the  instructor  in  the  major  subject,  the 
candidate  may  be  required  to  complete  more  than  the  minimum  of 
iour  courses. 

20.  A  well  prepared  and  able  graduate  student  may  find  it  possible 
to  attain  his  Master's  degree  after  one  year  of  graduate  study,  provided 
he  devotes  his  entire  time  for  one  year  to  this  study  and  does  not  un- 
dertake teaching,  tutoring,  or  any  other  outside  work  whatsoever. 
The  amount  of  time  is,  however,  of  secondary  importance,  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  work  being  the  final  consideration. 

21 ,  A  student  who  is  not  giving  his  time  and  thought  exclusively 
to  graduate  study  must  expect  to  spend  more  than  one  year  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  Master's  degree,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  elect  in  a 
single  year  more  than  the  equivalent  of  three  graduate  courses,  unless 
the  circumstances  are  exceptional,  and  then  only  by  special  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

22.  In  many  cases  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modem  languages 
will  be  found  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  in  other  sub- 
jects than  these  languages,  and  such  a  knowledge  should  be  possessed 
by  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 

23.  The  Master's  thesis  should  demonstrate  acciu^cy  of  thinking, 
clearnessof  expression,  and  ability  to  carry  on  independent  investi- 
gation. 

24.  Candidacy  for  either  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  is  open  to  those  holding  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  this  Uni- 
versity or  a  degree  obtained  elsewhere  representing  an  equivalent  of 
the  work  required  for  said  degree  in  this  University,  provided  such 
Bachelor'3  degree  represents  undergraduate  work  fundamental  to  the 
special  graduate  work  proposed  and  is  approved  as  sufficient  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  for  the  Masters' 
degree  is  chosen  and  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 
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25 .  The  d^ree  of  Master  of  Science  is  considered  more  expresstre 
of  achievement  in  those  departments  of  the  University  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  pure  and  the  applied  sciences,  and  the  attainment  of 
this  degree  is  restricted  to  such  departments.  For  this  reason,  certain 
departments  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  this  University  are  open 
for  graduate  work  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
provided  the  candidates  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Graduate  Studies  and  to  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  provided  that  within  the  School  of  Medicine 
courses  considered  prerequisite  to  the  subjects  chosen  have  been  com 
pleted.  The  subjects  in  which  graduate  work  may  be  chosen  by  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  comprise  Dissectional  and 
Microscopic  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative,  including  Neurology; 
Bacteriology;  Pathology;  Physiology;  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

26.  Students  pursuing  the  combined  course  leading  to  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  may,  upon  receiv- 
ing their  Bachelor's  degree,  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's 
Degree,  and  likewise  students  entering  the  School  of  Medicine 
with  the  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Master's  degree,  provided  in  either  case  that  there  be  done  work  suffi- 
cient, both  in  quality  and  in  quantity, to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
Master's  Degree.  No  work  shall  be  counted  both  toward  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

27.  The  Master's  degree  may  be  made  a  stepping-stone  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

28.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  complete  successfully  advanced  study  embracing  a  major 
subject  and  two  minor  subjects,  amounting  to  at  least  twelve  graduate 
courses,  who  pass  a  final  examination,  and  who  present  a  thesis 
within  the  field  of  their  major  subject,  showing  power  of  independent 
investigation,  and  embodying  original  research  or  creative  scholarship. 

29.  The  requirement  for  each  minor  subject  is  one-half  as  much  as 
is  required  for  a  major  subject. 

80.  Not  less  than  three  years,  entirely  devoted  to  graduate  study, 
will  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  this  d^free.  Work  done 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Graduate  Studies,  receive  full  recognition  toward  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  if  of  the  same  character  as  the  major  and  minor 
subjects  pursued  for  the  attainment  of  the  higher  degree,  and  in  the 
same  field. 
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1 .  All  students  applying  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
H  l>c  required  to  devote  at  least  two  sessions  of  their  graduate 
arse  exclusively  to  their  work. 

t2 .  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  degree  is  not  conferred  merely 
m  result  of  faithful  study  for  a  prescribed  time.  In  all  his  work  the 
■dilate  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  high  attainment  in  origi- 
i  research  and  of.  power  in  independent  thinking.  The  constructive 
ality  and  creative  spirit  of  this  work  will  always  be  the  decisive 
ctor. 

88.  The  following  additional  rules  govern  applications  for  the  de- 
•ee  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy: 

a.  The  written  application  for  an  examination  for  the  degree  must 
e  submitted  by  the  candidate  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
studies  at  least  one  year  before  the  excmiination.  With  this  application, 
he  candidate  must  submit  the  title  of  his  thesis,  approved  by  the 
>rofessors  in  charge  of  his  major  and  minor  subjects.  Should  this  ap- 
slication  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  a  date 
'or  examination  will  be  set.  A  part  of  this  examination  will  be  held 
jointly  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  major  and  minor 
subjects,  and  will  be  oral.  This  oral  examination  will  be  in  two  parts: 
one  to  test  the  character  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  in  the  entire 
extent  of  his  chosen  field,  and  one  to  test  his  ability  in  the  smaller 
field  within  which  the  subject  of  his  thesis  falls. 

d.  Unless  the  application  is  made  within  four  years  after  the  candi- 
date's graduation  from  college,  he  shall,  by  examination  or  otherwise, 
satisfy  the  Faculty  of  his  proficiency  in  the  studies  of  his  undergradu 
ate  course. 

c.  Not  later  than  the  first  of  January  of  his  final  year  of  study,  each 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  demonstrate  by 
examination  his  ability  to  translate  ordinary  French  and  German 
prose,  at  sight,  into  English. 

d.  A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  at  least  six  weeks 
before  the  date  set  for  examination,  and  be  approved  by  the  professors 
in  charge  of  the  candidate's  major  and  minor  subjects,  before  the  can- 
didate is  permitted  to  stand  the  final  examination. 

e.  Theses  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  shall  be 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate.  Before  his  degree  is  con- 
ferred, the  candidate  is  required  to  deposit  one  hundred  printed  copies 
of  his  thesis  in  the  University  Library.  In  case  the  thesis  has  not 
been  printed  before  the  conferring  of  the  degree,  the  candidate  may 
( I )  deposit  with  the  Dean  a  statement  from  a  responsible  publishing 
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agency  certifying  to  the  fact  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  ks 
the  printing  of  the  thesis,  and  that  the  required  number  of  cc^iics  «^ 
be  furnished  within  a  reasonable  time;  or  (2)  the  candidate  may  de- 
posit with  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  a  financial  guarantee  safi- 
cient  to  print  the  required  number  of  copies  at  the  University  Press. 

/.  Candidates  must  arrange  their  work  so  that  it  will  come  under 
the  direction  of  at  least  three  instructors.  Not  more  than  two  sab- 
jects  may  be  taken  in  one  department;  and  work  that  is  to  couot  fo; 
the  degree  may  not  be  taken  in  more  than  three  departments. 

84.  Those  presenting  an  accepted  Bachelor's  or  Master's  d^rec 
may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  any  department  of  the  University  offering  adequate  facilities  for  the 
work  required  for  this  degree.  Certain  subjects  offered  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  may,  with  the  ap> 
proval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  be  chosen  as  major 
and  minor  subjects  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

86.  The  subjects  offered  in  the  medical  curriculum  from  whidi 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  choose  Ihcir 
major  and  minor  subjects  comprise  Anatomy,  Human  and  Compara* 
tive,  including  Neurology;  Bacteriology;  Pathology;  Phjrsiologr, 
Human  and  Comparative;  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

86.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies  will  report  their  decisions  to  the  Facultr 
of  Graduate  Studies  for  final  action. 

87.  All  University  courses  of  study  shall  be  assigned,  approved, 
and  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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COXmSES  OF  mSTBUCTION 

[  Unless  otherwise  indicated^  each  course  runs  through  the  year."] 


ANATOMY 

Professor  Hardesty 
Richardson  Memorial  Building 

1.  Microscopic  Organology. 

Advanced  study  of  the  structures  comprising  either  the  circulatory 
apparatus,  the  digestive  apparatus,  or  the  urino-genital  apparatus,  is 
offered  graduate  students  who  wish  to  become  more  familiar  w4th  these 
subjects  than  is  usual  after  taking  the  routine  courses  dealing  with 
them,  or  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  take  the 
major  or  minor  subjects  within  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

The  offering  of  the  study  of  either  one  of  the  apparatuses  in  a  given 
term,  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  students  applying  for  it. 

One  term.    Six  hours  a  week. 

2.  Neurology. 

Special  study  of  the  histology  and  microscopic  and  macroscopic 
architecture  of  the  central  nervous  apparatus. 

One  term.     Five  hwirs  a  week. 

8.  Special  Anatomy  of  the  Auditory  and  Optic  Appara- 
tuses. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  graduate  students  but  is  elective  by 
others  especially  interested  in  the  subject  and  qualified  to  take  the 
work. 

One  term.     Five  hours  a  week. 

4.    Advanced  Course  in  Gross  Anatomy. 

A  course  offered  primarily  for  graduates  in  medicine,  but  may  be 
taken  by  others  who  have  completed  the  required  work  in  dissection. 
It  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
macroscopic  anatomy  of  any  part  of  the  body  desired,  or  for  an  ad- 
vanced study  of  any  of  the  systems  of  organs  comprising  a  Functional 
Apparatus.  The  viewpoint  from  comparative  anatomy  will  be  sug- 
gested. 

6.    Research  in  Anatomy. 

Advanced  students  of  Anatomy  and  graduates  sufficiently  qualified 
are  urged  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  original  problems  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  members  of  the  staff. 
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Opportunity  is  gfiven  to  gain  experience  in  special  histologialtedaic 
and  in  the  construction  of  pap>ers  for  publication.  Results  meritiBgi 
will  be  published.     Hours  arranged  to  suit  applicants. 

Graduate  students  who  intend  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  anatcoj 
or  physiology  and  who  have  not  had  preliminary  work  similar  to  flat 
covered  in  the  routine  courses  in  histology,  organology  and  nenrologT 
are  admitted  to  and  advised  to  take  one  or  all  of  the  r^ular  comw 
offered  in  these  subjects  by  the  Department  of  Anatomy  as  prdia- 
inary  to  the  advanced  courses  here  offered.  (  See  AnDOuncemcnt  a 
Courses,  School  of  Medicine,  Anatomy,  "7,  8  and  9).  In  order  to  best 
grasp  any  work  in  Anatomy  a  preceding  course  in  Mammalian  Ea- 
brj'ology  is  earnestly  advised. 


ART 

Profbssor  Wii^uam  Woodwari> 
Professor  Ei.i*sworth  Woodward 
Graduate  work  in  art  is  based  upon  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
upon  not  less  than  two  years  of  undei^graduate  instruction,  as  off«fd 
in  the  courses  at  Newcomb  College,  or  in  the  College  of  Technology- 
No  student  will  be  admitted  who  cannot  show  adequate  under- 
graduate preparation,  especially  in  the  technical  part  of  thewori- 
In  the  graduate  work  technical  practice  must  be  maintained;  about 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  actual  hours  will  be  devoted  to  criticil 
and  theoretical  study  of  art  under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  The 
time  required  will  be  not  less  than  twelve  hours  for  one  course. 
The  particular  field  of  the  student's  interest  will  in  a  measure  deter- 
mine the  course  to  be  pursued. 


BIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  McCulloch 
Newcomb  College 
1*    Protozoology  and  Parasitology. 

Three  lectures  and   one   (three  hour)  laboratory  period.    Thre* 
hours  credit. 

Text  books:    Minchin,    Introduction  to  the   Study  of  Proiomi 
Braun,  Animal  Parasites  of  Man. 

Pre-requisite,  two  years  training  in   the  Biological  Sciences,  one 
course  of  which  must  be  General  Zoologfy. 
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SKIDGE  AND  STBXTCTT7BAL  ENGINEEBING 

Professor  Derickson 
Engineering  Building 

Oraduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects  in  the  De- 
p>artxxient  of  Civil  Engineering.  In  order  for  a  student  to  qualify  for 
graduate  work  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  course  in  civil  engineering 
of  an  institution  of  recognized  standing. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  determination  of  loading,  stresses,  and 
<±esign  of  roofs  and  buildings,  bridges,  arches,  foundations,  piers,  re- 
taining walls,  and  other  structures  of  timber,  steel,  reinforced   con- 
crete, and  masonry.     Advanced  instruction  will  be  given  in  Higher 
Structures,   Masonry  and  Foundations,    Reinforced    Concrete  Con- 
struction,  Reinforced  Concrete  Arch,  and  in   Engineering  Design. 
Preliminary:  Structural  Details,  Stresses  in  Framed  Structures,  Bridge 
Design  and  Principles  of  Re-inforced  Concrete. 


.       CHEMISTBY 

Professor  Metz  Professor  Wiluamson 

Associate  Professor  Moseley 
Richardson  Chemistry  Building 

Applicants  for  advanced  work  in  cliemistry  must  complete  General 
Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  and  Organic  Chem- 
istry before  credits  for  graduate  work  can  be  given.  See  Bulletins 
of  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Newcomb  College  for  the 
pre-requisite  undergraduate  courses. 

1.  Theoretical  and  Physieal  OhemiBtry. 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Chemistry  4  and  4L,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  its  equivalent. 

Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours. 

Pre-requisites,  a  course  in  Physics  similar  to  Physics  2  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Integral  Calculus.     Mr.  Moseley 

2.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  selected  topics  in  the  field  of  in- 
organic chemistry,  as  for  example,  atomic  weight  determination, 
peroxides  and  related  salts,  rare  metals,  hydrates,  Werner's  theory, 
valence,  etc.  The  course  may  be  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  in 
inorganic  preparations.  Mr.  Moseley 
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3.  Selected  Methods  in  duantitative  Analyaia. 

This  is  a  laboratory  and  reading  course  in  special  methods,  inti- 
mate organic  analysis,  electrolytic  methods  and  gas  anal3rsis  win  be 
considered  in  the  main.  Mr.  Moseixt 

4.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

A  course  of  lectinres  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  trts, 
supplemented  by  visits  to  factories.  The  course  embraces  the 
most  important  chemical  industries,  both  inorganic  and  orgKsk. 
The  principles  involved  in  evaporation,  distillation,  sublimation,  S* 
tration,  crystallization,  calcination,  refrigeration,  uae  of  fueis,  asH 
water  purification  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  manufacture  of  acids,  alkalies,  chlonae. 
bleaching  powder,  fertilizers,  cements,  glass,  ceramics,  pigments,  sbI- 
phates,  cyanides,  alcohols,  illuminating  gas,  coal-tar  derivatives,  soep, 
glycerine,  sugars,  starch,  explosives,  paper,  and  other  substances  of 
minor  importance,  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  chemistry  of  textile 
dyeing,  dyestuffs,  bleaching,  fermentation  processes,  the  tanning  of 
leather,  and  the  refining  of  oils  (mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal). 

Five  hours  a  week.  (Not  applicable  as  graduate  credits  for  Chem- 
ical Engineers  or  students  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Williamson 

5.  Industrial  Chemistry  Laboratory. 

Work  in  this  laboratory  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  practice 
in  technical  analytical  methods  and  manufacturing  on  a  labcHatory 
scale,  supplemented  by  visits  to  factories. 

Among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  following:  Sugar  Factory 
Methods  and  Products;  Fermentation  and  Fermented  Products;  Tex- 
tile Bleaching  and  Dyeing;  Paints;  Oils  (vegetable,  mineral,  and  ani- 
mal); Soaps;  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical  Purposes;  Gas:  Fnels 
(gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid);  Iron  and  Steel;  Agricultural  Analysis 
(fertilizers,  and  soils);  Building  Materials  (clays,  limestones,  cements, 
metals,  and  alloys);  Assaying;  Tanning. 

Five  periods  a  week.  (Not  applicable  as  graduate  credits  for  Chem- 
ical Engineers  or  students  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Wili^iamson 

6.  Chemical  Seminar. 

Weekly  meetings  of  students  and  instructors  in  Richardson  Chem- 
istry Building  for  the  discussion  of  current  chemical  literature  and 
reading  of  papers. 
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One  hour  a  week.  (Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  Chemical 
n^ineering,  and  open  to  students  other  than  Chemical  Engineering 
xidents.) 

Mr.  Wilwamson 
7.      Advanced  Industrial  Chemistry. 
Xlie  investigation  of  problems  of  industrial  processes. 
"Prerequisite  to  this  course,  the  student  must  have  had  the  equiva- 
:iit  of  work  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  Chemical  Engineer- 
ng  Course  at  the  Ttilane  University  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Wii,ltamson 
S .     Physiological  Chemistry. 

This  course  embraces  a  thorough  study  of  the  chemical  composition 
>f  the  food  stuffs  and  the  various  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
:ogether  with  a  consideration  of  the  chemical-physiological  processes 
3f  digestion,  secretion,  exertion  and  nutrition  in  general. 

Students  are  taught  the  application  of  quantitative  analjrtical 
methods  to  the  problems  of  metabolism  and  to  the  identification  and 
estimation  of  biological  products. 

A   knowledge  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  (Chem.  ii,  12. 
32,  L23.     L31,  L32,  L34),  Elementary  Biology  and  Elementary  Physi- 
ology are  essential.  Mr.  Metz 
9.     Research. 

To  those  wh^  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to  undertake  orig- 
inal investigations,  independently  or  under  guidance,  the  facilities  of 
the  various  laboratories  are  available. 


CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY 

Professor  Harkness  Professor  Bechtei. 

Professor  Tkw  Assistant  Professor  Riedei, 

Newcomb  College  Gibson  Hally  Room  2$ 

1.  Boman  Elegiac  Poets. 

The  complete  works  of  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius  will  be 
read  together  with  the  Heroides  of  Ovid.  The  members  of  the  class 
will  prepare  papers  discussing  the  biography  and  individual  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  these  poets. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Bechtei* 

2.  Greek  Lyric  Poetry. 

Study  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar,  with  selections 
from  Bacchylides. 
Two  hours  a  week.    (Offered  in  1919-1920. )  Miss  Tew 
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3.  Barly  Latin. 

Cato*8  De  Re  Rustica  and  the  m€»st  important  fragments  of  the 
works  of  the  writers  of  the  early  Republic  will  be  read,  together  with 
specimens  from  early  laws,  inscriptions,  etc.  Special  consideiatioo 
will  be  given  to  peculiarities  of  syntax,  spelling  and  quantity. 

Two  hours  a  week.  (Offered  in  1918-1919.)       Miss  Harkness 

4.  VirgriL 

This  course  will  include  the  reading  of  the  Eclogues.  Georgics, 
Aenide,  Books  VII — XII,  and  selections  from  the  Pseudo-Vcrgiliana, 
with  especial  attention  to  the  development  of  VirgiPs  literary  ^yle 
and  metrical  skill.  A  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  philosophical 
and  religious  beliefs  of  Virgil. 

Two  hours  a  week.     (OfiFered  in  1 919-1920. ) 

Miss  Harkness 

5.  Aristophanes. 
Reading  of  most  of  the  plays. 

Study  of  the  history  and  technique  of  Greek  Comedy  and  of  con- 
temporary life  and  history. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Ribdbi^ 


ECOKOMIOS  AND  SOOIOLO0Y 

Professor  Aldrich 
Gibson  Hall,  Room  40. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  only  to  students  who  have  previously  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  economics  and 
sociology. 

Graduate  students  may  elect  the  more  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  as  bases  for  wider  reading 
and  special  reports. 

Research  Course.  Properly  prepared  students  are  encouraged  to 
conduct  investigations,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  in  sudi 
subjects  as  the  development  of  manufactures  in  the  Southern  states, 
the  cotton  market,  the  foreign  trade  of  New  Orleans,  the  economic 
status  of  the  negro,  or  subjects  in   economic  theory. 

The  Peabody  Fellowship,  for  encouragement  of  research  into 
economic  aspects  of  Southern  welfare,  is  assigned  to  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  economics.     ( For  details,  see  section  entitled  Fellowships). 
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ELECTRICAL  EKGINEEBINO 

Professor  Anderson 
Stanly  Thomas  Hall 

1 .  A.dvanced  work  in  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Alterna- 
nt Currents. 

Tliis    course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures »  parallel  reading, 
id  laboratory  work,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  student. 
Open    to  graduates  in   Mechanical-Electrical   Engineering  and  to 
thers  -who  have  had  an  equivalent  of  the  undergraduate  courses  in  this 
Jniversity. 

ENGLISH 
pROFBssoR  Butler 

\ssociATE  Professor  Stone  Associate  Professor  Brown 

Newcomh  College  ,     Gihxon  Hall^  Room  24 

An   acquaintance  with  the  language  and  the  literature  equivalent 
to  that  to  be  obtained  in  four  years  of  undergraduate  study  in  this 
University  will  be  required  of  all  students  in  the  graduate  courses  in 
English.     All  candidates   for  the  Doctor *s  degree  making  English 
their  major  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English 
Literature  and  a  good  equipment  in  Old  and  Middle  English;  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree  must  take  (or  show  that  they  have 
taken)  at  least  one  course  in  Old  English.     Such  a  course  is  offered 
both  at  Newcomb  College  and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.   The 
proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  literary  and  in  linguistic  fields  will 
be  determined  largely  by  the  special  interest  of  the  student;  but  each 
student  will  be  expected  to  meet  such  requirements  in  both  fields  as 
will  prevent  excessive  specialization. 

1.  Old  English:    Epic,  Lyric  and  Heroic  Poetry. 
Advanced  course.    Two  hours  a  week.     (Not  offered  in  19 19- 1920). 

Mr.  Brown 

2.  OldEngUsh. 

Biblical  Paraphrases,  Cynewulf ,  and  the  School  of  Cynewulf . 
Two  hours  a  week.     (Not  offered  in  1918-1919).       Mr.  Brown 
8.    Old  English  Prose  and  Poetry. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Brown 

4.    Middle  English  Language  and  Literature  from  1100  to 
1850. 
Two  hoturs  a  week.  Mr.  Buixer 
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5.  Xn^ish  Miracie  Plftym. 

The  growth  of  the  religions  pUj  will  be  studied  ,with  rea&g  bm 
piays  of  a  typical  cycle.  This  coarse  or  the  cooise  in  KHTahrtto 
Drama  will  be  g^iven,  according  to  the  needs  of  stodents. 

Two  hours  a  week,  Mr.  Bmxi 

6.  Blisabethaa  DrmniA. 

The  course  will  direct  attention  rather  to  the  immediate  pic^ 
ces9ors  and  contemporaries  of  ^lakespeaie,  attempting  to  show  scat- 
thing  of  the  growth  of  notable  types  of  drama,  using  the  ShakespeaicE 
plays  where  needful  as  illustrative  material.  It  is  requisite,  therefore, 
that  the  student  be  familiar  with  the  content  of  Shakespeare's  pUn- 

Two  hours  a  week.  'Mr.  BcTtEK 

7.  British  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  work  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  and  Shelley  will  be 
studied,  especially  with  the  aiin  of  showing  their  relation  to  the  ffiaa 
current  of  thought,  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  the  great  social 
issues. 

Two  hours  a  week.    (Not  offered  in  19 19- 1920).      Miss  Stone 

HEBREW 

Professor  Hbi^lbr 
Gibson  Hall^  Room  2. 
Acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  ability  ^ 
translate  the  simpler  portions  of  the  Bible  will  be  required. 

Advanced  Hebrew.  Review  of  grammar.   Hebrew  S3mtax.  iTtxsr 
lation  of  prophetic  and  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Harper's  Selections. 
Two  hours  a  week. 


HI8TOBY 

Professor  White 
Gibson  Hall,  Room  32 
Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  elect  post-graduate  courses  «» 
history  unless  they  have  already  received  college  credit  for  coni9t» 
Nos.  I  and  4  (see  Arts  and  Sciences  Bulletin)  or  equivalents,  and  ^ 
least  one  advanced  course  in  either  European  or  United  States  History- 
The  following  courses  in  American  history  will  be  offei^. 
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X  .      Seminary  in  XTnited  States  History. 

Ilie  purpose  of  the  seminary  is  to  give  students  training  in  the  use 
>£  source  material,  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
xistorical  research.    The  subject  for  study  will  be  selected  each  year. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Reports  and  discussions. 

d.     The  XTnited  States  Since  1865. 

A  study  of  recent  development  along  political,  economic  and  social 
lines.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  New  South,  and  to  our  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

In  1919-20  graduate  students  will  be  offered  their  choice  of  this 
course  or  course  i.     Only  on^  will  be  given. 

Two  hours  a  week.     I/ectures,  readings,  and  reports. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Dinwiddik  Professor  Spencer 

Gibson  Hall^  Room  4  Newcomb  CoUes^e 

1.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space. 

Chas.  Smith,  Solid  Geometry \  Salmon,  Geometry  of  Three  Dimen- 
sions, 

Mr.  Dinwiddib 

2.  Theory  of  Equations. 

This  course  is  based  on  Bumside  and  Panton*s  Theory  oj  Equa- 
tions ^  which  it  will  supplement  at  various  points. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Dinwiddie 

3.  Differential  Equations. 

This  course  in  the  main  runs  parallel  with  Forsyth's  Theory  of  Dif- 
ferential EquationSy  but  introduces  as  far  as  possible  the  notions  of 
Ije,  Fuchs,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Dinwiddie 

4.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

This  introductory  course  treats  of  the  complex  variable  and  its 
geometric  depiction,  of  functionality,  of  the  integration  of  uniform 
functions,  of  expansion  in  power  series,  of  integral  functions,  algebraic 
and  transcendental,  of  conform  depiction,  of  multiform  functions, 
and  of  Riemann's  surfaces.  Mr.  Dinwiddie 

5.  Modem  Analytic  (Geometry. 

The  work  in  this  course  will  be  based  largely  on  Doehlemann's 
Geometrische  Transformationen,  preceded  by  an   introduction  to  the 
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theory  of  matrices,  linear  dependence  and  quadratic  fonn%  as  gr^^s 
in  B6cher's  Higher  Algebra, 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Prerequisites:    Theory  of  Equations  and  Projective  Geometry. 

Miss  Spexckx^ 

6.     (a)    Quadratic  and  Hifirher  Birational  Point  TransfonA^ 
tions. 

Doehlemann,  Vol.  II. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One-half  year. 

(b)    Foundations  of  Projective  Geometry. 
Veblen  and  Young. 
Two  hours  a  week.     One-half  year. 

Prerequisites.     Projective  Geometry  and    Modem  Analytic   Geo- 
metry. Miss  Spence* 


IfffiCHANICAL  EKGINEEBING 

Professor  Creighton 
Stanley  Thomas  Hall 

1 .  Thermodynamics, 

Work  of  an  advanced  character  supplementing  tliat  of  the  under- 
graduate course  but  dealing  more  particularly  with  gas  and  gasdioe 
engines,  refrigerating  machinery,  and  air  compressors. 

2.  Advanced  Steam  Design. 

An  application  of  the  preceding  course  in  which  designs  and  iit)rk- 
ing  drawings  of  engines  to  conform  to  data  will  be  required. 

3.  Structural  Design.  Advanced  work  in  Strength  of  Materials 
and  in  the  design  of  structures  of  various  kinds. 


PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTEBIOLOGY 

Professor  Duval 
Richardson  Memorial  Building 

1.    Advanced  Studies  in  Bacteriology. 

The  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  protozoa  and  bacteria.  Separate 
problems  are  suggested,  and  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor  will  carry  such  a  problem  to  completion. 

Three  houre  a  week  for  minor,  and  six  houra  a  week  for  majcv. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  a  year  in  Biology 
or  Parasitology. 
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2 .      iLdvanced  Studies  in  Special  Pathology. 

1*liis  course  consists  in  experimental  work  along  histo-pathological 
ties.  Special  problems  will  be  assigned  to  students  qitalified  to  take 
ach  a  course,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 


phtlosopht 

Professor  McClure 
Gibson  Hall^  Room  2j. 
1.     History  of  Philosophy. 

Traces  the  history  of' philosophy  from  its  earliest  beginning  among 
tlie  Greeks  to  the  present  time.     Extensive  readings  in  the  sources. 
LrCctures,  essays,  and  discussion. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Additional  courses  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  special  demands  of 
graduate  students. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Lyon  Professor  Ci,o 

Neufcotnb  College  Physics  Building 

1.  Dynamics. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  mechanics  and  wave  motion,  beginning  with 
elementary  theoretical  mechanics  and  concluding  with  the  application 
of  wave  theories  to  light  and  sound. 

Three  hours  a  week,  first  term.  Mr.  Clo 

2.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter. 

A  course  dealing  with  that  subject  matter  properly  included  in  the 
term  corpuscular  physics.  The  course  includes  heat  and  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  followed  by  radioactivity  and  the  conduction  of  elec- 
tricity through  gases. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  term.  Mr.  Cl,o 

8.    Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Primarily  a  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  resistance,  capacity, 
inductance,  electrical  oscillations,  etc.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  study 
of  the  theory  of  the  methods  used  in  the  laboratory  and  such  general 
theory  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  practical 
work  of  the  course. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  term.    (Not  offered  in  1919-20). 

Mr.  Clo 
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4.     LiiTht. 

Primarily  a  laboratory  course  in  the  use  of  such  insUuinents  as  tiae 
Fresnel  mirrors,  the  diffraction  grating,  the  spectroscope  aad  spectnh 
meter,  the  interferometer  and  the  polarimeter.  The  theory  of  these 
instruments  is  taken  up  briefly  in  a  weekly  discussion  of  at  least  ok 
hour. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  term.  Mr.  Cuo 

The  above  courses  presuppose  a  good  training  in  undergradmtt 
physics,  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  calculus. 

6.     Optics  and  Chemistry  of  Photography. 

Theoretical  discussion  of  photographic  lenses,  followed  by  a  stadj 
of  photo-chemical  action,  including  orthochiomatism  and  color  pbo- 
tography. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Lyois 

6.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course. 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  performance  of  well  known  advanced  ex- 
|>eriinents  which  require  a  study  of  accompanying  theories,  and  whkh 
introduce  the  methods  of  original  work. 

Cre<lit  and  hours  to  be  determined  in  individual  cases.   Mr.  Clo 

7.  Research  Work  on  some  special  problem  under  the  guidance 
of  the  professor.  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Clo* 

These  courses,  with  the  exception  of  Course  7,  are  open  to  prop>eriy 
qualifie<l  undergraduates  as  well  as  to  graduates.  Applicants  for 
Courses  i,  2,  3  and  4  should  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  tie 
corresponding  undergraduate  courses. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Garrey 
Richardson  Memorial  Building. 
Physiological  Research.     A  course  designed  to  give  opportucitT 
for  investigation  to  graduate  students  who  desire  to  devote  either  one 
hnlf,  or  all  their  time  to  the  work  in  candidacy  for  advanced  degrees. 
Only  those  will  be  accommodated  who  have  had  adequate  training 
in  lUology,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Fletcher 
Newcomb  College. 
1.    Advanced  Psychology. 

Comprising  the  systematic  study  of  the  larger  problems  of  psjxhol- 
ogy  as  they  arc  presented  in  some  of  the  advanced  texts. 
T^\•o  hours  a  >*'eek. 
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9.      Research  in  Experimental  Psycholo^. 

Students  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation  in  laboratory  technic 
will  l>e  allowed  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  problems  by  arrange- 
nent. 

3.     Clinical  Psycliology. 

A.  course  based  upon  differential  psychology  and  taking  into  consid- 
era.tion  mental  arrest,  genius  and  other  variant  types.  The  laboratory 
me"thods  of  mental  tests  and  measurements  now  in  use  will  be 
included. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

4.  Psychological  Systems. 

A  course  tracing  the  development  of  psychology  from  its  beginning 
and  also  giving  the  salient  features  of  modern  European  and  American 
systems  of  psychology. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

5.  Psychophysical  Theories. 

This  course  takes  into  account  the  ancient  and  modern  theories  of 
mind  and  body  relations. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Note:  Courses  4  and  5  will  be  given  alternately,  beginning  with 
Course  4  in  1914-15.  Other  courses  will  be  offered  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  students.  In  general  only  two  courses  will  be  offered  in 
any  year. 


BOMAKCE  LANGXTAGES 

Professor  Marin  LaMesi^^e 
Gibson  Hall,  Room  31 

FBBNOH 
1.    French  Literature  of  the  Eigrhteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  great  writers  of  the   eighteenth   century   (more  par- 
ticularly the  writers  of  comedies)  and  of  their  principal  works.  Essays 
and  reports  in  French  on  works  read. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  LaMesl^K 

2  The  Bomantic  School  {Le  Romanlisme),  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Vig^y,  and  Musset.  Essays  and  reports  in  French  on  work 
read. 

Two  hoiu-s  a  week.  Mr.  LaMesl^e 
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The  above  courses  in  French  literature  will  be  conducted  in  FieodL 
The  students  will  refer  to  the  principal  histories  of  French  literature, 
such  as  Petit  de  Julleville's,  Lanson*s,  Bruneti^re's,  Doomic's,  PclKs- 
sier's,  and  to  the  more  important  works  of  the  French  critics. 

3.  Old  French  Literature. 

Reading  of  texts.    An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Middle  Ages  is  depicted  in  the  literature  of  the  period. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  LaMesl^ 

4.  History  of  French  Literature,  from  its  beginning  down 
to  the  Renaissance. 

Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Mr.  LaMbsl&e 

5.  Olassical  Drama. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  drama  in  France  down  to  the  end 
of  the  XVI nth  Century  with  especial  reference  to  the  great  dassial 
writers.    Conducted  in  French. 

For  graduates,  and  undergraduates. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Mr.  LAMsSLte 
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ADMISSION  AND  ENBOLLMENT 

A.pplicants  should  report  not  later  than  October  6th  to  the  Dean  of 
tlie  Paculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and  present  credentials.  If  admitted, 
tiiey  will  receive  from  the  Registrar  blanks  to  be  filled  out  with  a 
course  of  study  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professors  under  whom 
tliey  wish  to  work  and  of  the  Dean.  The  blanks  must  be  then  re- 
turned to  the  Registrar,  who,  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  will  issue 
cards  entitling  the  applicants  to  be  enrolled  as  graduate  students. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Oraduate  students  will  be  charged  for  each  session  a  registration 
fee  of  five  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars  for  tuition,  when  two  or  more 
courses  are  taken,  and  a  registration  fee  of  five  dollars,  and  ten 
dollars  for  tuition,  when  only  one  course  is  taken. 

All  students  working  in  the  laboratories  are  required  to  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  laboratory  used  by  them. 

Holders  of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the 
registration  and  laboratory  fees. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  diploma,  etc., 
will  be  charged  each  person  taking  a  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid 
to  the  Bursar  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement. 

Rooms  and  board  in  the  dormitories  may  be  obtained  at  about 
twenty  dollars  per  month,  including  heat  and  lights,  but  not  includ- 
ing mid-day  lunch.  Students  may  obtain  board  and  lodging  at  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  month  in  boarding  houses  and  private 
families  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  University  buildings. 
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ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE.  A.  M..  Ph.  D..  LL.  D.,  Presido: 

of  the  University. 
ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  President,  EmerUus. 


CHARLES  PAYNE  FENNER,  B.  S.  (Vii^nia  Military  InsUtste). 

L.  B.  (University  of  Virginia),  LL.  B.  (Tulane  University),  Prt- 

fessor  oi  Civil  Law  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 
ELLIOTT  JUDD  NORTHRUP,  A.  B.  (Amheist  CoU<^e),  LL   B. 

(Cornell  University),  Professor,  of  Law,  Secretary  of  the  College 

of  Law. 
MONTE  M.  LEMANN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  (Harvani  University),  LL  B- 

( Tulane  University),  Professor  of  Law. 
RALPH  J.  SCHWARZ,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  (Columbia Univeisity),  LLB. 

(Tulane  University),  Professor  of  Law. 
STEPHEN  IVES  LANGMAID,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  (Harvard  Univcisi^i, 

Professor  of  Law. 
JOSEPH  W.  CARROLL,  Professor  of  Civil  Law. 
CHARLES  JOSEPH   TURCK,  A.  B.  (Tulane  University),  A.  M., 

LL.  B.    (Columbia  University),  Professor  of  Law. 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  LEAPHART,  A.  M.  (University  of  Missouri). 

LL.  B.  (Harvard  University),  Acting  Professor  of  Law. 
JOHN  DANIEL  GRACE.  Lecturer  on  Admiralty. 
CHANDLER  C.  LUZENBERG,  B.  S.    (Louisiana  State  Univeraty). 

LL.  B.  (Tulane  University),  District  Attorney   for  the  Parish  of 

Orleans,  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Procedure. 
RUFUS  EDWARD  FOSTER.  LL.  B.    (Tulane  University),  United 

States  District  Judge,  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  Lecturer  oe 

Bankruptcy  and  Federal  Practice. 
CHARLES  E.  DUNBAR,  A.  B.  (Tulane  University),  LL.  B.  (Harrwd 

University),  LL.  B.   (Tulane   University),  Lecturer  on  Bills  of 

Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 


From  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

EDWARD  AMBROSE  BECHTEL,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Chicago), 
Professor  of  Roman  Law. 
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HI8T0BY 

Tlie  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  is  the  successor  of  the  University 
X.K>uisiana,  established  in  1845.  It  was  incorporated  with  its  present 
•gftnization  in  i884«  and  the  name  of  Tulane  was  added  to  perpetuate 
ic  xnexnory  of  the  public  spirited  citizen  who  then  endowed  it.  The 
oll^e  of  Law  (then  styled  the  Law  Depcutment)  was  established  in 
$47  -  Now  in  the  seventy- second  year  of  its  existence,  it  has  conferred 
iplomas  on  more  than  1400  graduates,  who  have  held  respectable 
ositions  at  the  bar,  while  many  have  advanced  to  the  highest  judicial 
eats. 

Up  to  the  session  of  1907-08  the  law  course  consisted  of  two  years 
>f  study,  but  the  American  Bar  Association  had  long  insisted  upon 
i  three  year  course,  urging  that  experience  had  shown  that  adequate 
iTaining  to  begin  the  practice  of  law  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  shorter 
time  and  that  less  preparation  jeopardizes  success.  That  this  prep- 
SLration  should  be  secured  by  the  student  at  his  own  expense  rather 
than  by  the  young  lawyer  at  the  expense  of  his  earlier  clients  seems 
obvious;  and  that  it  can  be  more  surely  obtained  in  the  law  school 
than  elsewhere  is  demonstrated  by  the  growing  attendance  of  the  law 
schools,  which  are  themselves  increasing  in  number. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana  in  1906  voted  that  the  law  course  be  length- 
ened to  three  years,  and  the  college  was  accordingly  reorganized  in 
1907.  In  1915  further  changes  were  made  and  the  courses  are  now 
arranged  as  given  herein. 


PT7BP0SE 

The  purpose  of  the  Tulane  College  of  Law  is  to  educate  men  for 
successful  practice  in  the  courts  of  Louisiana  and  in  the  federal 
courts.  Success  at  the  bar  requires  (i)  a  high  sense  of  honor 
and  duty,  (2)  habits  of  industry,  (3)  thorough  acquaintance  with 
fundamental  legal  principles,  (4)  a  mastery  of  the  methods  of  legal 
study  and  research,  and  {5)  intellectual  power  and  acumen,  and 
Tulane  aims  to  develop  these  qualities  in  its  students. 

To  tliis  end  the  college  has  selected  instructors  for  tbeir  fitness  to 
teach  and  to  train,  and  for  their  willingness  to  devote  themselves  en- 
thusiastically to  these  objects.  It  requires  the  attendance  of  the  student 
at  lectures  and  discussions  for  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hours  each  week, 
throughout  the  course,  in  the  morning  hours;  and  maintains  close 
supervision  over  his  work,  with  insistence  upon  industry  and  con- 
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tinuous  application.    Two  hours  preparation  is  necessary  for  the  vik 
of  each  class  period. 

The  college  provides  a  large  and  well  selected  law  library,  by  the « 
of  which  students  become  familiar  with  the  extensive  soaras  d 
the  law  and  learn  "how  to  find  the  law."  Its  courses  cover  eicy 
important  topic  and  a  period  of  three  years'  study  of  law  is  required 
for  graduation,  enabling  the  student  to  become  well-grounded,  to  issk- 
ilate  his  work,  and  to  become  thorough  in  discipline  and  knoTrio^ 


SCOPE  AND  METHODS  OF  IKSTBITCTIOK 

Every  subject  essential  to  successful  practice  in  I>>uisiana  is  offeiw 
All  parts  of  the  civil  code  and  of  the  code  of  practice,  of  Looisia» 
are  given  full  and  thorough  treatment,  with  frequent  reference  to  the 
French  writers  and  to  the  Louisiana  cases. 

Though  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  law  oi  LotrisiaBis 
distinctly  of  civil  law  origin,  the  law  of  Louisiana  is  by  no  means  aU 
civil  law.  A  large  part  is  common  law.  The  criminal  law,  the  Ii» 
of  torts,  of  corporations,  of  evidence,  of  public  service  compamo 
and  carriers  is  the  same  as  in  common  law  jurisdictions.  The  coo- 
stitutional  law,  federal  practice,  bankruptcy,  and  conflict  of  laws  arc 
likewise  the  same  for  all.  The  law  of  bills  and  notes,  governed  bjs 
uniform  state  law  passed  in  nearly  all  the  states,  is  the  same  for  wi- 
All  parts  of  the  common  law  that  have  been  incorporated  in  ^ 
jurisprudence  of  Louisiana  are  studied  both  in  the  light  of  tK 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  Louisiana  and  from  the  historical  conunc" 
law  point  of  view  as  illustrated  by  the  decisions  of  common  Uf 
jurisdictions. 

Students  are  required  to  study  chiefly  the  Louisiana  codes  anc 
selected  cases,  supplemented  by  reading  in  approved  text-books  in* 
legal  periodicals.  The  several  courses  are  described  below  in  somf 
detail.  In  all  of  them  a  study  is  made  of  such  portions  of  the  code 
and  statutes  of  Louisiana  as  bear  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  coot* 
and  the  student*s  attention  is  directed  to  Louisiana  decisions  in  poi»t 
Class  exercises  consist  of  recitation,  discussion,  colloquy,  and  expo- 
sition, with  only  occasional  approach  to  the  formal  lecture,  the  ai* 
being  to  stimulate  and  exact  thoroughness  of  study  and  to  develop  the 
atudent*s  power  of  reasoning  and  self-help.  Insistence  is  put  npoo 
accurate  legal  thinking  as  well  as  upon  the  acquisition  of  rules  of  ^^"^^ 
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BEaXTUtEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

It  has  been  the  growing  conviction  of  the  law  faculty  that  the 
ireparation  afforded  by  high  schools  and  academies  is  generally  not  a 
iufficient  preparation  for  the  three  year  law  course.  An  examination 
)f  the  records  of  the  school  shows  that  men  who  have  had  at  least  one 
/ear  of  college  training  do  work  superior  to  that  of  those  without 
this  training.  In  this,  our  records  confirm  the  experience  of  law 
school  educators  everywhere. 

The  leading  law  schools  of  the  country  now  require  at  least  one 
year  of  college  work;  many  of  them  require  more.  For  the  highly 
specialized  professional  work,  such  as  is  given  in  this  law  school, 
the  student  needs  the  mental  training  and  the  maturity  of  mind 
which  comes  from  the  college  work.  We  realize,  however,  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  all  to  have  had  college  work  and  in  order  that  the 
school  may  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  two  courses 
are  offered:  one  for  those  who  have  had  only  a  high  school  education, 
and  one  for  those  who  have  had  one  year  of  college  in  addition  to  high 
school  work. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  FOUR  YEAB  COUBSE 

(See  page  45) 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  THBEE  YEAB  COUBSE 

All  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  four  year  course  must  be 
satisfied  and  in  addition  the  applicant  must  present  a  certificate  from 
an  approved  university  or  college  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed 
therein  at  least  one  year  of  non-professional  work  in  a  four  year 
course.  Work  equivalent  to  that  done  in  the  first  year  of  the  coiu-ses 
leading  to  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree  at  this  University  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  will  exercise  its  discretion  and 
judgment  to  waive,  in  individual  meritorious  cases,  the  entrance 
requirement  of  one  year  of  academic  college  work  to  the  extent  only, 
however,  to  which  satisfaction  of  that  requirement  has  been  prevented 
or  interfered  with  by  the  actual  performance  of  military,  naval,  or 
governmental  service. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

At  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  an  applicant  who  is  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  will 
be  admitted  as  a  * 'special'*  student,  with  full  privileges  in  all  respects 
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li.e  r<egular  registration  days  in  191 9  are,  for  new  students,  Monday, 
»t«n't>er  29;  for  old  students,  Tuesday,  September  30. 
\.ll  fees  are  payable  to  the  Bursar  of  the  University. 
^o  student  entering  without  transfer  of  credit  will  be  allowed  to 
~-ter  as  a  regular  student  later  than  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
rond  term.     No  student  entering  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
-exiing  of  either  term  will  be  allowed  to  carry  full  work  except  with 
e    consent  of  the  faculty.     Moreover,   no  student  will  be  given 
edit,    in   any  half  year  course   unless    he  enters  it  within  thirty 
lys  of  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and  no  student  will  be  given 
-eclit  in  any  full  year  course  unless  he  enters  it  within  sixty  days  of 
,ie  t>e^nning  of  the  course. 

No  deduction  of  fees  is  made  for  absence  for  less  than  a  month. 
Vliexi  the  absence  exceeds  a  month  and  the  student  has  been  with- 
Ira-wn  from  the  College  because  of  continued  sickness  or  other 
efficient  cause,  a  proportionate  part  of  the  amount  paid  will  be 
ref  imded,  on  proper  certificate  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  College. 
Any  application  for  restitution  of  tuition  must  be  made  within  sixty 
days  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  student. 

The  tuition  ffee  for  a  special  course  in  any  one  subject  is  $30. 
A  fee  of  $5,  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  diploma,  etc.,  will  be 
clxarged  to  each  person  taking  a  degree.    This  fee  must  be  paid  to  the 
Bursar  of  the  University  at  least  ten  days  before  commencement. 
Tlie  amount  will  be  refunded  should  the  degree  be  not  conferred. 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Law  are  entitled  to  attend  the  lectures 
without  any  charge  except  the  library  fee. 


LIVING   EXPENSES,   ETC. 

The  cost  of  books,  exclusive  of  the  Louisiana  civil  code  and  code  of 
practice,  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 

Students  may  reside  in  the  dormitories,  or  obtain  board  and  lodg- 
ing at  from  $30  to  $35  a  month  in  boarding  houses  or  private 
families  at  convenient  distance  from  the  university  buildings.  Board 
and  lodging  in  the  dormitories  may  be  had  at  about  $25  a  month, 
not  including  the  cost  of  mid-day  lunches,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
the  dining  hall  at  about  |6  a  month. 

Application  blanks  for  dormitory  rooms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
registrar  of  the  University  and  should  be  filled  out  and  filed  with  him 
by  September  ist.  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  five  dol- 
lars to  secure  the  desired  space.  Applications  should  be  made  early, 
as  the  number  of  rooms  is  limited. 
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Fuller  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  special  Bulletin  on  Donni- 
tories  for  which  address  the  Registrar  of  Tulane  University,  Statioi 
20,  New  Orleans,  La. 

DEGBEES  AND  BEaXTUtEMENTS  FOB  GBADUATIOV 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  will  be  conferred  npoc 
those  only  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  this  College  three  foil 
years  or  at  this  College  and  other  approved  law  school  or  schools  three 
full  years,  of  which  the  last  at  least  has  been  spent  at  this  College, 
and  who  have  fulfilled  the  admission  requirements  for  r^nlar 
students  and  have  successfully  completed  the  required  work  and  wbo 
are  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  will  attain  that  age  before  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session  of  the  University. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.  D.)  will  be  conferred  upon  students* 
who,  at  least  two  years  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  law  work, 
shall  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  substantially 
equivalent  degree,  either  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  this 
University  or  in  some  other  approved  college  or  university,  and  wbo 
have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  who  have  maintained  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  and  who  present  a  thesis  of  between  five  and 
ten  thousand  words  of  text  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  of  law,  which 
thesis  shall  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

Diplomas  are  conferred  at  the  general  university  commencement 

Students  completing  their  courses  with  marked  excellence  will  be 
graduated  with  distinction. 
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COXJBSES  OP  STUDY 

(  T7u  school  year  is  divided  into  ttvo  equal  terms.  Unless  otherwise 
indicaied  courses  run  through  both  terms, ) 

(Text  and  Case  Books  are  subject  to  change.) 


THBEE  TEAR  COUBSE 
First  Tear  Class 

Contracts:  Nature  of  coi^sent:  offers  and  their  duration,  term- 
ination and  revocation;  acceptance;  defects  of  consent;  object  and 
matter;  contracts  for  benefit  of  third  persons;  possibility;  illegality; 
cause  or  consideration;  effect;  obligations  to  g^ve  and  to  do  or  not  to 
do;  kinds  of  obligations;  personal  and  heritable  obligations;  assign- 
ment of  contracts;  performance;  conjunctive,  alternative,  several,  and 
joint  obligations;  obligations  in  solido;  divisible  and  indivisible 
obligations;  penal  clauses;  methods  of  extinguishment. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term;  four  hours  a  week  the  second. 
Civil  Code  of  Louisiana  and  assigned  cases;  Williston's  Cases. 

Professor  Northrup. 

Ck>urts  and  Judicial  Procedure:  An  introductory  course 
dealing  with  the  history,  organization,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
common  law  courts;  the  development  and  scope  of  the  common  law 
forms  of  action;  the  joinder  and  election  of  actions;  writs  and  pro- 
cess; the  pleadings  and  proceedings  in  an  action. 

One  hour  a  week  the  first  term.      Perry  on  Common  Law  Pleading. 

Professor  Langmaid. 

Criminal  Law:  Sources  of  the  criminal  law  in  the  United 
States;  the  elements  of  crime;  union  of  act  and  intent:  effect  of  con- 
sent, condonation,  coercion;  the  criminal  intent;  intent  as  affected  by 
mistake,  infancy,  insanity;  the  criminal  act;  authorization;  combina- 
tions in  crime;  specific  offenses:  assault,  battery,  imprisonment,  hom- 
icide, larceny,  embezzlement,  obtaining  by  pretence,  burglary,  arson, 
forgery. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term.     Beale's  Cases  on  Criminal  Law. 

Professor  Turck. 

Criminal  Procedure:  Jurisdiction;  venue;  prosecution;  arrest; 
extradition;  bail;  the  grand  jury;  form  and  requisites  of  the  indict- 
ment in  general  and  of  particular  averments;  arraignment,  pleas,  and 
motions;  trial:  right  to  jury  trial,  qualifications  of  jurors,  rights  of 
the  accused,  proceedings  in   a  trial;  new  trial;  arrest  of  judgment; 
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judgment,  sentence,  and  execation;  appeal,  writ  of  «ns,  ai 
certiorari;  punishment;  discussion  of  forms  of  indictment  and  piactice 
in  drawing  bills  of  exceptions. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.  Mikell's  Cases  on  Crisia: 
Procedure.  Mr.  hvzESVE^ 

Peraonal  Propert7:  This  course  deals  with  certain  spec* 
branches  of  the  law  of  personal  property  under  the  civil  code  d 
Louisiana  and  at  common  law.  It  is  introductory  to  the  study  oltbc 
Louisiana  law  of  property  in  the  advanced  courses  on  the  dril  coieo 
Louisiana  given  in  the  second  and  third  years.  The  topics  trotea 
are:  the  division  of  things;  the  general  principles  of  ownership  sK 
usufruct;  occupancy;  possession;  prescription;  statutes  of  limit^w 
accession;  confusion;  title  by  satisfaction  of  judgment;  gift;  sale  as 
bailment  distinguished;  liens  and  pledges. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  first  term.  Civil  Code  of  Louisiant  affi 
assigned  cases;  Warren's  Cases  on  Property. 

Profrssor  NORTHRCP. 

Real  Proi>erty  at  Oommon  Law:  This  course  covers  bne^ 
in  outline  the  principal  topics  of  the  common  law  of  real  pr<^)eity8i» 
is  given  to  Louisiana  students  that  they  may  acquire  such  a  genera^ 
knowledge  of  the  terminology  and  principles  of  that  branch  of  t» 
common  law  as  will  assist  them  in  the  understanding  and  stndy  « 
cases  on  other  topics  involving  references  to  real  property  »* 
and  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  Louisiana  practitioner  in  view  of  tK 
fact  that  his  State  is  surrounded  by  jurisdictions  administering  tK 
common  law  of  real  property. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.     Northrup  on  Real  Property. 

Propbssor  NORTHRUI'- 

Boman  Law:  A  general  historical  introduction,  tracing  ™* 
development  of  the  law  from  the  twelve  tables  to  Justinian;  a  study  » 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  with  special  emphasis  on  the  followiBl 
topics:  the  family  law,  testate  and  intestate  succession,  contracts  «» 
delicts. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law;  Moyle'sl^* 
stitutes  of  Justinian.  Profbssor  Bechtel. 

Torts  :  Injuries  to  p)erson  or  property:  intentional  rc*^ 
(assault,  battery,  imprisonment,  trover);  unintentional  results (Deg|i* 
gence);  legal  cause;  defences  (leave  and  license,  contributory  n^' 
gence,  contributory  illegality);  special  duties  of  owners  or  occnpwts 
of  property  (occupiers  of  land,  users  of  dangerous  property,  posstfsort 
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Llmals).  Injtiries  causing  pecuniary  loss:  deceit,  defamation, 
aJUcrions  prosecution,  interference  with  contractual  and  business 
:1  t^^monships. 

IT'^wo  faoiirs  a  week  the  first  term;   three  hours  a  week  the  second, 
i  and  Smith's  Cases.  Professor  Lancm aid. 


Second  Tear  Class 
..^ency:  General  principles;  capacity  to  act  as  agent,  as 
icipal;  what  acts  may  be  done  through  an  agent,  delegation  by 
L^^nt;  agent's  power  to  obligate  principal  to  third  persons,  torts,  con- 
:x-aLCts,  crimes;  agent's  personal  liability  to  third  persons;  undisclosed 
principal;  ratification;  termination  of  agency;  reciprocal  duties  of 
=i.^>ent  and  principal  to  each  other;  fellow  servant  rule;  mandate  under 
\Jlie  civil  code  of  Louisiana. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  second  term.     Wambaugh's  Cases;  Civil 
Ocxie  of  Louisiana  and  assigned  cases.  Professor  Turck. 

Sills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes:  Formal  requi- 
sites of  negotiability;  acceptance;  delivery;  consideration;  negotia- 
t^ion:  by  delivery,  by  endorsement;  rights  and  duties  of  holders; 
liability  of  maker,  acceptor,  drawer,  endorser;  discharge;  the  subject 
t>eing  treated  both  at  the  common  law  and  under  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Law. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term.    Smith  and  Moore's  Cases. 

Mr.  Dunbar. 
Civil  Code:    Persons  and  family  relations;  the  marriage  contract; 
the  several  classes  of  property  of  husband  and  wife  and  their  respec- 
tive rights  therein;  property  under  the  Louisiana  code,  comprising 
things  and  the  different  modifications  of  ownership. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  Books  I  and  II,  and 
assigned  cases.  Professor  Carroll. 

Equity:  Nature  of  jurisdiction;  specific  performance  of  con- 
tracts, covering  discussion  of  affirmative  and  negative  contracts, 
mutuality,  relief  for  and  against  third  persons,  incidents  to  the  right 
of  specific  performance:  consideration,  statute  of  frauds,  part  per- 
formance, fraud,  misrepresentation  and  concealment,  mistake,  hard- 
ship and  unfairness;  specific  reparation  and  prevention  of  torts, 
covering  discussion  of  waste,  trespass,  disturbance  of  easement, 
nuisance,  interference  with  business  relations;  bills  of  interpleader; 
bills  of  peace;  bills -quia  timet;  removal  of  cloud  on  title;  reformation 
and  rescission  of  contracts. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Ames'  Cases  on  Equity,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Professor  Schwarz. 
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Evidence  :  Judicial  notice;  presumptions;  barden  of  proof; 
law  and  fact;  principles  and  rules  of  exclusion:  matters  nif4f«lhig 
prejudicial,  and  complicating,  or  of  slight,  remote,  or  conjectonl  sig- 
nificance, character  of  parties,  confessions,  hearsay  and  exceptiocs 
to  the  hearsay  rule;  opinion;  writings,  including  the  parol  etidencg 
rule;  witnesses. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Thayer's  Cases. 

Professor  Langmaid. 

Insurance:  Nature  of  the  contract  of  insurance;  parties  to  the 
contract;  insurable  interests;  representations  and  warranties;  tsims  of 
insurance  contracts;  beneficiaries;  assignment;  remedies  and  measure 
of  damages  for  breach  of  contract  by  the  insurer;  scope  of  authoritj 
and  duties  of  agent;  subrogation. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  second  term.     Woodruff *s  Cases. 

Professor  Langmaid. 

Public  Service  Companies — Carriers:  The  common  callings; 
exercise  of  franchise,  legislation,  economic  monoply  as  bases  of  the 
duties  of  public  service;  the  service  to  be  rendered;  failure  of  the  ser- 
vice, limitations  of  liability  and  excuses;  rules  for  the  service;  reason- 
ableness of  the  rate;  prohibition  of  discrimination;  duty  to  furnish 
adequate  facilities;  withdrawal  from  public  service. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  second  term.  Burdick's  Cases  on  Law 
of  Public  Service  and  assigned  cases.  Professor  Turck. 

Quasi  Contracts:  Nature;  benefits  conferred  by  mistake,  under 
partially  performed  contract,  without  contract,  and  under  compolsioo; 
waiver  of  tort. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  first  term.  Thurston *s  Cases;  Civil  Code  of 
Louisiana.  Professor  Northrup. 

Sales  of  Personal  Property:  Nature  and  form  of  contract  of 
sale;  subject  matter  of  sale;  executory  and  executed  sales;  fraud  and 
related  matters;  special  rights,  remedies,  and  obligations  of  seller  and 
of  buyer;  resolution  and  rescission. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term.  Williston's  Cases;  Civil  Code 
of  Louisiana  and  assigned  cases.  Professor  Turck. 

Third  Tear  Class 
Admiralty:  Jurisdiction:  As  determined  by  place;  by  the 
•uhject  matter;  and  excluded  by  treaty  stipulation;  over  persons;  over 
vewels,  as  aflFected  by  their  nature  and  employment;  over  waters,  and 
herein  of  seas,  lakes,  bays,  rivers,  public  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  respective  States;  over  maritime  contracts  and  maritime  torts 
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n.  ^^neral.  Practice:  The  general  character  and  course  of  admiralty 
>rx>ci^tedings;  special  topics  in  relation  to  general  average^  charter- 
>€u-t3r,  collision,  salvage,  marine  insurance,  respondentia  and  hypothe- 
TSkjry  bonds,  materialmen  and  their  lien,  etc. 

T'wo  hours  a  week  the  second  term.  Mr.  Grack. 

^Cknkruptcy  and  Federal  Practice:    Jurisdiction  and  practice  of 
tlck«    federal  courts,  with  special  treatment  of  the  practice  in  equity; 
sul>statitive  and  procedural  law  under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act. 
One  hour  a  week  the  first  term;  two  hours  a  week  the  second. 

Judge  Foster. 

Oivil  Code:  Modes  of  acquiring  property  under  the  Louisiana  law: 
sTiccessions,  donations  inter  vivos  and  mortis  causa,  sale,  lease; 
partnership;  suretyship;  pledge;  privileges;  mortgages;  occupancy; 
possession;  prescription. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  Book  III,  and  assigned 
cases.  Professor  Fenner. 

Conflict  of  Laws:    The  nature  of  law;  jurisdiction  over  persons 
and  things;  the  importance  and  meaning  of  domicile  as  the  basis  of 
personal  jurisdiction;  the  extent  of  law  as  illustrated  by  jurisdiction 
to  levy  personal,  property,  and  privilege  taxes;  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  in  rem,  in  personam,  and  quasi  in  rem  (including  for  divorce); 
the  law  governing  remedies,  including  rights  of  action  and  procedure; 
the  law  governing,  first,  the  creation,  and,  then,  the  extraterritorial 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  personal  and  property  rights,  including 
questions  of  capacity,   marriage,   legitimacy,   adoption,  inheritance, 
rights  issuing  from  obligations  ex   delicto,  and  the  interpretation, 
obligation,  eflfect,  performance,  assignment,   and  discharge  of  con- 
tracts; the  administration  of  estates  upon  death,  minority,  insolvency, 
and  receiverships;  the  nature  and  eflfect  of  judgments    and    their 
enforcement  outside  the  state  where  rendered;  extraterritorial  rights 
under  penal  obligations. 
Two  hours    a    week.     Beale's  Cases,  Shorter  Selection. 

Professor  Lemann. 

Constitutional  Law:  The  respective  spheres  of  the  national 
and  state  governments  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
uniform  powers  of  the  national  government  with  respect  to  the  state 
areas,  organized  territories,  unincorporated  territory;  operation  of  the 
constitution  as  to  persons:  citizenship,  alienage,  privileges  and  immu- 
nites  of  national  citizenship,  of  state  citizenship;  principle  of  division 
of  powers  in  the  state  and  national  constitutions;  constitutional  limi- 
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tations,  state  and  national,  with  emphasis  upon  due  process  of  k«, 
equal  protection,  impairment  of  contracts,  ex-post  facto  bvs,  and  the 
police  power;  extensive  study  of  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Hall's  Cases.  P&opbssor  Langmaid. 

Corporations:  Nature  of  corporation:  distinguished  from  o&er 
forms  of  business  associations,  the  entity  theory  and  when  dtsccgazded; 
the  formation  and  promotion  of  corporations;  the  powers  of  corpoca- 
tions;  liability  for  torts  and  crimes;  unauthorized  corporate  actioo: 
the  de  facto  corporation,  ultra  vires  acts;  rights  and  obUgatkos  d 
officers,  directors,  and  stockholders;  rights  of  creditors;  reorganizatiisi 
of  corporations. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  second  term.  Warren's  Cases  (Seoofti 
Edition).  Professor  Turck. 

Louisiana  Practice:  Two  hours  a  week.  Code  of  Practice  of 
Louisiana  and  assigned  cases.  Instructor  to  be  announced. 

Partnership:  Creation;  partnership  as  to  third  persons  by 
estoppel;  tests  as  to  existence  of  partnership;  nature  of  partnership: 
partnership  tenure  and  the  effect  of  death  thereon;  rights  and  reo- 
edies  of  creditors  of  the  firm  and  those  of  individual  partners;  duties 
and  liabilities  of  partners  inter  se;  powers  of  partners;  dissolutioo; 
accounting;  distribution;  limited  partnerships. 

Three  hours  a  week  the  first  term.   Burdick*s  Cases. 

Profbssor  Turck. 

Trusts:  Nature  and  requisites;  trust  distinguished  from  ddit, 
bailment,  assignment  of  chose  in  action,  equitable  charge,  executor- 
ship; language  necessary  to  create  trust;  consideration;  statute  of 
frauds;  subject-matter  of  trust,  charitable  trusts;  trustee;  cestui  que 
trust;  notice  to  cestui;  nature  of  cestui  que  trust's  interest;  duties  and 
obligations  of  trustee:  investment  of  trust  funds,  custody  of  trust  res, 
delegation  of  powers;  transfer  of  trust  property  by  trustee,  by  cestui, 
by  death,  forfeiture,  marriage;  effect  of  bankruptcy  of  trustee,  of  cestiri; 
rights  of  creditors  to  reach  interests  of  trustee;  of  cestui;  extinguish- 
ment of  trust;  resulting  and  constructive  trusts. 

Two  hours  a  week  the  first  term.     Ames*  Cases. 

Professor  Langmaid. 


F0X7B  YEAB  COtnEtSE 

First  Tear  Class 

Torts :   See  description  of  course  in  first  year  of  the  three  year  course. 

Courts  and  Judicial  Procedure:    See  description  of   course  in 

first  year  of  the  three  year  course. 
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Sn^liafai:   Cotnposition  and  Rhetoric,  American  Literature.  Courses 
ffered.  by  the  department  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
»oiexices» 
Xliree  hours  a  week. 

Sn^rlis^  Hifltory:    Course  2  offered  by  the  department  of  History 
XL  ttke.  Collie  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Tliree  hours  a  week. 

IKatliexiiatics:    Algebra,   Plane    Trigonometry,    Analytic    Geom- 
etry.    Courses  i,  2  (a),  and  3  offered  by  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Xiatin  or  French:     Latin  o  or*Latin  i,  French  i  or  2,  as  offered  by 
tlie  departments  of  Classical  and  Romance  Languages  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.      Students  offering  no  French  for  admission 
xnust  take  French  i. 
Three  hours  a  week. 
Physical  Traming*. 

Second  Tear  Class 
Contracts. 
Criminal  Law. 
Criminal  Procedure. 
Personal  Property. 
Real  Property  at  Common  Law. 
Roman  Law. 

For  desctiption  of  these  courses  see  the  first  year  of  the  three  year 
course. 

French  or  Economics,   as  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.    Students  not  having  the  equivalent  of  French  2  must  take 
that  course.     Those  having  had  the  equivalent  of  French  2  may  take 
Economics  i  or  an  elective  to  be  approved  by  the  law  faculty. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

Third  and  Foiirth  Tears. 
These  are  the  same  as  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  three  year 
course. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
The  College  of  Law  of  Tulane  University   is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  an  association  of  forty- seven 
law  schools  whose  object  is  the  improvement  of  legal  education  in 
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America,  especially  in  the  law  schools.  The  association  requires  of 
the  law  schools  comprising  it  the  maintenance  of  certain  standards  of 
excellence  and  has  among  its  members  the  leading  law  schools  <d 
the  country. 

Advantages  of  liOcation 
New  Orleans  offers  many  sp)ecial  attractions  to  the  law  student.  Be- 
sides its  municipal  and  other  local  courts,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Louisi- 
iana  State  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  and 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  opportunity  to 
observe  the  proceedings  of  these  courts,  the  practice  of  many,  eminent 
lawyers,  and  the  conduct  of  much  of  the  most  important  commercial 
litigation  of  the  South  is  no  small  advantage. 

Studies  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Law  is  located  in  Gibson  Hall  on  St.  Charles  Avenue, 
opposite  Audubon  Park.  It  is,  therefore,  in  close  touch  with  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  students  may  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  if  they  have  the  time  and  feel  the  need,  to  pursue 
courses  in  history,  political  economy,  languages,  etc.  The  courses 
of  sjudy  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  open  to  law  students 
capable  of  doing  the  work,  without  extra  charge,  upon  securing  per- 
mission from  the  secretary  of  the  College  of  Law.  Laboratory  fees 
will  be  charged  for  courses  requiring  laboratory  work. 

The  university  library,  gymnasium,  and  other  facilities  are  open 
without  distinction  to  all  students  of  the  University. 

Law  Library 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Law  now  consists  of  about  i  i,ooo  vol- 
umes. It  includes  the  full  reprint  of  English  decisions  from  the  earliest 
printed  reports  of  the  i6th  century  to  1865;  a  complete  set  of  the  Eng- 
lish Law  Reports  since  1865;  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  of  the  lower  federal  courts;  and  complete  reports  of 
the  courts  of  last  resort  of  all  the  States  from  their  beginnings. 

The  library  includes  also  a  complete  set  of  digests  and  encyclo- 
pedias, in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  careful  selection  of  text  books. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  works  on  the  civil  law,  mainly  the  works  of  the 
leading  French  authors.  There  is  also  a  small  collection  of  authorities 
on  the  Roman  law. 

The  library  is  situated  in  Gibson  Hall  and  is  furnished  with  steel 
stacks,  large  oak  reading  tables  and  suitable  chairs.     It  is  open  to 
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students  during  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  of  week  days 
and  Sunday  forenoon. 

Lawyers  residing  in  New  Orleans,  or  temporarily  in  the  city,  may 
have  the  use  of  the  library  upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  the 
College  of  Law. 

The  state  law  library,  to  which  students  have  free  access,  is  located 
in  New  Orleans  and  contains  upwards  of  40,000  volumes. 

University  Medical  Service 
The  University  employs  a  comp)etent  physician  as  medical  ofl&cer 
of  the  University  to  give  medical  advice  and  treatment  to  non-resident 
students.  A  student  who  is  too  ill  to  be  treated  in  his  room  will  be 
treated  in  the  university  infirmary  at  the  expense  of  the  University  in 
cases  of  ordinary  and  non-surgical  illness.  For  any  of  these  services 
application  must  first  be  made  by  the  student  or  by  someone  on  his  be- 
half to  the  university  medical  ofl&cer.  The  annual  medical  fee  is  $5, 
Students  residing  in  New  Orleans  with  parents  or  guardians  may,  at 
their  option,  receive  this  medical  service  upon  payment  of  the  fee  at 
matriculation. 

Physical  Training- 
Attendance  in  the  gymnasium  during  his  first  year  for  two 
half  hours  each  week  in  systematic  physical  training  is  required 
of  every  student  not  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  enters 
the  first  year  of  the  course,  unless  he  is  excused  by  the  university 
medical  oflScer,  6r,  on  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  had 
equivalent  training  at  another  college  or  university,  is  excused  by  the 
secretary  of  the  College.  At  the  opening  of  the  term  a  thorough 
physical  examination  is  given  each  student,  and,  when  needed,  special 
physical  training  or  medical  attention  is  prescribed.  No  request  for 
excuse  from  the  gymnasium  work  will  be  entertained  unless  this 
physical  examination  has  first  been  made. 

Optional  classes  are  organized  for  the  students  in  the  upper  classes 
and  they  are  urged  to  g^ve  proper  attention  to  systematic  exercise. 
Address  all  inquiries  about  the  law  courses  to 

The.  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Law, 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
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FACUIiTT— 1919-1920 

ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  Presideiit  of  the 
University.  1467  Arabella  Street 

ROBERT  SHARP.  A.  M,,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D..  Emeritus  President  of  the 
Univeraty.  7325  St.  Charles  Avence. 


ISADORE  DYER,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 

of  the  Skin.  2222  Prytania  Street 


JOHN  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Vrdtxmxii 

the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Hi^^ilands,  N.  C 

EDMOND  SOUCHON,  M.  D..  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  asd 

Clinical  Surgery.  2403  St  Charles  Avenne. 

LOUIS  FAVROT  REYNAUD,  M.  D.,  EmerUus  Prof essor  of  Matem 

Medica,   Therapeutics,   and  Oinical    Medicine. 

1238  Josephine  Street 
ERNEST  SYDNEY  LEWIS,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.,   EmerUus  Professor  of 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  1625  Louisiana  Avenue. 

ABRAHAM  LOUIS  METZ,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  EmerUus  Professor  d 

Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  9  Rosa  Park. 


RUDOLPH    MATAS,     M.   D.,    Professor  of  General  and  Cliirieil 
Surgery.  2255  St.  Charles  Arc. 

JOHN    TAYLOR    HALSEY,    M.  D.,    Professor   of  Pharmacology. 
Therapeutics,  and  Oinical  Medicine.        1406  Seventh  Street 

JOHN    BARNWELL    ELLIOTT,    JR.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1423  Louisiana  Avenue. 

ERASMUS  DARWIN  FENNER,  A.  B.,   M.   D..   Professor  of  Or- 
thopedics  and   Surgical    Diseases   of    Children. 

1134  First  Street 

MARQUS  FEINGOLD,  M.  D.,    Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

4206  St   Charles  Avenue. 

CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  A..  M.D.. Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology.  8  Ri<^imond  Place. 

IRVING  HARDESTY.  A.  B.,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

1 301  Pine  Street. 
—320  — 
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IBKJAANN  BERTRAM  GESSNER,  A.   M.,   M.   D.,   Professor  of 
Operative  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

119  Audubon  Boulevard. 
r^OR^OE  SAM  BEL,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Oinical  Medicine. 

1204  Napoleon  Avenue. 

a.:m:xjbl  marmaduke  dinwiddie  clark,  b.  Sc.,  m.  d.. 

Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

14  Rosa  Park. 
iAlAKS  BIRNEY  GUTHRIE,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  CHnicai 

^ledicine.  1628  State  Street. 

CKARLES  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 

flind  Clinical  Gynecology.  1638  Joseph  Street. 

CHARLES  CASSEDY  BASS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Medi- 
cine and  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1338  Broadway. 
♦JOSEPH  DEUTSCH  WEIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Tropical  and  Clini- 
cal Medicine.  1448  Jackson  Avenue. 
ISAAC  IVAN  LEMANN.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

61 10  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
ROY  MCLEAN  VAN  WART,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 

450  Audubon  Street. 
WALTER  EUGENE  GARREY,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

Physiology.  2123  Palmer  Avenue. 

STEPHEN  MERTLE  BLACKSHEAR,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology. 

3218  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
JAMES  PHARES  O'KELLEY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology, 

Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  1701  Marengo. 

HENRY  EDWARD  MENAGE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases 

of  the  Skin.  4620  St.  Charles  Avenue 

LAURENCE  RICHARD  DbBUYS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics. 1776  State  Street. 
JACOB  WARREN  NEWMAN,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 

Obstetrics.  .  3512  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

JOSEPH  HUME,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Ven- 
ereal Diseases.  1623  Seventh  Street. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  SEEMANN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

4439  De  Montluzin  Street. 
HENRY  BAYON,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Anatomy. 

2212  Napoleon  Avenue. 
*Atoent  on  leave. 
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OSCAR  DOWLING,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Public  Health. 

1402  Peters  Avenue. 
OSCAR  WALTER  BETHEA,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D..  F.  C.  S..  Clinical  Pro- 

fessor  of  Therapeutics.  1735  Carrollton  Avenue. 

JOHN  SMYTH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Sui^ery. 

7  Richmond  Place. 
CARROLL  WOOLSEY  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery. 43  Audnbon  Boulevard. 
URBAN  MAES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

1 67 1  Octavia  Street. 
ISIDORE  COHN,   M.    D.,   Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

1 83 1  Bordeaux  Street. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 

MAURICE  JOHN  COURET.  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  3803  Camp  Street. 

CHARLES  LEVERICH  ESHLEMAN,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine.  1 138  Third  Street. 

FELIX  PERCY  CHILLINGWORTH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  of  Pharmacology.  Biloxi,  Miss. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pathology.  701 1  Broad  Place. 

SIDNEY  KOHN  SIMON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine.  1533  Henry  Clay  Avenue. 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  LANFORD,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgical  Pathology.  Touro  Infirmary. 

RANDOLPH  LYONS,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine.  1428  First  Street 

MARION  SIMS  SOUCHON,  M,  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinicri 
Surgery.  2405  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

VICTOR  CONWAY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology. 14 1 7  Annunciation  Street. 

ROBERT  ALEXANDER  STRONG,  M,  D.,  AssisUnt  Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  P.  O.  Box'  95,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

PAUL  AVERY  McILHENNY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ortho- 
pedics and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.    1313  Philip  Street 

RALPH  HOPKINS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

1524  Harmony  Street. 

LUTHER  SEXTON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Minor 
Surgery.  1623  Fourth  Street 
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FOSTER  MATTHEW  JOHNS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Med- 
icine in  the  Laboratories  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

200  S.  Cortez  Street. 
JOSKI»H    MARIA    THURINGER,    M.    D.,   Assistant   Professor  of 

Ajnatomy.  7419  Hampson  Street. 

EPHRAIM  MacDONALD  EWING,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  M.  D.,  Assistant 

"Professor  of  Physiology.  Station  20. 

HKNRY   DASPIT,  M.  D.,    Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 

N'ervous  System.  14 16  Marengo  Street. 

STAJNTFORD   CHAILLfe  JAMISON,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Olinical  Medicine.  145  S.  Rampart  Street. 

LrUCIAN    HYPOUTE   LANDRY,    M.    D.,   Assistant    Professor  of 

Clinical  Surgery.  12 14  Nashville  Avenue 

HI>MUND  MOSS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Octavia  Apartments. 
"WII^MER  BAKER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Station  20. 

DBMONSTRATORS,   LXCTURBRS,   AND  INSTRUCTORS 

WILLIAM    MARTIN    PERKINS,    B.    Sc.,    M.   D..    Instructor    in 

Clinical  Surgery.  2123  Coliseum  Street. 

HAMILTON  POLK  JONES,    M.   D.,   Instructor  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine. "  1806  Milan  Street. 
ANSEL  MARION  CAINE,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anesthetics, 

1528  Louisiana  Avenue. 
GEORGE  KING  LOGAN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Orthopedics 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  1539  Philip  Street. 

JAMES  CLIFTON  COLE,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine  and  in  the 
Laboratories  of  Clinical  and  Tropical  Medicine. 

2ii8Joliet  Street. 
ERNEST  CHARLES  SAMUEL,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Radiology.  1522  Aline  Street. 
HENRY  LEIDENHEIMER,  M.  D..  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

1836  Dante  Street. 
EPHRAIM  DENEUFBOURG  FRIEDRICHS,  M.  D.,   Instructor  in 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  474  Pine  Street. 

WILLIAM  DAVID  PHILLIPS,  B.  S.,M.  Phar„M.  D.,  Instructor  in 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  479  Audubon  Street. 

MARY.  ELIZABETH   BASS,   M.    D.,   Instructor  in   Laboratory  of 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

3513  Prytania  Street. 
MARION  EARLE  BROWN.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Gretna,  La. 
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ADOLPH  DeCAMPUS  HENRIQUES.  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Phyaioi- 
ogy,  and  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Radiology. 

4726  Prytania  Street, 
ROBERT    TROUSDALE    PERKINS,  A.   B..    M.    D.,  Clinkal  As- 

sistant  in  Surgery.  1135  Fern  Street 

WILLIAM  ALVIN  LOVE,  A.  B.,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine  and  Medical  Officer  of  the  University. 

1423  Valence  Street. 
FRANK  JAMES  KINBERGER.  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

5227  Camp  Street 
CHARLES  JAMES  BLOOM,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

4818  Carondelet  Street 
EDWARD  LACY  KING,  A.   B.,   M.   D.,   Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

821  Robert  Street. 
WALDEMAR  RICE  METZ,   B.  S.,  M.   D.,   Instructor  in  Medicine 
and  Demonstrator  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

9  Rosa  Park. 
JOHN  FLEMING  DICKS,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Gyne- 

cology.  15  Audubon  Boulevard 

SIDNEY  FRANCIS  BRAUD,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

48  Audubon  Boulevard, 
PETER  FRANCIS  MURPHY,  M.  D.,   Clinical   Assistant  in  Medi- 
cine. 4905  St.  Charles  Avenue 
ROY  BERTRAND  HARRISON,  M.  D  ,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sor- 

gery.  2327  Napoleon  Avenue. 

SIMON  GEISMAR,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

1539  Louisiana  Avenue. 
LUCIEN  AMEd6e  FORTIER,   M.   D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 5008  Magazine  Street, 
PHILIPS  JOHN  CARTER,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Ob- 

stetrics.  4205  Pitt  Street 

WILL  O'DANIEL  JONES,  M.  D.,    Clinical    Instructor   in   Gyne- 
cology. 132 1  State  Street 
GEORGE  BUNCH  ADAMS,   M.   D.,   Instructor  in  Pathology  and 

Bacteriology.  Charity  Hospital. 

LOUIS  ALEXANDER  HEBERT,  B.   S.,   M.  D.,   Demonstrator  in 

Pathology. 
THOMAS  BENTON  SELLERS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

7808  Elm  Street 
HENRY  JOHN   LINDNER,   M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary 
and  Venereal  Diseases.  5653  Woodlawn  Place. 
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HAROI^D    JOSEPH    GONDOLF,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Laboratory 
of   Clinical  Medicine  and  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

38^8  Dryades  Street 
WILrLrlAM  SAMUEL  KERLIN.  M.  D..  Oinical  Assistant  in  Med- 
ioine  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

5900  Prytania  Street. 
It03KRT  BERNHARD,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

2506  Louisiana  Avenue. 
HENRY    CLARENCE    LOCHTE,    M.   D.,   Assistant  Instructor  in 

I^^boratory  of  Clinical  Medicine.  706  Carrollton  Avenue. 

LOUIS    VYASA    JAMES    LOPEZ,    M.   D.,    Clinical    Assistant    in 

Psychiatry.  371 1  Carondelet  Street. 

JAMES  MONROE  B AMBER,  M.  D.,   Lecturer  and   Instructor  in 

Medicine.  124  South  Bernadotte  Street. 

EDMUND  LAWRENCE  LECKERT,  M.  D.,   Clinical  AssisUnt  in 

Surgery.  1225  Magazine  Street. 

PAUL  GEORGE  LACROIX,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  charge 

of  Laboratory  of  Minor  Surgery.  506  Flood  Street. 

HHNRY  NATHAN  BLUM,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

1436  Webster  Street. 
L^UIS  JOSEPH  DUBOS,  Jr..   A.  B.,   M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Medicine.  7503  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

MUIR  BRADBURN,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Oper- 
ative Surgery.  2336  Octavia  Street. 
HENRY  THEODORE  SIMON,  M.   D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine.                                                        16 1 7  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
COVINGTON  HARDY  SHARP,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otol- 
ogy, Rhinology  and  Laryngology.    7325  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
PETER  GRAFFAGNINO,  M.  J).,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Gynecol- 
ogy.                                                             731  Carrollton  Avenue. 
ADDLEY  HOGAN  GLADDEN,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assist- 
ant in  Gynecology.                              1429  Henry  Clay  Avenue. 
HILLIARD  EVE  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

I  Audubon  Place. 
OCTAVE  CHARLES  CASSEGRAIN,  M.  D.,   Clinical   Assistant  in 

Surgery.  5224  Pitt  Street. 

HARRY  EVERETT  NELSON,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery 

2926  Canal  Street. 
ABRAHAM    MATTES,    M.    D.,    Instructor   in    the  Laboratory  of 

Clinical  Medicine.  17 19  Baronne  Street. 

DOMINICK  ANDREW  PALMISANO,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in 

Medicine.  1438  Pine  Street. 
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ROBERT  ALFRED  DAVIS.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Oplithil- 
mology,  1 125  Lowerline  Street 

JOSEPH  SECOND  HEBKRT,  M.  D.,  Instrnctor  in  Obstetrics. 

4939  Dryades  Street. 

ROBERT  HOLLINGSWORTH  POTTS,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pwb- 
ology.  Tonro  Infirmary. 

ANDREW  VALLOIS  FRIEDRICHS.  B.  S..  M.  D..  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator in  Pathology.  Metairie  Ridge. 

LAWRENCE  ARTHUR  JAMES  BRENNAN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dea- 
onstrator  in  Pathology.  1409  Magnolia  Street 

MAUD  LOEBER,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  M.  D..  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

1424  Milan  Street. 

RICHARD  SMITH  CRICHLOW,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anat- 
omy.  7037  Freret  Street, 

THEODORE  FRANK  KIRN,  M.  D..  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

3310  Cleveland  Avenue. 

LEONARD   CASE  SCOTT,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  tbe 
Laboratories  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

442  Lowerline  Street. 

CLARENCE  PRENTICE  MAY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Sur- 
gery. 2425  Coliseum  Street. 

LOUIS  IRA  TYLER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

3 1 16  Prytania  Street. 

RICHARD  ASHMAN,  Litt.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

1403  Calhoun  Street. 

FRANK  WILLIAM  MORGAN,  Phar.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Physi- 
ology .  8213  Spruce  Street- 

CHARLES  SHUTE  HOLBROOK,  B.  S..  M.  D.,  Clinical  AssistMt 
in  Psychiatry.  908  Burdette  Street, 

BEN  RUFUS  HENINGER,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

5111  Pitt  Street. 

LEON  J.  MENVILLE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

1 201  Maison  Blanche. 

JOHN  RAYMOND  HUME,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology,  Rhinology 
and  Laryngology.  5521  Atlantic  Street. 

REYNOLDS  CHRISTIAN  VOSS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ped- 
iatrics. 7921  Burthe  Street. 

GEORGE  JOSEPH  deREYNA,  Jr.,  M.   D..   Clinical  Assistant  in 
Pediatrics.  1 224  N.  Claiborne  Street 

CHARLES  VIRGINIUS  UNSWORTH,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in 
Psychiatry.  1476  Henry  Clay  Avenue. 
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M  A.IIOLD  CUMMINS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Station  20. 
CHARLES  HENRY  VOSS,  A.  B.,^M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

780S  Elm  Street. 
JOtIN  GALBRAITH  PRATT,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Genito- 

Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases.  1230  State  Street 

LEWIS  CASS  SPENCER,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopedics 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of, Children.     226  Audubon  Boulevard. 
E:I^EAZAR  ROBINSON  BOWIE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Instructor 

in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Radiology. 
JOHN  JOSEPH  IRWIN,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otol- 
ogy, Rhinology  and  Laryngology.  729  Second  Street. 
KMILE  BLOCH,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

7209  St.  Charles  Avenue. 
II>YS  MIMS  GAGE,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
ALBERT  BALDWIN  PITKIN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

632  Esplanade  Avenue. 
ANDREW  DOMINIC  MOULEDOUS,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  As- 
sistant in  Surgery.  1102  Lowerline  Street. 
MARCY  JOSEPH  LYONS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

1626  Carrollton  Avenue. 
RANGIER   BURT   EHLINGER,   B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,    Demonstrator  in 

Pathology.  1424  Esplanade  Avenue. 

JOSEPH   RIGNEY  D'AUNOY,    B.  Sc.,    M.    D.,   Demonstrator  in 

Pathology.  1935  Ursuline  Avenue. 

SAMUEL  FLETCHER  ELDER,  B.  A.,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

1537  Calhoun  Street. 
ARTHUR  VIDRINE,  A.  B.,  Student  Assistant  in  Physiology  and 

Pharmacology,  191 1  Milan  Street. 

JOSEPH  SICOMO,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

2532  Dante  Street 
JOHN  MARTIN  DANNEKER,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

15 18  Poland  Avenue 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

This  department  was  founded  in  1884,  as  the  Xedical  Col- 
lege of  Itouisiana;  in  1847  it  became  the  Xedical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  around  which  the  Colleges  of 
Law  and  of  Arts  and  Sciences  developed,  until  in  1884,  the 
University  of  Louisiana  became  the  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  the  oldest  Xedical  College  in  the  Southwest 
and  has  the  greatest  number  of  Alumni.  To  June,  1010,  thert 
have  been  graduated  4086  in  Xedicine. 


GENERAL  STATEKENT 
Beginning  with  the  session  1018-14,  the  name  of  The  Tulane 
Medical  Department  was  changed  to  THE  TULAKE  COLLBGB 
OF  MEDICINE,  which  embraces  the  School  of  Medicine,  The 
School  of  Pharmacy,  The  Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  and 
The  School  of  Dentistry. 
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The  Eigrhty-Sixth  Annual  Session  Opens  MONDAY,  SBP- 
TSKBBB  29,  1919. 

Students  of  the  first  two  years  are  taught  on  the  University 
Campus.  Diuing  the  last  two  years  the  courses  are  given  in  the 
Hntchinson  Memorial  on  Canal  Street,  near  the  business  center,  and 
at  the  various  institutions  with  which  the  Tulane  Medical  School 
is   associated,  viz.,  the  Charity  Hospital,  the  Touro  Infirmary,  etc. 


BIOHABDSON  MEMOBIAL 

and 
BIOHABDSON  OHBMI8TBT  BTTIIiDINO 
The  Richardson  Memorial  Building  on  the  Tulane  Campus 
provides  the  laboratories  and  equipment  for  all  the  teaching  of  the 
first  two  years,  excepting  for  Chemistry,  which  is  taught  in  the 
extensive  laboratories  of  the  Richardson  Chemistry  Building,  also 
located  on  the  Tulane  Campus.  The  facilities  afforded  for  the  thorough 
instruction  of  students  in  their  first  two  years  in  medicine  are  fully 
in  accord  with  the  highest  demands  of  modem  medical  education. 


HTJTCHIN80N  MEMOBIAL 

The  Josephine  Hutchinson  Memorial  Building  on  Canal  Street, 
with  its  numerous  laboratories  and  lecture  halls  provides  every  facili- 
ty for  the  teaching  of  the  last  two  years.  This  building  is  located 
within  two  blocks  of  the  Charity  Hospital  where  most  of  the  clinical 
instruction  is  conducted. 

DOBMITOBIBS  FOB  MBDIOAIi  STUDENTS 

Dormitories  have  been  provided  in  the  first  two  years,  for  a  limited 
number  of  medical  students  who  will  have  the  surroundings  of  a 
residential  neighborhood  and,  besides,  the  contact  with  the  students 
of  the  undergraduate  colleges,  thus  broadening  their  education  and 
college  spirit. 

T.rR-R.A'R.Tiaft 

The  library  of  the  Medical  Department  is  conveniently  arranged 
for  reference,  in  the  Hutchinson  Memorial,  with  about  10,230  valuable 
books  and  about  4,850  pamphlets,  as  well  as  an  excellent  file  of  the 
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current  medical  journals.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to 
this  valuable  adjunct  of  medical  education.  Additional  special  Hbcaiy 
facilities  are  arranged  in  each  of  the  laboratory  divisions. 


CHASITT  HOSPITAIi 

The  use  of  the  wards  of  the  great  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orkms, 
with  over  iioo  beds,  annually  occupied  by  from  nine  to  ten  thousand 
patients,  and  the  use  of  two  clinical  buildings,  with  about  30,000 
outdoor  patients  annually,  have  been  given  by  the  Legislature  ti 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  The  Tulane  Univcrsilj 
of  Louisiana,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  its  students,  not  only  in 
all  the  divisions  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  also  in  obstetrics  aid 
gynecology,  as  well  as  in  pathology.  Medical  students  are  given 
access  to  the  Charity  Hospital  free,  and  enjoy  far  better  opportu- 
nities for  the  study  of  diseases  therein  than  are  usually  possible  ia 
the  hospitals  of  other  cities.  For  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  Soutii 
and  also  of  exotic  types  of  conditions  of  tropical  origin  there  is 
no  field  comparable  to  the  wards  of  this  hospital.  Between  the 
Josephine  Hutchinson  Memorial  Building  of  the  Collie  of  Medidnc 
and  the  Charity  Hospital  there  are  only  two  squares,  which  distance 
is  readily  walked  in  three  minutes. 

OUT  CLINICS 

The  clinical  buildings  for  outdoor  patients  are  subdivided  into 
different  services,  namely:  for  medical  cases,  for  nervous  diseases, 
for  surgical  cases;  for  genito-urinary  and  venereal  diseases;  for  skin 
diseases;  for  diseases  of  the  eye;  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  far 
cases  of  dentistry.  In  addition  to  these  services  there  is  a  surgical 
service  for  boys,  an  obstetrical  and  a  gynecological  service,  and  a  ped- 
iatric service.  There  is  also  a  Pasteur  Clinic  for  all  races,  ages,  and 
sexes. 

MII^IilKEN  MBHOBIAL 

The  advantages  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  as  one  of  the  greateat 
schools  in  the  world  for  practical  instruction,  were  further  increased 
in  1899  by  the  addition  of  the  Milliken  Memorial,  a  model  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred  sick  children. 

THB  DBIiOADO  MEHOBIAX 

The  Delgado  Memorial  was  completed  and  formally  dedicated  at  the 
Charity  Hospital  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  December  19th,  1908, 
and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  April  19th,  1909. 
This  beautiful  building  was  '  'erected  in  loving  memory  of  Samuel  and 
Virginia  Delgado,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  of  both  sexes  who 
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may  be  benefited  by  the  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery.*'  The  Memorial 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
^prith  tlie  entrance  facing  on  Tulane  Avenue.  It  is  a  five  story  build- 
ing, strictly  fire-proof.  It  was  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  two 
Hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  honor  of  naming  the  two  chief  operating  rooms  the  "Ernest  S. 
I^e-wis'*  and  the  "Rudolph  Matas*'  operating  rooms  was  conferred  by 
Mr.  Delgado  on  these  two  members  of  the  Tulane  Faculty,  with  the 
concurrence  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Hos- 
pital, not  only  as  an  expression  of  his  personal  friendship  for  these  gen- 
tlemen, but  of  his  appreciation  of  their  long  service  as  visiting  surgeons 
and  teachers  at  the  Charity  Hospital. 

The  greatest  significance  is  attached  to  Mr.  Delgado*s  generous 
donation  from  the  point  of  view  of  medical  education  and  progress, 
and  he  has  specifically  stated  that  the  operative  material  of  the 
Memorial  shall  always  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  of  Surgery  and  Gynecology  in  Tulane,  and  for  these 
departments  the  building  was  erected  and  arranged. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Isaac  Delgado,  on  January  4,  1912,  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  f  100,000  was  left  in  trust  with  the  provision  that  the  in- 
come should  be  administered  in  carrying  out  the  original  wishes  of 
the  testator  when  the  Memorial  was  erected.  That  this  might  be 
done  in  the  further  interest  of  the  School  of  Medicine  the  trustees 
named  were  Professors  Matas  and  Lewis  and  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  their  successors. 


ClilNICAL  IN8TBUCTI0N 

The  professors  and  clinical  instructors  are  attending  physicians  or 
surgeons  of  the  various  hospitals  and  visit  their  wards  and  clinics 
daily,  accompanied  by  the  students,  who  are  thus  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  sick  and  wounded  and  are  taught  practically, 
including  all  modem  methods  of  clinical,  microscopical  and  labora- 
tory diagnosis,  and  surgical  procedure  and  technic.  Surgical  opera- 
tions are  performed  and  lectures  delivered  upon  selected  cases  in 
the  amphitheaters  of  the  hospital. 

Special  clinical  instruction  is  given  to  all  students  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  who  are  for  this  purpose  divided  into  sections  and 
assigned  to  the  professors  and  clinical  instructors  in  charge  of  wards 
and  outdoor  clinics  of  the  hospitals.  The  classes  thus  formed  inter- 
change courses  so  that  all  students  enjoy  equal  advantages.     Compe- 
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tent  assistants  aid  the  clinical  teachers  in  developing  this  sjsts 
of  instruction. 

Lectures  on  all  branches  where  demonstrations  of  cases  ire  pnc- 
ticable  and  of  service,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Hospital  amphitfaolai 
viaily. 

Sections  of  the  classes  are  taught  gross  and  special  pathology  by 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  autopsy  rooms  of  the  Pathologicil  De- 
partment of  the  Hospital  and  m  the  special  laboratories  of  the  Hntdi- 
inson  Memorial. 


HOSFITAL  INTEBNS 


OHABITT  HOSPITAIi 

The  administrators  of  the  Charity  Hospital  select  annually,  ten  to 
twenty  resident  interns  from  the  more  meritorious  members  oj  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Tulane  School  of  Medicine  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dean.  These  interns  are  entitled  to  board  and 
lodging  in  the  institution  free  of  charge  and  enjoy  many  privileges 
and  opportunities  incident  to  a  two  years*  incumbency. 

TOT7BO  nSTFIBMABT 

Eight  or  more  interns,  who  must  also  be  graduates,  are  selected  an- 
nually by  the  Administrators  of  the  Touro  Infirmary,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

This  institution  is  representative  of  the  highest  type  of  hospital 
detail  and  equipment  in  all  of  its  departments.  It  is  non-sectarian 
in  its  charity,  though  the  administration  is  directed  by  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Jewish  community.  The  visiting  staff  is  derived 
from  the  best  available  men  in  all  branches,  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  Tulane  is  well  represented. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  and  of  the  medical  staff,  smgi- 
cal  operations  and  other  clinics  at  Touro  Infirmary  are  witnessed  by 
groups  of  men  from  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  regularly  as- 
signed to  the  professors  and  instructors  in  various  clinical  branches. 

While  this  institution  provides  for  the  care  of  jMivate  patients,  its 
charity  wards  and  extensive  clinics  care  for  thousands  of  casef 
annually. 

BXTEBN  SEBVICE 

During  the  summer  months  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted their  third  year  and  who  have  registered  f<M-  the  next  session 
may  receive  appointments  as  externs  at  the  Charity  Hospital  and  tt 
the  Touro  Infirmary  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty. 
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OTHBB  HOSPITAI«S  AVAHjABLB 

A  number  of  other  Hospitals  in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Xezas  and  other  States,  offer  excellent  experience,  appointments  lo 
'wrliicb  are  obtained  by  meritorious  students  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  the  Tulane  School  of  Medicine. 

A  number  of  Tulane  graduates  avail  themselves  of  the  ship  ser- 
vices out  of  New  Orleans,  which  are  available  during  the  summer 
months. 


BEaXJIBEMEKTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

(See  page  45) 
TRTomen  are  admitted  to  all  classes  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  are  as  follows: 

ADMISSION  TO  FBBSHMAN  CLASS 

1.  Certiflcate  of  Graduation  from  an  acceptable  High  School 
with  four  years  of  study  and  fifteen  units,  three  of  which  must  be 
in  English,  two  and  a  half  in  Mathematics,  two  in  LAtin, 
G^reek,  French,  Spanish  or  German;  one  in  History;  the  remain- 
der (six  and  a  half  units)  in  acceptable  credits  may  be  elected  among 
the  following: 


1.  English  Composition  2 

2.  English  Literature  i  or  2 

3.  Elementary  Algebra  i  >i  or  2 
4*  Plane  Geometry  i 

5.  Solid  Geometry  % 

6.  Trigonometry  % 

7.  Latm  2, 3  or  4 
Greek  2  or  3 
French  2  or  3 
Spanish  2 
German  2  or  3 
Ancient  History  i 
Med.  and  Mod.  Hist,  i 
English  History  i 
American  History  i 


8. 

9 

10. 

12. 
13 
14 
15 


16.  Physics 

17.  Chemistry 

18.  Biology  (Bot.  and  Zool.) 

19.  Botany 

20.  Zoology 

21.  Physiology 

22.  Physiography 

23.  Freehand  Drawing 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Wood-working 
Foundry  Work. 
Forge  Work 
Machine  Tool  Practice 
Comparative  Anatomy 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Pharmacy 


No  science  credits  in  the  high  schools  will  be  allowed  without 
clear  statement  of  laboratory  periods. 

2.  Certificate  showing  credits  for  two  years  of  acceptable 
college  work  of  not  less  than  60  semester  hours,  which 
must  include  one  year  of  Biology,  one  year  of  Physics,  one  year 
of  General  Chemistry,  and  one-half  year  of  Organic  Chemistry;  one 
year  of  English,  and  one  year  of  a  modem  foreign  language. 
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(Por  the  Session  of  1919-1920,  Organic  Chemistry  may  be  earned  as 
a  condition.) 

A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  sixteen  weeks'  work  conaa- 
ing  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to  be  not 
less  than  fifty  minutes  net,  at  least  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  to 
be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 


To  meet  these  requirements.  The  Tulane  University  of 
Itouisiana  offers,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  graduates 
of  acceptable  high  schools — 

Pre-Medical  Course  Not  Leading  to  B.  8.  Degree 

FIRST  YEAR 

English  I.    Rhetoric,  Composition,  Literature 3 

Latin  I,*   Greek  i,*   French  i,  or  Spanish  i 3 

Chemistry  i.  General 5 

Zoology  i;  Botany  i,** 5 

Drawing  i.  Freehand i 

Elective 3 

Physical  Training i 

21 

SECOND  YEAR 

French  2  or  Spanish  2 3 

Physics  I.   Experimental 5 

Zoology  2.    (General  Embryology)    First  term  1 
Chemistry  5.   (Organic)   Second  term 

Psychology  or  History 3 

Elective 3 

19 
This  course  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  intending 
student  of  medicine  who  may  enter  the  Freshman  class  in  two  years, 
upon  completing  the  subjects  as  outlined. 


'1 ^ 


COMBINED  COUBSE  FOB  THE  B.  S.  AND  M.  D.  DEOBEE8 

A  Combined  Course  is  also  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  through  which  a  student,  after  two  years  of  college  work 
and  two  years  in  the  regular  medical  course,  may  obtain  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree,  and,  after  two  years  more  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  may  be  received. 
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To  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  candidate  must 
liave  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the 
Xvilane  University  of  Louisiana  and  must  have  completed  at  least  fif- 
teen hours,  of  those  required  for  the  degree,  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Pre-Medlcal  Course  Leading  to  B.  S.  Degree 

is^RST  YEAR  HOURS 

Hnglish  I.  Rhetoric,  Composition,  Literature 3 

X^atin  I,*  Greek  i,*  French  i,   or  Spanish  i 3 

Mathematics  2,   3.  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry 3 

Chexnistry  i .  General 5 

Zoology  I ;  Botany  i** 5 

Drawing  i.  Freehand i 

Physical  Training i 

21 

SECOND    YEAR 

Hnglish  2.     English  Literature 3 

French  2^or  Spanish  2 3 

Physics  I.  Experimental / 5 

Zoology  2.    (General  Embryology)    First  term  1 

Chemistry  5.     (Organic)  Second  term  f  "  *  *  .* 

Psychology  or  History.' 3 

19 
♦Latin  i,  or  Greek  i,  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  two 
years  of  a  modem  language  in  the  high  school. 

♦•The  course  in  Biology  must  include  at  least  one-half  year  of  Bot- 
any and  one-half  year  of  Zoology. 


BEGISTBATION  FOB  PBE-MEDICAL  C0T7BSES 

As  these  pre- medical  courses  are  offered  to  students  preparing  to 
study  medicine  and  as  the  arrangement  of  studies  and  classes  will  be 
made  to  that  end,  all  students  applying  for  these  courses  are  required 
to  raster  for  the  same  with  the  Dean  of  the  Tulane  School  of  Medi- 
cine. All  inquiry  concerning  such  courses  and  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  such  should  be  directed  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 


BEaXTIBEMENTS  FOB  ADVANCED  GBADES 

Official  evidence  showing  that  the  holder  has  attended  one  full 
medical  course  in  any  regular,  recognized  medical  college,  is  essential 
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to  tiiatriculating  for  a  second  year  cotnse;  and  every  •tudcit, 
prior  to  matriculating  for  a  third  or  fourth  year  cooxse,  shall  be 
required  to  show  by  similar  evidence  that  he  has  preriooslj  takei 
two  or  three  annual  courses  in  medicine.  To  be  credited  with  a  fdl 
course,  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  session  must  have  been  attended. 

Students  from,  other  colleges  entering  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  year  will  be  required  to  present  evidences  of  preliminsiy 
education,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  at  this  school. 

Students  firom  other  colleges,  who  may  enter  any  year  of  this 
school,  will  be  required  to  present  a  dear  statement  of  pasi 
ing  credits  on  all  subjects  of  years  prior  to  the  year  in  irhiek 
admission  is  sought  and  such  credits  most  cover  the  sutjecti 
and  courses  as  given  at  Tulane  and  as  outlined  in  the  synopsis 
and  tables  given  below. 

Honorable  dismissal  from  school  of  previous  attendance  is 
required. 

Students  from  Class  B  Colleges  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
entrance  requirements  and  to  pass  examinations  on  all  branches 
covered  in  the  Tulane  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years.  Vol 
more  than  two  year's  credit  will  be  allowed  students  from  Class 
B  Schools. 


SYNOPSIS— STX7DIES  AND  EXAMTNATION8 

The  full  course  of  I<ectures  and  all  I<aboratory  Courses  will 
begin  Wednesday,  October  1,  10 10. 

(a) — Chemistry,  anatomy;  chemistry,  hist- 
Pirst  Year  (Freshman)  ^^^^^  embryology,  organology,  osteology, 
minor  surgery,  practical  anatomy  (dissecting),  in  their  lalx^atorics; 
physical  training. 

(b)  Examinations  will  be  required  during  or  at  the  cloee  of  the 
first  year  on  branches  taught  in  this  year,  embraced  by  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry  and  anatomy.  Records  of  satisfactory  attend- 
ance and  knowledge  in  the  laboratories  of  chemistry,  of  histology, 
embryology  and  organology,  of  practical  anatomy,  and  of  physical 
training  will  also  be  required. 

^  (a) — Anatomy,  phjrsiology,  materia  med- 
Second  Year  (Sophomore)  j^  ^^  phannacology  with  their  tabor- 
atones  ;  physical  diagnosis,  and  minor  surgery,  in  their  laboratories; 
neurology,  topographical  anatomy,  physiology,  pharmacology,  path- 
ology and  bacteriology,  in  their  laboratories. 
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(^)  Bzmminatiotis  will  be  required  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
second  year  on  the  branchefi  taught  in  this  year,  embraced  in 
tlie  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  of  materia  medica  and 
pharmacology,  physical  diagnosis,  pathology  and  bacteriology  and  of 
miiior  surgery.  Records  of  satisfactory  knowledge  and  attendance 
in  tbe  laboratories  of  anatomy,  of  mincM'  surgery,  of  physiology,  of 
pliarmacology,  and  of  pathology  and  bacteriology,  will  also  be  re- 
qxiired. 

,^  /T     •    \    ^^^ — Theory   and  principles  of  medicine,    of 

ear  (Junior)  g^jj^g^^y^  ^j  obstetrics  and  gynecology  (includ- 
ing obstetrical  manipulations  in  normal  labor),  and  clinical  instruction 
in  those  branches,  gross  pathological  anatomy,  physical  diagnosis; 
therapeutics;  clinical  medicine,  hygiene,  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  the 
nervous  system;  psychiatry,  diseases  of  the  skin,  genito-urinary  and 
venereal  diseases,  diseases  of  children;  hygiene,  pathology  and  clin- 
ical medicine  in  these  laboratories. 

{b)  Examinations  will  be  required  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year  on  the  branches  taught  in  this  year  and  embraced  by  the 
departments  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  of  therapeutics,  of  surgery, 
of  obstetrics,  of  diseases  of  children,  and  of  pathological  anatomy, 
clinical  medicine,  hygiene,  physical  diagnosis,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  of  the  nervous  system,  psychiatry,  genito-urinary 
and  venereal  diseases.  Records  of  satisfactory  attendance  and 
knowledge  from  the  laboratories  of  hygiene,  pathology  and  of  clinical 
medicine  will  be  also  required. 

TP  i^u  v  /c^  •  ^  (^) — ^The  practice  of  medicine,  of  surgery. 
Fourth  Year  (Senior)  ^^  obstetrics  and  gynecology  (including 
obstetrical  manipulations),  of  therapeutics,  and  clinical  instruction  in 
those  branches,  psychiatry,  diseases  of  the  nervous  S3rstem,  of  child- 
ren, of  the  skin,  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  orthopedics, 
medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology;  pathology,  clinical  medicine, 
tropical  and  preventive  medicine,  and  operative  surgery  in  these 
laboratories. 

(b)  Examinations  will  be  required  during  or  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year,  on  the  branches  taught  in  this  year,  embraced  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  practice  of  medicine,  of  therapeutics,  of  tropical  and 
preventive  medicine,  of  surgery,  of  obstetrics,  of  pathology,  of 
gynecology,  of  the  diseases  of  children,  of  psychiatry,  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  nose,  and 
throat,  of  orthopedics  and  of  medical  jurisprudence.  A  record  of 
satisfactory  attendance  and  knowledge  from  the  laboratories  of  clinical 
and  tropical  medicine,pathology  and  of  operative  surgery  will  also 
be  required. 
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Physical  Training:  Maie  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine  mmsi 
satisfy  the  scheduled  hours  in  physical  training,  and  obtain  a  passing 
grade  from  the  physical  director,  showing  credit  for  one  year's  work 
in  the  Freshman  class.  Students  offering  esUMished  credits  from 
other  institutions  may  be  excused  if  such  credits  satisfy  the  refrntn- 
ments  of  this  institution,  but  such  credits  will  not  exempt  them  from 
payment  of  the  required  fee. 

TABLB  OF  STTBJEOTS  BACH  TBAB 

First  Year  Second  Year 


Anatomy 

Gross  Anatomy ) 

Osteolot[y  j 

Embryology 

Histology 

Organology 
Chemistry  {Physiological) 

Didactic 

Laboratory 

Physical  Training^ 

Third  Year 

Clinical  Surgery  {Minor) 

Diseases  of  Children 

Diseases  of  Eye 

Diseases  of  Nervous  System 

Diseases  of  Skin 

Gtonito-TTrinary  and  Venereal 
Diseases 

Gynecology 

Hygiene  and  Preventive 
Medicine 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine 

Medicine 

Obstetrics 

Pathology 

Physical  Diagnosis 

Psychiatry 

Surgery 

Therapeutics 


Anatomy 

Neurology 

Topographical  Anatomy 
Bacteriology 
Minor  Surgery 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Physical  Diagnoeis 
Physiology 

Fourth  Year 
Diseases  of  Children 
Diseases  of  Sar,  Nose  and 

Throat 
Diseases  of  Eye 
Diseases  of  Nervous  Ssrstem 
Diseases  of  Skin 
Gynecology 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine 
Medical   Jurisprudence  and 

Toxicology 
Medicine 

{in eluding  Physical  Diag- 
nosis, Internal  Medicine, 
and  Tropical  Medicine,) 

Obstetrics 

Operative  Surgery 

Orthopedics 

Pathology 

Psychiatry 

Surgery 

Therapeutics 
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BBMOVAIi  OF  CONDITIONS 
Students  of  the  first  three  years  who  have  attended  any  session  and 
failed  to  pass  satisfactorily  the  examinations  required  for  that  session, 
and  students  from  other  colleges  who  may  be  conditioned  at  entrance, 
may  stand  the  examinations  for  the  removal  of  such  conditions,  at 
the  Pall  examinations  held  for  that  purpose. 

Any  student  failing  on  two  subjects  in  the  Freshnian  year 
aliall  "be  required  to  repeat  the  year.  Any  student  with  one 
failed,  subject  may  remove  that  subject  at  the  fall  examination  for 
conditioned  students  or  may  carry  one  condition  into  the  Sopho- 
more year,  with  the  understanding  that  said  condition  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  following. 

Any  student  failing  on  three  subjecta  in  the  Sophomore  year 
ai^all  "be  required  to  repeat  the  year.  Any  student  with  two 
failed  subjects  may  remove  these  at  the  fall  examination  for  condi- 
tioned students.  If  only  one  subject  is  removed  the  student  may  ad- 
vance to  the  Junior  year,  with  the  understanding  that  the  remaining 
condition  must  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  In  the 
event  that  neither  of  the  two  conditions  are  retnoved^  the  student 
cannot  advance  to  the  Junior  year. 

AX.I.  SXJBJBOTS  OF  FBEVIOXJS  7BABS  MUST  HAVE  BEEN 
PASSED,  BBFOBE  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SENIOB  TEAB  IS 
AXIX>WED. 

Any  studenty  whOy  during  his  courses  in  this  college^  convicts  him- 
self of  defective  general  education  y  shall  be  required  to  remove  this 
disability  before  he  is  graduated. 


aTTAUTICATION  COMMITTEES 

A  committee  from  the  Faculty  of  the  first  two  years  regularly  re- 
views the  work  of  all  those  students  who  are  deficient,  in  order  that 
the  Faculty  may  pass  upon  their  fitness  to  advance  or  to  remain  in 
the  school.  A  like  committee  from  the  Faculty  of  the  last  two  years 
follows  a  similar  plan  for  the  students  in  the  upper  classes. 
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aCHEDXTLE  OF  COHDITIOK  WXAMTNATIOH8 
FAIili  OF  1919 


9-1 1  A.  M. 

1-3  P.  M. 

September 

Thursday 

11  Skin  Diseases 

Psychiatry;    Dis.  of  Nervous 
System. 

Friday 

12  Medicine; 

Therapeutics 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Saturday 

18  Surgery 

Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Dis. 

Monday 

15  Hygiene. 

Clinical  Surgery,  Diseases  of  Chil- 

Embryology 

dren. 

Tuesday 

16  Clinical  Medicine 
Topographical 
Anatomy 

.   Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Wednesday  17  Gross  Anatomy 

Histology 

(parts) 

Thursday 

18  Organology 

Physiology. 

Friday 

19  Chemistry 

Minor  Surgery. 

Saturday 

20  Physical  Diagnosis.  Mat.  Medica  and  PhanDacol<^. 

Monday 

22  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Gross  Anatomy  (entire  body). 

Neurology 
NOTICE— For  condition  examinationB  on  any  subject  at  any 
other  time  than  as  above  scheduled,  a  chargpe  of  $10  will  be 
made  for  each  examination.    This  charge  must  be  paid  by  each 
student  in  advance  of  each  examination. 


817MMSB  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINB 

For  several  years  the  Tulane  School  of  Medicine  has  provided 
instruction  for  students  of  this  department,  for  intending  students 
from  other  colleges  and  for  graduates  in  medicine. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  this  school  relates  to  the 
subjects  and  courses  covered  in  the  regular  curriculum,  and  is  intended 
for  purposes  of  review,  the  Summer  School  has  always  offered  advanced 
work,  including  research,  for  students  and  physicians  desiring  such. 

All  students  in  the  Summer  School  are  required  to  register  at  the 
office  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  Hutchinson  Memorial,  No. 
1551  Canal  Street 

The  registration  fee  for  each  student  is  $5,  and  the  fees  for  individosl 
courses  vary.  The  registration  fee  will  entitle  each  matriculant  to  visit 
the  Charity  Hospital  and  the  Touro  Infirmary,  and  will  also  x^liiter 
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the  student,  if  otherwise  qualified,  for  the  next  regular  college 
term.  Due  notice  is  required,  stating  the  intention  of  the 
student  to  take  advantage  of  this  double  r^^tration  for  one  fee.  No 
student  will  be  so  registered  for  the  regular  term  without  such 
notice  9  and  such  registration  will  become  effective  only  upon 
the  personal  presentation  of  the  registration  card  of  the  Sum- 
mer Scliool  within  the  first  week  of  the  opening  of  the  regular 

The  fees  and  detailed  information  for  individual  courses  of  the  sum- 
mer school  are  printed  in  the  regular  Announcement  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Medicine  (sent  on  request). 

While  the  summer  courses  offered  in  this  school  are  intended  for 
review  and  advanced  work,  credit  will  be  given  wherever  the  work  in 
any  one  department  may  justify  it,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  instruction  is  given. 

Students  from  other  schools  with  entrance  conditions  and  condi- 
tioned students  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Tulane  may  satisfy 
their  conditions  by  courses  in  the  Summer  School  covering  deficien- 
cies, and  may  be  examined  for  such  conditions  by  the  heads 
of  departments,  who  may  pass  upon  the  same  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
summer  courses.  Grades  obtained  in  such  examinations  will  be  duly 
credited. 

The  Summer  School  begins  annually  the  first  Monday  after 
Commencement. 


BSaXJIBEMEKl^  FOB  GBADTTATION 

Every  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  of  good  moral  character, 
which  includes  good  conduct  while  a  student  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara,  and  must  have 
complied  with  all  the  educational  requirements. 

He  must  have  attended,  in  a  regular  and  reputable  medical  col- 
lege at  least  80  per  cent,  of  each  of  four  full  year  courses,  of 
not  less  than  thirty- two  weeks  each  in  four  separate  years;  and  the 
last  of  these  courses  must  have  been  in  this  institution. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  have  taken  ( i )  the  required  courses 
in  all  subjects;  (2)  the  required  courses  of  practical  anatomy,  includ- 
ing the  various  laboratories;  (3)  the  required  course  in  physiological 
chemistry;  (4)  prescribed  laboratory  courses  of  histology,  organology, 
physiology  and  of  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  clinical  medicine  and 
of  hygiene  and  tropical  medicine;  (5)  one  course  in  the  laboratory  of 
pharmacology;  and  (6)  one  course  in  a  laboratory  of  operative  sur- 
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gery.  They  must  submit  evidence  of  satisfact(»y  attendance  and 
knowledge  of  all  these  laboratory  courses. 

Bach  student  is  required  to  witness  at  least  ten  cases  off 
labor  before  g^raduation. 

Every  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  paid  all  coll^;e  dues, 
including  the  graduation  fee,  and  must  pass  satisfactory  exami- 
nations before  the  members  of  the  faculty  on  all  branches  scheduled 
in  the  years  of  his  attendance. 

A  candidate  for  graduation,  who  fails  to  pass  satisfactory 
final  examinations  after  two  annual  trials,  will  not  be  ex- 
amined again.  Kejected  candidates  are  required  to  repeat  th» 
entire  foxirth  year. 


ATTENDANCE  ON  HOIE  THAN  FOim  ANNUAL  COUKSES 
Students  who  have  attended  and  pidd  for  all  of  the  four  required 
courses,  the  last  of  which  was  in  this  institution,  are  thereafter  entitled 
to  attend  the  lectures  and  the  clinies  upon  payment  of  matriculatioo 
and  laboratory  fees. 


TABLB  OF  FEES— SE8SI0N  1919-1920 

! 

1 

II 

1 

'-*-• 

^ 

1 

a 

1 
1 

^ 

Pre-medioal  Tears— each 

$5 

$5 

,ro 

$IO 

$150 

$l8o 

Begular  Course: 

First  Year 

Second  Tear 

$5 
5 
5 
5 

|20 

$5 

5 
5 
5 

$20 

$IO 
lO 

5 
5 

$10 

15 
10 
10 

$170 
165 
180 
180 

too 

|200 

200 

Third  Year 

205 

Fourth  year 

2A5 

$30 

145 

I695 

$30 

$840 

Considering  the  exceptional  advantages  for  practical  instruction  in 
hospital  and  laboratories  and  the  constant  care  and  labor  bestowed, 
the  charges  are  as  low  as  are  compatible  with  the  superior  advantages 
given. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  increase  the  above  fees  for 
any  year  of  the  four-year  course  after  the  session  of  1919-20. 
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JLU  fees  are  payable  on  admisaion  except  the  graduation  fee 
of  $30,  which  is  not  accepted  earlier  than  January  i ,  nor  later  than 
March  31.  Ten  dollars  of  this  fee  will  be  retained  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  graduation  who  may  fail  to  be  graduated,  or  who  may 
'withdraw  their  applications  after  the  final  examinations. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students,  the  payment  of  the  tui- 
tion  fee  may  be  made  in  two  instahnents,  one-half  at  entrance 
and  one-half  February  1 .  For  such  accommodation  a  delinquent 
fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  added  to  the  second  payment.  Other  fees,  as 
stated  above,  are  payable  on  admission. 

]CATBIOXn:«ATION  FBB 
Every  person,  whether  student  or  graduate,   admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  this  institution,  must  pay  a  matriculation  or  registration  fee 
of    $5  for  every  session  or  part  of  session  he  may  attend;  and  he  will 
not  be  entitled  to  admission  to  any  classes  or  clinics  until  r^^tered. 

GTMl^ASITTM-ATHIiBTIO  FEB 

A  gymnasium-athletic  fee  of  $10  in  the  Pre-medical,  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  and  $5  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  will  be 
charged  all  male  students  for  the  services  of  physical  director,  use  of 
athletic  facilities  and  privileges,  for  required  gymnasium  courses,  etc. 
Students  excused  from  Physical  Training,  through  prior  credit  or  for 
other  reasons,  shall  not  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  gym- 
nasium-athletic fee. 

INFIBMAB7FBS 

An  infirmary  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  each  session,  which  will 
cover  all  hospital  care  in  the  College  Infirmcuy  and  will  provide  for 
reasonable  hospital  expenses  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness,  under  the 
rules  of  the  infirmary  committee.  This  fee  applies  to  all  non-resident 
students  and  to  such  resident  students  as  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  by  payment  of  the  fee  at  time  of  registration. 

KIOBOSOOFB 
Each  student  entering  the  Medical  School  shall  be  required 
to  have  his  own  microscope. 

BREAKAGE  FEES 

A  breakage  fee  must  be  deposited  for  each  course  in  tiie  labo- 
ratories of  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiol<^y,  pharmacology,  pathology 
and  bacteriology,  hygiene  and  clinical  medicine,  to  reimburse  for 
breakage  and  needless  injuries  to  college  property.  Any  unused  part 
of  such  fee  will  be  refunded  if  proper  demand  is  made  at  the  end 
of  each  session,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 
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1  FOB  ORABXr ATBS 

Gradtmtes  of  this  College  who  have  paid  for  all  of  the  leqaircd 
four  courses,  the  last  of  which  was  in  this  institntion,  are  tfaeteaftcr 
entitled  to  attend  the  lectnres  and  the  clinics  without  chai^  for  the 
professors*  fees,  but  they  will  be  charged  the  matriculation  fee  and 
the  fees  for  all  laboratory  courses  they  may  attend. 

The  fees  for  regular  laboratory  courses  taken  apart  from  regnlv 
courses  are  uniformly  fixed  at  $25.  Special  laboratory  courses^  ccpen- 
mental  or  research,  may  be  arranged,  for  which  special  rates  will  be 
charged. 

Students  who  do  not  attend  full  courses,  but  only  partial  oi 
special  courses,  must  pay  for  the  tickets  of  the  professors  whom  tb^ 
may  attend,  $2$  each. 

Graduates  of  other  recognized  medical  collies,  who  are  not 
candidates  for  the  M.  D.  degree  of  this  collie,  must  pay,  in  order  to 
attend  all  lectures  and  the  hospital  during  a  first  session,  the  annual 
matriculation  fee,  (5,  and  an  additional  tuition  fee  of  $100.  For  each 
r^ular  laboratory  course  taken  the  additional  fee  of  (25  will  be 
charged.  For  any  subsequent  session  the  $100  fee  is  not  charged.  If 
candidates  for  the  M.  D.  d^;ree,  such  student  physicians  must  pay  the 
regular  fees. 

BBFXTNB  OF  FBXS 

Students  who  may  withdraw  for  satisfactory  reasons  during  the 
session  and  before  March  15,  will  be  refunded  the  unused  balance  of 
the  fees  for  the  session.  Prompt  Tvritten  notice  at  lime  of  witkdraveal 
is  required  to  make  this  ejfective.  No  refund  will  be  made  after 
Mardi  15. 


OTHER  ANKOUKCSMEKTS 
State  Board  Examinations.  The  Louisiana  State  Board  has  as- 
nounced  that  all  students  of  Claas  A  colleges,  completing  the  second, 
or  third  year,  and  being  certified  by  the  proper  authorities  as  having 
finished  the  required  courses  in  the  primary  branches  of  Anatomj, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  Board 
examinations  on  these  subjects,  and,  if  successful,  these  examinations 
will  be  credited  towards  final  licensure. 

Tulane  Graduates  are  Eli^ble  to  Fellowships  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Ix>ndon.  Official  notice  has  been  given  the  Tulane  Collie  of  Medi- 
cine that  its  medical  graduates  will  be  received  for  fellowship  exam- 
inationa. 
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GXNSRAI.  IN70BKATI0N 
Inforxnation  about  houaes  for  boarding  and  lodging  may  be  obtained 
from  tlie  Registrdf  or  Clerk.  The  price  usually  paid  by  students 
is  approximately  $30  per  month.  A  list  of  desirable  boarding  houses 
is  prepared  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session  and  may  be  con- 
sulted by  students  on  their  arrival  at  the  college. 

Students  in  the  first  two  years  who  are  non-residents  may  reside  in 
the  dormitories  on  the  Campus. 

Applications  for  dormitory  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  before  the  term  opens,  to  the  R^strar,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane 
University.  Application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  five 
dollars  to  secure  accommodation. 

On  request  to  the  Dean's  office  parents  or  guardians  will  be  furnish- 
ed with  students'  records,  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

Students  receiving  remittances  from  home  are  advised  to  obtain 
them  in  checks  on  New  Orleans  banks  or  in  Post  Office  or  Express 
money  orders. 

Correspondence  intended  for  students  of  this  department  in  the  first 
and  second  years  should  be  addressed  *' Richardson  Memorial,  Tulane 
Campus,'*  Station  20,  New  Orleans,  La.;  for  students  of  third  and 
fourth  years,  * 'Hutchinson  Memorial*',  1551  Canal  Street,  or  P.  O. 
Box  770,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine  containing  detail  informa- 
tion as  to  courses  of  study,  etc.,  address: 

Dr.  Isadore  Dyer,  Dean,  School  of  Medicine, 
The  Tulane  TTniversity  of  Louisiana, 

P.  O.  Box  770,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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CHARLES  LOUIS  CHASSAIGNAC,  M.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  U 

Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal  Diseases. 
HENRY  DICKSON  BRUNS,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases 

of  the  Eye. 
PAUL  MICHINARD,  M^  D.,   Professor  of     Obstetrics  and  Gync^ 

cology. 
GEORGE  FARRAR  PATTON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
EDMUND  DENEGRE  MARTIN,  M.  D..  Professor  of  General  awl 

Abdominal  Surgery. 
JACOB  AMBROSE  STORCK,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases 

of  the  Digestive  System. 
FELIX  ALPHONSE  LARUE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Prof essor  of  OpcratiTt 

and  Clinical  Surgery. 
HENRY  SULA  COCRAM,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecok^ 

and  Obstetrics. 
ERNEST  ALEXIS  ROBIN,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Diseases  of 

the  Eye. 
JOHN  FREDERICK  OECHSNER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedics 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children. 
SIDNEY  PHILIP  DELAUP,  B.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  of 

the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum. 
HENRY  EDWARD  MANAGE,  M.  D.,  M.  Ph.,  Professor  of  Diseasci 

of  the  Skin. 
WILLIAM  MARTIN  PERKINS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 

Surgery. 
ROBERT  CLYDE  LYNCH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Nose,  and  Throat. 
JOHN  TAYLOR  HALSEY,  M.D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Therapeutics. 
GEORGE  SAM  BEL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine. 
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CHARlrBS  CASSEDY  BASS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Medi- 
cine and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
KRKDBRICK  WILLIAM  PARHAM,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General 

and  Abdominal  Surgery. 
ALI^AK   CHOTARD    EUSTIS,   M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dietetics  and 

Nutrition. 
WIIvIvIAM    DAVID    PHILLIPS,    M.    D.,    Professor   of  Operative 

Gynecology  on  the  Cadaver. 
LrlONEL  LOUIS  CAZENAVETTE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of 

the  Nervous  System. 
A.ImIHd£e  granger,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Radiology. 
WAI^LACE  JOSEPH  DUREL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phthisiology. 
PAUL  JOSEPH  GELPI,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 

rHseases  and  Cystoscopy. 
WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
C.  JKFFERSON  MILLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Abdominal  Surgery. 
ALBERT  6mILE  FOSSIER,   A.  M.,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Medical 

Diagnosis. 
JAMES  LEON  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 
CHARLES  J.  BLOOM,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
JOHN  THOMSON  CREBBIN,  M.    D.,    Assistant  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 
RANDOLPH    LYONS,   M.    D.,    Assistant  Professor  of  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
FRANK  RAYMOND  GOMILA,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Prof essor of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynecology. 
HBNRY  DASPIT,  M.  D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System. 
JAMES  CLIFTON   COLE,   M.  D.,   Assistant  Professor  in   Clinical 

Laboratory  Diagnosis. 
ELIZABETH  BASS,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Clinical  Labora- 
tory Diagnosis. 
CARROLL  WOOLSEY  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Anesthesia. 
C.  A.  WALLBILLICH,  M.    D.,  Assistant   Professor  in   Gynecology 

and  Obstetrics. 
A.  C.  KING,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  General  and  Abdominal 

Surgery. 
JEROME  LANDRY,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Operative  Sur- 
gery. 
CHARLES  A.  BAHN,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye. 
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Surgery. 

P.  T.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gjae- 
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ito-Urinary Organs  and  Rectum. 

MUIR  BRADBURN,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  General  and  Ab- 
dominal Surgery. 

P.  P.  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Internal  Medicine. 

ROBT.  BERNHARD,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Internal  Medicine. 

E.  L.  KING,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Gynecology  on  the  Cada- 
ver. 

THOS.  B.  SELLERS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics. 

C.  H.  SHARP,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
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Surgery. 
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Nose  and  Throat. 

P.  L.  QUERENS,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Dietetics  and  Nutrition. 

P.   GRAFFAGNINO,  M.   D.,   Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology. 
O.  W.  BETHEA,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Therapeutics. 
G.  J.  DkREYNA.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Assistent  in  Diseases  of  Children. 
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AlffNOUKCEMENT 
^nx«    Thirty-third   Annual    Session    will    be^n    Monday, 
Sep^^mber  22,  1919,  to  continue  uninterruptedly  until  Sat- 
ux-cL&y,  June  5,  1920. 

THe  advance  in  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  medicine  and 
surgery  are  so  rapid  that  graduates  of  even  a  few  years  ago,  no 
matrter  how  well-educated,  who  are  more  or  less  remote  from  hospi- 
tal and  laboratory  influences,  need  to  visit  a  medical  center  in  order  to 
Iceerp  pace  with  contemporaneous  progress. 

^ew  Orleans  for  many  years  has  been  such  a  center  of  medical 
education.  A  seaport,  in  communication  with  most  parts  of  the  world, 
material  both  varied  and  abimdant  is  on  hand  in  both  medical  and 
surreal  lines.  Its  sub-tropical  location  and  its  communication  with 
tlie  tropics  ensure  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  y/TBim  climates. 

This  city  has  more  clinical  and  pathological  material  available  for 
teaching  than  any  other  city  in  proportion  and  it  is  open  to  the  Col- 
le^^e  of  Medicine  of  this  University. 

The  School  was  organized  in  i888  and  chartered  as  the  New  Orleans 
Polyclinic.  In  1892,  by  special  act  of  the  legislature,  the  State 
granted  the  Polyclinic  "free  access  at  all  times  to  the  wards  of 
tlie   Charity  Hospital'*   for  teaching  purposes. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  independent  existence  and  progress, 
the  Polyclinic  was  amalgamated  in  1906  with  the  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana  and  became  its  Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Polyclinic  has  enrolled  matriculates  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  from  Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  America, 
China,  and  South  Africa. 

The  school  has  always  commended  itself  for  the  fraternal  spirit 
which  governs  the  intercourse  between  the  faculty  and  the  physi- 
cians in  attendance. 

Clinical  methods  and  opportunities  have  gradually  improved,  and 
laboratory  methods  and  facilities  are  advanced  to  keep  in  touch  with 
current  progress. 

The  medical  and  the  surgical  course  are  very  comprehen- 
sive, while  those  interested  only  in  special  branches  have 
courses  mapped  out  for  the  profitable  employment  of  their 
time. 

Instruction  is  carried  on  at  the  Hutchinson  Memorial,  Charity 
Hospital,  Bye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  and  at  the  City 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases.  A  full  description  of  the  Charity 
Hospital  and  of  the  Hutchinson  Memorial  will  be  found  in  another 
section  of  this  Register. 
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BTB,  BAB,  HOSB,  ABD  THBOAT  H08PITAI. 

The  courses  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throil 
are  given  in  this  hospital.  The  vast  facilities  offered  in  this 
institution  add  greatly  to  the  clinical  advantages  of  the  Poljdxiuc. 
Every  opportunity  is  given  the  matriculates  of  this  school  to  utiHs 
the  material  available.  The  institution  was  established  not  aloK 
for  the  treatment  of  indigent  patients,  but  also  for  the  edncatioa 
of  practitioners  of  medicine.  The  Professors  of  Diseases  ot  the  Ejt, 
and  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,  are  the  suigeons  in 
charge  of  these  respective  departments.  The  hospital's  clinic,  lately 
erected  and  embodying  the  latest  improvements,  is  only  two  squsra 
from  the  Charity  Hospital  and  five  from  the  Hutchinson  MemoriaL 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  trustees  for  1918, 
7,908  individual  patients  were  registered,  89,960  consulta- 
tions given,  and  1,776  operations  were  performed  during  the 
year. 

This  abundant  clinical  material  is  utilized  and  the  matriculates  can 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  most  modem  and  practical  methods 
for  the  diagnosis  and  management  of  this  class  of  cases.  Accord- 
ing to  their  proficiency,  matriculates  have  cases  assigned  to  them. 

The  hospital  is  completely  equipped  with  special  apparatus,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  most  powerful  magnets  in  existence  for  the  removil 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye.  The  finest  X-ray  apparatus  has  been 
added  to  the  facilities  of  the  hospital  and  the  pathological  depart- 
ment  has  been  amplified. 

By  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  clinic  hours,  all  work  in 
the  ear,  nose,  and  throat  is  done  in  the  forenoon,  and  thai  in 
the  eye  in  the  afternoon.  Matriculates,  therefore,  may  b« 
occupied  all  day  in  these  two  branches  alone. 

There  are  four  house  surgeons  elected  annually.  Besides  enjoyinf 
exceptional  opportunity  for  study,  they  act  as  cliniccd  assistants  to 
the  professors.  Students  who  have  pursued  an  adequate  course  ifi 
the  Polyclinic  on  these  branches  have  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
complete  their  special  education  by  securing  one  of  these  positions. 

The  house  surgeons  are  given  their  boeuxi  and  lodging. 

0IT7  HOSPITAIi  FOB  MBNTAIi  DISEASBS 
This  hospital  is  not  far  from  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  cases  for  study.     All  persons'  whose  mentality  is  under 
investigation  by  the  authorities  are  sent  there  as  well  as  those  await- 
ing transfer  to  the  state  hospitals. 
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GENERAI.  INFORMATION 
BOABD  AND  liODQINa 
Board  and  Lodging  can  be  had  at  reasonable  rates,  from  about  $6  a 
<«ireek  up,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  A  list  of  desirable  boarding  houses  is  kept  on  file  by  the  Polyclinic, 
also  of  apartments  for  light  housekeeping.  Inquiry  should  be  made 
of  the  registrar. 

BBQTJIBBMBNTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

The  school  is  open  to  white  graduates  of  medicine  and  licensed 
practitioners  of  both  sexes.  They  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the 
session,  as  it  is  a  continuous  one,  and  with  equal  advantage. 

OBBTIFIOATBS 

Certificates  of  Attendance  for  not  less  than  four  weeks  will  be  issued 
following  satisfactory  work  upon  the  part  of  the  matriculate,  for 
which  no  examination  is  required  and  no  extra  charge  is  made. 

THB  OBIiBANS  PABISH  MBDIOAL  SOOIBTT 

The  members  of  Polyclinic  classes  are  privileged  guests  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society.  Meetings  of  the  Society 
are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month,  to  which 
the  Polyclinic  class  is  likewise  invited.  The  Society  is  located  only 
four  squares  from  the  Hutchinson  Memorial. 

MBDIOAL  I.IBBABIBS 

Matriculates  are  admitt^  to  the  library  of  the  Orleans  Parish 
Medical  Society,  which  possesses  over  8,000  volumes,  upon  showing 
their  Polyclinic  ticket. 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  situated  in  the  Hutchinson 
Memorial,  and  containing  about  9,000  volumes,  is  also  open  to  the 
members  of  the  Polyclinic  classes. 


AJtRANGEMENT  OF  BItANCHES 

The  Polyclinic  has  tried  to  make  the  arrangement  of  its  work  satis- 
factory to  those  interested  in  all  branches,  as  well  as  to  those  wishing 
to  specialize  in  particular  branches.  The  following  has  been  gradually 
evolved  after  experience  and  observation  of  the  wants  of  matriculates: 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

2.  Geni to- Urinary  and  Rectal  Diseases. 

3.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

4.  Practice  of  Medicine, 

5.  General  and  Abdominal  Surgery. 
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6.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. 

7.  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

8.  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

9.  Orthopedics  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children. 

10.  Surgery  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs  and  Rectum. 

1 1.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

12.  Clinical  Surgery. 

13.  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 

14.  Clinical  Therapeutics. 

15.  Internal  Medicine. 

16.  Clinical  Laboratory  Diagnosis. 

17.  Dietetics  and  Nutrition. 

18.  Operative  Gynecology  on  the  Cadaver. 

19.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

20.  Radiology. 

21.  Phthisiology. 

22.  Genito-Unnary  Diseases  and  Cystoscopy. 

23.  Pathology. 

24.  Abdominal  Surgery. 

25.  Medical  Diagnosis. 

26.  Physical  Diagnosis. 

27.  Diseases  of  Children. 

28.  Clinical  Anesthesia. 

In  the  branches  outlined  there  are  included  special  lines  of  labora- 
tory and  other  work  usually  made  extra  at  post-graduate  sdiools 
elsewhere,  so  as  to  make  the  session  as  profitable  as  possible  to  the 
ph3rsician8  for  a  reasonable  outlay  in  fees.  No  hospital  fees  ait 
charged. 

The  courses  are  planned  for  cycles  of  six  weeks,  yet,  to  fadlitate 
those  who  have  very  limited  time,  tickets  will  be  issued  for  four  weeks' 
instruction;  also  for  as  much  longer  as  may  be  desired. 


BATES 

Four  weeks $65.00 

Six  weeks 75.0a 

Three  months 100.00 

Six  months 135.00 

The  fees  are  the  same  for  any  course  offered  or  any  combina- 
nation  of  the  branches  taught,  but  are  fixed  for  a  continuoiis 
period  only. 
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Tlie  BCedical  Schedule  is  arranged  for  the  physicians  who  are  inter- 
sted.  in  only  the  medical  side  and  includes  branches  numbered  4,  6, 
r,  14,  15,  17,  19,  20,  21,  23,  25,  26  and  27. 

Tlxe  Surgical  Schedule  combines  the  general  and  special  surgical 
3ranclies,  including  those  numbered  2,  5,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  18,  22,  24, 
ind  23. 

Tkie  Special  Senses  Schedule  is  arranged  for  those  desiring  special 
courses  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throati 
brandies  i  and  13,  with  daily  opportunity  for  individual  work. 

Tlie  I«aboratory  Schedule  covers  branch  16,  together  with  any 
clinical  work  the  matriculate  may  desire  to  do,  when  not  occupied 
in  the  clinical  and  microscopical  laboratory. 

Matricxdatee  can  occupy  every  moment  of  their  stay  and 
may  be  at  work  all  day,  no  matter  which  course  they  take. 
They  iviU  be  permitted  to  do  additional  work  to  that  scheduled, 
when  sufficiently  interested.  Through  the  dean,  combination 
or  more  concentrated  courses  may  be  outlined  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  dissection  or  other  courses  in  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

For  Bulletin  containing  more  detailed  information,  and  for  all  other 
information,  address, 

Chari^BS  Chassaignac,  M.  D., 

Dean  New  Orleans  Polyclinic, 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  Tulanc  University  of  Louisiana, 
P.  O.  Box  770,  or  1661  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  Pws- 
dent  of  the  University,  1467  ArabdU  Stnd 

ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  Emeritus, 

7325  St.  Charies  Antmmt 


WALLACE  WOOD,  Jr.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Op««t2vc 

Dentistry.  1817  CarroUtan  Avenue 

RUDOLPH  MATAS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof essor  x>f  General  and  dimci! 

Surgery.  2255  Si,  Outries  Avemmi 

JOHN  TAYLOR  HALSEY,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 

Pharmacology. 
CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Pathology  and 

Bacteriology.  8  Richmond  PUce 

IRVING  HARDESTY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  EListolc^, 

iioi  Broadwar 
JOHN  SMYTH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
HERMANN  BERTRAM  GESSNER,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  Prx>fessor  of  CJin- 

ical  Oral  Surgery,  119  Aududon  Bouirmtwd 

EDWARD  BERNARD  DUCASSE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Crown  and 

Bridge  Work  and  Ceramics.  2711  Ursultne  Avenme 

EUGENE  LOUIS  FORTIER,   D.   D.   S.,    Professor   of   Prosthetic 

Dentistry.  4901  Camp  Sired 

AM^D^E  GRANGER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Radiology. 

833  St.  Claude  Sired 
WILLIAM  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Drawing.  7601  Elm  Strut 
ALFRED  ARCHINARD  LEEFE,  D.  D.   S.,    Professor  of  Dental 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  Chief 

of  Clinic.  2 13 1  Baronne  Street 

BENJAMIN  LEVI  GORE,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

46  Nertm  Place 
GEORGE  BERNARD  CROZAT,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Ana- 

tomy,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  of  Orthodontia. 

1223  Barracks  Street 
—354— 
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WILrl^IAM  LEE  HUGHES,  Irlr.B.,  Professor  of  Dental  Jurisprudence. 

2445  Esplanade  Avenue 

OSOAJl  WALTER  BETHEA,   M.   D..   Ph.  G..  F.  C.  S.,  Professor 

of  Materia  Medica.  1735  Carrollton  Avenue 

ASSOCIATE  AND  ASSISTANT  PBOFSSSOBS 

^WII^I^IAM    PRENTISS    BROWN,   M.     A.,   Associate    Professor  of 

Hn^lish.  792$  Oak  Street 

-PBI^IX  PERCY  CHILLINGWORTH,  M.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of 

Physiology  and  Pharmacology.  1310  St.  Andrew  Street 

RAIvPH  HOPKINS,  A.  B.,*M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

1524  Harmony  Street 
RAXrPH  EUGENE  SHERWOOD,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  and  Ceramics. 

7400  Pearl  Street 
JOSEPH  MARIA  THURINGER,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tology. Station  20 

DBMONSTBATOBS,  liEOTTTBBBS  AND  INSTBT7CT0BS 

RAOUL  STANISLAUS  HYMEL,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Pros- 

thetic  Dentistry.  911  Elysian  Fields  Avenue 

JOSEPH  MARY  GARCIA,  D.   D.  S.,    Demonstrator  of    Operative 

Technics.  2005  Elysian  Fields  Avenue 

LOUIS  COGNEVICH,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Qinical  Dentistry. 

614  Poland  Avenue 

JOHN  JOSEPH  COLOMB,    D.    D.    S.,    Demonstrator  of    Clinical 

Dentistry.  17 13  Bayou  Road 

FREDERICK  JACOB  WOLFE,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 

Dentistry.  2350  Magazine  Street 

•JAMES  HENRY  O'REILLY,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 

Dentistry. 

STEWART  POMEROY  DEAN,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 

Dentistry.  921  Canal  Street 

MILDRED  GAUCHE,  M.  Sc,  Instructor  and  Laboratory  Assistant 

in  Biology  and  Bacteriology.  Station  20 

FELIX  MORRIS  ISAACSON,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator,  Lecturer  and 

Instructor  of  Oral  Hygiene  and  Prophylaxis. 

3512  Magazine  Street 
JOSEPH  E.  PSAYLA,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry. 

930  Canal  Street 
*Ab«ent  on  leave. 
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CHARLES  N.  GIBBONS,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Clinkal  Dm- 

tistry.  92  Cdmal  Snd 

R.  S.  CRICHLOW,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy.  SaHon  jo 

A.  C.  B.  MEYNIER,   D.  D.  S..  Assistant  Demonstrator  Clinical  Den- 

tistry. 
A.  LOGAN  MAGRUDER,   D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  DemonstxatxH-  Oinicil 

Dentistry. 
HARRY  M.  NOLAN,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 

Dentistry.  219  Olivia  Sred 

•ROY   WHITE,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Den- 

tistry. 
THEODORE  WILSON,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Oinicil 

Dentistry  ahd  Operative  Technics. 
J.  CRIMEN  ZEIDLER,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Local  Ancsthcsa 

and  Nerve  Blocking  Technique. 
WALTER  J.  OSER,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
JOSEPH  SICOMO,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
SAMUEL  F.  ELDER,  Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 


GENEBAIi  ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  School  of  Dentistry  was  organized  twenty-one  years  ago  as  The 
New  Orleans  College  of  Dentistry,  and  is  now  the  School  of  Dentistry 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  With 
the  consolidation  of  the  New  Orleans  College  of  Dentistry  and  Tulane 
University  in  1908,  the  equipment  was  largely  added  to,  increasing 
materially  the  facilities  for  instruction.  Important  additions  to  the 
equipment  of  the  School  will  be  made  for  the  session  of  1919-1920. 

The  School  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties,  the  American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers  and  is  recognized 
by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Commencing  with  the  session  of  1917-18,  the  School  of  Dentistry 
offered  a  four  year  course  in  Dentistry.  The  curriculum  adopted 
complies  strictly  with  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Dental 
Educational  Council  of  America,  at  its  meeting  held  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
July  24,  1916.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  School  to  instruct  its  students 
in  all  the  branches  so  as  to  prepare  them  thoroughly  for  the  practice 
of  the  profession. 

The  success  of  the  graduates  of  the  School  attests  the  thoroughness 
of  the  course  of  instruction.     The  constantly  increasing  attendance 


^Absent  on  leave  on  Government  duty. 
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and.  tlie  proficiency  of  its  alumni  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
dental  schools. 

Xlie  instruction  in  the  first  two  years  will  be  given  at  the  Richard- 
son Afleinorial  and  the  Richardson  Chemistry  Building,  on  the  Tulane 
Campus;  in  the  last  two  years  instruction  will  be  given  entirely  at  the 
JosepHine  Hutchinson  Memorial  in  Canal  street. 

Tlie  four  years'  work  is  progressive  and  has  been  arranged  so  as  to 
grade  the  work  as  far  as  practical  and  deemed  wise.  In  each  year 
some  subjects  are  finished  and  passed  finally.  This  afiFords  more  time 
to  tlie  subjects,  avoids  repetition,  and  enables  the  student  to  digest  the 
conrse  as  he  progresses.  The  practical  results  obtained  this  way 
tiave  been  satisfactory  and  facilitates  advancement  with  thoroughness 
and  efiBciency.  

THE  DENTAL  CLINIC 

IS  OPEN  DAILY  DURING  THB  BNTIRK  YEAR  PROM  9  A.  M.  TO  5  P.  M. 

Students  may  matriculate  and  enter  this  course  at  any  time. 

Tlie  Clinic  is  in  charge  of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators  of 
the  School,  and  is  daily  crowded  with  patients  who  are  operated  on 
by  the  students  of  the  School,  thus  giving  extraordinary  clinical  ad- 
vantages. 

All  ANESTHETICS  in  use  are  administered  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth  and  in  surgical  operations  of  the  head  and  face.  Special  de- 
monstrations on  conductive  anaesthesia  will  be  given  throughout  the 
session. 

Radiographs  are  made  daily  in  the  Clinic,  by  expert  Radiologists  who 
are  in  constant  attendance  and  full  instruction  is  given  each  student 
in  X  Ray  technic. 

All  the  diflFerent  materials  in  use  are  employed  in  the  construction 

of  ARTIPICIAL  DENTURES. 

The  Clinic  in  the  Hutchinson  Memorial  is  centrally  located  and 
easily  accessible  by  all  the  car  lines  in  the  city. 


CLINICAL  ADVANTAGES 

The  clinical  matericU  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  is 
practically  unlimited.  No  free  clinic  was  formerly  offered  to 
the  public  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  and  the  patron- 
age already  obtained  demonstrates  that  the  supply  will  be  kept 
in  excess  of  the  demand  by  a  population  of  nearly  one-half  of  a  million 
inhabitants.  In  addition,  the  clinic  takes  care  of  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  and  over  5000  operations  have  been  performed  for  them 
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alone  during  the  past  year.  The  eleemosjnaiy  institatkn  of  the  ck?, 
the  great  Charity  Hospital,  is  also  open  to  our  students.  The  eikctxic 
car  lines  are  numerous  and  rapid,  and  run  through  the  city  in  sadi 
a  way  as  to  make  travel  to  and  from  the  School  most  convcxdeiit. 


BEaxnOtEMENTS  FOB  ABKISSIOH^ 

Applicants  for  admission  should  be  not  less  than  sixteen  yeais  d 
age. 

The  completion  of  a  four  years  high  school  course  or  its  cqui^alest 
is  required  for  entrance.  In  ordei  that  the  University  may  ascertain 
whether  an  applicant  possesses  this  required  preparation,  the  foUoviaf 
plan  has  been  adopted: 

1 )  A  **unit**  of  high  school  work  is  a  subject  pursued  through  o«e 
school  year,  with  not  fewer  than  five  recitation  periods  a  week. 

2 )  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  full  entrance. 

3)  Applicants  presenting  less  than  15  units  will  not  be  received. 

4)  These  15  units  must  include  three  units  in  Bnglish,  two 
and  one-half  units  in  Mathematics.  (See  special  bulletin  '*Reqase> 
ments  for  Admission'*  for  detail  information). 

Entrance  conditions  can  be  made  up  by  attending  Summer  Scboc^ 
prior  to  the  opening. 

The  student  must  submit  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  and 
of  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Dentistiy,  such  certificate  to  be 
signed  by  a  reputable  Dentist. 

This  College  will  not  give  credit  for  a  full  course  to  studeuts  ad- 
mitted later  than  ten  da5rs  after  the  opening  day  of  the  regular  ses- 
^on.     (See  Calendar.) 

In  case  a  student  be  prevented  by  sickness  (properly  certified  to  bj 
a  reputable  practicing  physician)  from  complying  with  the  foregoing 
rule,  the  time  of  admission  shall  not  be  later  than  twenty  days  afte- 
the  opening  day. 

Credit  for  time  and  study  obtained  from  dental  colleges  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  are  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties  will  be  recognized  by  this  College. 

Students  in  all  dental  colleges  are  required  to  obey  the  State  Dental 
laws  in  all  States  of  the  Union,  and,  failing  to  do  this,  shall  not  be  re- 
ceived by  this  college. 


ADVAKOED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Sophomore,  Junior  or  Senior  Classes 
who  present  certificates  from  any  recognized  dental  coll^;e  of  attend- 
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UEtce  upon  one  or  more  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  of  having  passed 
iaLt^&faLCioTy  examinations. 

3txi.<l«nts  mentioned  above,  whose  certificates  of  examination  are 
not.  satisfactory,  or  who  have  no  such  certificates,  will  be  examined  in 
tliose  l>ranches  in  which  they  are  deficient  upon  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates of  eligibility  from  the  Dean  of  the  school  previously  attended. 


PBOMOTION  OF  8TUDENT8 
(^a.)   A  student  who  has  incomplete  course  conditions,  or  failures,  in 

60  per  cent  of  his  course  for  any  semester  shall  be  dropped. 

(^b)  A  student  may  not  be  promoted  if  he  has  incomplete  conditions 

or  failures  in  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  course  of  any  year. 

(c)  A  student  who  fails  to  remove  a  condition  or  failure  within 
tiMrelve  months  from  the  time  it  was  incurred,  shall  automatically  be 
dropped  from  the  school. 

(d)  An  incomplete  course  is  one  that  has  not  been  completed 
because  of  illness  or  other  personal  emergency. 


PASSING  MARK,  CONDITIONS,  FAILURES 

(a)  The  passing  mark  shall  be  75  per  cent. 

(b)  A  grade  between  60  and  74  per  cent  is  defined  as  a  condition. 

(c)  A  grade  below  60  per  cent  is  defined  as  a  failure. 

(d)  A  condition  may  be  removed  by  examination. 

Ce)  A  failure  may  not  be  removed  except  by  repetition  of  the  course 
in  part  or  entirely,  i,  e,  by  additional  work  under  instruction  approved 
by  the  Dean  or  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  subject. 

(f )  A  condition  which  is  not  removed  within  30  days  of  the  opening 
of  the  next  year,  automatically  becomes  a  failure  and  can  then  only 
be  removed  by  a  repetition  of  the  course. 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONDITION  EXAMINATIONS 
FALL  OF  1010 

9-iiA.  M.  1-3  P.M. 

Tuesday.  Sept.  ,6  ISof^' 

Wednesday,  Sept.  17  Anatomy  Histology 

Thursday,  Sept.  18  Physiology 

Friday,  Sept.  19  Chemistry 

Saturday,  Sept.  20  Materia  Medica 

All  Dental  branches  within  one  week  of  the  opening  of  the  session. 
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xBaxjisBicBarrs  pob  obabitatiov 

The  candidate  must  have  taken  four  complete  courses  in  a  repmibie 
dental  college,  in  four  separate  years,  the  last  of  wlxii^  srast  haic 
been  in  this  School.  He  most  have  complied  with  the  requtremests 
of  the  School  in  perfonning  the  necessaiy  amoont  of  work  in  the  Ib- 
firmary  and  Laboratories;  and  must  have  attended  85%  of  •& 
lectures,  classes,  clinics,  etc.;  must  deposit  with  the  Sdiool  approted 
specimens  of  his  work;  and  must  also  pass  four  annual  ezaminatioos 
in  due  course,  including  the  final  examination  for  gradntation.  Stu- 
dents of  legal  age  and  good  mofal  character,  who  have  paid  all  fees 
due  the  School,  and  who  have  complied  with  these  reqnireiiients,  win 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sw^geiy. 


JJIBTKUMENTS 

Each  student  is  required  to  supply  himself  with  the  instmmeots 
and  medicines  necessary  for  the  work  of  his  grade  in  the  OperatiTe 
and  Prosthetic  Laboratories,  which  may  be  secured  at  the  Dental 
SupplyHouses  located  in  New  Orleans. 

A  printed  list  of  same  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Clerk 
and  the  instruments  on  the  list  will  be  required  because  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  student's  progress,  and  students  must  provide  diem  on  or 
before  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 

A  rigid  inspection  by  the  demonstrators  will  be  made  and  no  student 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  that  Department  where  the  necessary  or 
required  instruments  or  medicine  are  lacking. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  STUDIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

The  full  course  of  lectures  and  laboratories  will  begin  Wednesday, 
October  i,  191 9. 

FIRST  YBAR 

Biology 192  hours 

Ohemistry  (organic,  inorganic,  physiological) 224  hours 

A.natomy 3°^  hours 

English 96  hours 

Technical  Drawing 48  hours 

I>ental  Anatomy 32  hours 

Histology 165  hours 

Physical  Training : . .  48  hours 

Total 1 105  hours 

SECOND  YEAR 

Materia  Medica 48  hours 

Prosthetic  Technic 384  hours 

Physiology 128  hours 

Prosthetic  Dentistry  Lecture 64  hours 

Pharmacology 32  hours 

Operative  Dentistry 160  hours 

Dental  Anatomy 64  hours 

Metallurgy 96  hours 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology 160  hours 

Total 1 136  hours 

THIRD  YEAR 

Crown  and  Bridge 320  hours 

Crown  and  Bridge 32  hours 

Orthodontia 48  hours 

Dental  Pathology 32  hours 

Radiology 16  hours 

Operative  and  Clinical  Dentistry 816  hours 

Operative  Dentistry 32  hours 

Dental  Surgery 32  hours 

Special  Pathology 16  hours 

Total 1344  hours 
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FOURTH  YBAR 

Crown  and  Bridge 32  boais 

Orthodontia 4S  hoots 

Oral  Surgery 96  hoiss 

Dental  Pathology 64  hocn 

Materia  Medica 16  hoois 

Physical  Diagnosis 32  hoon 

Radiology 16  boaxs 

Jurisprudence,  Ethics,  Economics,  History 32  hoars 

Clinical  Dentistry 976  hoars 

Operative  Dentistry  Lectures 32  boms 

Dental  Surgery 16  homs 

Special  Pathology 16  honn 

Anesthesia  and  Hygiene 32  bonis 

Total 1440  hoars 

First  Year 1 105  hours 

Second  Year 1 136  hours 

Third  Year 1344  hours 

Fourth  Year 1440  hours 

Totals 5025  hours 

The  above  schedule  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


TABLE  OF  FEES— SESSION  1019-1020 

Freshmen     Soph*res  Juniors    Seniofs 

Matriculation I500I500I500I500 

General  Ticket 15000      15000      15000      15000 

Graduation  Fee ^     2500 

(Tymnasium-Athletic  Fee 10  00        10  00  5  00  5  00 

Dissecting  Fee 1000    

Iyal)oratory  and  Chemical  Fee....      10  00        10  00        10  00    

Medical  Attendance  Fee 500         500  500         500 

Breakage  Fee  10  00        10  00        10  00    

Total $200  00    I190  00    J185  00    J190  00 

A  medical  attendance  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  non-resident  students 
each  session,  which  will  provide  for  all  medical  attendance  and  hospital 
care  in  the  College  Infirmary  in  cases  of  ordinary  and  non-surgical 
illness.  Students  residing  in  New  Orleans  with  parents  or  guardians 
may,  at  their  option,  receive  this  medical  service  upon  payment  of  the 
fee  at  matriculation. 
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Students  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Classes  are  required  to  pay 

gym  Tiasium-athletic  fee  of  |io.oo.     Students  excused  from  physiccd 

raining  through  prior  credit,  or  for  other  reasons,  shall  not  be  exempt 

rom    tlie  payment  of  this  fee.    Students  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 

Classes  are  required  to  pay  an  athletic  fee  of  I5.00. 

Xlie  g3rmnasium-athletic  fee  provides  the  use  of  the  gymnasium, 
services  of  the  Physical  Director,  and  a  season  ticket  to  all  major 
atliletic  events  on  the  home  grounds. 

XzL  Addition  to  the  fees  all  students  will  be  required  to  deposit 
i^tli.  tlie  secretary  $10.00  to  cover  any  breakage  or  damage  to 
ixxil^ersity  property,  returnable  if  no  damage  occurs. 

All  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of 
Wallace  Wood,  Jr.,  Dean  Dental  Department,  on  New  Orleans  banks, 
otherwise  exchange  will  be  charged. 

JLll  fees  are  payable  on  admission  except  the  graduation  fee 
of  $25,  which  will  not  be  accepted  earlier  than  January  i,  nor  later 
than  March  i.  Ten  dollars  of  this  fee  will  be  retained  in  the  case  of 
candidates  for  graduation  who  may  fail  to  be  graduated,  or  who  may 
withdraw  application  after  final  examinations. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students,  payment  of  fees  may  be 
xnade  in  two  instalments,  one-half  at  entrance  and  one-half 
January  1 6 .  Ju}r  such  accommodaiion  a  delinquent  fee  of  two  dollars 
•will  be  added  to  the  second  payment. 

The  Clinic  in  the  College  Building  is  open  during  the  entire  year 
for  dental  operations,  and  students  can  enter  at  any  time  by  paying 
$25,  which  is  deducted  from  the  fees  of  the  succeeding  regular 
course,  and  shall  not  be  charged  to  a  regularly-matriculated  student 
after  his  regular  course.  The  College  makes  these  liberal  terms  to  en- 
able and  to  induce  students  properly  to  perfect  themselves  in  actual 
practice  before  presenting  themselves  for  graduation  and  for  entrance 
into  the  dental  profession.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  change 
the  above  fees  after  the  session  of  T919-1920. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  classes  until  the  fees  for  the  current 
semester  are  paid.  No  exception  will  be  made  and  students  should 
come  prepared  to  pay  their  fees. 

Students  having  once  enrolled,  the  fees  are  due  and  exigible  for  the 
entire  session  and  they  will  not  be  refunded  or  transferred  under  any 
circumstances,  whether  from  withdrawal,  expulsion,  or  dismissal,  nor 
will  such  a  contingency  relieve  his  indebtedness  to  the  College.  But 
should  sickness  or  other  good  cause  occasion  his  failure  to  complete 
the  session  for  which  he  has  paid,  he  will  be  credited  in  a  succeeding 
session  with  that  portion  of  the  fee  for  which  he  has  not  received  in- 
struction. 
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Students  failing  on  the  final  examinations  of  the  Pteshnuji  So|^kk 
more  and  Junior  Classes  and  who  are  required  to  repeat  thecoinse 
will  be  charged  the  usual  fees. 

Students  failing  in  part  of  their  work,  who  are  held  over  for  the 
coming  year  in  certain  subjects  will  be  charged  a  fee  safficdeat  to 
cover  those  subjects  only. 

Seniors  failing  to  pass  in  one  or  more  subjects  will  not  be  grsdm- 
ted,  but  will  be  required  to  make  up  these  subjects  in  the  eosciaf 
year  for  which  no  fee  will  be  charged  except  a  matriculatkm  fee  of  fi^e 
dollars  (|5.oo)»  and  ten  dollars  (|io.oo),  for  each  examinatioD.  Is 
all  such  cases  however,  the  student  will  be  required  to  attend  and 
work  at  least  twomonths  in  the  Clinic,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean. 


GENEBAIi  INFOBMATION 

Information  about  houses  for  boarding  and  lodging  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  Clerk,  The  price  usually  paid  by  students  varies  froo 
$22.50  to  I30  per  month.  A  list  of  desirable  boarding  houses  is  pre- 
pared shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session  and  may  be  consulted 
by  students  on  their  arrival  at  the  School. 

Students  of  the  first  two  years,  who  are  non-residents,  may  reside  in 
the  dormitories  on  the  Campus.  Applications  for  dormitory  rooms 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  before  the  term  opens  to  the 
Registrar,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane  University,  as  the  number  of  rooms  is 
limited.  Application  for  room  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
five  dollars  to  secure  accommodation. 

On  request  of  the  Dean's  office  parents  or  guardians  will  be  famish- 
ed with  the  students'  records,  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

Students  receiving  remittances  from  home  are  advised  to  obtain 
them  in  checks  on  New  Orleans  banks  or  in  Post  Office  or  Bxpress 
money  orders. 

Correspondence  intended  for  students  of  this  department  in  the  first 
and  second  years  should  be  addressed  ** Richardson  Memorial,  Tulane 
Campus,"  New  Orleans,  La.;  for  students  of  the  third  and^fourth  ycnis, 
* 'Hutchinson  Memorial,"  1551  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  Bulletin  containing  details  of  courses  oflFered,  and  for  all  other 
information,  address, 

DB.  WAIiULOE  WOOD,  JB.,  DBAN, 

School  of  Dentistry  of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
Hutchinson  Memorial,  1661  Canal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Za. 
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FACXJIiTY— 1919-1920 
A.LBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President 

of  the  University.  1468  Arabella  Street 

X^OBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  President  of  the 

University.  7325  St.  Charles  Avenue 

XSA.DORE  DYER,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

2222  Prytania  Street 
A.SRAHAM  IrOUIS  METZ,  Ph.G.,  Ph.  M.,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  arid  Toxicology.  9  Rosa  Park 
GEX3RGE  STEWART  BROWN,  M.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Faculty 
and  Professor  of  Pharmacy.                               1329  Josephine  Street 
JOHN  TAYLOR  HALSEY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacology.                                                      1408  Seventh  Street 
RJEGINALD  SOMERS  COCKS,  A.M.,  Ph.G.,  Richardson  Professor 
of  Botany  aad  Pharmacognosy.                701  Exposition  Boulevard 
CHARLES  WARREN  DUVAL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

8  Richmond  Place 
WALTER  EUGENE  GARREY,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology. 2123  Palmer  Avenue 
OSCAR  WALTER  BETHEA,   Ph.  G.,   M.   D.,   F.   C.   S.  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica.                                     1735  S.  Carroll  ton  Avenue 
J.   HARRY  CLO,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

904  Lowerline  Street 
RALPH  HOPKINS,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

1524  Harmony  Street 
FELIX  PERCY  CHILLING  WORTH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Pharmacology.  Biloxi,  Mississippi 
WILLIAM  HERBERT  HARRIS,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  Assistant  Professor  of 
Bacteriology.  101 1  Broad  Place 
EDWARD  HENRY  WALSDORF,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Commercial 
Pharmacy.                                                                 900  Peters  Avenue 
HENRY  COOK  RICHARDS,  B.  S.,  Ph.  C,  Instructor  in  Materia 
Medica.  800  Broadway 
FRANK  WILLIAM  MORGAN,  Phar.  D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

8213  Spruce  Street 
JOHN  MARTIN  DANNEKER,  Student  Assistant  in  Pharmacy.. 

15 1 8  Poland  Avenue 
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A  %rKrrkTT-KrrrDi<BrviiTrr  '^^  School  was  established  in  1838.  U 
ANWOTJWCBMBNT  ^^^  ^^  pharmaceutical  school  of  the  Med- 
ical  Department  became  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Tnlane 
University  of  Louisiana,  and  in  19 14,  with  the  reoi^ganization  of  the 
divisions  of  the  University  related  to  Medicine,  the  School  of  Phanii- 
acy  became  a  part  of  the  reconstituted  College  of  Medicine. 

This  School  holds  membership  in  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  organized  to  promote  the  interests  of 
pharmaceutical  education. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OP    '^^^  ^^^'^  *^  required  for  the  Ph. 
COTTRABfl  ^'  •(<3^^aduate  in  Pharmacy)  degree; 

three  years  for  the  Ph.  C-  (Pharm- 
aceutical Chemist)  degree,  and  additional  periods  of  study  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  the  pharmaceutical  dispensing  lab- 
oratory, the  pure  food  and  drug  laboratory,  the  laboratories  of  general, 
qualitative  and  quantitative  chemistry,  and  other  laboratories  for 
special  work  are  located  in  the  commodious  Richardson  Chemistry 
Building;  physics  is  taught  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of 
the  Physics  Building;  while  the  laboratories  of  botany  and  pharma- 
cognosy, physiology,  pharmacology  and  bacteriology  are  in  the  Rich- 
ardson Memorial  Building;  these  buildings  are  all  situated  upon  the 
University  Campus.  The  equipments  of  the  various  laboratories  are 
ample  and  up  to  date  for  all  ptg'poses  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  whidi 
is  organized  to  train  high-class  graduates,  with  ample  facilities  for 
practical  work. 


The  Richardson  Dormitory  is  open  to  students  of 
DOBMITOB*::  ^jg  department.  The  rate  in  the  Dormitory  (in- 
cluding two  meals  a  day;  is  $150  per  session. 

Pharmacy  students  who  wish  to  make  application  for  rooms,  or  who 
desire  more  information  regarding  the  dormitories  should  communi- 
cate with  the  Registrar  of  Tulane  University,  Station  20,  New  Orleans. 


BSaXTIBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

(See  page  45) 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  full  courses  in  phannacy  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  men. 

—366— 
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Stxicients  over  21  years  of  age  are  admitted  as  partial- course  stu- 
dents or  as  special  students  and  may  be  credited  with  work  accom- 
plisli^d,  while  engaged  in  preparation  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  above 
reqr&irementB.  Such  students  must  successfully  complete  all  work 
lA'nct^riaken  each  term,  otherwise  they  shall  be  dropped  for  deficiencies 
and  may  enter  again  only  by  fulfilling  the  regular  entrance  require- 
ments by  certificate  or  entrance  examination. 

Special  students,  entering  without  examination  or  certificate 
mnst  satisfy  all  entrance  requirements  before  they  may  become  regu- 
lar. 

Xtie  entrance  examinations  in  all  departments  will  be  held 
during  the  two  weeks  preceding  September  25.  Candidates  will  apply 
to  ttie  Dean  for  schedule  of  entrance  examinations. 

Blank  forms  showing  entrance  requirements  in  detail  will  be 
furnished  on  request  to  the  Dean. 

^^  An  official  set  of  tickets,  showing  that  the 

aBaXJIBEMENTS  FOB  holder  has  attended  one  full  course  of 
^^^^^^^IBJ>  GRADES  studies  in  any  regular  and  recognized 
school  of  pharmacy  is  essential  to  matriculating  for  a  second  course 
of  lectures.  To  be  credited  with  a  full  course,  at  least  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  session  must  have  been  attended. 

Students  from  other  colleges  entering  the  second  year  will  be  re- 
quired to  show  evidence  that  at  the  time  at  which  they  commenced 
the  study  of  pharmacy  their  entrance  credits  were  not  less  than  the 
requirements  of  this  department  at  the  same  time. 

SYNOPSIS 
Studies  and  The    full  course  of  Lectures  and  all  Laboratory 

Bxaminations  courses  will  begin  Wednesday,  September  26, 191 7. 
Two  grraded  courses  of  thirty-two  weeks  each  will 
I>egre6s  ^^  required  to  complete  the  course  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  (Graduate  in  Pharmacy),  and  three 
courses  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  C.  (Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist ) . 

An  additional  year  of  graded  work  in  a  course  of  thirty-two  weeks 
will  qualify  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  C.  degree  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pharmacy  (Pharm.  D). 

Physics,  chemistry  and  toxicology,  botany  and  pharma- 
First  Year  ^g^gQ^^  materia  medica,  physiology,  pharmaceutical 
Latin,  mathematics  of  pharmacy,  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy, 
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and  laboratory  work  in  physics^  phamuicy^  general  ckemishj,  ud 
qualitaiive  analysis. 

Physical  training  is  required  of  all  male  etndeiifei  in  tte 
first  year. 

Chemistry  (including  organic,  physiological,  me£- 
Becon  xear  ^^  pharmaceutical,  manufacturing  or  indnstiial, 
quantitative  analysis,  with  their  laboratories),  toxicoii^y, pharmacog- 
nosy and  the  microscopical  identification  of  powdered  drmgs,  materia, 
medica  and  pharnuicology^  drug  assay,  prescription  practice  in  the 
dispensing  laboratory,  commercial phamuicy,  manufacturing pbarmr 
acy,  theory  and  practice  oi  pharmacy,  bacteriology  and  pharmacentieal 
iurispmdeuce. 

Systematic  courses  in  detailed  work  in  pure  food 
T    r        ear  ^^^  drug  analysis;  assaying  of  drugs;  physiologi- 

cal standardization  of  drugs;  advanced  work  in  materia  medkaaad 
pharmacology;  advanced  work  in  manufacturing  pharmacy;  com- 
mercial pharmacy. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practical  laboratory  irmnin^  of 
students.  The  value  of  practical  laboratory  training  cannot  be  oim- 
estimated  and  students  of  this  institution  are  provided  with  czcqi- 
tionally  superior  advantages  in  this  respect. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  training,  throughout  the  second  asd 
third  years,  students  are  regularly  assigned  to  a  number  of  pharanciei 
in  New  Orleans,  where  practical  experience  is  afforded. 
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oxrrijNE  ov  ooxtbse  ih  phabmaot 

Treading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  (Ph.  G. ).  Show 
tag  in  tabular  form  the  weekly  and  total  number  of  hours  credited 
o  each  subject  composing  the  curriculum. 


fXTNIOR  VBAR 


HOURS  PER     HOURS  PER 


C>eneral  Chemistry,  Lecture 

Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory 

Pb3rsics  (experimental),  Lecture 

Physics  (experimental),  Laboratory  (optional) 

Pharmacy,  Lecture 

Pharmacy,  Manufacturing,  Laboratory 

Pharmacy,  Dispensing,  Laboratory 

Pharmacy,  Commercial,  Lecture,  (second  term) 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic 

Pharmaceutical  Latin 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology,  Lecture 

Botany,  Lecture 

Botany,  Laboratory 

Total 

SSNIOR  YEAR 

General  Chemistry.  Toxicology,  Lecture 

Qualitative  Analysis,  Laboratory,  (first  term) 

Quantitative  Analysis,  Laboratory,  (second  term) 

Qualitative  Analysis,  Lecture,  (first  term) 

Quantitative  Analysis,  Lecture,  (second  term) 

Pharmacy,  Lecture 

Pharmacy,  Manufacturing  Laboratory 

Pharmacy,  Dispensing  Laboratoiy 

Pharmacy,  Commercial,  Lecture,  (second  term) 

Pharmaceutical  Assaying,  (second  term) 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology,  Lecture 

Pharmacognosy,  Lecture 

Pharmacognosy,  Laboratory 

Physiology,  Lecture 

•  Total 


WEEK 

SESSION 

96 

128 

96 

128 

64 

128 

64 

15 

30 

30   . 

32 

32 

2 

64 

29 

907 

4 

128 

6 

96 

)  9 

144 

2 

32 

2 

32 

4 

128 

7 

224 

2 

64 

I 

15 

3 

48 

2 

64 

I 

32 

2 

64 

Grand  Total 
Bacteriology,  (optional). 
Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence. 


48 

77 


90 
1 161 
2068 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations  will  be  held  on  all  branches 
taught  in  each  year  at  regularly  scheduled 
dates. 


BEaXTTBEMENTS 
FOB  OBADUATION 


Every  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  of 
good  moral  character,  which  includes  good 
conduct  while  a  student  in  this  collie,  and 

must  have  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 
The  candidate  must  have  attended  courses  of  instruction  during  two 

or  more  academic  years,  the  last  to  be  spent  at  this  college,  and  he 

must  have  satisfied  all  obligations  of  the  course,  including  payment  of 

all  fees. 
Those  entitled  to  diplomas  will  receive  them  at  the  end  of  the 

course  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  practical  drug  store  experience 

required  by  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  Examiners. 


TABLE  OF  FEES— SESSION  1919-1920 


First  Year 

Second  Year.. 
Third  Year .... 


Matric- 
ulation 


Gym.- 
Atb- 
letic 


$5  oo  $Io  oo 
5  oo|  lo  oo 
5  oo| 


Infirm- 
ary 


$5  oo 

5  oo 
5  oo 


Break- 
age 


$Io  oo 
lo  oo 
lo  ooi 


Tuition 


$70  00 
70  00 
70  00 


Gradua- 
tion 


f20  00 
20  00 


Tot  A  I. 


$100  CO 
120  00 
no  00 


Every  student  must  deposit  the  breakage  fee  of  $10  to  reimburse  for 
needless  injuries  inflicted  on  the  laboratories  or  their  contents,  or  on 
any  of  the  University  buildings.  Any  unused  part  of  such  fee  will  be 
refunded  on  proper  demand  at  the  end  of  each  session  and  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  after  which  it  will  be  forfeited. 

All  fees  are  payable  on  admission,  except  the  graduation  fee  of  fao, 
which  is  not  accepted  earlier  than  January  i,  nor  later  than  March  31. 
Ten  dollars  of  this  fee  will  be  retained  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
graduation  who  may  fail  to  be  graduated,  or  who  may  withdraw  their 
application  after  the  final  examinations. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students,  payment  of  tuition  may  be  made 
in  two  instalments,  one-half  at  entrance  and  one-half  February  i. 
For  such  accommodation  a  delinquent  fee  of  $2  will  be  added  to  the 
second  payment.     All  other  fees  are  payable  on  admission,  as  stated. 

Special, — The  fee  for  a  special  lecture  course  in  any  single  depart- 
ment of  the  regular  pharmacy  course  is  $25;  if  a  laboratory  course,  a 
fee  of  $15.00  in  addition  will  be  charged. 
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An  infirmary  fee  will  be  charged  each  session, 
-inp^p^  which  will  cover  all  hospital  care  in  College  Infirm- 

ary, and  will  provide  for  reasonable  expense  in 
erases  of  ordinary  illness,  under  the  rules  of  the  Infirmary  Committee. 
Tliis  fee  applies  to  non-residents,  but  residents  may  avail  themselves 
of  these  privileges  by  payment  of  fee  at  time  of  registration. 


fiTKr-mrta^  a  armr  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  charged  all  male  students  in 

JB-^^^JJl  UJt-         the  first  two  years  for  the  services  of  physical 
r^SLB     director,  use  of  athletic  facilities,  and  privileges, 
for  required  gymnasium  courses,  etc.    Students  excused  from  physical 
training,  through  prior  credit  or  for  other  reasons,  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  tlie  payment  of  the  gymnasium- athletic  fee. 

Tlie  X*aciLlty  reserves  the  right  to  increase  these  fees  after  the 
session  of  1919-20. 

XJnused  proportion  of  fees  will  be  refunded  if  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal is  given  before  March  15.  Written  notice  to  the  Dean,  at  time 
of  withdrawal,  is  required  to  make  this  effective.  No  refund  will 
be  made  after  March  15. 

iTRTTva  '^^  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  with  a 
view  of  furthering  the  cause  of  education  in  pharmacy, 
will  present  annually  a  gold  medal  to  the  Graduate  in  Pharmacy 
making  the  best  general  average  in  his  studies,  for  the  two  years* 
attendance  in  this  institution. 


/ivKTBi-n  A  -r  ^^^  price  usually  paid  by  students  for  board 

list  of  desirable  boardmg  houses  is  prepared 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session  and  may  be  consulted  by 
students  on  their  arrival  at  college. 

Students  receiving  remittances  from  home  are  advised  to  obtain 
them  in  checks  on  New  Orleans  banks  or  in  Post  Ofl&ce  or  Express 
money  orders. 

Correspondence  intended  for  students  of  this  department  should  be 
addressed  * 'Richardson  Memorial,  Tulane  Campus,  Station  20,  New 
Orleans,  La. »» 

For  Bulletin  containing  details  of  courses  offered,  and  for  all  other 
information,  address. 

Dr.  Isadore  Dyer,  Dean, 

Sclxool  of  Pharmacy, 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
P.  O.  Box  770,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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FACTTLTY— 1918-1919 

ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,   President  of 

the  University. 
ROBERT  SHARP,  A.  M.»  Ph.  D.,  President,  Emeritus 


MORTON  A.  ALDRICH,  A.  B.  Harvard,  Ph.  D.  University  of  Halle, 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Economics. 

Since  1901  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. Fonoerly  Instructor  in  Economics,  Harvard  University,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics,  Iceland  Stanford.  Jr.,  University. 
and  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Member  of  the  I/>uisiana  Tax  Commission  of  1912. 
Director  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  1912-1917. 

NICHOLAS  CALLAN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.  Tulane,  Lecturer  in  chai^g^   of 

instruction  in  Public  Speaking  for  Business. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney.  Member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cal- 
lan,  Blancand  and  Viosca.  For  four  years  Tulane  'Varsity  debater. 
Formerly  student  of  public  speakine  at  Columbia  University  and 
instructor  in  debating  of  the  New  Orleans  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking. 

JOSEPH  COLLINS,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Life  Insur- 
ance Salesmanship. 

special  Agent,  New  York  I^ife  Insurance  Co.  Chairman  of  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  I«ouisiana  I.ife  Underwriters*  Association. 

LIONEL  C.  DUREL,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Tulane,  Lecturer  in  charge  of 
instruction  in  Commercial  French. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  in  Newcomb  College,  and  Instructor 
in  French  in  the  summer  school  of  Tulane  University.  Formerly 
Instructor  in  French  in  the  Warren  Easton  High  School,  New  Or- 
leans. 

JOHN  S.  KENDALL,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Tulane,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  in  Tulane  University.  For- 
merly literary  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayime,  a  re^dent  or 
frequent  traveler  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Central  America,  and  for 
some  years  in  business  in  Mexico. 

STUART  O.  LANDRY,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Adver- 
tising. 

President  of  Chambers  Agency.  Former  President  of  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  New  Orleans. 

RAYMOND  A.  LOUGHNEY,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in 

Business  Correspondence  and  Office  Methods. 

Sales  Manager.  Southern  Macaroni  Manufacturing  Co.  Formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  PhiUdelphia  Record,  New  Or- 
leans States  and  Ralph  Goldsmith  Co. 
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■         GUY  V.  W.  LYMAN,  C.  P.  A.,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in 

m  Accounting. 

I  Certified  Public  Accountant.    Member  of  I^ouisUme  State  Board  of 

I  Accountants. 

FRANK  L.  RAMOS,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Practical 
Banking. 

Aamstant  Cashier,  Canal  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

CLAUDE  G.  RIVES,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction  in  Prac- 
tical Banking. 

Vice-President,    Interstate  Trust   and   Banking    Co.       Formetly 
Assistant  Bxaminer  of  State  Banks. 

RALPH  J.  SCHWARZ,  A.  B.  Tulane,  A.  M.,    LL.   B.  Columbia, 

Professor  of  Commercial  Law. 

Member  of  the  law  firm  of  Merrick,  Gensler  &  Schware.    Since 
1906  Professor  of  I«aw  in  the  Colleice  of  I«aw  of  Tulane  University. 

PERCIVAL  STERN,  B.  E.  Tulane,  Lecturer  in  charge  of  instruction 

in  Business  and  Office  Management. 
President,  Interstate  Blectric  Co. 
LORENZO  N.  DANTZLER,  Jr.,  Student  Assistant  in  Sales  and 

Advertising  Methods. 
PERCY  L.  McCAY,  Student  Assistant  in  Accounting. 
LEWIS  F.  WAKEMAN,  Student  Assistant  in  Business  and  Office 

Management. 

PEBMANENT  ENDOWMENT 

The  first  permanent  endowment  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  was  a  bequest  of  $1000  from  Mr.  David 
Pokomy,  in  1917.  In  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Robert  H.  Downman, 
W.  Radcliffe  Irby  and  Albert  Mackie  each  contributed  $1000  to  the 
permanent  endowment  fund. 


^  BOARD  OF  GTJABANTOBS 

The  following  citizens,  firms  and  corporations  are  giving  sub- 
stantial expression  of  their  interest  and  faith  in  mature  profess- 
ional training  for  a  business  career  by  assuming  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  Collie  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the 
Tulane  Educational  Fund,  the  members  of  this  Board  of  Guarantors 
have  elected  officers  and  formed  a  permanent  organization,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  matters 
affecting  the  success  of  the  College. 
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Ernest  A.  Burguieres,  Chairman. 

Maurice  B.  Kreeger,  Vice-Chaionan. 

Gayle  Aiken,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Executive  Committee — Gustave  B.  Baldwin,  Ben  Beekman,  John  E. 
Bouden,  William  P.  Burke,  Prank  Dameron,  hynn  H.Dinkins,  F.  W. 
Evans,  Abraham  Goldberg,  Theodore  Grunewald,  C.  A.  Hartwell, 
Paul  F.  Jahncke,  Albert  Mackie,  Gus  Mayer,  Levering  Moore,  P.  S. 
Morris,  I.  T.  Rhea,  Jr.,  Abraham  Rosenberg,  M.  J.  Sanders,  Paul  H. 
Saunders,  Leon  C.  Simon,  William  E.  Stauflfer,  Nugent  B.  Vairin,  Sr., 
Eli  T.  Watson,  Samuel  W.  Weis,  J.  Parham  Werlein,  and  James  L. 
Wright. 


Coleman  E.  Adler 
Gayle  Aiken,  Jr. 
J.  A.  Airey 
Morton  A.  Aldrich 
Alfred  S.  Amer  &  Co. 
J.  Aron  &  Co. 
Albert  Aschaffenburg 
M.  Augustin 
J.  A.  Badger 
Gustave  B.  Baldwin 
H.  F.  Baldwin 
E.  T.  Barry  &  Co. 
Ben  Beekman 
Martin  Behrman 
G.  Ad  Blaffer 
Sam  Blum 
E.  J.  Bobet 
Sam  Bonart 
Jos.  A.  Breaux 

A.  Brittin 

James  Buckley  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ernest  A.  Burguieres 
Nicholas  Burke  &  Co. 
James  P.  Butler,  Jr. 

B.  C.  Casanas 
E.  L.  Chappuis 
John  F.  Clark 

B.  Cohn  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  P.  Cordill 

H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co, 

D.  D.  Curran 

Dameron-Pierson  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mrs.  John  Dibert 

Lynn  H.  Dinkins 

R.  H.  Downman 

Dugan  Piano  Co. 

Favrot  &  Livaudais 


L.  Peib^lman 

Charles  Payne  Fcnner 

C.  B.  Fox 

L.  Prank  &  Co. 

Gibert  &  Qay 

E.  J.  Glenny 

George  J.  Glover 

Godchaux  &  Mayer,  Ltd. 

Leon  Godchaux  Clothing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Abraham  Goldberg 

A.  B.  Griswold  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Theodore  Grunewald 

Henry  E.  Gumbel 

C.  H.  Hamilton 

Jeff  D.  Hardin 

Junius  Hart  Piano  House,  Ltd. 

C.  A.  Hartwell 

T.  Hausmann  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
J.  W.  Heam 
R.  S.  Hecht 
Hunt  Henderson 
William  Henderson 
Alfred  Hero 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 
Alvin  P.  Howard 
Harris  Hyman 

Imperial  Shoe  Store  • 

Interstate  Electric  Co. 

W.  R.  Irby 

Leon  Irwin 

Marks  Isaacs  Co. 

Mayer  Israel  &  Co. 

Sam  Israel 

Jahncke  Navigation  Co. 

Wm.  T.  Jones 

P.  Jorda  Kahle,  M.  D. 

Katz  &  Besthoflf 
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CHas.  A.  Kaufman  &  Co. 
J.  'Watts  Kearny  &  Sons 
Keiffer  Bros.  Co. 
J.   D.  Kenney 
Joseph  Kohn 
Conrad  Kolb 
ICraoss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Krauss  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Kreeger  Store,  Inc.   * 

I^^eonard  Krower 

Lane  Cotton  Mills 

Ix>uis  Lang 

Lazarus,  Michel  &  Lazarus 

N.  M.  Leach 

Hunter  C.  Leake 

Alfred  LeBlanc 

Monte  M.  Lemann 

Gustave  Lemle 

Letellier-Phillips  Paper  Co. 

M.  Levy  &  Sons 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 
Ins.  Co. 

Ernest  M.  ^Loeb 

Louisiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co. 

Albert  Mackie 

Maison  Blanche  Co. 

Manion  &  Co. 

W.  J.  Martinez  &  Bros. 

Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  &  Co. 

Gus  Mayer  Co.,  Ltd. 

Norman  Mayer 

Mente  &  Co. 

Edwin  T.  Merrick 

Metropolitan  Bank 

Milliken  &  Farwell 

Levering  Moore 

Robert  Moore 

P.  S.  Morris 

W.  Irving  Moss 

Silvan  Newburger 

Isidore  Newman  &  Sons 

Julian  B.  Newman 

N.  O.  Furniture  Mfg.  Co. 

J.  D.  O^Keefe 

J.  L.  Onorato 

Gordon  S.  Orme 

Otis  Manufacturing  Co. 

E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  T.  Patterson  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pelican  Ice  Co. 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd. 


J.  G.  Pepper 

Wm.  Pfaff 

David  Pokomy 

M.  Pokomy  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Reily-Taylor  Co. 

I.  T.  Rhea,  Jr. 

A.  G.  Ricks 

E.  G.  Rogers 

Robinson,  Havener  &  Co. 

Abraham  Rosenberg 

M.  J.  Sanders 

Paul  H.  Saunders 

E.  G.  Schlieder 

Leon  E.  Schwartz 

Sam  Schwartz 

J.  B.  Simmons 

Leon  C.  Simon 

Thomas  Sloo 

A.  M.  &  J.  Solan.  Ltd. 

Southern  Paper  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Stauflfer,  Eshleman  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Stem  Foundry  &  Machinery  Co. 

Maurice  Stern 

H.  B.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

William  H.  S.  Stevens 

John  S.  Talmage  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  S.  Thomas 

Wm.  B.  Thompson 

Tulane  Society  of  Economics 

Theodore  N.  Vail 

Nugent  B.  Vairin,  Sr. 

A.  Vizard 

Walk-Over  Boot  Shop 

Watson,  Williams  &  Co. 

Herman  Weil 

Charles  Weinberger 

Samuel  W.  Weis 

Simon  Weis 

Walter  G.  Weiss 

Philip  Werlein,  Ltd. 

Chas.  E.  Wermuth 

Westfeldt  Bros. 

White  Bros.  &  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Pearl  Wight 

Williams- Richardson  Co.,  Ltd. 

Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

James  L.  Wright 

Walter  Wright 

A.  C.  Wuerpel 

Samuel  Zemurray 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  of  the 
Tulane  University  t)f  Louisiana  was  established  in  September,  1914,  by 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educational 
Fund.  This  action  wad  made  possible  by  the  generous  co-operation 
of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of  Louisiana 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  105  citizens,  firms  and  corporations 
who  guaranteed  the  expenses  of  the  College  for  its  first  three  years. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  endowed  the  College  and  of  the 
citizens,  firms  and  corporations  who  are  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guarantors  of  the  College  and  are  contributing  to  its  support  are  print- 
ed on  pages  374,  375  of  this  Register. 

Both  the  day  and  night  courses  of  the  College  are  open  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  Young  Men*s  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  has 
appointed  an  Advisory  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guarantors  of  the  College,  to  sit  with  this 
Executive  Committee  and  to  aid  it  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
College.  • 

In  1915,  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail  of  New  York  contributed  |5oo.  to 
the  library  of  the  College. 

The  course  in  Advertising  is  given  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  request  of  the  College, 
has  also  appointed  a  Committee  to  assist  the  College  in  the  preparation 
of  its  advertising. 

The  courses  in  Life  Insurance  Salesmanship  are  given  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Louisiana  Life  Underwriters'  Association. 

This  College  is  included  in  the  co-operative  educational  plan  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  Interstate  Trust  and  Banking 
Company  of  New  Orleans  is  co-operating  with  the  Collie  in  a  similiar 
plan,  and  close  co-operative  relations  have  been  established  between 
the  College  and  other  New  Orleans  banks  and  business  houses. 


AIM 

The  purpose  of  this  College  is  to  offer  substantial  professicmal  train- 
ing preparing  for  a  business  career.  The  instruction  offered  is  planned 
for  students  sufficiently  able  and  mature  to  do  work  of  university  grade, 
and  no  student  will  be  received  unless  prepared  to  do  work  of  this 
character.  It  is  essential,  also,  to  the  permanent  successof  the  College 
that  its  students  approach  their  work  in  an  earnest  professional  spirit. 
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BAY  OliABSES  AT  GIBSON  HAIX 

The  day  classes  of  the  four  year  day  course  of  the  College  meet  in 
Oibson  Hail,  on  St.  Charles  Avenue,  opposite  Audubon  Park. 


CI<AB8BS  AT  NIGHT  FBOM  8  TO  9:46  O'CLOCK  AT  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMEBCE 

In  order  to  make  the  courses  available  for  business  men  and 
women,  classes  are  held  at  night  from  8  to  9:45  o'clock.  These  night 
classes  and  the  public  Friday  Night  Business  Talks  meet  at  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  which  has  evidenced  its  approval  of  the 
instruction  o£fered  by  providing  ample  accommodations. 

Bach  course  meets  one  night  a  week  from  8  to  9:46  o'clock. 

Any  course  may  be  taken  separately.  By  devoting  only  one 
night  a  week  to  the  work,  a  student  may  take  any  one  of  the  night 
courses  offered. 

A  large  number  of  business  men  and  women  take  from  two  to  four 
of  these  night  courses. 

A  certificate,  which  both  the  student  and  business  men  and 
employers  will  value  because  it  represents  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  is  awarded  to  students  who  meet  the  Univer- 
sity entrance  requirements  and  complete  eight  two-hour 
courses  (or  their  equivalent)  in  business  subjects. 


PTTBIilC    FBIDAY   NIGHT    BUSINESS    TALKS    AT    THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMEBCE 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses,  a  series  of  informal  talks  on  busi- 
ness subjects  by  business  men  are  held  on  Friday  nights,  at  8  o'clock, 
at  the  Association  of  Commerce.  Bach  talk  is  followed  by  general 
questioning  and  discussion.  These  Friday  night  meetings  are 
open  to  students,  and  to  the  public,  without  charge.  They 
are  largely  attended  by  business  men. 

Students  should  attach  the  same  importance  to  these  talks  as  to  the 
regular  courses. 

BEaUIBEMENTS  FOB  ADMISSION 

(See  page  45) 

Women  are  admitted  to  both  the  day  and  night  courses  on  the  same 
terms  as  men. 

1.  Applicants  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  (or  20  years 
or  over  in  the  case  of  applicants  who  have  had  two  years  of 
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buBiness  experience)  axe  admitted  on  evidence  of  their  ability 
to  profit  by  the  course  or  courses  which  they  select. 

2.  Applicants  under  twenty-one  (or  under  20  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cants who  have  had  two  years  of  business  experience)  most  satisfy 
the  usual  university  entrance  requirements  as  stated  below;  and  are 
requested  to  consult  the  Dean  at  once  concerning  these  requirements. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

NOTICE  TO  STT7DENTS  IN  OTHEB  COLIiEOES  OF    THE 
UNIVEBSITY 

Students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Collie  of 
Technology  may  elect  courses  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Law  students  will  find  that  a  number  of  the  courses  offered  in  this 
College  are  of  direct  professional  value. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES  FOB  DAY  STUDENTS 

The  following  are  the  fees  for  men  day  students,  and  for  women 
day  students,  in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  (For  the  fees  for 
women  day  students,  in  their  freshmen  and  sophomore  years,  see  the 
statement  of  fees  in  Newcomb  College). 

The  annual  tuition  fee  is  $100.  Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a 
registration  fee  of  $15,  a  library  fee  of  $5  and  a  gymnasium-athletic 
fee  of  $10,  which  provides  use  of  the  gymnasium,  services  of  the 
Director  of  Physical  Training  and  a  season  ticket  admitting  to  all 
major  athletic  events  on  the  home  grounds.  Students  excused  from 
physical  training,  through  prior  credit  or  for  other  reasons,  are  not 
excused  from  the  payment  of  the  gymnasium-athletic  fee.  Students 
working  in  laboratories  are  charged  an  annual  fee  of  $1$  for  each 
laboratory  used  by  them.  Students  taking  chemical  laboratory 
courses  must  deposit  a  fee  of  $s  to  cover  the  cost  of  breakage. 

A  medical  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  non-resident  students  each  ses- 
sion, which  will  provide  for  all  medical  attendance  and  hospital  care 
in  the  College  Infirmary  in  cases  of  ordinary  and  non-surgical  illness. 
Students  residing  in  New  Orleans  with  their  parents  or  guardians 
may,  at  their  option,  receive  this  medical  service  upon  payment  of  the 
fee  at  matriculation. 

These  fees  are  payable  in  advance  in  two  equal  installments,  one- 
half  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  except  the  medical  attendance 
fee  of  $5,   the  Hbrary  fee  of  $5,    the   gymnasium-athletic    fee  of 
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|io,  and  the  chemical  laboratory  deposit  of  $5,  which  are  paid  at  the 
time  of  registering. 

A  fee  of  $$  to  cover  expenses  of  graduation,  diploma,  etc.,  is  charged 
to  each  person  taking  a  degree.  This  fee  must  be  paid  to  the  Bursar 
at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement.  The  amount  is  refunded 
should  the  degree  not  be  conferred. 

Students  are  liable  foe  their  fees  up  to  the  end  of  the  half  year  in 
which  written  notice  of  their  withdrawal  is  received. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  are  moderate;  the  attractive 
dormitories  and  the  dining  hall  on  the  University  grounds  make  pos- 
sible comfortable,  dignified  living  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  estimated  expenses  for  a  session  are:  JJ'J'jJ"      *'atb* 

Tuition  fee $100.00    {100.00 

R^stration  fee 15.00        15.00 

Library  fee 5.00  5.00 

Gymnasium-Athletic  fee 10.00        10.00 

Board  and  lodging,  including  heat  and  lights 200.00      280.00 

Laundry 15.00        15.00 

Books  and  stationery 20.00        25.00 

Medical  Attendance  fee 5.00         5.00 

Total $370.00    $455.00 

Students  holding  scholarships  (see  below)  will  deduct  $100.00  from 
the  above  total.  Fifteen  dollars  must  be  added  for  each  laboratory 
course  taken. 


SCHOLABSHIPS 

The  Scholarships  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  Newcomb 
College  (for  women),  and  of  the  College  of  Technology  are  open  to 
students  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  four  year  day  course. 


FEES  FOB  NI0HT  C0X7BSES 

The  Friday  Night  Business  Talks  by  business  men  are  open  to  all 
students,  and  to  the  public,  without  charge. 

The  tuition  fee  for  each  night  course  is  $20.  This  fee  includes  the 
matriculation  and  registration  fee,  and  is  for  the  entire  College  year. 

Students  who  take  only  one  course  are  expected  to  pay  the  tuition 
fee  in  advance.  Students  who  take  more  than  one  course  may  divide 
their  payments  into  two  equal  parts,  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
before  the  first  meetings  of  their  courses,  and  the  other  half  to  be  paid 
on  or  before  February  2nd,  1920. 
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The  tuition  fee  (or  the  first  payment  in  the  case  of  a  student  taking 
more  than  one  course)  must  be  paid  before  a  student  is  enrolled  in  anj 
class.  Payxnent  is  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the 
Association  of  Oommeroe,  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  on  the 
ni^ht  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  course  or  courses  taken.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  only  to  the  Assistant  Registrar  and  Bursar  of  the 
College,  who  will  be  present  on  these  nights,  to  receive  tuition  fees. 

The  second  pa3rment  by  students  who  are  allowed  to  divide  their 
payment  is  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  at  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  on  Monday,  Febreary  2nd,  1920. 

No  deduction  will  be  allowed  for  absences.  In  the  case  of  a  student 
taking  only  one  course,  no  deduction  is  allowed  for  withdrawal.  Stu- 
dents taking  two  or  more  courses  are  liable  for  their  tuition  fees  up  to 
the  end  of  the  half  year  in  which  written  notice  of  their  withdrawal  is 
received. 

BEGISTKATIOV 

As  evidence  of  registration,  each  student  is  requested  to  show  his 
receipt  for  his  tuition  fee  to  the  instructor  at  the  first  meeting  of  each 
course. 

Students  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  four  year  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  are  required  to 
register  both  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  Newcomb  College  (for 
women),  or  the  College  of  Technology. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Not  less  than  two  half -hours  a  week  of  physical  training  is  re- 
quired of  all  physically  able  male  students  in  the  day  course  of  this 
College.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to  students  taking  night 
courses  only. 


C0TJB8E  OF  STTTDT  FOB  THE  DEGBEB  OF  BACHHLOB 
OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTBATION 

The  first  twp  years  of  the  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  are  primarily  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  Newcomb  Collie  (for  women),  or  the  College 
of  Technology.  The  last  two  years  are  primarily  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 
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Thos  most  of  the  strictly  professional  work  of  the  College  is  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  general  training  and  is  offered  to  students  in 
their  more  mature  years. 

For  the  course  of  study  for  the  first  two  years,  see  bulletin  of  the 
College  in  which  most  of  the  work  of  these  two  years  is  to  be  taken. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  last  two  years  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.  Fifteen  hours  a  week  of  classes 
(exclusive  of  Physical  Training),  together  with  individual  conferences 
with  instructors  and  observation  and  study  outside  the  class  room, 
constitute  the  normal  amount  of  work.  In  every  case  the  amount  of 
wcn-k  and  the  selection  of  courses  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean.  

COMBINED  BUSINESS  AND  LAW  C0X7BSE 

PEEMITTING  THE  COMPLETION  OF 

BOTH  COTJBSES  IN  SIX  TEABS 

Students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
may  in  their  senior  year  elect  the  following  law  courses,  for  which 
credit  will  be  given  to  the  extent  of  nine  hours  towards  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration:  contracts,  agency,  personal 
property,  real  property  and  torts. 

Earnest  and  ambitious  students  are  thus  enabled  to  complete  the 
work  required  for  both  their  law  and  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration degrees  in  six  years. 

CEBTTFICATE  AND  DEOBEE 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  any  course  in  this  College 
will  be  given  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  eight  two-hour  courses  (or 
their  equivalent)  in  business  subjects,  and  has  met  the  university  en- 
trance requirements,  will  be  given  a  Certificate. 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  required  four  years* 
coarse  of  study,  and  has  met  the  university  entrance  requirements, 
will  be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

DESCBIPTION  07  C0X7BSES  AND   SPECIAL    BULLETIN 

For  special  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, containing  the  announcement  and  full  description  of 
courses  offered  in  1919-1920,  or  for  any  further  information,  address 
MORTON  A.  ALDRICH,  Dean, 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 

Gibson  Hall,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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For  many  years  Tulane  University  has  operated  a  number  of  courses 
to  meet  the  need  of  those  whose  hours  of  employment  will  not  permit 
attendance  upon  regular  classes.  These  classes  are  scheduled  in  the 
afternoon  hours,  and  on  Saturdays,  thus  making  it  possible  for  teach- 
ers especially,  if  they  so  desire,  to  add  to  their  equipment  in  many 
subjects. 

The  courses  are  of  full  University  grade,  conducted  by  regular 
members  of  the  University  faculty,  and  in  the  case  of  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Univer- 
sity, credits  obtained  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree. 

A  recent  action  of  the  Extension  Committee,  approved  by  the 
University  Council,  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  earn  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Course  for  Teachers,  on  work  done 
wholly  in  these  classes.  The  liberal  election  allowed,  gives  opportu- 
nity for  teachers  to  specialize  considerably,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
requirements  are  such  as  to  insure  a  course,  the  completion  of  which 
can  be  recognized  by  the  granting  of  the  Bachelor*s  degree. 

An  outline  of  the  course  may  be  briefly  stated:  the  student  must 
complete  6  hours  of  English,  6  hours  of  a  foreign  language,  6  hours 
of  Education,  3  hours  of  Psychology,  3  hours  of  History,  and  5  hours 
of  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Biology.  Added  to  this  29  hours  of  specified 
work  is  33  hours  of  elective  work,  the  total  requirement  being  62 
hours. 

The  extension  faculty  is  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  the  various 
Colleges  of  the  University,  the  work  being  purely  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  these  professors,  and  in  addition  to  their  r^^lar  duties.  That 
the  same  has  been  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  Extension  students,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  are  fol- 
lowing definitely  outlined  courses  leading  to  degrees. 

A  Bulletin,  giving  full  information  concerning  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, time  and  place  of  registration,  fees,  courses  offered,  hours 
and  place  of  meeting,  and  credits  allowed,  will  be  issued  about  October 
1st,  19 1 9.     It  is  planned  to  open  the  courses  November  3,  1919. 

For  information  or  special  bulletin,  address  Professor  J.  A.  Lyon, 
Chairman  Committee  on  University  Extension,  Gibson  Hall,  Tulane 
University. 
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The  Tulane  Summer  School  has  been  in  existence  for  eleven  years. 
The  school  was  organized  this  year  under  four  main  divisions:  The 
Xormal  School,  the  College,  the  Vocational  Training  School,  and  the 
Model  High  School. 

The  Normal  School  was  intended  primarily  for  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers  possessing  a  first  grade  teacher's  certificate,  a  high 
school,  normal  or  college  diploma,  or  the  scholarship  equivalent  to 
that  represented  by  such  certificate  or  diploma;  for  principals, 
soperintendents,  or  supervisors. 

Courses  were  offered  in  primary  methods,  which  included  reading, 
language,  number  work,  songs,  games,  folk  dancing,  and  nature 
study.  Special  work  was  also  given  in  child  study  and  child  psychology. 
A  practical  demonstration  of  methods  was  given  with  a  class  of 
children. 

For  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades  courses  were  offered  in  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra,  history,  civics,  penmanship,  geography, 
English  literature,  English  grammar,  and  composition,  presenting 
the  most  effective  methods  of  treating  these  subjects  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  pupil  and  the  material. 

High  school  teachers  had  the  choice  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
which  included  both  those  taught  in  the  high  school  and  those 
belonging  to  the  college  curriculum.  Subjects  involving  high  school 
methods  included  English  grammar,  composition  and  literature,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  history,  civics,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  freehand 
drawing,  art. 

For  college  students  and  teachers  desiring  advanced  work  for  a 
degree,  there  were  offered  numerous  courses  in  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  would  enable  those  taking  them  to  shorten  materially  the  time 
required  for  their  degrees. 

The  vocational  training  courses  were  offered  in  response  to  a  con- 
tinued demand  for  such  courses  from  those  who  desire  to  fit  them- 
selves for  technical  or  commercial  occupations  or  for  public  service. 


LENGTH  OF  SESSION 

The  Tulane  University  Summer  School  opened  Monday,  June  i6, 
and  continued  for  six  weeks,  closing  Saturday,  July  26.     Students 
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were  enrolled  for  the  whole  period,  or  for  such  part  as  they  desired. 
A  number  of  the  courses  were  maintained  by  Tnlane  University  for 
an  additional  three  weeks^  in  order  to  enable  the  students  to  obtain 
credit  for  a  complete  college  year  in  the  subject. 


TECHNICAX  TRAINING  FOB  WOMBN 

The  University  offered  this  summer  a  full  complement  of  work  for 
teachers  in  the  Normal  School.  At  the  same  time  there  were  offered 
also  a  number  of  courses  for  the  training  of  women  for  various  tech- 
nical occupations  in  which  a  demand  for  workers  has  been  created  by 
post-war  conditions.  Among  such  courses  offered  for  women  were 
courses  for  the  training  of  librarians,  filing  clerks,  private  secretaries, 
draftsmen,  stenographers,  and  typewriters.  Also  special  courses  were 
offered  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing. 


CREDITS 

Each  six  weeks'  course  was  accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion toward  certificates  of  credit.     Such  certificates  of  credit  were  is- 
sued for  satisfactory  work  during  the  entire  term,  with  a  minimum  of 
twelve  and  a  maximum  of  eighteen  hours  per  week,  and  entitled  their 
holders  to  an  increase  of  points  on  an  examination  for  a  teacher's 
certificate,  as  announced  by  the  State  Board,  or  would  extend  a  valid 
certificate  for  one  year.  A  six  weeks'  course  was  accepted  by  the  New 
Orleans  School  Board,  and,  if  of  college  grade,  would  also  entitle  the 
student  who  has  successfully  completed  it  to  a  credit  of  one-third  of  a 
year's  work  in  that  subject  toward  the  Tulane  A.  B.  degree.     A  nine 
weeks'  course  would  give  a  ciedit  of  one-half  year's  work  in  the  sub- 
ject.   Tulane  University  gives  certificates  for  these  courses  and  the 
records  will  be  placed  on  file  at  the  University  office,  so  that  students 
may  from  summer  to  summer  accumulate  credits  for  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree.   Teachers  holding  Normal  School  diplomas  who  have  had  full 
high  school  preparation  before  entering  the  Normal  School  were  cred- 
ited with  that  part  of  the  Tulane  course  which  they  have  completed, 
and  by  the  addition  of  summer  work  materially  advanced  themselves 
toward  a  degree.    Teachers  or  others  taking  the  high  school  courses 
could  use  them  for  entrance  credits  into  the  University. 

The  amount  of  credit  which  may  be  normally  obtained  by  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Summer  School  for  the  six  weeks  is  three  hours,  but  under 
exceptional  conditions  a  maximum  credit  of  four  hours  may  be  ob- 
tained during  six  weeks.  Candidates  for  the  position  of  principal  or 
vice-principal  are  allowed  a  maximum  credit  of  three  hours  by  the 
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New  Orleans  School  Board.    A  proportionately  greater  credit  may  be 
obtained  by  students  who  continue  nine  weeks  in  the  Summer  School. 


MODEL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  Model  High  School  was  organized  and  was  manned  by  some  of 
the  best  instructors  in  the  state.  This  was  a  real  high  school  with 
standard  courses  and  discipline  and  its  students  were  working  for 
credit.  Method  classes  were  organized  in  the  Normal  with  a  view  to 
stud3ring  the  Model  High  School  in  every  phase  of  its  operation. 
Teachers  were  given  the  opportunity,  as  a  part  of  their  work,  to  in- 
spect the  High  School  and  make  full,  critical  reports  of  their  observa- 
tions.   The  Model  High  School  continued  for  nine  weeks. 


FEES 

Tuition  was  free  in  normal  and  college  courses  except  for  a  nominal 
registration  fee.  This  fee,  in  the  case  of  teachers,  was  five  dollars; 
the  fee  for  non-teachers  was  ten  dollars.  A  small  laboratory  fee,  to 
cover  cost  of  material  used,  was  charged  students  taking  laboratory 
courses.  For  certain  of  the  vocational  training  courses  there  was  a 
special  fee,  in  no  case  exceeded  ten  dollars  for  the  course. 


KOOM  AND  BOAB.D 

Board  and  room  could  be  obtained  by  women  students  in  the  new 
and  commodious  Newcomb  dormitory  for  $6.00  per  week.  Those 
rooming  in  the  dormitories  were  required  to  furnish  bed  clothing, 
pillows,  towels,  and  napkins. 

Those  who  did  not  desire  to  live  on  the  campus  secured  room  and 
board  in  private  families  or  in  desirable  boarding  houses  near  the 
University  for  |6.oo  per  week  and  upward.  A  list  of  boarding  houses, 
with  full  information  as  to  rates,  is  kept  in  the  office  for  the  use  of 
students. 


For  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  School,  1920,  which  will  be  issued  in 
April,  1920,  or  for  additional  information,  address  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  School,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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COLLEGE  OF  AB.TS  AND  SGIEKCES 

SENIOR  CUlSS 

Bond,  Howard  Tucker, 

McDonoghville,  La. 

Scientific 

Dantzler,  Lorenzo  Nolley,  Jr., 

Gulfport,  Miss. 

Litterary 

Duffy,  Morris  James, 

344  St.  Joseph 

Scientific 

Gschwind,  Edward  Robert, 

6071  Laurel 

Literary 

Lemle,  Louis  George 

3413  St.  Charles 

Literary 

Lescale,  Charles  Maurice, 

3514  Canal 

Scientific 

McCay,  Percy  Luzenberg, 

1204  Race 

Literary 

Parkerson,  William, 

1527  Calhoun 

Classical 

Scharff,  Adolph  Kaufman, 

New  Iberia,  La. 

Literary 

Scharff,  Lester  Daniel, 

New -Iberia,  La. 

Literary 

Spilman,  Edwin  Badgley, 

Claude,  Tex. 

Scientific 

Stewart,  Thomas  David, 

2331  Chestnut 

Scientific 

Wakeman,  Lewis  Farrington, 

2928  Gen.  Pershing 

Literary 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Bayne,  Robert  Emmett, 

Brinkley,  Ark. 

Literary 

Colbert,  Richard  Jr., 

1115  Henry  Clay 

Literary 

Foote,  John  Randolph, 

142 1  Constantinople 

Literary 

Gebelin,  John  Alvin, 

Garyville,  La. 

Scientific 

Gordon,  Robert  Lionel, 

1239  Nashville 

Scientific 

Gore,  Jennie  Abney,  (Miss) 

Bayou  Sara,  La. 

Scientific 

Greaves,  Percy  Dupr^, 

Waterproof,  1^. 

Literary 

Hammett,  William  Bernard, 

1479  Calhoun 

Literary 

Krause,  Rudolph  Edward, 

WesUake,  La. 

Scientific 

McLellan,  Charles  Samuel, 

Easonville,  Ala. 

Scientific 

Monroe.  James  Hill, 

1331  Philip 

Literary 

Newman,  Harold  Weil,  Jr. 

6007  St.  Charles 

Literary 

Renshaw,  William  Malcolm, 

741  Esplanade 

Literary 

Setzler,  George  Byron, 

Crossett,  Ark. 

Scientific 

Wallace,  Henry  Williams,  Jr,, 

Camden,  Ala. 

Literary 

Watkins,  Hugh  Moss, 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Scientific 

Wolff,  Justin  Vollmer, 

1522  Aline 

Literary 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Alcus,  Samuel  Theodore,  Jr., 

5211  St  Charles 

Scientific 

Baker,  James  Keith, 

Mt.  Lebanon,  La. 

Literary 
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Collier.  John  Thomas, 
Colomb,  Henry  Octave, 
Corry,  Joseph  Dunklin, 
Feibleman,  Edward  William, 
Floyd,  Paul  Herman, 
Foote,  Tandy  Quisenberry, 
Fraser,  Richard  Augustus, 
Gessner,  Leonard  Bdward, 
Graham,  David  Rea,  Jr., 
Hirigoyen,  Jean  Raymond, 
Hubert,  Henry  Bdward, 
Levy,  Louis  Kaufman, 
Lob,  Louis  Charles, 
Loria,  Frank  Leo, 
Morse,  James  Johnston, 
Newburger,  Edwin  Kirby, 
Perkins,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr., 
Polmer,  Samuel  Cahlman, 
Stewart,  William, 
Vories,  Allen  Leftwich,  Jr., 
Walter,  Edward  Fay, 

FRBSH] 

Aschaffenburg,  Eugene  Albert, 
Baudier,  Victor  Joseph, 
Billeaud,  Allen  Wilfred, 
Bingham,  Robert  Worth, 
Bonar,  John  Patrick,  Jr., 
Bums,  James  Thompson, 
Caldwell,  John  Williamson,  3rd 
Caplan,  Abe, 

Connelley,  Harold  Haskell, 
Coyle,  Charles  Goodrich, 
Dabezies,  Oliver  Hippolyte, 
DeLaureal,  Todd  Robert, 
Dinwiddie,  Maldolm  Lee 
Ellis,  Lloyd  Addison, 
Ewiiig,  Quincy  Martineau, 
Hotard,  Albert  Edward, 
Hougland,  Horace  Justin, 
Legeai,  Harold  George, 
Montgomery,  Richard  Bullard,  Jr, 


Conroe,  Tex. 

Scientific 

Romeville,  La. 

Scientific 

1407  Bordeaux 

Scientific 

1406  General  Taylor 

Scientific 

Tvake  Charles,  La. 

Scientific 

142 1  Constantinople 

Literary 

Mansfield,  La. 

Literary 

117  Audubon  Blvd. 

Scientific 

7025  Freret 

Scientific 

Salado,  Honduras 

Literary 

3615  Melpomene 

Scientific 

163 1  State 

Literary 

1650  Robert 

Scientific 

721  Octavia 

Scientific 

2812  State 

Scientific 

1640  Palmer 

Scientific 

Red  Fish,  Ln. 

Literary 

Schriever,  La. 

Scientific 

2331  Chestnut 

Scientific 

1459  Henry  Clay 

Scientific 

Winnsboro,  La. 

Literary 

VfAN   CLASS 

4900  St.  Charles 

Literary 

1328  Esplanade 

Literary 

Broussard,  La. 

Scientific 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Literary 

Shreveport,  La. 

Scientific 

Covington,  La. 

Law- Acad. 

7325  Harapson 

Scientific 

Alexandria,  La. 

Scientific 

Parts,  Ark. 

Literary 

1660  Robert 

Classical 

915  Dauphine 

Literary 

Broussard,  La. 

Literary 

1464  Eleonore 

Scientific 

Amite,  La. 

Literary 

Napoleonville,  La. 

Scientific 

235  Lavergne 

Literary 

496  Audubon 

Scientific 

25 1 1  Esplanade 

Scientific 

,2011  Peters  Ave. 

Scientific 
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Mysing,  August  William, 

17  Rosa  Park 

Scientific 

Newman,  Randolph  Isidore 

1635  Amelia 

Scientific 

O'Shee,  David  Stafford, 

Alexandria,  La. 

Scientific 

Pellerin,  Willis  Anthony, 

Breauz  Bridge,  La.            Scientific 

Polmer,  Nathan  Hirsch, 

618  S.  Rampart 

Scientific 

Quinette,  James  Horace, 

1333  Lowcrline 

Scientific 

Rooney,  Herbert  Paul, 

2634  Washington 

Literary 

Schulze,  William, 

Monroe,  La. 

Literary 

Shlenker,  Simon,  Jr., 

Monroe,  La. 

Scientific 

Smith,  John  Augustine,  Jr., 

1434  Seventh 

Literary 

Smith,  Prentice  Lanier, 

Minden,  La. 

Classical 

Snelling,  Murdock  Murph, 

2317  State 

Literary 

Stallings,  Verdie  Ross, 

Celeste,  Tex. 

Literary 

Stiles,  Harry  Farrar,  Jr., 

1539  Exposition  1 

Blvd.          Literary 

Taul,  Hermann, 

New  Iberia,  La. 

Scientific 

Voorhies,  Robert  Davis,  Jr., 

Lafayette,  La. 

Scientific 

Williams,  KendaU, 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

Literary 

Wirth,  Willard  Ralph, 

1023  Louisiana 

Scientific 

Wright,  Thomas  James, 

7735  Plum 

Literary 

Ziegler,  Harold  Ferdinand, 

9  Audubon  Place 

Classical 

PARTIAL  STUDENTS 

Ashman,  Richard, 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Dale.  Lois,  (Miss) 

Texarkana,  Ark. 

Farwell,  Charles  Alphonzo. 

2426  Prytania 

Gladney,  Edward  Lee, 

2000  Palmer 

Johnson,  William  Nash, 

Homer,  La 

KopeloflF,  Lillian,  (Mrs.) 

Boston,  Mass. 

McClendon,  Wm.  Hutchinson,  Jr. 

•  » 

Amite,  La. 

McLoughlin,  James  Frank, 

7301  Hampson 

Olinde,  Dewey  Joseph, 

New  Roads,  La. 

Ransmeier,  John  Christian, 

1404  Audubon 

Roberts,  Ralph  Smith, 

Keosauqua,  Iowa 

Teberne,  Helene  Olga,  (Miss) 

2326  Camp 

Tycer,  Nathan  Bankston, 

Loranger,  La. 

SPKCIAL  STUDENTS 

Billeaud,  Roy  Joseph, 

Broussard,  La. 

Scientific 

Billeiter,  Charles  Reesman, 

Shreveport,  La. 

Scientific 

Botts,  Laurel  Winter 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Literary 

Fung  (y  Figueroa)  AtilioGenaro, 

Barranca,  Peru 

Scientific 
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PRB-MBDICAL  STUDBNTS 
SBCOND  YBAR 

Baron,  Joseph, 

Battalora,  Harold  Joseph, 

Bay  lis,  George  Benjamin,  Jr., 

Bierhorst,  Henry  Rehm, 

Biles,  (Mijw)  Sethelle  Phedre  (A.  B.) 


Caxnpagna,  Maurice,  2951 

Carter,  Clarence  Strouse, 

Co^,  Salvador,  Jr., 

Cocchiara,  Peter, 

Davison,  Emile  Arthur, 

Dixon,  William  McMaster, 

Donaldson,  Pierre  Armand, 

Dyar,  James  Peryns, 

Evans,  John  Rufus  (Pharm.  G.) 

Fitzgerald,  Willard  Lee, 

Girard,  Percy  Merrilt, 

Hazen,  Olen  B., 

Henderson,  Roy  Earl, 

Henderson,  William  Kirby, 

Johnson,  Paul  Eamal, 

Kennedy,  Robert  Louis, 

Landry,  Odey  Francis, 

Lorio,  Cecil  Oliver,  (B.  Sc.) 

Lothrop,  Guy  Irving, 

Menville,  Paul  Louis, 

Montelepre,  Philip, 

Muniz-Rodriguez,  Antonio, 

Randazzo,  Matthew  Joseph, 

Rosenthal,  Irwin  William, 

Salazar  (y  Baldioceda)  Mariano, 

Scott,  (Miss)  Irma  Emma, 

Shuffield,  Joseph  Franklin, 

Siess,  Guy  Edward, 

Souchon,  Edmond  II, 

FIRST  YEAR 

Brumfield,  Robert  Hugh, 
Burton,  Breck  Musgrove, 
Cohen,  Hymen  Leon, 
Cullinane,  (Miss)  Catherine  Anna, 


8238  Spruce 

4650  Music 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

3 1 16  St.  Claude 

Sumner,  Miss. 

Grand  Route  St.  John 

Bunkie,  La. 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

1900  Dumaine 

824  Felicity 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Reserve,  La. 

Purvis,  Miss. 

Cordele,  Ga. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Lafayette,  La. 

Brooker,  Fla. 

Longview,  Texas 

Money,  Miss. 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

Metter,  Ga. 

Delcambre,  La. 

Lakeland,  La. 

1333  State 

Houma,  La. 

2216  S.  Franklin 

Anasco,  Porto  Rico 

Donaldsonville,  La. 

4026  St.  Charles 

San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica 

Bonita,  La. 

Nashville,  Ark. 

Alexandria,  La. 

2405  St.  Charles 

Magnolia,  Miss. 

Sipsey,  Ala. 

Coahoma,  Miss. 

1933  I'ern 
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Dannenbauer,  (Miss)  Marie, 
d*Aquin,  John  Joseph,  Jr., 
DeRouen,  Walter  Clarence,  Jr., 
Duarte  (y  Otero),  Joaquin,  (B.  Sc.) 
Feldner,  George  Diedrich 
Gaulon,  Aristide  Charles, 
Grunewald,  Hudson  Charles, 
Guenther,  John  Charles, 
Hyman,  Earl, 
Karnofsky,  Hyman, 
Katz,  Harold, 
LeDoux,  Morris  Sterling, 
McGee,  Harry  Hand,  Jr., 
Ogletree,  Henry  Woods, 
Quinn,  George  Patrick. 
Rike,  Heber C, 
Robertson,  (Miss)  May  Clare, 
Rosen,  Warren  Leucht, 
Sebastian,  Newton  Loomis, 
Smith,  James  Lennard, 
Tunstall,  Wheeler  MacCurdy 
Urrutia,  Aureliano,  Jr., 
Umitia,  Carlos  Fernandez, 
Wight,  Bennett  Allen, 


Honey  Grove,  Tex. 

1660  Robert 

1012  Marengo 

2409  St.  Charles 

3218  Magazine 

1937  Tulane 

Hotel  Grunewald 

Cucro,  Tex- 

1824  Baronne 

427  S.  Rampart 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Indian  Bayou,  La. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

New  Braunsfels,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Dyersbnrg,  Tenn. 

McComb,  Miss. 

12  Rosa  Park 

Norwood,  La. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

"  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Hugo,  Okla. 
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SENIOR  CI«ASS 


Adam,  Clotaire  Lecomto, 
Alvarado,  Enrique, 
Ban*,  Coleman  Leroy, 
Bynum,  Edwin  Agustine,  Jr., 
Craig,  Robert  Emmet,  2nd., 
Faucheux,  Lewis  Joseph, 
Favrot,  Clifford  Freret, 
Frey,  Herbert  Anthony  Peter, 
Godat,  David  Walker, 
Griswold,  Randolph  Livingston 
Hammett,  Louis  Nicholas, 
Lanphier,  Edward  Conniff, 
Le^^eai,  Randall  Prank, 
Martin,  Joseph  Daniel, 
Moenck  ( y  Peralta ) ,  Miguel  Angel , 
Morthland,  George  Godfrey, 
Rau,  John  Eblen, 
Sharp,  Roger  Post, 
Sonntag,  Alexander  Stephen, 
Vallas,  Miner  Howard, 
Walshe,  George  Campbell, 
Whitehead,  Edgar,  Jr., 


R.  No.  2,  Station  B, 
Port  Limon,  C.Rica 
8007  St.  Charles 
Texas  City,  Texas 
1138  Third 
Waggaman,  La 
18  Richmond  Place 
733  Alvar 
2123  Cambronne 
1424  Second 
1479  Calhoun 
1430  Octavia 
25 1 1  Esplanade 
1916  Bienville 
Havana,  Cuba 
Decatur,  111. 
5701  Pitt 
2539  Napoleon 
827  Sixth 
7224  Zimple 
15 II  Dufossat 
402  Audubon 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Atkinson,  Robert  Lee,  Jr.. 
Barnes,  Walter  Jewitt, 
Brandon,  George  Shields, 
Calongne,  Marcel  Benoit, 
Cassagne,  Alphonse  Sylvain  E., 
Dabedes,  Clement  Hippolite, 
Ferguson,  Beverly  Peets, 
Hackett,  James  Bruton, 
Jones,  Clarence  Leonard, 
Kastler,  Arthur  Ordway, 
Kessler,  Sam,  Jr., 
King,  Jean  Myriel, 
Lothrop,  Rex  Elias, 


6330  S.  Liberty 
1654  Valmont 
2938  Palmyra 
923  N.  Hagan 
Abita  Springs,  La. 
915  Dauphine 
3448  Chestnut 
Gretna,  La. 
Napoleonville,  La. 
3125  Chestnut 
7223  St.  Charies 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
1333  State 
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Chem.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng, 

Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Architecture 

Chem.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Architecture 

Chem.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Architecture 

Chem.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 
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Mercier,  Walter  Hynson, 
Muller,  Richard  Frotscher, 
Parkerson,  William, 
Sinclair,  James  Louis, 
Stone,  Frank  McCrary, 
Wright,  Charles  Lafayette,  Jr.. 
Wyler,  Louis  John, 


1640  S.  Carrol Iton 
2627  Coliseum 
1527  Calhoun 
737  Eleonore 
7919  Jeantiette 
Timberton,  La. 
530  Jackson 


M.  &  E.  Bng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng, 
Chem.  Eng. 
M.  &  E.  Eng 
M.  &  E.  Eng, 
Civil  Eng. 


SOPHOMORB  CI.ASS 


Abrego,  Maud  Stevanno,  (Miss) 
Alvarado,  Alfonso 
Berea  (y  Canla),  Alexander,  Jr., 
Blum,  George  Richard, 
Buja,  Louis  Marcus, 
Carter,  John  Henry,  Jr., 
Cohen,  Clarence  Anthony, 
Cooley,  Henry  Bell, 
Crawford,  Carroll  Stiles, 
Dykers,  John  Reginald. 
Ebaugh,  John  Lynn,  Jr., 
Elizardi,  Frank  Pace, 
Foster,  Charles  Shearer, 
Gregory,  William  Bres, 
Grentz,  Leo  Bertrand, 
Harper,  Harold  Ruse, 
Hustedt,  Harry  Herbert, 
Lea,  Rufus  Upton, 
LeDoux,  McLean  Joseph, 
Legeai,  Harold  George, 
Lewis,  George  Richard  Wm., 
McCollough,  John  Lane, 
Middleton,  John  Morris, 
Nungesser,  Fredk.  Jacob  Kuhn, 
Parkhouse,  Edward  Demarest, 
Prescott,  Coulter  Ball, 
Rainold,  Frank  Edward, 
Richardson,  John  Benjamin, 
Rodriguez,  Henry  Edward, 
Rosen,  Louis  Leucht, 
Schwartz,  Simon  Bernard, 
Singrer,  Benjamin, 
Spaar,  William  Hobson, 


Lake  Charles,  La.  Architecture 
Port  Limon, Costa  Rica,  Chem. Eng. 

904  Hillary  Civil  Eng. 

Donaldsonville,  La.  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

1132  N.  Gayoso  Civil  Eng. 

1220  Pine  M.  &  E.  Bag. 

5010  Freret  Chem.  Eng. 

5526  Chestnut  Civil  Eng. 

Gretna,  La.  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

8320  Sycamore  Chem.  Eng. 

5830  Pitt  Chem.  Eng. 

2222  Dublin  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

1424  Bordeaux  Chem.  Eng. 

630  Pine  M.  &  E.  Eng. 
McDonoghville,  La.  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

2017  Peters  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

6320  Story  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

5320  Danneel  Ci\nl  Eng. 

124 1  Harmony  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

25 1 1  Esplanade  Chem.  Eng. 

3027  Esplanade  M.  &  E.  Eng. 
Ceiba,  Spanish  H<md.  M.  &  E.Eng. 

21 15  Stote  M.  &  E.  Eng, 

529  Jackson  Chem.  Eng. 

1444  Calhoun  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

4933  Chestnut  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

1839  Calhoun  M,  &  E.  Bng. 

1212  Seventh  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

1300  MandeviUe  Civil  Eng. 

12  Rosa  Park  Civil  Bng. 

1807  Upperline  Civil  Bag. 

1 82 1  Terpsichore  Chem.  Bng. 

3506  Banks  Civil  Bng. 
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Vennard,  Wickliffe  Black, 
Vo6S,  Helmath  Carlyle, 
Willoz,  Armand  I/Hiis, 


836  Cherokee 
7800  Jeannette 
1221  N.  Tonti 


FRBSHMAN  CLASS 


Alciatore,  Jules  Caesar, 
Alcus,  Lewis  Scherck, 
Alker,  Albert  Raymond, 
Alker,  Paul  Brady, 
Alvarado,  Julian  Rubin, 
Blood  worth,  Sol,  Jr., 
Brown,  Benjamin  Temple 
Brown,  Prank  James, 
Caflfery,  Donaldson,  Jr., 
Campbell,  Philip  James, 
Cason,  Mary  Blanche,  (Miss) 
Cohen,  Joseph  Saul, 
Correa,  Miguel  Angel,  Jr. , 
DeBlanc,  Joseph  Walter,  Jr., 
DeRussy,  Charles  Nolte, 
Diego  (y  Hernandez),  Diego, 
Dinkins,  Henry  Harreld,  Jr., 
Emery*  Robert  Lee,  Jr., 
Farrar,  Thomas  Prince, 
Farwell,  Charles  Alphonzo, 
Peldman,  Perry  Selig, 
Fine,  Robert  Hewson, 
Fox,  Willoughby  Beresford, 
Fritchie,  Charles  Julius, 
Fulmer,  James  Lep, 
Gandolfo,  Femand  Charles,  Jr., 
Gaudet,  John  Valery, 
Haas,  Douglas  Marshall, 
Haas,  Nathan  Lewis, 
,  Hallam,  Cecil  Alfred, 
Healy,  Rowland  Archibald, 
Hess,  William  Talman, 
Hiller,  Julian  Richard, 
Hoffman,  Frederick  John, 
Jetmore,  Harvey  Allen,  Jr., 
Kalmbach,  Charles  Dennis,  Jr., 
Kearney,  William  James,  Jr., 


1936  Peters 

1634  Robert 

1635  State 
1635  State 
Guatemala 
901  Burdette 
7  Rosa  Park 
1922  State 
1228  Race 
4920  Chestnut 
5914  Hurst 
2415  Coliseum 
Arecibo,  Porto  Rico 
3031  Ursuline 
Belle  Alliance,  La. 
Havana,  Cuba 
Louisa,  La. 
2323  St.  Charles 
2209  St.  Charles 
2426  Prytania 
2504  Chestnut 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
1302  State 
Slidell,  La. 
2238  Gen.  Pershing 

2003  Ursuline 
2124  Palmer 
Bunkie,  La. 
Opelousas,  La. 
Clinton,  La. 
1803  Peters 
1220  Short 
1 53 1  S.  CarroUton 

2004  Elysian  Fields 
1 32 1  Pine 
Shreveport,  La. 
41 14  Canal 


M.  &  E.  Eng. 
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Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 

Architectiu^ 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 
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Chem.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 
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Civil  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

&  E.Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

&  E.  Eng. 
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&  E.  Eng. 
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M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.&  E.Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 
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Kearny,  Edward  Newton,  Jr., 
Kelly,  Claude  John, 
Kyle,  Volney  Howard,  Jr., 
Leche,  Richard  Webster, 
LeClercq,  Edith,  (Miss) 
LeGardeur,  George  Vignes, 
Levy,  Bernard  Maurice, 
*Levy,  lyionel  Cardoza, 
Liuzza,  Anthony  John, 
Ludlow,  Junior, 
Lynch,  Charles  Byrne, 
McCollough,  Ernest  Edwin, 
Maier,  Otto  Theodore, 
Marks,  Jacques  Percival, 
Marx,  Isadore, 
Michaelis,  Holman  Louis, 
Monette,  Arthur  Gayle, 
Montlezun,  John  Albert  Milton, 
Morris,  Joseph  Chandler,  Jr., 
Morton,  Oscar  William, 
Moynahan,  Roy  Dewey  Bernard 
Murrell,  George  Michael, 
Naberschnig,  Edw.  Mitchell,  Jr., 
Newman,  Jacob  Keifer,  Jr., 
Pesses,  Isidore  Leon, 
Richardson,  Lewis  Johnson, 
Richeson,  William  Lyle,  Jr., 
Rittenberg,  Charles  Lewis, 
Ruffo,  Joseph  John, 
Russell,  Sidney  Johnson,  Jr., 
Salmon,  Harold  Moses, 
Schwartz,  Andrew  Koebel, 
Simmons,  Fisher  Edward, 
Tebeme,  Helene  Olga,  (Miss) 
Thomas,  Ira  Lee,  Jr., 
Todd,  Rudolph  Adelbert, 
duTreil,  Louis  Joseph  Nadau 
Truxillo,  Henry  Hubert, 
Wachenheim,  Albert,  Jr., 
Walker,  Oliver  Perry, 


1572  Henry  Clay 
1738  St.  Roch 
Houma,  La. 
251 1  Broadway 
Dallas,  Tex. 
1 1 27  Crete 
Patterson,  La. 
1524*  Seventh 
245  S.  ClAibome 
1723  Josephine 
1 43 1  Tulane 
Fullerton,  La. 
2819  Carondelet 
1 63 1  Arabella 
Bogalusa,  La. 
1 1 27  Second 
1723  Jackson 
4437  St  Charles 
1654  State 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Bayou  Goula,  La. 
233  N.  Broad 
4433  St.  Charles 
2040  Burgundy 
12 1 2  Seventh 
1938  State 
224  S.  Rampart 
913  St.  Andrew 
Shreveport,  La. 
1625  Arabella 
Savannah,  Ga. 
712  Broadway 
2326  Camp 
Alexandria,  La. 
7400  Pearl 
480  Audubon 
324  S.  Galvez 
5534  St  Charles 
5509  Camp 


Chem.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

M.  &  E.  Eng. 

M.  &  R.  Eng. 
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Chem.  Eng. 
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Civil  Eng. 
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Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 
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Civil  Eng. 
'  Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 
Chem.  Eng. 
Chem.  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Chem.  Eng. 
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Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 

Civil  Eng. 
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Wharton,  William  Coyle,                 1329  St.  Andrew  M.  &.  E.  Eng. 

Williams,  Eugene  Bernard,              830  Audubon  Civil  Eng. 

Wiechcster,  Peter  Sidney,  Jr.,         1437  St.  Mary  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

WyTin,  Robert  Sawtelle,                   Shreveport,  La.  Civil  Eng. 

PARTIAL  STUDENT 

Gore,  Jennie  Abney  (Miss)  Bayou  Sara,  La. 

SPBCIAI«  STUDENTS 

Bryant,  Gardner  William,                 Hollywood,  Cal.  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Elizardi,  Walter  Philip,                    2330  Burgundy  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Gazin,  Rhea  Maigueritte  (Miss)     7003  Fontainebleau  Architecture 

Kopeloff,  Lillian,  (Mrs.)                  Boston,  Mass.  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Manero,  Jose  Fernandez,                  Villokemora,  Mex.  M.  &  E.  Eng. 

Toniette,  Alvin  Casmere,                 Sulphur,  La.  Chem.  Eng. 
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A — Coufse  in  Art. 
C— College. 

E — Course  in  Education. 
M — Course  in  Music. 
*  — Partial  Course. 


SENIOR  CM.SS 

Arrington,  Maude  Venables 

C. 

Trenton,  Ky. 

Ayres,  Katheriue  Stuart, 

C. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bailey,  Catherine  Durham 

C. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Bate,  Eunice  Lea, 

A. 

1330  Pine 

Beattie,  Margaret  Hayne, 

A. 

Greenville,  S,  C 

Black,  Ida  Use, 

C. 

1329  Octavia 

Blank,  Hilda, 

A. 

7519  Hampson 

Bostick,  Ruth  Marguerite, 

C. 

5344  Coliseum 

Brown,  Gladys  Sadie, 

M. 

Mobile.  Ala. 

Cohn,  Fannie, 

C. 

4706  St.  Charles 

Cotonio,  Margherita  Judicia, 

C 

2309  Palmer 

Curran,  Mildred, 

c. 

7319  Hampson 

Dietze,  Charlotte  Amy, 

c. 

5524  Prytenia 

Dreyfous,  Caroline  Helen, 

c. 

1 140  Jackson 

Dreyfus,  Berenice, 

c. 

1834  Upperlinc 

Drumm,  Dorothy  Katharine, 

c. 

Gretna,  La. 

Duval,  Leonora  Bisland, 

E. 

Houma,  La. 

Ellis,  Julia, 

E. 

Rayville,  La, 

Fischer.  Elizabeth  Victoria, 

C. 

800  Audubon 

Friedrichs,  Helene  Oehmichen, 

E. 

220  S.  Pierce 

Fulham,  Ruth  Drew, 

E. 

2128  Gen.  Pershing 

Gill,  Olyve  Bryant, 

C 

•      2333  Camp 

Grevemberg,  Helen  Josephine,  •• 

C. 

8514  Sycamore 

Guthrie,  Agnes  Marsh, 

E. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Hagen,  Dorothea  Marceline, 

A. 

Covington,  La. 

Hardee,  Naomi  Beatrice 

E. 

Enpora,  Miss. 

Hartfield,  Sallie  Belle 

C.  &E. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Katz,  Adaline  Jerrie, 

C 

700  Broadway 

Kessler,  Lillian  Louise, 

C. 

7223  St.  CJiaries 

••  Deceased. 
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Koch,  Anna  Protscher, 
Lund,  GeoTgejean, 
Mackenzie,  Helen, 
Magmder,  Evangeline, 
McPetridge,  Elatherine  Louise, 
McLellan,  Anna, 
McLeod,  Biargaret  Inglis, 
Meyer,  Ruth  Charlotte, 
Morgan,  Calista  Airey, 
Naff,  Merrimac, 
Newburger,  Mina  Esther, 
Odenheimer,  Marian  Helen, 
O'Kelley,  Lucile, 
0*Shee,  Julia  Anna, 
Parkerson,  Alice  Stirling, 
Parks,  Martha  Manier, 
Pigott,  Evelyn, 

Ransmeier,  Viola  Sirera,  B.  A.* 
Raymond,  Mary,  B.  A.  Ed. 
Rebonl,  Ruth  Harvey, 
Richardson,  Annie  Lucile 
Roussel,  Marguerite  Amelie, 
Saunders,  Caryetta, 
Schuler,  Alma  Catherine, 
Seago,  Mary  Mallard, 
Sexton,  Frances, 
Shields,  Cora  Isabel, 
Slack,  Catoline  Louise, 
Slagle,  Cleta  Elizabeth,  B.  A.* 
Socola,  Bianca,  B.  A.  Ed.* 
Voss,  Thelma  Gladys, 
Waldo,  Ivy  Elliott, 
Wallace,  Saresta  Lucie, 
Wallis,  Juanita  Angele, 
Warriner,  Mary  Mercer, 
Weeks,  Mildred, 
Wharton,  Helen  Coyle, 
Wilson,  Kate  Lucinda, 
Withers,  Louise  Fontaine, 


c. 

2627  Coliseum 

c. 

1415  Harmony 

E. 

Thibodaux,  La. 

A. 

1230  Louisiana 

C. 

4810  St.  Charles 

C. 

2108  Napoleon 

M. 

1905  State 

C. 

1224  Constantinople 

E. 

1520  Felicity 

E. 

Bastrop,  La. 

C. 

1640  Palmer 

C. 

5225  St.  Charles 

C. 

1 701  Marengo 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

E. 

1527  Calhoun 

E. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

C. 

3706  Prytania 

C. 

1404  Audubon 

C. 

1324  Nashville 

E. 

2106  Chartres 

C. 

Grand  Cane,  La. 

E. 

Patterson,  La. 

C. 

2925  Coliseum 

M. 

6028  Pitt 

C. 

191 7  Gen.  Pershing 

M. 

Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

C. 

421  Vallette 

C. 

Alexandria,  La. 

E. 

Clarks,  La. 

C. 

1 33 1  Dumaine 

C. 

Bogalusa,  La. 

C. 

5217  Perrier 

E. 

Woodville,  Miss. 

C. 

Houma,  La. 

A. 

1525  Short 

C. 

New  Iberia,  La. 

A. 

1329  St.  Andrew 

E. 

Morning  Sun,  Iowa 

C. 

Greensboro,  Ala. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS 

Abaunza,  Consuelo  Dorothy, 

C. 

7003  St.  CJiarles 

Alford,  Louise, 

E. 

McComb,  Miss 

Barrett,  Imogene, 

C. 

705  Pelican 

Becker,  Lydia, 

C. 

2309  Chippewa 

Becnel,  Dorothy  Amelie, 

C. 

15 10  Arabella 

Belden,  BeUe  Adele,'* 

A. 

1 122  First 

Bonvillain,  Marie  Virginia,* 

C. 

Houma,  La. 

Bradford,  Andrina  Effie  Grace, 

M. 

731  Howard 

Brown,  Marion, 

C. 

1020  Robert 

Burkenroad,  Edna  Fannie, 

C. 

7733  St.  Charles 

Caffery,  Bethia, 

E. 

1228  Race 

Chalaron,  Corinne  Marie, 

A. 

1509  Pine 

Chopin,  Julia  Josephine, 

A. 

Derry,  La. 

Cook,  Kathleen, 

E. 

Grand  Cane,  La. 

Cummins,  Amy  Emerson,* 

C. 

Henderson,  Ky. 

deMilt,  Irma  Louise, 

C. 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

Diboll,  Frances  Louise, 

M. 

802  Pine 

Douglas,  Dorothy, 

C. 

1205  N.  Lopez 

Ellis,  Martina  Hamilton, 

E. 

Amite,  La. 

Ellsworth,  Olive  Erminie. 

M. 

McComb,  Miss. 

Fenner,  Martha  Elizabeth, 

E. 

25 1 1  St.  Charles 

Gillespie,  Sallie, 

A. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Graner,  Dorothy  Rainold, 

E. 

1633  First 

Gregory,  Elizabeth, 

C. 

630  Pine 

Gueydan,  Jeanne, 

E. 

Gueydan,  La. 

Harrison,  Emily  Bondurant, 

E. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hay,  Dorothy  Alice, 

C. 

6o35Prytania 

Kastler,  Ruth  Ordway, 

C. 

3125  Chestnut 

Kearny,  Laura  Buckner, 

C. 

1572  Henry  Clay 

Kemper,  Delaware, 

C, 

Franklin,  La. 

Kent,  Esther, 

C. 

Kentwood,  La. 

Kerlin,  Christine, 

E. 

Homer,  La. 

Kling,  Muriel  Adelaide, 

M. 

New  Iberia.  La. 

Levi,  Irma  Gladj^, 

C. 

1715  Calhoun 

Lindenfield,  Bertha, 

C. 

Lexington,  Tenn. 

Luzenberg,  Katharine  Hardy, 

C. 

1230  State 

Lyman.  Isabel  McCown, 

C. 

1233  Fern 

Mayer,  Tess  Barbara, 

C. 

5234  Pitt 

McConnell,  Margaret  Neilson, 

C. 

1586  Calhoun 

**  Deceased. 
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Moore,  Evelyn  Lowry,* 

E. 

1523  Terpsichore 

Morgan,  Fay.* 

E. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Xeilson,  Viola  I^ee, 

E. 

1923  Richmond  Place 

North,  Marion, 

C. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Perkins.  Georgie  May, 

E. 

Norwood,  La. 

Perkins,  Ophelia  Hardesty, 

M. 

Red  Fish,  La. 

Pfeters,  Olga  Veronica, 

A. 

2309  Carondelet 

Randolph,  Nan  Conner, 

E. 

Bayou  Goula,  La. 

Reynolds,  L,uda  Elizabeth, 

C. 

Arcadia,  La. 

Richard,  Bert  Elise. 

E. 

1713  State 

Rightor,  Lelia  Marguerite, 

C. 

7428  Macarty 

Roane.  Jessie  Bryce, 

A. 

1231  Marengo 

Rock,  Marian. 

C. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Scherck,  Fannie  Vera, 

C. 

5215  Perrier 

Scooler,  Irma  Sarah, 

E. 

Octa\'ia  Apts. 

Seago,  Dorothy  Wilson, 

C. 

191 7  Gen.  Pershing 

Sexton,  Dana, 

M. 

Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

Smith,  Daisy  Belle, 

E. 

Franklin,  La. 

Stillwell,  Matilda  Hall, 

E. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sugarman,  Sally  Salinger, 

E. 

2010  Palmer 

Supple,  Catherine  Rosa, 

E. 

Bayou  Goula,  La. 

Thrall,  Bemice  Marie, 

A. 

Lake  Charies,  La. 

Unmh,  Irma  Amelia, 

E. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Vairin,  Martha  Bruce. 

E. 

19  Audubon  Place 

VanHorn,  Marie  Louise, 

C. 

1209  Lowerline 

Wall,  Emma  Elizabeth, 

C. 

24  Audubon  Place 

Wallace,  MaryOctavie, 

E. 

Cinclare,  La. 

Watson,  Helen, 

E. 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

Wetzel,  Lula  Davis, 

C. 

Monroe,  La. 

White,  Ellene  Tobin, 

C. 

1530  First 

Wile,  Isabel, 

E. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Wilkins,  Virginia  Averyl, 

E. 

Jennings,  La. 

Wilson,  Eleanor  Genevieve, 

C. 

1457  Calhoun 

Young,  Blanche  LeSassier, 

E. 

Goldman,  La. 

Zoeller.  Adelaide  Mary, 

C. 

15 19  Calhoun 

Zuber,  Willie, 

C. 

Auburn,  Ala. 

SOPHOMORB  CLASS 

Adamson,  Eleanor  Hunt, 

C. 

Hammond,  La. 

Adler,  Helen  Coleman, 

E. 

21 1 3  St.  Charles 

Andrews,  Louis  Elizabeth, 

E. 

1628  Felicity 

Baird,  Dorothy  Terrell, 

E. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

. 
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Baumgartner,  Lucile  Taylor, 
Bein,  Emily  Margaret, 
Bourdette,  Freda, 
Bourgeois,  Camille  Jackson,* 
Brady,  lone  Bdwina, 
Butler,  Harriet  Mathews,* 
Campbell,  Lula  Mae, 
Charbonnet,  Berthe  Odile, 
Clay,  Edna  Lyllian, 
Cohen,  Myra  Ettelson, 
Cohen,  Rebekah, 
Cooper,  Ursula  Cary, 
Cothran,  Adelaide  Gammon, 
Daniel,  Prances, 
Davenport,  Gladys  Louise, 
Davis,  Sarah, 
DePass,  Mabel  Batte, 
deReyna,  Yvonne, 
Dodge,  Nellie  Burbank, 
Paulk,  Louise  Elizabeth, 
Fernandez,  Yvonne  Gabrielle, 
Fischer,  Grace, 
Frey,  Beatrice  Rhea, 
Fuerst,  Miriam  Mendes, 
Goodman,  Frieda  Fanny, 
Goodwine,  Marjorie, 
Hart,  Rosa  Lucille, 
Hatch,  Mary.* 
Herbert,  Mary  Alice, 
Hutchinson,  Olive,* 
Jackson,  Carrie  Floumoy, 
Joffrion,  Eva-Lou,* 
Joffrion,  Sadie  May, 
Kahn,  Sadie  Ethel, 
Kansas,  Adele  Ida,* 
Kirk  wood,  Julia  Allie, 
Lampert,  Hazel  Irene, 
Lampert,  Helen  Katharine, 
Lenoir,  Vida  Lamkin, 
Lawler,  Ruth  Curry, 
Levy,  Ida  Emily,* 


c. 

1 151  Delachaiae 

A. 

510  Lowerline 

C. 

740  Peters  Ave. 

E. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

C. 

Octavia  Apts. 

E. 

St.  PrancisviUe  La. 

E. 

Morgan  City,  La. 

E. 

1608  Esplanade 

E. 

Selma,  Ala. 

C. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

E. 

Coahoma,  Miss. 

C. 

2302  Octavia 

E. 

2705  Prytania 

E. 

Columbus.  Ga. 

C. 

Hattiesbui]g,  Miss. 

C. 

3i9S^uin 

E. 

1912  Palmer 

E. 

1224  N.  Claiborne 

C. 

3102  St.  Charles 

E. 

Monroe,  La. 

E. 

102 1  N.  Derbigny 

C. 

800  Audubon 

C. 

1562  N.  Broad 

C. 

21 15  Peters  Ave. 

C. 

1636  Peniston 

E. 

Locust  Ridge,  La, 

C. 

Lake  Charles,  La, 

E. 

Buckner,  La. 

E. 

1637  Eighth 

E. 

Dixon,  111. 

E. 

Doyline,  La. 

C. 

Lecompte,  La. 

C. 

MarksviUe,  La. 

E. 

Rayne,  La. 

A. 

7418  Maple 

E. 

137  S.  Scott 

E. 

1614  S.  CarroUton 

C. 

1614  S.  CarroUton 

E. 

McComb.  Miss. 

M. 

Bryan,  Tex. 

E. 

Franklin,  La. 
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Levy,  Lillian, 

E. 

1700  Robert 

Luria,  llai^erite  Eloise, 

M. 

1305  Broadway 

Magruder,  Bessie  Wailes, 

E. 

Woodville,  Miss. 

Maher,  Katherine  French, 

C. 

7226  Zimple 

Marshall,  Horace  Miller, 

C 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Martyn,  Ruth  Auguste, 

C. 

805  Broadway 

Matthew,  Bmma  Bieber, 

E. 

1 106  Peniston 

McLemore,  Margaret  Humphrey, 

E. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Meek,  Evalyn, 

M. 

Kosciusko,  Miss. 

Moody,  Velna  Monroe, 

E. 

1315  Louisiana 

Morse,  Jessie  Barclay, 

C. 

6037  Perrier 

Parkhouse,  Edith  Demarest, 

C. 

1444  Calhoun 

Peters.  Florence, 

E. 

Winnfield,  La. 

Pierpont,  Nellie  Flower, 

C. 

2020  Amelia 

Reaney,  Georgiana, 

C.            U. 

S.  Immigration  Station 

Renaud,  Lucy  Webb,* 

E. 

1637  Seventh 

Roberts,  Lyda  Broad, 

C. 

401 1  Carondelet 

Rock,  Betty, 

C. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Snell,  Marcia  Louise, 

C. 

Council,  Ga. 

Snoddy,  Mary  Josephine, 

E. 

Gueydan,  La, 

Sompa3rrac,  Irma, 

A. 

Natchitoches,  La. 

Stewart,  Minnie  Louise, 

C. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Stouse,  Mabel  Marie,* 

E. 

382  Broadway 

Texada,  Margaret  Ker, 

E. 

Boyce,  La. 

Vick,  Doris  Nancy, 

C. 

6018  Hurst 

Ware,  Florence  Hilda. 

E. 

6053  Laurel 

Wilkinson,  Margaret  Rothell, 

C. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Wooster,  Margaret, 

E. 

Centreville,  La. 

FRBSHMAN  CLASS 

Abram,  Bessie,* 

E. 

Lufkin,  Tex. 

Abram,  Evelyn, 

E. 

Lufkin,  Tex. 

Abrams.  Jean  Catherine, 

E. 

3915  St.  Charles  Ave. 

Algots,  Marian  Louise, 

E. 

Raceland,  La. 

Alvarez,  Julia  Angela, 

E. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Anderson,  Dorothea  Wilson, 

M. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Bailey,  Iva  Juliet, 

E. 

Uneedus,  La. 

Bass,  Cassie  Juanita, 

C. 

1338  Broadway 

Bate,  Muriel  Alston, 

C. 

1330  Pine 

Bogue,  Loretta  Aline, 

E. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Boudreaux,  Malvin  Rita, 

C. 

Houma,  La. 

Brainerd,  Gertrude, 

C. 

236  Walnut 
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Brian,  Lucia  Leek, 
Brock,  Annis  Lorraine, 
Brown,  Beulah  Postlethwaite, 
Brown,  Mildred, 
.Bryan,  Josephine  D., 
Buford,  Claire, 
Bullard,  Lou  Orlean, 
Bulloch,  Beryl,* 
Burdin,  Helen  Esther, 
Burke,  Georgie  Fabre, 
Bynum,  Amelia  Sophie, 
Camors,  Rita  Fredericka, 
Chauvin,  Mabel  Josephine, 
Christian,  Mildred  Gayler, 
Clark,  Merle, 
Clark,  Mildred  Elizabeth, 
Cochran,  Frances  Caroline, 
Code,  Georgette  Patricia, 
Coe,  Isabelle, 
Cohen,  Annette  Ettelson, 
Colcord,  Marie  Worthington, 
Colcord,  Sara  Willingham, 
Covington,  Dorothy, 
Cromwell,  Clara  Belle,* 
Dameron,  Alice  Ivy, 
Davidson,  Celeste  Inez,* 
Davis,  Virginia  Marie, 
DeGraffenreid,  Suzanne  Elaine, 
DeLaureal,  Carmen  Magdelene, 
Dickson,  Margaret  Elizabeth, 
Doody,  Mary  Virginia, 
Drey  fuss,  Frances, 
Dymond,  Helen, 
East,  Mae  Mayo, 
Ehlers,  Helena  Mary, 
Ellsworth,  Edith  May, 
Engler,  Gladys  Catherine, 
Ervin,  Eugenia, 
Evans,  Francese  Roma, 
Ewin,  Adair  Humphries, 
Fernandez,  Olga  Gabrielle,* 


c. 

3607  Chestnut 

E. 

Tallapoosa,  Ga. 

E. 

Shreveport,  La. 

E. 

1023  Fern 

M. 

Natchitoches,  La. 

M. 

Memphis,  Tcnn. 

E. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

E. 

Tyler,  Tex. 

E. 

St.  Martinville,  La. 

M. 

8219  Neron 

E. 

Monroe,  La. 

E. 

5333  Prytania 

C. 

Ellendale.  La. 

C. 

6316  Frcrct 

E. 

Newton,  Miss. 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

C. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

E. 

7814  Green 

E. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E. 

MobUe,  Ala. 

E. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

E. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

C. 

Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

E. 

1837  Palmer  Ave. 

E. 

1820  State 

M. 

Houston,  Tex. 

E. 

Ansley,  La. 

C. 

Monroe,  La. 

E. 

Broussard,  La. 

E. 

Woodville,  Miss. 

C. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

C. 

Shreveport,  La. 

C. 

3223  St.  Charles  Ave. 

E. 

2005  Octavia 

E. 

328  Delaronde 

M. 

McComb,  Miss. 

C. 

1022  State 

C. 

Crystal  Springs,  Miss. 

E. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A. 

Bik)xi,  Miss. 

E. 

102 1  N.  Derbigny 
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Ferrata,  Elena  Marie,* 
Flanagan,  Helen  Catherine, 
Flaspoller,  Estelle, 
Frankenbush,  Ellen  Graver, 
Frederic,  Louise  Whitney, 
Freedman,  Annette,* 
Fulham,  Joe  May  Wailes, 
Gibbs,  Helen  Rainer, 
Goddard,  Jnlia  Day, 
Goldberg,  Frieda  Belle. 
Goldsmith,  Helene  Blanche, 
Goldstein,  Cecile,* 
Goodin,  Alma  Louise, 
Gould,  Mary  Eleanor, 
Gueydan,  Mireille  Louise, 
Gurley,  Marie  Rosamond, 
Gutmann,  Ethel  May, 
Hard  wick,  Everall  Burdon, 
Harper,  Ruth  Bertha, 
Hatch,  Carrie  Elizabeth, 
Hay,  Marjorie  Beulah, 
Hayne,  Frances  Thorn, 
Hayne,  Grace  Phyllis, 
Hayne,  Kathleen  Aurora, 
Herman,  Ruth  Mae, 
Hess,  Alice  M., 
Holcombe,  Josephine, 
Hopkins,  Beatrice  Lurline, 
Hopkins,  Corinne  Marie, 
Hunter,  Blanche  Fullerton,* 
Issacs,  Sarah  Oesterman, 
Jackson,  Ethel  Barco, 
Johnson,  Ellinor  Josephine, 
Johnson,  Ella, 
Johnson,  Mildred  Pauline, 
Johnston,  Christine  Love, 
Joubert,  Georgette, 
Kearny,  Ellen  Lee  Sloo, 
Kellier,  Thelma  Delphine, 
Kemper,  Maude  Wiley, 
Keyer,  Frances  Arrighi, 


E. 

2705  Chestnut 

C. 

Laurel,  Miss. 

E. 

1229  Stete 

E. 

3812  Chestnut 

E. 

1 134  Camp 

M. 

Palestine,  Tex. 

C. 

2128  Gen.  Pershing 

M, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

E. 

331  Broadway 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

E. 

823  Pine 

E. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

E. 

435  Audubon 

C. 

Shreveport,  La. 

E. 

2203  Pine 

E. 

1740  Bourdeaux 

C. 

51 1 1  Dryades 

C. 

1 46 1  Henry  Clay  Ave. 

M. 

2017  Peters  Ave. 

E. 

Buckner,  La. 

A. 

6035  Prytania 

C. 

Congaree,  S.  C. 

E. 

Boyce,  I^a. 

E. 

Boyce,  La. 

E. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

E. 

1220  Short 

M. 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

E. 

Mer  Rouge,  La. 

E. 

730  Esplanade 

E. 

Versailles,  Ky. 

C. 

1692  Robert 

M. 

Miami,  Fla. 

C. 

Boyce,  La. 

E. 

Tallulah,  La. 

C. 

Boyce,  La. 

E. 

722  Lowerline 

E. 

2123  Broadway 

E. 

1230  Webster 

E. 

625  Pine 

A. 

Franklin,  I^a. 

C. 

Natchez,  Miss. 
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Kidd,  Margery  May  field, 
Koerner,  Lydia, 
Kohlmann,  Clem, 
Kuss,  Esther  Anna, 
Landon,  Margaret  MacLean, 
Lanphier,  Camille  Edna, 
Lathrop,  Bertha  Martin, 
Latta,  Mary  Nell, 
LeBlanc,  Eleanor  Barrow, 
LeBlanc,  Emma  Pauline, 
LeClercq,  Edith, 
Leipziger,  Eleanor  Jeannette, 
Levert,  Octavia  Marjorie, 
Lewis,  Alice  Montgomery, 
Lewis,  Alice  Villere, 
Lewis,  Clara  Davis, 
Lopez,  Clara  Seal, 
Lyle,  Dorothy  Vories, 
Lyon,  Margaret  Blair, 
Magruder,  Julia  Mae, 
Magruder,  Socia  Sinclair, 
Marshall,  Margaret  Laura, 
May,  Am^lie  Longer, 
McCay,  Anna  Conner, 
Mcllhenny,  Rosemary, 
McKnight,  Olga  Kathleen, 
Metcalfe,  Louise  Learned, 
Milling.  Dixie  Cherry, 
Mintz,  Sarah, 
Morse,  Alice  Barclay, 
Moseley,  Roberta,* 
Moses,  Irma, 

Mulcahy,  Virginia  Broachwell,* 
Murdoch,  Frances  Louise,* 
Murphy,  Marguerite  Price, 
Murrell,  S.  Gwin, 
Neuwirth,  Hazel, 
Newell,  Marjorie  Dunbar, 
Newman,  Nanon, 
Nickerson,  Lucille  May, 
Ochs,  Fannie  Leonie, 


C. 

Ruston,  La. 

A. 

223  Audubon  Blvd. 

E. 

1544  State 

C. 

J718  Fourth 

E. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E. 

1430  Octavia 

E. 

928  Broadway 

M. 

Marianna,  Ark. 

C. 

1405  Peters  Ave. 

E. 

Franklin,  La. 

E. 

Paris,  Tex. 

C. 

1708  Dnfoasat 

E. 

Mark,  La. 

C. 

1208  Webster 

A. 

1229  N.  Rampart 

C. 

1229  N.  Rampart 

C. 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

C. 

7304  Plum 

C. 

1 210  Brordway 

E. 

1230  lyouisiana  Ave. 

E. 

Woodville,  Miss. 

E. 

1803  Howard 

C. 

2406  Pr5rtania 

E. 

1204  Race 

A. 

Avery  Island,  La. 

E. 

Augusta,  Ark. 

E. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

C. 

1468  Nashville  Ave. 

E. 

Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

E. 

6037  Perrier 

A. 

Hollandale;  Miss. 

C. 

1648  Joseph 

E. 

Versailles,  Ky. 

C. 

Newellton,  La. 

E. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A. 

Bayou  Goula.  La. 

E. 

Monroe,  La. 

E. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

C. 

1633  Napoleon  Ave 

E. 

Lafayette,  La. 

E. 

7900  Jeannette  Place 
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Odenheimer,  Alice, 
Oechsner,  Julia  Dorothy, 
Piassafame,  Carmelite, 
Paterson,  Elizabeth  Agnes, 
Phillips,  Alistine, 
Pitner,  Lynn  Josephine, 
Pool,  Mildred  Lockwood, 
Pool,  Pearl  Cecelia, 
Powe,  Frances  Helen, 
Prague,  Evabelle, 
Prichard,  Kate  Doniphan, 
Pugh,  Kathleen, 
Rayner,  Alice  McCain, 
Rexach,  Adele  Marie, 
Richard,  Eugenie  B3n:ne, 
Roberts,  Kathleen  Elizabeth, 
Rossner,  Edna  Marie, 
Ruffin,  Lady  Bird, 
Scanlon,  Mary  Agnes,* 
Shatz,  Lillian, 
Shaw,  Edith  Davis, 
Shumake,  Clara  Dee, 
Smith,  Alice  Childress, 
Sonnemann,  lone  Prances, 
Stafford,  Julia  Lois, 
Stern,  Helen  Bertha, 
Sternberg,  Rose  Merrian,* 
Stille,  Anna  Louise, 
Stratton,  Flora  Henry, 
Tenison,  Ruth  McCarroll,* 
Thibaut,  Josephine  Elmina, 
Thompson,  Bert  Gayle, 
Thompson,  Grinnelle  Lyon^ 
Threefoot,  Yetta  Carleen, 
Townsend,  Margaret  Faye, 
Turner,  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
VanderVeer,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
VanHorn,  Merle, 
Villere,  Emilie  Madeleine, 
Wallbillich,  Cecelia  Amy, 
Wallbillich,  Olga  Frances,* 


c. 

5225  St  Charles  Ave 

c. 

5530  Danneel 

E. 

1330  Magnolia 

C. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

E. 

1 1 15  Euterpe 

E. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

E. 

7903  Zimple 

A. 

7903  Zimple 

E. 

7807  S.  Claiborne  Ave. 

E. 

1416  St.  Andrew 

M. 

5326  Dryades 

E. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

M. 

Lexington,  Miss. 

E. 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

C. 

1713  State 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

C. 

Gretna,  La. 

E. 

Monroe,  La. 

E. 

Kentwood,  La. 

E. 

Kenton,  Tenn. 

E. 

Loreauville,  La. 

E. 

Pineville,  La. 

E. 

Bryan,  Tex. 

E. 

1727  St.  Charles 

E. 

Houston,  Tex. 

E. 

1705  Gen.  Pershing 

C. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

M. 

Many,  La. 

E. 

1520  Soniat 

C. 

71 1 1  Freret 

E. 

Napoleonville,  La. 

C. 

Boyce,  La. 

E. 

4416  Perrier 

E. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

E. 

St.  Marys,  Ga. 

C. 

Zanoni,  Va. 

E. 

1229  Calhoun 

E. 

1209  Lowerline 

E. 

1557  Henry  Clay  Ave. 

C. 

1431  St.  Claude 

E. 

2420  Columbus 
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Watson,  Miriam  Buck, 

C. 

Locust  Ridge,  La. 

Weil,  Jeannette  Gordon, 

E. 

Alexandria,  La. 

Weil,  Jessie  Marco, 

C. 

Alexandra,  La. 

Wellborn,  Vllie  Wogan, 

E. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Wells,  Mildred  Florine, 

E. 

3227  Palmyra 

Wheeler,  Borodel  Denison, 

A. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Wight,  Mattie  Belle,* 

A. 

Hugo,  Okla. 

Wilby,  Elizabeth, 

A. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Williams,  Lovie  Melvina, 

M. 

Florien,  La. 

Wogan,  Claire  Marie, 

A. 

1739  Marengo 

Worrell,  Grace  Marie, 

E. 

St.  Joseph,  La. 

Wright,  Florence  Mildred, 

E. 

Winnfield,  La. 

Wyche,  Julia  Malone, 

C. 

New  Iberia,  La. 

Yancey,  Mary  Lanier, 

A. 

Monroe,  La. 

Zoeller,  Julia  Clara, 

C. 

15 1 9  Calhoun 

GRADUATE  ART 

Baccich,  Eunice, 

1516  Soniat 

Bancroft,  Emma  Claire, 

2423  Gen.  Pershing 

Clemens,  Alethia, 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

Fowler,  Dorothy  Lee 

-> 

1419  Henry  Clay 

Kinchen,  Edna  Lucile, 

Ponchatoula,  La. 

SPECIAI,  STUDENTS 

Bonner,  Lois  Frances, 

E. 

Lineville,  Ala. 

Bostick,  Helen  Margaret, 

E. 

Amite,  La. 

Breazeale,  Katherine  Henry, 

C. 

Natchitoches,  La. 

Campbell,  Mary  Ruth, 

M. 

Silver  City,  Miss. 

Crenshaw,  Catherine, 

E. 

Courtland,  Ala. 

Cullom,  Ruth 

E. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

DeBlanc,  Louise  Marie, 

E. 

713  Henry  Clay 

Fisher,  Agatha  Lahmen, 

A. 

Lafitte,  P.  0.,  La. 

Hitchcock,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

C. 

Afton,  Okla. 

Lyons,  Elizabeth, 

E. 

3304  St.  Charles 

McArdle,  Golda  Mary, 

M. 

31 17  State 

Moses,  Marie  Theard, 

C. 

1929  Esplanade 

Owen,  Laura  Elizabeth, 

E. 

6039  Coliseum 

Pelton,  Lois  Katherine 

E. 

349  Audubon 

Provosty,  Jeanne  LeDoux, 

E. 

New  Roads,  La. 

Rhodes,  Ruth  Gertrude, 

C. 

Burtville,  La. 

Richards,  Ava  Carrie, 

M. 

1616  Washington 

St.  Clair,  Edith  Page, 

C. 

Saltville,  Va. 
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Stevens,  Genevieve  Davis, 

C. 

2602  Calhoun 

Suddoth,  Eutaleah 

M. 

4430  Howard 

Wilson,  Bess  Irene, 

C. 

MaKeesport,  Penn. 

AJIT  CRAPTSMBN 

Bailey,  Henrietta  Davidson, 

3315  DeSoto 

Burke,  Alma  Mason, 

102 1  Nashville 

Delavigne,  Marie, 

2309  Columbus 

Pavrot,  Carmen  Freret 

18  Richmond  Place 

Holt.  Sally  Shepherd, 

1434  Pleasant 

Irvine,  Sadie  Agnes  Estelle, 

1 2 18  Valmont 

King,  Nina  Ansley, 

1749  Coliseum 

Levy,  Miriam  Flora, 

Franklin,  La. 

Littlejohn,  Cynthia  Pugh, 

1 22 1  Leontine 

Mauras,  Juanita  Marie, 

4319  S.Johnson 

Simpson,  Anna  Frances, 

1424  Amelia 

Smith,  Mary  Summey, 

77 1 1  Jeannette 
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Abrams,  Ray,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ. )  807  Broadtvay 

Psychology 

Abrams,  Selma,  B.  A.  (  Tulane  Univ. )  807  Broadway 

Mathematics,  Psychology 

Ashman,  Richard,  Litt.  B.  (Rutgers  College)      Ocean  Springs^  Miss. 

Ph3rsiology 

Bird,  Eugenie,  B.  A.  \^  Tulane  Univ.)  2929  Chippewa 

I«atin,  Greek 

Byrne,  Mary  Gertrude,  M.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ. )  1432  Eighth 

Psychology 

Forno,  Dora  Magdalene,  B.  A.  {Tulane  Univ.)  ^^i^Jeannette 

Mathematics,  Psychology 

Harry,  Woodfin  Grady,  A.  B.  (Univ.  of  N.  C.)  i^T Jeannette 

Philosophy,  Psychology 

Horton,  Joseph  Julian,  B.  A.,  M.  D.  {Univ.  of  Texas) 

Grand  Prairie^  Texas 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  Psychology 

Land,  John  Samuel,  B.  A.  {Presby.  Col.  ofS.  C.) 

B.  D,  {Columbia  Theol.  Sem.)  5517  Prytania 

Philosophy.  English 

Lund,  Mary  Isabel,  B.  A.  (  Tulane  Univ.)  1415  Harmony 

I^tin 

Nelson,  Rally  Preutis,  A.  B.  {Univ.  of  Missouri) 

A.  M.  ( Columbia  Univ. )    727  Exposition  Blvd. 
Psychology 

Raymond,  Mary,  B.  A.  ( Tulane  Univ. )  1324  Nashville 

Experimental  Medicine,  Protozoology 

Richardson,  Josephine  Moote,  B.  A.  {Tulane  Univ.)     3123  Coliseum 

Psychology,  Philosophy 

Schneider,  Carl,  B.  E.  {Tulane  Univ.)  Washington,  D.  C. 

Power  Plant  Design,  Alternating  Currents 

Shallenberger,  Garvin  Dennis,  B.  S.  {Okla.  A.df  M.  College) 

B.  S.  {Tulane  Univ.)    2220  Upperline 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics 

Sumner,  Mary  Cla3rton,  B.  A.  {Tulane  Univ.)  1020  Audubon 

Psychology 

Vidrine,  Arthur,  B.  A.  (Louisiana  Slate  Univ.)         Ville  Platte,  La. 

Physiological  Research 
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THREE  YEAR  COURSE 


FIRST  YEAR 


Blouin,  Joeeph  Clarence, 
Bourdette,  Joseph  Louis,  Jr., 
Bnichis,  Abraham, 
Cohen,  Benjamin, 
Dabezies,  Oliver  Hippolyte, 
Ford,  Chester  Joseph, 
Gaudet,  Denis  Paul, 
Gladney,  Edward  Lee, 
Grace,  Edwin  Huye, 
Hagaman,  Frederick  Pumell, 
Johnson,  William  Nash, 
Kemper,  (Miss)  Delaware, 
Kline,  Robert  Stephen, 
Lathrop,  William  Martin, 
LeClercq,  (Miss)  Edith, 
Lemle,  Louis  George, 
Levitan,  Leon, 
Lowy,  Lloyd  Max, 
Martin,  Henry  Howell. 
McClendon,  William  Hutchinson,  Jr 
McLaughlin.  James  Frank, 
Palermo,  (Miss)  Joanna  Magdalen, 
Porteous,  William  Alexander,  Jr., 
Provosty,  Albin  Alexander, 
Provosty,  LeDoux  Roger, 
Scharff,  Adolph  Kaufman, 
Scharff,  Lester  Daniel, 
Simpson,  Arthur  Browne, 

A.  B..  Tulane  University,  1918. 

Toler,  John  Lemuel, 

A.  B..  Tulane  University.  1916. 

Tycer,  Nathan  Bankston, 

Wahlder,  Isaac, 

Wooster,  (Miss)  Margaret, 

SECOND   VF.AR 

Carroll,  Walter, 

A.  B.,  Tulane  University,  1918. 

Dale,  (Miss)  Lois, 
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1809  CarroUton  Ave. 

740  Peters  Ave. 

228  S.  Rampart 

1 706  Jackson  Ave. 

915  Dauphine 

512  Walnut 

LaFourche  Crossing,  La. 

2000  Palmer  Ave. 

"7602  Hampson 

Jackson,  La. 

Homer,  La. 

Franklin,  La. 

Mangham,  La. 

928  Broadway 

Dallas,  Tex. 

3413  St.  Charles  Ave. 

1200  Dryades 

1 62 1  Valence 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

J  537  Calhoun 

7301  Hampson 

2223  Thalia 

3222  Prytania 

New  Roads,  La. 

New  Roads,  La. 

New  Iberia,  La. 

New  Iberia,  La. 

Arcadia,  La. 


Biloxi,  Miss. 

Loranger,  La. 
Alexandria,  La. 
Centreville,  La. 

1 2 19  First 
Texarkana,  Ark. 
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Fuller,  Harry,  Bemice,  La. 

Hava,  Henry  Chavigny,  1434  Constance 

Irwin,  Michael  Matthews,  729  Second 

Joachim,  Emile  Edward,  8506  Apricot 

Kraemer,  John  Christian,  Jr.,  2522  Barracks 

LeBeuf,  Nelvil  Louis,  201 1  Calhoun 

Lecompte,  Morris  Paul,  Houma,  La., 

Marx,  Edwin  Feibleman,  Monroe,  La. 
A.  B.,  Tulane  University,  1918. 

O'Reilly.  Chester  Stephen,  2610  Royal 

Schmidt,  John  Diether,  Jr.,  1023  Leontine 

Stafford,  David  Grove,  Alexandria,  La. 
A.  B.,  Louisiana  State  University.  1918. 

Stewart,  Daniel  Webster,  Jr.,  Minden.  La. 
A.  B.,  Tulane  University,  1918. 

Watkins,  Joseph  Louis,  Houma,  La. 

Wulff,  Fred  August,  Jr.,  237  S.  Genois 

THIRD  YEAR 

(The  work  of  the  third  year  is  omitted  in  the  session  of  1918-1919.) 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Douglas,  (Mrs.)  Judith  Hyams,  7825  Elm 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Burns,  James  Thompson,  Covington,  La. 
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*  Died  during  session. 

1  Partial-coarse  students. 

2  Special  students. 

STUDENTS  OF  FOURTH  YEAR  AND  ABOVE 

(INCLUDING   GRADUATB   STUDENTS). 

CLASS  OF  1919 


•Awtrey,  Phillip  McKinley 
Baker,  Claude  Moslej 
Beals,  John  Alfred 
Bean,  Dorf  (Phann.  Chem.) 
Bethea,  Stanford  Ernest  (B.  Sc) 
Billings,  Gilbert  M.  (A.  B.,  B.  Sc.) 
Blackmar,  Ray  Wellborn  (B.  Sc.) 
Blue,  Alexander  McNeill  (M.  D.) 
Bowden,  (Mrs.)  Margaret  Pauline  Harrison 
Brady,  Milo  James 

Brooksher,  William  Riley,  Jr.  (A.  B.) 
Bussey,  James  Everett 
Castellanos  (y  Cardoso)  Jorge  Conrado 
Cefalu,  Victor,  Jr. 
Clark,  John  Benjamin  (M.  D.) 
Clay,  Bemey  Sumner  (D.  V.  M.) 
Cobbs,  Beverly  Woodfin  (A.  B.) 
Crawford,  Willie  Sterling 
Crowell,  Tolbert  Clinton 
Davis,  Russell  Byron 
Deignan,  Joseph  Paul 
Dillman,  James  Arl 
Douglas,  Robert  Gibbs  (B.  Sc.) 
Dupuy,  Jules  Emile,  Jr. 
Ehlinger,  Rancier  Burt  (B.  Sc.) 
Faris,  Henry  Bertraus  (A.  B.) 
Ford,  (Miss)  Nell  Elizabeth  (A.  ]yi.) 
Funderburk,  Joe  M.  (B.  I.) 
Good,  Brooks  David  (B.  Sc.) 
Hale,  Richard  Alexander 

Halfacre,  Romeo  Rupert 
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Alabama 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Mississippi 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Cuba 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

California 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Mississippi 
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Hobbs,  Arthur  Alexander,  Jr.  (A.  B.)  Missouri 

Holladay,  Walter  Robert  (A.  B.,  B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Holland,  Sterling  Price  (M.  D.)  Georgia 

HoUoway,  Paul  Dickson  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Johnson,  Brantley  Mettauer  (A,  B.)  •    Georgia 

Kirkpatrick,  Charles  Henry,  Jr.  Florida 

Kitts,  Henry  Lofton  Tennessee 

KnoUe,  Wilkes  Adams  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Kramer,  Richard  Shaffer  Louisiana 

Lowe,  James  Osborne  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Lyons,  Shirley  Carlton  Louisiana 

McGuire,  John  Jett  Florida 

McLaurin,  Hugh  Love  Texas 

McLeod,  Hugh  Carroll  (B.  Sc.)  Missfesippi 
McMillan,  Edwin  Guy  (B.  Sc.)                   North  Carolina 

Maher,  (Miss)  Aldea  (A.  M.)  Louisiana 

Manhoff,  Benjamin  Texas 

Martin,  John  David  (M.  D.)  Texas 

Martin,  John  Richard  Texas 

Matthews,  Edgar  Stanley  (M  D.)  Louisiana 
Millender,  Charles  White  (A.  B.)                North  Carolina 

Mogabgab,  Anees  Louisiana 

Murry,  Harry  Eldridge  Arkansas 

Neely,  Paul  Talmage  Texas 

Parish,  John  Kimball,  Jr.  Wisconsin 

Parker,  James  Searcy  Alabama 

Perdue,  Colvin  C.  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Perkins,  Philip  Samuel  Louisiana 

Polanco  (y  Gonzdlez)  Jos6  Porto  Rico 

Pritchett,  Harry  Wooding  Virginia 

Rennie,  Thomas  Ludford  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Richard,  Florence  Stephen  I^uisiana 

Shultz,  Will  Goffrey  (B.  Sc.)  Oklahoma 

Silva,  Euripides,  Jr.  Porto  Rico 

Smith,  Benjamin  Franklin  (A.  B.)  Missouri 

Spilman,  Edwin  B.  Texas 

Taylor,  Archie  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Thomas,  Albert  Richard  Louisiana 

Thompson,  Otis  Richard  (B.  Phil.)  Georgia 

Wallace,  Robert  Boyd  (B.  Sc.)  Alabama 
Watson,  Thomas  Mer\elle  (B.  Sc.,  Med.)        N.  Carolina 
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West,  Arthur  William  Louisiana 

White,  Earl  Thomas  Mississippi 

Wilkerson,  William  Washington  Alabama 

Wilson,  John  Calvin  Arkansas 

WolfiF,  Irving  Joseph  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Woodward,  James  Ira  (M.  D.)  Mississippi 

Woolsey,  Bertram  Frederick  (B.  Sc.)  Oklahoma 

THIRD  YEAR  STUDENTS.  CLASS  OF  1920 

Adam,  Alfred  Louis  Louisiana 

Adams,  Fred  (B.  Sc.)  Tennessee 

IIAlbritton,  Evrett  Cyril  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Allen,  William  Oscar  Louisiana 

Armstrong,  Eugene  Lawson  Louisiana 

lAxelrod,  Alexander  Texas 

Battalora,  George  Clarence  Louisiana 

Bennett,  Terry  Lee  Louisiana 

Birchett,  John  Alexander  Klein,  Jr.  Mississippi 

Blackmar,  Francis  Burton  Georgia 

Blincoe,  Homer  Raymond  (A.  B.,  M,  Sc.)  Kansas 

Boulet,  Irwin  James  Louisiana 

Bowlin,  Robert  Leslie  Mississippi 

Brown,  Charles  Lafayette  Texas 

Bruner,  Joseph  Clyde  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Brunot,  Felix  Reville  Pennsylvania 

Burkhead,  Jesse  DeWitt  Alabama 

Carter,  John  Hardin  Florida 

Christoffer,  Oscar  Theodore  Texas 

Colomb,  Brooks  Amed^e  Louisiana 

Davidson,  Julius  Meyer  Mississippi 

Delahoussaye,  Roy  Edward  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Fears,  Thaddeus  Alvin  Texas 

Field,  Richard  Jennings  Mississippi 

Field,  Sam  Eugene  Mississippi 

Folse,  Henry  Arthur  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

French,  Harry  Joseph  Louisiana 

Fr^re,  John  Marsh  Louisiana 

Gallo,  Frank  Louisiana 

Gardiner,  Walter  Peters  Louisiana 

Garrett,  Ephraim  Si>encer,  Jr.  Alabama 

Gilder,  Wayne  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Gladney,  John  Davidson  Louisiana 
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Gooch,  Lewis  Melvin 

Texas 

Granata»  Sam  Vincent 

Louisiana 

Cranberry,  Carl  Ellis  (B.  Sc.) 

Mississippi 

Gravlee,  Ike  Marion 

Mississippi 

1  Harris,  Homer  Perseius 

Alabama 

Hawthorne,  Julian 

Louisiana 

Heath,  Guy  Wilkerson 

Alabama 

Hobson,  Sam,  Jr. 

Mississippi 

Hoffman,  James  Mortimer  (A.  B.) 

Louisiana 

Huggins,  Isaac  Clifton 

Mississippi 

Humber,  John  Davis  (B.  Sc.) 

North  Carolina 

Jaeggli,  Sam 

Texas 

Jaubert,  Francis  Leon 

Louisiana 

Johnson,  Clifford  Uriah 

Louisiana 

Jones,  Curtis  Whittemore 

Arkansas 

Jones,  Philip  Harold,  Jr.,  (A.  B.) 

Louisiana 

Jung,  Theodore  August,  Jr.,  (A.  B.) 

Louisiana 

Kerlin,  Douglas  Ledbetter 

Louisiana 

Kittrell,  John  Moore 

Mississippi 

Lejeune,  Francis  Ernest  (B.  Sc.) 

Louisiana 

Linfield,  Edwin  Harper 

Mississippi 

Long,  Louis  Bernard  (A.  B.) 

Florida 

Love,  Thomas  Stafford                        District  of  Columbia 

McAdoo,  Hosea  Webster 

Arkansas 

Marsalis,  Don  S. 

Louisiana 

May,  William  Ross 

Mississippi 

Miller,  Martin  Owen 

Louisiana 

Moore,  John  Morgan 

Texas 

Morgan,  Albert  Reynauld  (A.  B.) 

Louisiana 

Moseley,  Sam  Olliphant  (A.  B.) 

Cuba 

Moss,  Olin  Winn 

Louisiana 

Ogden,  Hilaire  D.,  Jr. 

Louisiana 

Rateau,  Jules  Brunet  (Gr.  Pharm.) 

Texas 

Rigby,  Owen  Compton 

Mississippi 

Rozier,  Lauchlin  McKinnon  (A.  B.) 

Alabama 

Savoy,  Frank 

Louisiana 

Scott,  Richard  Croker 

Louisiana 

Sparks,  Thomas  Plewman,  Jr. 

Mississippi 

Stafford,  Hollis  Ancil 

Louisiana 

Stiles,  James  Hooper 

Texas 

Taylor,  James  Leslie,  Jr. 

Alabama 
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Thorpe,  Eugene  Davis  (A.  B.)  Florida 

Tisdale,  Alfred  Dent  (B  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Unsworth,  Herbert  Randolph  Louisiana 

Wagner,  William  Alfred  Louisiana 

Wbiteside,  Maurice  bcarbrough  Alabama 

Whitfield,  Bryan  Watkins  (B.  Sc.)  Alabama 

Wichser,  Clarence  John  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Wilson,  Prank  Cunningham  Alabama 

WoodrufiF,  Gerald  Ginness  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Woodward,  Sam  Bee  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Wright,  Roy  William  Louisiana 

Zander,  Edwin  Lionel  Joseph  Louisiana 

SECOND- YEAR  STUDENTS,  CLASS  OF  192 1 

Anderson,  Thomas  Jefferson  (A.  B.)  Alabama 

Barfield,  (Miss)  Melson  (B.  Sc.)  Alabama 

Bienvenu,  Lionel  Joseph,  Jr.,  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Brewster,  Walter  Rogers  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Calhoun,  Samuel  Leslie  Louisiana 

Campbell,  Earl  Roy  (A.  B.)                   •  Alabama 

Carter,  James  Johnston  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Cassity,  Jack  Holland  Texas 

Cleveland,  Claude  Mast  in  Alabama 

Coleman,  Denzil  Florida 

•Cox,  Charles  Lynwood  Mississippi 

[Cox,  Henry  Tyus  Texas 

Cruthirds,  Archie  Edward  (A.  B. )  Louisiana 

Crutsinger,  Paul  Texas 

Dees,  (Miss)  Marie  Byrd  (A.  B.,  B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Dismuke,  (Miss)  Lily  Lyle  (A.  B.)  Georgia 

II  Dodd,  Robert  Lapsley  Mississippi 

Drouin,  (Miss)  Ethel  Marie  Louisiana 

Dudy,  Morris  James  Louisiana 

IJElder,  Samuel  Fletcher  (A.  B.)  Louisiana 

Ernst,  Harold  Oliver  Louisiana 

Est^vez,  Rafael  Arizona 

Gilmer,  Peachy  Robert  Louisiana 

Grayson,  WMlliam  Bandy  Arkansas 

Grossman,  Louis  Meyer  Louisiana 

Harris,  Earl  (Pharm.  Chem.)  Texas 

Harvey,  Altus  Buren  (B.  Sc.)  Mississippi 

Hawkins,  Josiah  Edwin  Louisiana 
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Setzler,  George  Bjo-on 

UShipman,  James  Shelby  (A.  B.) 
StiUman,  William  King 
Toler,  Bdward  Blackburn 
Townsend,  Ernest  Witt  (A.  B.) 
Warner,  Clyde  Moore 
Whitaker,  James  Ezekiel  (B.  L.) 

II  Wooten,  Greenwood  Sylvester 


Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Alabama 

Texas 


STUDENTS  TAKING  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Blake,  (Miss)  Georgie  Ruffin  Alabama 

Dunn,  (Miss)  Leonore  May  Mississippi 

Eldredge,  Hartwell  Alison  (M.  D.)  Louisiana 

Ewin,  (Miss)  Lucy  Hendon  Mississippi 

Glass,  (Mrs.)  Willie  Elmore  Alabama 

Key,  (Miss)  Nellie  Hines  Arkansas 

Meadows,  (Miss)  Alice  Serena  Georgia 

Moncrief,  (Miss)  Birtie  Tennessee 

Moore,  Charles  Walton  Cary  (M.  D.)  Alabama 

Poirrier,  (Mrs.)  Florence  Naomi  Murphy  Louisiana 

Robinson,  Rameal  Dudley  (M.  D.)  Ohio 


STUDENTS  OF  SECOND  PRE-MEDICAL 
Baron,  Joseph 
Battalora,  Harold  Joseph 
gBaylis,  George  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Bierhorst,  Henry  Relun 
Biles,  (Miss)  Sethelle  Phedre  (A.  B.) 
Campagna,  Maurice 
Carter,  Clarence  Strouse 
Cerda,  Salvador,  Jr. 
Cocchiara,  Peter 
Davison,  Emile  Arthur 
Dixon,  William  McMaster 
Donaldson,  Pierre  Armand 
Dyar,  James  Peryns 
Evans,  John  Rufus  (Pharm.  G.) 
Fitzgerald,  Willard  Lee 
Girard,  Percy  Merritt 
Hazen,  Olen  B 
Henderson,  Roy  Etu-1 
Henderson,  William  Kirby 


YEAR,  CLASS  OF  1923 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Costa  Rica 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Florida 

Texas 

Mississippi 
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Johnson,  Paul  Eamal  Arkansas 

Kennedy,  Robert  Louis  Georgia 

Landry,  Odey  Francis  Louisiana 

Lorio,  Cecil  Oliver  (B.  Sc.)  Louisiana 

Lothrop,  Guy  Irving  Louisiana 

Menville,  Paul  Louis  Louisiana 

Montelepre,  Philip  Louisiana 

Muniz- Rodriguez,  Antonio  Porto  Rico 

Randazzo,  Matthew  Joseph  Louisiana 

Rosenthal,  Irwin  William  Louisiana 

Salazar  (y  Baldioceda)  Mariano  Costa  Rica 

Scott,  (Miss)  Irma  Emma  Louisiana 

Shuffield,  Joseph  Franklin  Arkansas 

Siess,  Guy  Edward  Louisiana 

Souchon,  Edmond  II  Louisiana 

STUDENTS  OF  FIRST  PRE-MEDICAL  YEAR,  CLASS  OF   1924 


Brumfield,  Robert  Hugh 

Burton,  Breck  Musgrove 

Cohen,  Hymen  Leon 
{Cullinane,  (Miss)  Catherine  Anna 

Dannenbauer,  (Miss)  Marie 

d'Aquin,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 

DeRouen,  Walter  Clarence,  Jr. 
IDuarte  y  Otero,  Joaquin  (B.  Sc.) 

Feldner,  George  Deidrich 

Gaulon,  Aristide  Charles 

Grunewald,  Hudson  Charles 

Guenther,  John  Charles 

Hyman,  Earl 

Kamofsky,  Hyman 
IIKatz,  Harold 

LeDoux,  Morris  Sterling 

McGee,  Harry  Hand,  Jr. 

Ogletree,  Henry  Woods 

Quinn,  George  Patrick 

Rike,  Heber  C. 

Robertson,  (Miss)  May  Clare 

Rosen,  Warren  Leucht 

Sebastian,  Newton  Loomis 

Smith,  James  Lennard 

Tunstall,  Wheeler  MacCurdy 

Unutia,  Aureliano,  Jr. 

Urrutia.  Carlos 

Wight,  Bennett  Allen 


Mississippi 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

I/>uisiana 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 

Texas 

Oklahoma 
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Alder,  Oeorgre  Byron 
Alexander,   Keeton 
Allen,  Kotz 
Anderson,  James  L. 
Arringrton,  John 
Bailey,  Eugrene  McKay 
Baker,  Walter  Joseph 
Barrett,  Prank  O. 
Baucum,  James  D. 
Beach,  William  Walter 
Beckett,  James  B. 
Benton,  James  Washington 
Bercaw,  John  Edgar 
Bergman.   Harry 
Beverly,  Henry  H. 
Blankenship.  Walter  W. 
Blind,  Charles  Albert 
Blount,  William  Thomas 
Blue.  Alexander  McNeill 
Bogle,  Joseph  Hoge 
Bollinger,  Wallace  H. 
Booth,  Qeorge  Randolph 
Bounds,  George  W. 
Box,  Thomas  T. 
Boyce,  William  Alexander 
Brandon.  Ben  Bernard 
Branyon,  Arthur  Curtis 
Brookes,  Robert  C. 
Brown,  Charles  W. 
Brown,  Prank  Allison 
Brown,  Joseph  R. 
Browning.  Robert  LeRoy 
Burges.  Ellis  Gray 
Burns,  William  Arthur 
Button,  Edwin  C. 
Butts,  Thompson  R. 
Calhoun,  Zaccheus  T. 
Callen,  Luther  Hayes 
Canon,  Menon  B. 
Canon,  Robert  T. 
Carpenter,  George   A. 
Carr.  Isaac  P. 
Carrlngton,  D.  C. 
Center,  William  Bruce 
Chambers,  William  H. 
Chandler,  Bethel  B. 
Clark,  Adolphus  P. 
Cleveland,  Crawford  H, 


Coalmont,  Tenn. 

McMahan,  Tex. 

Summit,  Miss. 

Brady,  Tex. 

Blevins.   Ark. 

Acworth.  Ga~ 

Boyce,  La. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Rayvllle,  La, 

Shamrock,  Tex. 

Spiro.  Okla. 

Penlel,  Tex. 

Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Livingston.  Tex. 

Taylor,  Tex. 

Valley  Mills.  Tex. 

Waxahachie,  Tex. 

Tupelo,  Okla. 

Carthage,  N.  C. 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

Charleston.  Ark. 

LeFlore,  Okla. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Edgewobd,  Tex. 

Payette,  Ala. 

Waelder,  Tex. 

Campbell,  Mo. 

Stockton,  Mo. 

Martin,  Ga. 

Halleyvllle.  Okla. 

Seguin,  Tex. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Great  Bend,  Kan. 

Annona,  Tex. 

Macomb,  Okla. 

Huntsville,  Ark. 

Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Lufkin,  Tex. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Clarksville,  Miss. 

Marques,  Tex. 

Garland,  Ark. 

Dlerks,  Ark. 

Athens.  Ga. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Anniston,  Ala. 
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Coble,  Thomas  R. 
Coley,  Stephen  W. 
Collins,  Leonard  P. 
Conn,  Webb 
Cook,  Elra  W. 
Cooper,  Thomas  S. 
Coopwood,  Thomas  B. 
Copcland,  Samuel  James 
Corley,  Sam 
Cotter,  William  Amice 
Coulter,  Hiram  Thomas 
Cox,  Emilious  A. 
Cox,  W.  Win  field 
Cowman,  John  P. 
Crump,   James  F. 
Culbertson.  James 
Daniel,  James  C. 
Davis,  John  Kdg&r 
DeChene,  Anna  B. 
deNux,  Sylvain 
Dillard,  Rush  E. 
Dochterman,  Lloyd  Byron 
Duckworth,  Frank  M. 
Duncan,  Robert  A. 
Eckel,  Georgre  Mitchell 
Eckhardt,  Herman  C. 
Edwards,   Alonzo  M. 
Edwards,  Charles  H. 
Egbert,   Orville   E. 
Ellis,   Edwin  B. 
Emmons,  Frank  H. 
Etheridffe,  William  M. 
Evans,  William  Harmon 
Ezell.  James  J. 
Faust,   William   D. 
Flaniken,  Barton  D. 
Flemingr,  Thomas  Milton 
Florence,  James  B. 
Fossum,  Otto  B. 
Francis,  William  D. 
Freeman,  Benjamin  H. 
Frechet,  Eugrene  A. 
Freeman,   William 
French,   James   Thomas 
Frledsam,  Samuel  A. 
Fry,  Harry  T. 
Fuller,  Frank  A. 
Fuqua,  Elmer  F. 
Gaudet,  Lucien  S. 
Gay,  James  S. 
Germany,  John  Warren 


Devlne,  Tex. 

Houston,  Miss. 

Winamac,  Ind. 

Griffin,  Ga. 

Sour  Lake,  Tex. 

Cooter,  Mo. 

Lockhart,  Tex. 

Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

Clarksville,  Tex. 

Ozark,  Ala. 

Rockdale,  Tex. 

Teagrue,  Tex. 

Lyman,  Miss. 

Comanche,  Okla. 

Pine  Bluflf,   Ark. 

Maud.  Okla. 

Statem.  Ga. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Reno,  Nevada 

Marksville,  La. 

Crockett,  Tex. 

Willlston,  N.  Dak. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Graham,  Tex. 

Foreman,  Ark. 

Yorktown,  Tex. 

Marlon,   111. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Beeville,   Tex. 

Purdon,   Tex. 

Aux  Vasse,  Mo. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Lafayette,  Ky. 

Ada.   Okla. 

Vernon,  Tex. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex. 

Leesburg,   Tex. 

Cambria,  Calif. 

Lampasas,  Tex. 

McKinney,  Tex. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Denison,    Tex. 

Huttig,   Ark. 

Waco,  Tex. 

Wills  Point,  Tex. 

Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Benkelman,  Nebraska 

St.  James,  La. 

Ashland,  Ala. 

Ennis,  Tex. 
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Gllmore.  Willis  Dowd 
Givhan,  Edgrar  Gilmore 
Godfrey,  Rush  C. 
Goflf,  Tib  N. 
Gougrh,  Edgrar  F. 
Graham,  Robert  L. 
Green,  William  A. 
Greenwood,  William  W. 
Guajardo.  Euseblo 
Gustine,  Norman  W. 
Guynes,  Edward  A. 
Hardman,  William  E. 
Harrell,   William   B. 
Harris,   Eugrene  Augrustus 
Hawkins,  Benjamin  H. 
Hayes,  Jesse  Thaxton 
Hazen.  Abraham  L. 
Henderson,  Cicero  F. 
Hemdon,  Jesse  H. 
Hicks,  Fred  B. 
Hill,  Charles  C. 
Hlnson,  Tolbert  B. 
Holt,  Jacob  S. 
Howard,    Isaac   M. 
Howell,  Walter  J. 
Huckabay.   Lester   H. 
Ivy.  Wallls  S. 
Jackson,  Eugrene 
Jacquot,  Gaston  L. 
Jarvis,  Thomas  Edgar 
Jenkins,  Edwin  Lloyd 
Jenkins,    Harry 
Jeter,  Thomas  M. 
Johnson,  Frank 
Johnson,  John  Arthur 
Jones,  Aaron  Georgre 
Jones,   Elmer  A.  D. 
Kelleam,  Edwin  A. 
Keyes,  Robert 
King:,  Henry  Eugene 
Knabb,  Henry  Folsom 
Knox,  Andrew  Christy 
Lain,  Ernest  Herbert 
Lamb,  Jones  Houston 
Lavender,  Claud  B. 
Leadsworth,  John  R. 
Ligrhtner,  Oscar  N. 
Ligrhtsey,   John  Newton 
Lockhart,   John  J. 
Luttrell,   John   M. 
Lytal,    Samuel    W. 


Mooresville.  N.  C. 

Montevallo,  Ala. 

Lancaster,  Wis. 

Kenova,  W.  Va. 

Waxahachie,  Tex- 

CotuUa,  Tex. 

Wausau,  Wis. 

Navasota,  Tex. 

Monterrey,  Mex. 

Hawthorne,  Tex. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Annona.  Tex. 

Thomaston,   Ala. 

Navasota,   Tex. 

Mena,  Ark. 

Oliver  Springrs,  Tenn. 

Newkirk,  Okla. 

Pittsburg,  Tex. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Wetumka,  Okla. 

Grapeland,  Tex. 

Enid,  Okla. 

Greenville.  Tenn. 

Burkett,   Tex. 

Pittsburg,  Tex- 

Coushatta,   La. 

Marlow,  Okla. 

Elmo,  Tex. 

Ivanhoe,  Minn. 

Newton«  Miss. 

Soddy,  Tenn. 

Eunice,    La. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Eldorado.  111. 

McLeansboro.  111. 

Olney,  Okla. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Garvin,  Okla. 

Okemah,  Okla. 

Greenville,  Tex. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kopperl,  Tex. 

Paragould,  Ark. 

Reform,  Ala. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Benton,  Kan. 

Cotulla.   Tex. 

Wells.   Tex. 

Mineral   Wells,  Tex. 

Quinlan,   Tex. 
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Mack,   Mary   Lattimer 
Ma^ruder,  Levin  Walles 
Martlix,  Francis  M. 
Martin,  John  D. 
Martinez,  Enrique 
Mathews,  William  J. 
Math  is,  Ed^ar  G. 
Matthews,  Martin  Luther 
Matthews.   Millard   F. 
Mays,    Robert   Edward 
Medearis,  Robt.  Summerfleld 
Melton,  John  Wesley 
Middlebrooks.  James  D. 
Mitchell.  Coleman  P. 
Midford,   Gunnlau^ur  F. 
Mixsom,   William    Daniel 
Moore.  Chas.  W.  C. 
Morgan,  William  M. 
Morris,  John  Walter 
Moseley.  Daniel  C. 
Murphey.  Edwin  Roy 
Murphy.  Henry  A. 
Myers.   S.   Scott 
McCall,  Joseph  W. 
McDonald.  William  H. 
McDowell,  Joseph  E. 
McMullan,  Hilliard 
McRae.  Finley  J. 
Neighbors.  Allan  H. 
Nelson.  John  Percy 
Netollcky,  Wesley  Jerome 
Newburn,  Columbus  L. 
Nichols,  Charles  B. 
Oftedalj  Ame 
Overton,  Jesse 
Owens,  Arthur  H. 
Pagre,  Joseph  H. 
Pankey.  Joseph  H. 
Pearce,   Lee  P. 
Peckham.  Harold  P. 
Person,  Addison  G. 
Phares.  James  Kirk 
Phipps,  James  Henry 
Pollock.  Aaron  S. 
Pool,  Winston  Carr 
Powell,  Nettie  Bainbridge 
Powell,  William  H. 
Prather,  Robert  M. 
Pratt,  Chas.  M. 
Price,  Don 
Price,  Samuel  O. 


Joplln,    Mo. 

Woodville,  Miss. 

Shellman,  Ga.. 

Call.  Tex. 

Monterrey,  Mex. 

Elberton,  Ga. 

Austin,  Tex. 

San  ford,  N.  C. 

Athens.   Ga. 

Millhaven«   Ga. 

N.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Benton,  Ark. 

Powder  Springs,  Ga. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dougrlas,  Alaska 

Midland  City,    Ala. 

Tallade{?a.  Ala. 

Lockhart.  Tex. 

SomerviUe,  Tenn. 

Faunsdale,  Ala. 

Clear  Creek,  Utah 

Eldorado.  Ark. 

Greeley,   Colo. 

Huntingdon,  Tenn. 

Clarksvllle,  Tex. 

Shamrock,  Tex. 

Mize,  Miss. 

Albion,  Nebraska 

Seguin,  Tex. 

Coalton,  Okla. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Mokane,  Mo. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Troup.  Tex. 

Ashland,  Ala. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Hodge,  La. 

Colliervllle,   Tenn. 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Uvalde,  Tex. 

Negreet,   La. 

Roe.  Ark. 

Port  Arthur.  Tex. 

Issaquena,  Miss. 

Marion.   Ind. 

Sulphur,  Okla. 

Beevllle.  Tex. 

Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

Wilmer,  Tex. 

Burgess,  Miss. 
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Quigley.  Byron  Thomas 
RamseL  Paul  A. 
Ratliff.  Rufus  W. 
Rawlinson.   William   P. 
Reed.   Theodore  B. 
Rhodes,  Thomas  A. 
Richards,  Albert  M. 
Richardson,  Arthur  J. 
Richardson.  EUbert  L. 
Risher,  Christopher  C. 
Robinson,  Sherwood  S. 
Rogers,  John  Wright 
Ruble.  Wilbur  Oleason     - 
Rucker,  Wilford  Erwin 
Safley,  Thomas  J. 
Salter.  Jesie  M. 
Scaflf,  Claude  D. 
Scott,  Samuel  M. 
Sears,  M.  Maywood 
Selmon,  Arthur  C. 
Selmon,  Bertha  L 
Shackleford.  Laban  C. 
Sheld-Ritchle.  Iner 
Sbeppard.  James  M. 
Simmons,  John  Douglas 
Simmons,  Olney  Dozler 
Simpson.  Henry  Thomas 
Simpson,  Nathaniel  N. 
Slocumb,  Clyde  B. 
Smith,  Austin  L. 
Smith,  Henry  Damon 
Smith.  Edward 
Smith.  Oscar  L. 
Smith.  Singleton  Starr 
Spears,  Chas.  W. 
Sporman.  Mack  Price 
Stafford,    Patrick  W. 
Stockton.  Frederick  E. 
Stoel.  Harry  M. 
Strickland.   Henry  M. 
Strotlier,  Jesse  O. 
Strother.  Sterling  P. 
Southerland,  William  S. 
Summerlin.  James  Allison 
Tait.  Porter  K. 
Terry,  John  S. 
Terry,  Philip  R. 
Terry,  William  H. 
Thomasson,   Edward   B. 
Thrasher.  Benjamin  O. 
Thresh,    J.    N. 


Mound  City,  Mo. 

Shiner.  Tex. 

Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Huntington.    Tex. 

Mineola.   Tex. 

Cherokee,  Okla, 

Andalusia,  Ala. 

Jasper,  Tex. 

Louisville.  Miss. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

El  Campo,  Tex. 

Sevierville,  Tenn. 

Morrlstown.  Tenn. 

McKinney.  Tex. 

Drew.  Miss. 

Sulphur.  Okla. 

ClarksviUe.  Tex. 

Oakdale.  La. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Shanghai,  China 

Shanghai,  China 

Foreman,  Ark. 

Riverside,  Cal. 

Eldorado,  Ark. 

Gunnison,  Miss. 

Columbia,  Miss. 

Smithville,  Qsl. 

Henryetta,  Okla. 

Doerun.  Qa. 

Empire,  Ga. 

Malvern,  Ala. 

Waco,  Tex. 

Atlanta,  Tex. 

Athens,  Ga. 

Crandall,  Tex. 

Headland.  Ala. 

Grapeland,   Tex. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Live  Oak,  Fla. 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

Holdenville.  Okla. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex. 

Hartsfield,  Ga. 

Birmingham.  Ala. 

Ennls,  Tex. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Grand  Saline,  Tex. 

Velma,  Okla, 

Gainesville.  Tex. 

Danvers,    111. 
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Townes,   Isaac  Johnson 
Townsen,   Joseph    B. 
Van  Zant.  William  E. 
Vaugrhen,  Ray 
Vincent,    Richard   W. 
Wadel,  Kristlan  A. 
Wagres,   Allen  Deeringr 
Waldrop,  William 
Walker,  Isaac  C. 
Waller,  Joseph  J. 
Waltrlp,  Powhatan  M. 
Warren,  Robert  Emmett 
Watters,  Earnest  Richard 
Weller,  Cyrus  Burford 
Wharton,  James  O. 
\^Tilte,  Herbert  H. 
Whitman,  Clayborn  R. 
Wilcox,  Franklin  T. 
Williams,  D.  B. 
Williams,    Montgomery 
Williams,  Robert  D. 
Williamson,  Sam  Hill 
Willis,  Robert  A. 
Wilkinson,  Levi  Jennings 
Womack,  Walter  E. 
Wright.  Edward  F. 
Wright,   James  B. 
Yancey,  Edwin  R. 
Yarbrough,  Robert  E. 
York,  D.   A. 
Youngblood,  Richard  Coke 


Madisonville.  Ky. 

Lampasas,    Tex. 

Mandeville.  La. 

West  Union,  Ohio 

Sulphur,   La. 

Portland,  N.  D. 

Cleburne,  Tex. 

Bessemer,  Ala. 

Marion,   111. 

Oliver  Springs,  Tenn. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Appleton,  Tenn. 

Belcher,  La. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Okla. 

Enterprise,  Ala. 

Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Laporte,   Ind. 

Portales,  New  Mexico 

Livingston,    Tex. 

Idabel,  Okla. 

Duncan,  Okla. 

Greenwood,  Fla. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Red  Water,  Tex. 

Greenville,  Tex. 

Farmersville,    Tex. 

Jonesville,  La. 

Harrisburg,  Ark. 

Del   Rio,   Tex. 

Falls  City,  Tex. 
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Barkemejer,  Senac  William 

Louisiana 

Brown,  Edward  Joseph 

Louisiana 

CAilleteau,  Otis  Eugene 

Louisiana 

Duarte  (y  Otero),  Joaquin 

Mexico 

Pontane,  (Miss)  Mabel 

Louisiana 

Garcia,  Entiquio 

Texas 

Gore,  Samuel  Davis 

Louisiana 

Granata,  Joseph  John 

Louisiana 

Isaacson,  Irwin 

Louisiana 

Johnston,  James  Prank,  Jr. 

Texas 

LaPleur,  Albert  Marshall,  Jr. 

Louisiana 

Maloney,  Paul  Herbert,  Jr. 

Louisiana 

Nakamura,  Napoleon  Shizuka 

Hawaii 

Ratcliff ,  Walter  Hyce 

Louisiana 

Robinson,  Davis  Ashton 

Texas 

Steib,  Roland  Carl 

Louisiana 

SOPHOMORB  CLASS 

Aaron,  Arthur  Brown 

Michigan 

Drayton,  John 

Mexico 

Pairbanks,  Russell  Usher 

Louisiana 

Poise,  William  Leonard 

Louisiana 

Gentling,  Harold  Arthur 

Minnesota 

Gill,  Walter  James 

Louisiana 

LeBourgeois,  Arthur  LeClaire 

Louisiana 

McKinney,  Joseph  Hubbard 

Texas 

McKinney,  I^uis  Eliott 

Texas 

Patton,  Benjamin  Cornelius 

Tennessee 

SBNIOR  CI^ASS 

Aiken,  Alfred  Lewis 

Connecticut 

Bailey,  Clyde  R. 

Texas 

Barnes,  Julius  Hassan 

Louisiana 

Bartlett,  Anthony  Jackson 

Louisiana 

Beauchamp,  Telle  Aswell 

Louisiana 

Blount,  Joseph  William 

Alabama 

Brownfield,  Ralph  Albertos 

Arkansas 

Bullard,  John  Lovic 

Texas 

Casasola,  Juan  Raphael 

Costa  Rica 
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Colee,  Otto  Leonard 
Day,  Eric  WUlard 
Dnbuisson,  George  Watts 
Dunn,  Edwin 
Pillastre,  Alvin  Joseph 
Poster,  John  Adolphus 
Pramhein,  Prederick  George 
Hart,  Prancis  Lennen 
Henry,  Paul  Downer 
Hernandez,  Carlos 
Hinton,  Samuel  Porrest 
Joly,  (Mrs.)  Alma  Maynard 
Knittel,  Paul,  Jr. 
Kuebler,  John  Doucette 
Lima,  Joseph  Maria,  Jr. 
Marquez,  Pelipe 
Meetze,  Earle  Durant 
Meredith,  Asa  Ansley 
Pearce,  Milton  Bruce 
Poindexter.  John  Brooks 
Poirier,  Roger 
Roberts,  Jewell  Clarence 
Rye,  Glen  Lee 
Tom,  Daniel  Burke 
Wadlin,  John  Albert 


Minnesota 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Cuba 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Texas 

Guatemala 

Guatemala 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Prance 

Arkansas 

Texas 

New  York 

Colorado 
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SCHOOL   OF  PHABMACY 


STUDENTS  OF  vSECOND  YEAR  AND  ABOVE,  CLASS  OF  1919 


Breaux,  Numa  Pierre 

Louisiana 

Castillo,  (y  Ruiz.)  Rodulfo 

Jx>uisiana 

Dreyfus,  Henry  Leon 

Louisiana 

Mayer,  Donald  K. 

Louisiana 

P^rez,  (Peiia)  Fernando 

Cuba 

Rodriguez,  (Rey)  (Miss)  Consuelo 

Louisiana 

Santisteban-Villegas,  Francisco  Demetrio 

Cuba 

FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS,  CLASS  OF  1920 

Breazeale,  John  Bridges 

Mississippi 

Burnett,  (Miss)  Lela 

Mississippi 

Cutitto,  (Miss)  Catherine  Marie 

Louisiana 

Danneker,  John  Martin 

Louisiana 

Dupuy,  Lee  Irwin 

Arkansas 

Garrett,  Thomas  Whitby 

Alabama 

Gately,  Leonard  Edwards 

Louisiana 

Jackson,  Leslie  Sneed 

Louisiana 

Lafont,  Carl  Marcel 

Louisiana 

Lambrecht,  ( Miss)  Theresa 

Mississippi 

Nail,  William 

Arkansas 
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Allison,  Sinclair  Edward, 
Anderson,  (Miss)  Alice, 
Arny,   (Mrs.)   Lucile  Holley, 
Aubert,  O.  L.,  A.  B., 
Aucoin,   Henry  Albert, 
Avrard,  Jules  Edward, 
Baccaret,  Eli, 
Backer,  Albert  F., 
Backes,  Harrie  Wilson, 
Ballew,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Banchet,  (Miss)  Emma  Rita, 
Barbin,  Jules  A., 
Barker,   (Miss)   Ethel, 
Bartels,   William   Henry, 
Basile,  Raymond, 
Baudean,  Joseph  Albert, 
Becker,  Ernest  Oscar,  A 
Begg,  (Miss)  Helen  M., 
Behre,  Theodore  S., 
Bell,  (Miss)  Alma, 
Bell,   (Mrs.)   Nora  Maclean, 
Bell,  Robert  C, 
Benefield,  Oscar  J., 
Beninato,  Salvador, 
Berckes,  Herbert  Christian, 
Bergen,  Frank  Joseph, 
Bernard,  Gerard  Henry,  A 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

New  Orleans  States 

Liberty  Oil  Co.,  Ltd. 

U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

W.  A.  Gordon  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

American  Securities  Corporation,  Inc. 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  (^o. 

402  Macheca  Bldg. 

836  State 

American   Brewing  Co. 

Metropolitan  I^ife  Insranee  Co. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

B.,  M.  A.,  16S3  N.  Claiborne 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Pelican  Ice  Co.,  Ltd. 

Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

1637  Palmer 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Southern  Pine  Association 

National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

B.,  Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 


Bernard,  (Miss)  Marie  Amelie, 
Bernstein,  Max, 
Bernstein,  Solomon, 
Bezou,  Edward  Martin, 
Billeaud,  Allen  Wilfred, 
Billeaud,  Roy  Joseph, 
Billeiter,  Charles  Rusman, 
Bishop,  Arthur  Cowen, 
Black,  Jules  Durel, 
Blaise,  Edward, 


Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Broussard,  La. 

Broussard,  La. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Black,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 
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Blankenship,  (Mrs.)  Miriam  L.,  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Boh,  George  William,  Mieg-Brady  Co.,  Ltd- 

Bonck,  Charles,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Bordenare,  Paul  G.,  B.  8.,  Metropolitan  Lofe  Insurance  Co. 

Bomwasser,  Charles  D.^  4538  8.  Johnson 

Bosarge,  Bobert  Julius,  8t.  Bernard  Cypress  Co.,  Ltd. 

Boudreauz,  (Miss)  Florence  L.^  Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 
Boudreauz,  (Miss)  Ophelia  K.,  Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 
Boulger,  James  Daniel,  Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Bowen,  (Miss)  Maud,  Pelican  Cracker  Factory 

Boyle,  Ben,  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Boyle,  (Miss)  Minnie,  Metropolitan  Bank 

Braddock,  (Mrs.)  J.  Bay,  208  Masonic  Temple 

Brandt,  John  H.  W.,  Jr.,  830  Canal 

Branson,  (Miss)  Thelma  Edwina,  Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Brand,  Linden  Francis,  Peter  F.  Pescud 

Brener,  Israel,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Bresel,  George,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Brown,  William  Henry,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Buja,  (Mrs.)  Annie  Gormley^  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
Burger,  Edward  A.,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Burka,  Israel  Ernest,  Dan  W.  Feitel  Bag  Co. 

Burka,  Morris  Edwin,  Dan  W.  Feitel  Bag  Co. 

Burke,  William  Edward^  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
Butler,  Ford,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Buwe,  Edward  Joseph,  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Byrne,  Stephen  Stanislaus,  Whitney  &  Sloo  Co.,  Ltd. 

Byrnes,  (Miss)  Amy  Eleanor,  Vizard  Improvement  Co. 

Cahn,  Moise  Schwartz,  Imperial  Shoe  Store 

Caldwell,  Bobert  J.,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Calhoun,  Benjamin  Christian^  Poitevent  &  Favre  Lumber  Co. 

Carroll,  (Miss)  Marie  Antoinette,  Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 
Caston,  (Miss)  Lida  Mary,  Bradford  f^irniture  Store 

Causse,  Bobert  Marion,  B.  8.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Cayard,  Edgar  Emile,  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Cayard,  Frederick  A.,  Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Cayard,  (Miss)  Thelma  L.,  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
Celestin,  (Mrs.)  May  Louise,  435  Carondelet 

Champagne,  Godfrey  Louis,  Electrical  Supply  House 

Chastant,  J.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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Chesley,  (Miss)  Blanche  C,     Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Go. 
Christian,  Charles  G.,        New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Clapp,  (Miss)  Marie  Julia, 

Clarky  (Miss)  Jennie, 

Cohen,  Harold  Frank, 

Colbert,  Andrew, 

Colcoek,  William  Ferg^uson, 

Colley,  D.  D., 

Collins,  (Miss)  Joanna  C, 

Corey,  C.  D., 

Corry,  Charles  Edwin, 

Corry,  Joseph  D., 

Couvillon,  A.  B., 

Craft,  William  Benjamin, 

Craig,  Robert  E.,  2nd.,  C.  E., 

Crebbin,  John  Thomson,  M.  D., 

Crespo,  Eduardo, 

Crigler,  Martyn  W., 

Crooker,  Lewis  W., 

Crowley,  J., 

Crumhorn,  (Miss)  Norma  Rosana, 


Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

810  Louisa 

Louisiana  State  Bice  Milling  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Beily-Taylor  Co. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1407  Bordeaux 

8323  Sycamore 

Dunbar  Molasses  &  Syrup  Co. 

1138  Third 

1207  Maison  Blanche  Building 

H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1025  Peniston 

Sinclair  Agency,  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Crump,  Bobert  Green,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Cummings,  (Miss)  Emily,  Pelican  Ice  Co.,  Ltd. 

Cummins,  (Miss)  Marguerite  P.,        S.  J.  Duhn  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 
Cumpsten,  (Miss)  Mary  Elizabeth,  David  M.  Davis  &  Co. 

Cunningham,  (Mrs.)  Helen  J.,  Spencer  Business  College 

Curran,  P.  J.,  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Curry,  John  Edward,  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Cusimano,  Bussell,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Cuvillier,  E.  T.,  Wm.  Gray  Abernethy 

Dantzler,  Lorenzo  Nolley,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  B.  B.  A.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Davies,  Frank,  Frank  Davies 

Deeves,  (Miss)  Bessie  T.,        New  Orleans  National  Bank  Building 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Gaudin  Underwriters  Agency 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 

Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

212  Municipal  Building 


del  Valle,  (Miss)  Sofia, 
Denny,  Jacob, 
Dickinson,  Davis  Beid, 
Diliberto,  Peter  J., 
Dillon,  William  Peter, 
Dixon,  (Miss)  Myrtis  Lillian, 
Dodd,  Walter  L., 
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Dodson,  Orion  B., 
BoBsat,  Bodolph  Hypolyte, 
Dunn,  (Miss)  Kathryn  B., 
Dunn,  Lester  Treadway, 
Dutrueh,  (Miss)  Armanda  E., 
Dyett,  H.  M., 


U.  S.  Engineer  Office 
Ames  Farm  Land 
Whitney-Central  National  Bank 
Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 
Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Ecuyer,  Leon  August,  Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Edgar,  (Miss)  Aurora  Dory,  John  Dymond,  Jr. 

Edgar,  (Miss)  Margaret  Etta,  The  Flintkote  Co. 

Edwards,  Sherwood  E.,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Elliott,  Lorenzo  B.,  LL.  B.,  Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Erwin,  (Mrs.)  Emila  Constance,  Hibernia  Bank  &  "Trust  Co. 

Evans,  George  Boyd,  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 


Faust,  Harold  George, 
Feibleman,  Edward  William, 
Fernandez,  Antonio, 
Fiasconaro,  Frank  S., 
Finley,  (Miss)  Clare  Anne, 
Fischer,  J.  N.  G., 
Fischer,  W.  H., 
Fisk,  Charles  Edwin, 
Foley,  Albert  S., 
Forcheimer,  (Mrs.)  N., 
Foster,  Horace  Frank,    ' 
Frank,  (Miss)  Sevilla  M., 
Frey,  Charles  V., 
Frey,  Severin  L., 
Frourn,  J.  Albert, 
Frymire,  A.  Prentis, 
Gallagher,  William  J., 
Gebelin,  John  Alvin, 
Germann,  (Miss)  Mathilde  J., 
Gernsbacher,  Bertram  Richard, 
Gessner,  Leonard  F., 


Woodward  Wight  &  Co. 

1406  General  Taylor 

H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Public  Belt  Railroad  Commission 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dunbar  Molasses  &  Syrup  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Times-Picayune 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Southern  Railway 

Suburban  Building  &  Loan  Association 

American  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

U.  S.  Engineer  Office 

Garyville,  La. 

Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

119  Audubon  Boulevard 


Gibson,  A.  C,  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Gillmore,  (Miss)  Maud  Sargent,  Denegre,  Leovy  &  Chaffe 

Gleason,  P.  W.,  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Godat,  David  Walker,  C.  E.,  2123  Cambronne 

Godat  Fulton  Mitchel,  Reimann  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Goldman,  Sam,  Goldman's  Printing  Office 
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Gonzales,  Charles,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Goodspeed,  Warren  Samuel,  Wm.  Gray  Abernethy 

Gordon,  Charles  A.,        Southern  Hardware  &  Wood  Stock  Co.,  Ltd. 
Graff,  Max,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Graziano,  Frank,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Green,  James  S.,  Pelican  Cracker  Factory 

Green,  Thomas,  1416  Valmont 

Grelier,  (Miss)  Dolores  Elizabeth    Whitney-Central  National  Bank 
Griswold,  Randolph  L.,  C.  E.,  1424  Second 

Grube,  William,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Gscbwind,  Edward  Robert,  B.  A.,  B.  B.  A.,  6071  Laurel 

Gurdian,  Gustavo  A.,  Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

Gustine,  H.  F.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Guthans,  John  H.,  Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Guthrie,  Hardee  Weeks,  D.  D.  S.,       1206  Maison  Blanche  Building 
Hall,  William  T.,  Panama  Rice  Milling  Co. 

Halter,  Charles  S.,  Leonard  Krower  &  Son 

Hammett,  Louis  N.,  B.  Arch.,  1479  Calhoun 

Hammett,  William  Bernard,  1479  Calhoun 

Hanna,  Charles  W.,  Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Haney,  Benjamin  Jacob,  Consumers  Biscuit  Co. 

Harris,  R.  S.,  Woodward,  Wight  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hartel,  Francis  M.,  Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

Heno,  Albert  Edward,  J.  E.  Warner  &  Co. 

Herring,  Elisha  Charles,       Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Herrmann,  John  Adolph,  Peter  F.  Pescud 

Hilbert,  Albert  J.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hildebrand,  William  C,  Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Himel,  Augustin  J.,  Jr.,  American  Securities  Corporation,  Inc. 

Hirigoyen,  John  Raymond,  2621  St.  Philip 

Hoffman,  (Miss)  Olivia  Maud,  Kohn  Weil  &  Co. 

Hogan,  Charles  W.,  Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

Hogue,  S.  E.,  National  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Holiday,  Wilbur,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia. 

Hopkins,  (Miss)   Lillian  Ernestine,       Hibemia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Hoth,  (Miss)  Ethel  Alvin,  Yochim  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Howerton,  Eugene  J.,  Crescent  City  Carbonate  Co. 

Huidobro,  Marcos  G.,  A.  B.,  1232  N.  Dorgenois 

Hunter,   (Miss)   Isabelle  Allen,  Economical  Drug  Store 

nianes,  Pedro  C,  H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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Ingolia,  Andrew,  Life  Insaraiiee  Company  of  Virginia 

Innecken,  Henry  L.,  J.  H.  Burton  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Innecken,  (Mrs.)  Henry  L.,  J.  H.  Burton  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Jacob,  (Miss)  Irene  T.,  B.  A.,  Interstate  Trust  ft  Banking  Co. 

Jacob;  (Miss)  Othilde,  Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Janssen,  Edwin  J.,  Crescent  City  Machine  ft  Mfg.  Works. 

Jansson,  Oscar  Frederick  Joseph,  Sinclair  Agency,  Inc. 


Johnson,  (Miss)  Carrie  B., 

Johnson,  George  Huber, 

Johnston,  William  Joseph, 

Johnstone,  Samuel  J.  K., 

Jones,  (Miss)  Tharesa  M., 

Julian,  Henry  J., 

Julienne,  Paul  S., 

Jurovich,  John, 

Kavanagh,  (Miss)  Kathleen, 

Keesee,  Terry  O'Brien, 

Kelly,  George  F., 

Kennedy,  Jesse  G., 

Kinler,  (Miss)  Myrtle  G., 

Kissling,  Edmund  D., 

Klein,  Arnold  Christian, 

Knobloch,  Guy  Joseph, 

Kober,  Fred  C, 

Koenig,  (Miss)  Dora  Carolyn, 

Krause,  Budolph  Edward, 

Krauss,  Marcel, 

Krummel,  George  Jacob, 

Lacher,  (Miss)  Nellie  Elizabeth, 


John  Meyer 

Marine  Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

908  St.  Charles 

Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Co. 

831  Pine 

Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Southern  Advertising  Agency 

U.  S.  Engineer  Office 

Jackson  Brewing  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Krauss  Bros.  Lumber  Co. 

New  Orleans  Stock  Exchange 

Machinery  Exchange 


Landau,  John  F., 

Lagarde,  Charles  S., 

Lamers,  (Miss)  Alvina  Theodora, 

Lampton,  L.  J., 

Lankston,  John  Orchard, 

Lanng,  Edgar  B., 

Latter,  (Miss)  Sophie, 

Lawrence,  (Miss)  K.  A., 

Lawrie,  (Miss)  Lillian  Mary, 


Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

American  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Toye  Bros.  Auto  ft  Taxi  Co. 

Bepublie  Box  Co.,  Inc. 

Hibemia  Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Crescent  City  Ice  Manufacturing  Co. 

Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Liberty  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


Layton,  Buxton  L.,  George  H.  McFadden  ft  Bros.  Agency 

Leake,  (Mrs.)  Wilhelmina,  A,  M.  Lockett  ft  Co. 
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Xjeavean,  (Miss)  Anna  Marj, 

LeBeuf,  (Miss)  Mae  Marguerite, 

XeBlanc,  (Miss)  Mildred  Marie, 

Leche,  (Miss)  I.  B., 

Lehman,  Edward  Julian, 

Lehon,  John  Joseph, 

Leumas,  Marcel  J., 

Levy,  Prank  LeGrange, 

Levy,  Louis  K., 

Lewis,  Motley, 

Lipari,  Peter  Joseph, 

Lob,  Chester  G., 

Lob,  Louis  C, 

Longtin,  Prancis  N., 

Lotz,  (Miss)   Anna  B., 

Ludwig,  Edward  B., 

Lyman,  Guy, 

Maitre,  Jules  J., 

MaldeiS;  (Mrs.)  Pannie  Naasson, 

Mangiaracina,  John,  Jr., 

Marks,  Jacques  P., 


Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Ck>. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Go. 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Dan  S.  Lehon  Detective  Agency,  Inc. 

Interstate  Electric  Co. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

1631  State 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bickert's  Bice  Mills 

Kohn,  Weil  &  Co. 

1650  Robert 

1004  Maison  Blanche  Building 

John  A.  Hunt  &  Co. 

5249  Camp 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Mente  &  Co. 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

1531  ArabeUa 


Martello,  J.  A.,  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia 

Mather,  Irvine  Prancis,  I.  L.  Lyons  &  Co. 

McCay,  Percy  Luzenberg,  B.  A.,  B.  B.  A.,  1204  Bace 


McClure,  (Mrs.)  Mabel, 
McDonnell,  Prank  C, 
McGovern,  Daniel  Allen,  Jr., 
McGrath,  (Miss)  Madge, 
McGrath,  Philip  A., 
McHugh,  George  Kyle, 
McMullen,  (Miss)  Prances  Anna, 
Meighan,  Harold  Spence, 
Mesman,  Charles  John, 
Messersmith,  Claude  Edward, 
Metzger,  D.  Ross, 
Meyer,  Isaac  Robert, 
Miangolarra,  M.  R., 
Michaelis,  (Miss)  Hazel  Mary, 
Michel,  J.  Walter, 
Michels,  Lawrence  Charles, 
Millar,  (Miss)  Louise, 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Cormier  Rice  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Isidore  Newman  &  Son 

W.  W.  Carre  Co.,  Ltd. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Swift  &  Co. 

Woodward  Wight  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

John  P.  Rausch  Co.,  Inc. 
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Minderman,  Herman, 
Mittelstaedt,  Charles  Henry, 
Moeller,  (Miss)  Helen  H., 
Moenck,  Miguel  A.,  B.  Arch., 
Monasterio,  Juan  M., 
Monroe,  James  Hill, 
Mooney,  (Miss)  Elisabeth, 
Moore,  (Miss)  Alma  B., 
Moore,  (Mrs.)  Mary  Agnes, 
Morgcnstern,  Emile  Louis, 
Morse,  James  Johnston, 
Mossmeier,  (Miss)  Sophie, 
Murphy,  George  Leroy, 
Newman,  Edgar  Kirk, 


Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Las  Palacios,  Cuba 

Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

1331  Philip 

Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 

American  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Orleans  Cotton  Mills 

2812  State 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  Bailroad  Co. 


Newman,  Harold  Weil,  Jr.,  6007  St.  Charles 

Newton,  (Mrs.)  Freda  Louise,  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Nichols,  Bichard  F.,        Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 
Nienaber,  Henry  Frederick,         Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


Nixon,  J.  B., 
Nolan,  James  Michael, 
North,  Charles  Raymond, 
Norwood,  (Miss)  Elizabeth  P., 
Notarbartolo,  Frank  Arthur, 
Oberle,  (Miss)  Lucille, 
O^Kelley,  J.  P.,  Jr., 
Omohundra,  (Miss)  M.  K., 
Orgain,  Frank, 
Oser,  Edmund  Joseph, 
O'Shee,  David  Stafford, 
Ostendorf,  Henry  E., 
Otto,  (Miss)  Roberta, 
Pasquier,  Joseph  H., 
Patterson,  Redmond  Lamar, 
Paul,  (Miss)  Alberta  Camille, 
Paul,  George  A., 
Payro,  Jose  A., 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

N.  O.  Naval  Station 

Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Smith  &  Skinner 

The  J.  H.  W.  Steele  Co. 

Maison  Blanche  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Parker-Blake  Co.,  Ltd. 

Alexandria,  La. 

John  P.  Rausch  Co.,  Inc. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  &  Co. 

U.  S.  Shipbuilding  Co. 

American  Coffee  Co.  of  N.  O.,  Ltd. 

National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Pearco,  Henry  M., 
Piguct,  Edmond  Joseph, 
Pizolato,  Louis  J., 
Pohlman,  F.  W., 
Polmer,  S.  Cahlman, 


National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Schriever,  La. 
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Pourciau,  A.  L., 

Prats,  Maurice  A., 

Prieur,  Philip  H.,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Pritchard,  (Miss)  Florence, 


Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Black,  Rogers  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 


Probst,  Charles  Clifford,  The  Central  Elevator  &  Warehouse  Co. 

Quinette,  James  Horace,  1333  Lowerline 

Kafter,  John  James,  Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Bansmeier,  John  Christian,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,        1404  Audubon 
Rau,  John  Eblen,  C.  E.,  5701  Pitt 

Rausch,  (Miss)  Margaret,  Mass.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Raymond,  William  Laidlaw,  C.  E.,  Miles  Planting  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Rebenack,  (Miss)  Helen  Amelia,       Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 


Regan,  T.  Vincent, 
Ren  chard,  (Miss)  Mary, 
Renshaw,  William  Malcolm, 
Rice,  (Miss)  Mary  Hilda, 
Robbert,  Albert  A., 
Robert,  (Miss)  Emeline  Marie, 
Robinson,  (Miss)  Allena, 
Rosenbaum,  Frederick  Leopold, 
Rosentreter,  (Miss)  Mabel, 
Rugg,  (Miss)  Martha, 
Rummel,  (Miss)  Louise  H., 


Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

Maison  Blanche  Co. ' 

741  Esplanade 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

C.  T.  Patterson  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Times-Picayune 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

S.  Pfeifer  &  Co. 

Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 

A.  M.  Lockett  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


Ryan,  P.  H., 

Sanjines,  W.  E., 

Sarrazin,  (Miss)  Louise  Angelique, 

Scheffler,  Frederick  William, 

Schexnaydre,  (Miss)  Pepilia  Louise, 

Schmidt,  Arthur, 

Schmidt,  Heinrich  Friedrich, 

Schneider,  George  Edmond, 

Schnieder,  Harry  J., 

Scholz,  Oscar  P., 

Schubert,  William  Sebastian, 

Schuler,  Louis  Michael, 

Seawell,  Benjamin  W., 

Seither,  Henry  John, 

Selser,  R.  C, 

Seymour,  Freeman  P., 

Sherman,  Eduardo, 

Shlenker,  Simon,  Jr., 


National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Times-Picayune 

Marine  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Hibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

L.  Frank  &  Co. 

Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Langhoff  Bros.  Co. 

City  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

5259  Magazine 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Crescent  City  Carbonate  Co. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Monroe,  La. 
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Simms,  (Miss)  M.  A., 

Sissung,  Fred  E., 

Smith,  Prentice  Lanier, 

Sparkman,  Joseph  Logan, 

Spitzfaden,  Baymond, 

Stith,  (Miss)   Virginia  W., 

Stuart,  (Miss)  Honorine  Anna, 

Stumpf,  Samuel  Sidney, 

Swartzkopf,  Louis  Leroy, 

Taylor,  (Miss)  Margaret, 

Tefft,  Charles  Henry, 

Teijelo,  (Miss)  Loretta  Helen, 

Tenison,  H.  L., 

Thompson,  (Miss)  Viola  E., 

Trenchard,  Louis  B., 

Trepagnier,  Henry  Louis, 

Treuter,  Oscar, 

Turpia,  Henry, 

Valenzuela,  Manuel, 

Varela,  Francisco, 

Viering,  Henry  Paul,  LL.  B., 

Vix,  Henry  E.  B., 

Volker,  Louis  Edward, 

Von  Salzen,  (Miss)  W.  A., 

Voorhies,  Bobert  Davis,  Jr., 

Wakeman,  Lewis  F.,  B.  A.,  B.  B.  A., 

Wallace,  Henry  Williams, 


Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Minden,  Lfa. 

U.  S.  Bailroad  Administration 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

Whitney-Central  National  Bank 

1922  Dant« 

The  Times-Picayune 

Jos.  Levy  &  Bros.  Co. 

Esplanade  Avenue  High  School 

Dunbar  Molasses  &  Syrup  Co. 

The  Louisiana  Co. 

XJ.  S.  Internal  Bevenue  Department 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Poitevent  &  Favre  Lumber  Co. 

Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Virginia 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

H.  T.  Cottam  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Gretna,  La. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Interstate  Trust  &  Banking  Co. 

Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

Lafayette,  La. 

2928  General  Pershing 

Camden,  Ala. 


Walle,  George  F.,  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

Walshe,  (Miss)  Margaret  Benaud,       Sophie  B.  Wright  High  School 
Walter,  Edward  Fay,  Winnsboro,  La. 

Ward,  Charles  Pierce,  Montgomery- Ward  &  Co. 

Wardrope,  (Miss)  Irma  Louise,  Metropolitan  Bank 


Warskat,  Hans, 
Weil,  Benjamin  A., 
Wheelahan,  Harold  Menton, 
Whitten,  Frank  S., 
Wight,  John  Alfred, 
Willard,  Frederick  Tilton, 


U.  S.  Internal  Bevenue  Department 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Saenger  Amusement  Cb. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Hugo,  Okla. 

The  Bradstreet  Co. 


Williams,  Wilson,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Woodward,  James  Edward,  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Youse,  Alfred  L.,  National  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
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Abrams,  Ray, 

Adams,  Margaret  Cynthia, 

Alexander,  Miriam  Caperton, 

Bayon,  Madelin, 

Bonnecaze,  Carlotta  Marie, 

Coleman,  Ethel  Margaret, 

Collet,  Catharine  Margaretha, 

Cox,  Helen  Adele, 

Davis,  Leah, 

Dieck,  Elfrieda, 

Dixon,  Florence  Ellen, 

Dow,  Marguerite, 

Dutrey,  Sylvia  Cecilia, 

Eberle,  Pearl, 

Elliot,  Leea, 

Ferran,  Rose, 

Fung  y  Pigueroa,  Atilio, 

Gahan,  William  Joseph, 

Hallaron,  Kathryn, 

Hans,  Mrs.  John  O., 

Hans,  Nettie, 

Honold,  Loretta  Eloise, 

Howell,  Walter  Lyell, 

Huskamp,  Ruth  Carolyn, 

Janvier,  Carmelite, 

Jones,  Gladys, 

Jones,  Mina  Irena, 

Kopeloff,  Mrs.  Lillian, 

Labanca,  Marie, 

LeBreton,  Mrs.  Dagmar  Renshaw, 

Logan,  Richard  Bland, 

McCall,  Harry, 

McCall,  Mrs.  Lelia  Kennard, 

McCarthy,  Florence, 

McGeehan,  Grace  Mary, 

McGehee,  Louise  Schaumburg, 

Magendie,  Estelle  Louise, 

Marcus,  Mrs.  Lillian  Friend, 
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807  Broadway 

3424  St.  Charles 

2328  Coliseum 

2212  Napolean 

1428  Kerlerec 

1 72 1  Jena 

1436  Audubon 

Gretna,  La. 

319  S^guin 

910  Elmira 

1219  N.  Rampart 

100 1  Broadway 

181 3  Magazine 

1623  Polymnia 

1 81 5  Ursuline 

930  N.  Broad 

Barranca,  Peru 

124  N.  Broad 

nil  Elysian  Fields 

1 93 1  Calhoun 

1 93 1  Calhoun 

922  Desire 

321 1  Prytania 

3301  St.  Claude 

1523  Soniat 

2227  Baronne 

2227  Baronne 

7447  Hampson 

816  N.  Salcedo 

741  Esplanade 

1539  Philip 

'  162 1  Second 

1 62 1  Second 

2327  St.  Philip 

1 129  Lowerline 

5524  Garfield 

731  Dublin, 

1807  Palmer 
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Martin,  Reine  Rebella, 
Moerbe,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
Moore,  Mrs.  Catherine  Rainey, 
Moore,  Edward  C, 
Murphy,  Ellen  L., 
Navarre,  Beulah  Mary, 
Pareti,  Angeline, 
Penick,  Mrs.  Harry  O., 
Pollet,  Felicie  Marie, 
Pug}i,  Mrs.  Franklin, 
Rayl,  Adrienne, 
Raymond,  Prances  Sprigg, 
Roger,  Rita, 
Schmidt,  Aurelia, 
Shallenberger,  Garvin  Dennis, 
Skinner,  Rose  Marie, 
Spencer,  Dorothy, 
Stauffer,  Mrs.  Helen  Maury, 
Steen,  Vera, 
Stringer,  Louise  Julia, 
Thomas,  Josephine  Cecilia, 
Walshc,  Jennie  Phoebe, 
Westfeldt,  Lulle, 


1238  Pleasant 

153 1  Conery 

3219  Coliseum 

3219  Coliseum 

1914  Amelia 

2222  Camp 

619  Bourbon 

624  Lowerline 

143 1  N.  Prieur 

1725  Palmer 

2261  Marais 

1444  State 

2815  St.  Claude 

1316  Harmony 

2222  Upperline 

2919  St.  Claude 

3222  Coliseum 

1015  S.  Carrollton 

606  N.  St.  Patrick 

5314  Laurel 

4512  Baudin 

2739  Aubry 

1626  Second 
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BNDOWED  8CH0LAB8HIPS 

The  Cora  A.  Slocomb  Scholarship 

Dorothy  Vories  Lyle,  Newcomb  '22. 
The  B.  C.  Wetmore  Scholarship 

Dorothy  Alice  Hay,  Newcomb  ^20. 
The  Tulane  Scholarship 

Sarah  Davis,  Newcomb  '^/. 
The  Ida  Boehl  Hemsheim  Scholarship 

Ruth  Marguerite  Bostick,  Newcomb  ^jg. 
The  F.  Walter  Callender  Scholarship 

Georgejean  Lund,  Newcomb  'ig. 
The  Louisiana  Battle  Abbey  Scholarships 

Eleanor  Genevieve  Wilson,  Newcomb  '20. 

Rudolph  Adelbert  Todd,  Tech.  '21, 
The  Baker  Scholarships 

Leonora  Bisland  Duval,  Newcomb  ^ ig. 

Ruth  Auguste  Marty n  Newcomb  "21. 
The  J.  C.  Morris  Scholarship 

Gladys  Louise  Davenport,  Newcomb  '21. 
The  Meta  D .  Hugger  Scholarship 

Marguerite  Eloise  Luna,  Newcomb  '21. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Tulane  University  Scholarship 

Ellen  Graves  Prankenbush,  Newcomb  '22, 
United  Daugrhters  of  the  Confederacy  Scholarships 

Maud  Venables  Arrington,  Newcomb  V9. 

Helene  Oechmichen  Friedrichs,  Newcomb  '/p. 
Southern  Association  of  Collegre  Women  Scholarships 

Katherine  Stuart  Ayres,  Newcomb  'ig. 

Matilda  Hall  Stillwell,  Ntwcomb  '20. 

Gertrude  Brainerd,  Newcomb  '22. 

Mary  Virginia  Doody,  Neivcomb  ^22, 


HONOB  SCHOLARSHIPS 
NBW  OBLEAKS,  LA. 

Warren  Easton  Boys'  Higrh  School 
Coleman  Leroy  Barr,  Tech.  '  ig. 
David  Walker  Godat,  Tech.  'ig. 
Miner  Howard  Vallas,  Tech.  ^ ig. 
Samuel  Kessler,  Jr.,  Tech.  '20. 
Edward  Demarest  Parkhouse,  Tech.  ^21. 
WicklifTe  Black  Vennard,  Tech.  '21. 
Frederick  John  Hoffman,  Tech.  ^22. 
Charles  Lewis  Rittenberg,  Tech.  '22. 
—441— 
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Sophie  B.  Wright  High  School 

Margherita  Judicia  Cotonio,  Newcomb  '/p. 
Dorothy  \yilson  Seago,  Newcomb  ^20, 
Nellie  Flower  Pierpont,  Newcomb  ^21. 
Mildred  Gayler  Christian,  Newcomb  ^22, . 
Esther  Anna  Kuss,  Newcomb  ^22, 
Esplanade  Ave.  High  School 

Cora  Isabel  Shields,  Newcomb  '/p. 

Imogene  Barrett,  Newcomb  '20. 

Geor^na  Reaney,  Newcomb  '21. 

Cecilia  Amy  Wallbillich,  Newcomb  ^22, 
Newcomb  High  School 

Charlotte  Amy  Dietze,  Newcomb  ^ig. 

Esther  Kent,  Newcomb  '20. 

lone  Edwina  Brady,  Newcomb  '21. 

Everall  Burdon  Hard  wick,  Newcomb  ^22, 
Bugby  Academy 

Randolph  Livingston  Griswold,  Tech,  Vp. 

Robert  Lee  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Tech,  *20. 

James  Hill  Monroe,  A.  &  S,  ^20, 

Frank  Pace  Elizardi,  Tech,  ^21. 

John  Lane  McCollough,  Tech.  ^21, 

Andrew  Koebel  Schwartz,  Tech,  '22. 
Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  High  School 

Laura  Buckner  Kearny,  Newcomb  '20, 

Justin  Vollmer  Wolff.  A,  &  S,  '20, 

Clarence  Anthony  Cohen,  Tech.  ^21. 

Ethel  May  Gutmann,  Newcomb  ^22, 

Albert  Wachenheim,  Jr.,  Tech.  '22, 
New  Orleans  Academy- 
Junior  Ludlow,  ^lech.  ^22. 
Ferrell's  Military  Institute 

William  Parkerson,  Tech  '20, 

John  Benjamin  Richardson,  ^Tech.  ^21. 
St.  Aloysius  College 

Harold  George  Legeai,   Tech.  ^21. 
LOXnSIANA 

Bolton  High  School,  Alexandria 

Kathleen  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Newcomb  '22. 

Jessie  Marco  Weil,  Newcomb  ^22. 
Amite  High  School 

Martina  Hamilton  Ellis,  Newcomb  '20. 

Lloyd  Addison  Ellis,  A.&S.  '22. 
Morehouse  High  School,  Bastrop 

Merrimac  Naff,  Newcomb  */p. 
Bogalusa  High  School 

Thelma  Gladys  Voss,  Newcomb  Vp. 

Helmuth  Carlyle  Voss,  Tech.  '21. 
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Boyce  Hii^h  School 

Margaret  Kcr  Texada,  Newcomb  '21, 
Bnisly  High  School 

Nan  Conner  Randolph,  Newcomb  '20, 
CheneTville  High  School 

Thomas  James  Wright,  A.&  S.  '22, 
Franklin  High  School 

Daisy  Belle  Smith,  Newcomb  *20. 

Henry  Harreld  Dinkins,  Jr.,  Tech.  '22. 
Oibsland  High  School 

James  Keith  Baker,  A,&  S.  '21. 
McDonogh-Jefferson  High  School,  Oretns 

Howard  Tucker  Bond,  A.&  S.  V9. 

Dorothy  Katherine  Drumm,  Newcomb  Vp. 

James  Bruton  Hackett,  Tech.  ^20. 

Carroll  Stiles  Crawford,  Tech.  '2/. 
Oueydan  High  School 

Mary  Josephine  Snoddy,  Newcomb  '21. 
Terrebonne  High  School,  Houma 

Mabel  Josephine  Chauvin,  Newcomb  '22. 

Malvin  Rita  Boudreaux,  Newcomb  ^22. 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Ind\istrial  Institute,  Lafayette 

Mabel  Josephine  Chauvin,  Newcomb  '22. 

Margery  Mayfield  Kidd,  Newcomb  '22. 
Lake  Charles  High  School 

Jean  Myriel  King,  Tech.  ^20. 

Marion  North,  Newcomb  ^20. 

Rosa  Lucille  Hart,  Newcomb  ^21. 
Melville  High  School 

Bert  Elise  Richard,  Newcomb  ^20. 
Monroe  City  High  School 

Louise  Elizabeth  Paulk,  Newcomb  '21. 

Simon  Shlenker,  Jr.,  A.  &  S.  '22. 
Ouachita  Parish  High  School,  Monroe 

Suzanne  Elaine  deGraffenreid,  Newcomb  ^22. 
Napoleonville  High  School 

Quincy  Martineau  Ewing,  A.  &  S.  ^22. 

Henry  Hubert  Truxillo,  Tech.  ^22. 
New  Iberia  High  School 

Hermann  Taul,  A.&  S.  '22. 
Opelousas  High  School 

Nathan  Lewis  Haas,  Tech.  ^22. 
Patterson  High  School 

Marguerite  Amelie  Roussel,  Newcomb  '/p. 
Bomeville  High  School 

Henry  Octave  Colomb,  A.&  S.  '21. 
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444  HOLDERS  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Shreveport  Higrh  School 

Isabel  Wile,  Newcomb  '20. 

Francis  Dreyfuss,  Neivcovtb  ^22. 
Thibodauz  High  School 

Helen  Mackenzie  Newcomb  '/p. 
Welsh  High  School 

George  Godfrey  Morthland,  Tech.  '/p. 

ALABAMA 

Barton  Academy,  Mobile 

Gladys  Sadie  Brown,  Neivcomb  '/p. 
Myra  Ettelson  Cohen,  Newcomb  '21. 
Wilcox  County  High  School,  Camden 

Henry  Williams  Wallace,  ]r.,  A.<^  S.  '20. 

GEOBQIA 

Columbus  High  School 

Frances  Daniel,  Newcomb  ^21. 
KENTUCKY 

Vanderbilt  Training  School,  Elkton 

Tandy  Quisenberry  Foote,  A.  <2f  S.  '21. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi  High  School 

Irnia  Louise  deMilt,  Neivcomb  ^20, 
St.  Mary  of  the  Pines,  Chatawa 

Eleanor  Hunt  Adamson,  Neivcomb  V/. 
McComb  High  School 

Olive  Erminie  Ellsworth,  New€omb  ^20, 
Natchez  High  School 

Miriam  Buck  Watson,  Newcomb  22. 
Vicksburg  High  School 

Horace  Miller  Marshall,  Newcomb  '2/, 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis  High  School 

Martha  Manier  Parks,  Newcomb  ^ig. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTBATION 

INSTRUCTION:— 

^President i 

President,  Emeritus i 

Professors,  Emeritus 7 

■    Professors ."? 99 

Adjunct  Profes5ors 2 

Clinical  Professors 4 

Associate  Professors 9 

Assistant  Professors 38 

Demonstrators : 15 

Assistant  Demonstrators 11 

Lecturers 18 

Instructors 60 

Assistant  Instructors 4 

Clinical  Assistants 39 

Assistants 8 

Teaching  Fellows 3 

Physical  Director i 

Supervisors  of  Art  and  Musical  Practice 2 

Student  Assistants 29 

—  351 
ADMINISTRATION. 38 

STUDENTS 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES:— 

Senior  Class 13 

Junior  Class 17 

Sophomore  Class 23 

Freshman  Class 39 

Partial  Students  (Registered  in  other  Departments) 13 

Special  Students 4 

Pre-Medical  Students 62 

—  171 
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446  GENERAL  SUMMARY 

COLLEGE  OP  TECHNOLOGY  :— 

Senior  Class 22 

Junior  Class 20 

Sophomore  Class 36 

Freshman  Class 81 

Partial  Student i 

Special  Students 6 

—  166 
H.  SOPHIE  NEWCOMB  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE  :— 

Senior  Class 68 

Junior  Class 75 

Sophomore  Class 73 

Freshman  Class 191 

Special  Students 21 

Graduate  Art 5 

Art  Craftsmen 12 

445 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT 17 

COLLEGE  OP  LAW: 

Third  Year  Students — 

Second  Year  Students 16 

First  Year  Students 32 

First  Year  Students  (Four- Year  Course) — 

Special  Student i 

Unclassified i 

50 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE: 

Fourth  Year  Students 79 

Third  Year  Students 86 

Second  Year  Students 62 

First  Year  Students 55 

Special  Students 11 

Pre- Medical  Students:  Second  Year 34 

First  Year 28  62 

355 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 283 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY: 

Senior  Class 34 

Junior  Class '. — 

Sophomore  Class 10 

Freshman  Class 16 

60 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  447 

SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY: 

Second  Year  Students 7 

Pirst  Year  Students ii 

—    i8 

COLLEGE  OP  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 401 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 61 

Total 2027 

LBSS:    Names  counted  twice. 125 

Total 1902 

SUMMER  SCHOOL.  1918  : 

Normal  School 973 

Medical  School 74    1047 

Grand  Total 2949 
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DEGREES  CONFERKED,   1919 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Robert  Sharp 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Lorenzo  Nolley  Dantzler,  Jr. 
Edward  Robert  Gschwind 
Louis  George  Lemle 
Percy  Luzenberg  McCay 

Maude  Venables  Arrington 
Katheriue  Stuart  Ayres 
Catherine  Durham  Bailey 
Ida  Lise  Black 
Ruth  Marguerite  Bostick 
Fannie  Cohn 

Margherita  Judicia  Cotonio 
Mildred  Curran 
Charlotte  Amy  Dietze 
Caroline  Helen  Dreyfous 
Berenice  Dreyfus 
Dorothy  Katharine  Drumm 
Elizabeth  Victoria  Fischer 
Olyve  Bryant  Gill 
Sailie  Belle  Hartfield 
Adaline  Jerrie  Katz 
Lillian  Louise  Kessler 
Anna  Frotscher  Koch 


Nemours  Henry  Nunez,  Jr. 

William  Parkerson 

Lewis  Farrington   Wakeman 


Georgejean  Lund 

Katherine  Louise  McFetridge 

Anna  McLellan 

Ruth  Charlotte  Meyer 

Mina  Esther  Newburger 

Marion  Helen  Odenheimer 

Lucile  O'Kelley 

Evelyn  Pigott 

Annie  Lucile  Richardson 

Caryetta  Saunders 

Mary  Mallard  Seago 

Cora  Isabelle  Shields 

Caroline  Louise  Slack 

Ivy  Elliott  Waldo 

Juanita  Angele  Wallis 

Mildred  Weeks 

Louise  Fontaine  Withers 

Ann  Elizabeth  Zigler 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 


Leonora  Bisland  Duval 
Hclene  Oehmichen  Friedrichs 
Ruth  Drew  Fulham 
Agnes  Marsh  Guthrie 
Naomi  Beatrice  Hardee 
Sailie  Belle  Hartfield 
Helen  Mackenzie 
Calista  Airey  Morgan 

Helen  Adele  Cox 
Pearl  Eberle 


Merrimac  Naflf 
Julia  Anna  0*Shee 
Martha  Manier  Parks 
Alice  Sterling  Parkerson 
Ruth  Harvey  Reboul 
Marguerite  Amelie  Roussel 
Sareste  Lucie  Wallace 
Kate  Lucinda  Wilson 

Josephine  Cecilia  Thomas 
Viola  Mary  Walker 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Anthony  Jackson  Bartlett 
Howard  Tucker  Bond 
Charles  Lafayette  Brown 


Charles  Maurice  Lescale 
Edwin  Badgley  Spilman 
Thomas  David  Stewart 
-448— 
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449 


BACHELOB  OF  MUSIC 


Gladys  Sadie  Brown^ 
Golda  Mary  MeArdle 
Margaret  liiglis  McLeod 


Alum  Catherine  Schuler 
Frances  Sexton 


BACHELOR  OF  DESIGN 


Marie  Ascher 

Eunice  Baccich 

Emma  Claire  Bancroft 

Eunice  Lea  Bate 

Margaret  Hayne  Beattie 

Hilda  Blank 

Ruth  Ernestine  Bultmann 

Fannie  Hampton  Craig 

Dorothea  Lee  Fowler 

Helene  Oechmichen  Friedrichs 

Dorothea  Marcelinc  Hagcn 

Harrison  Palmer  Hester 

Rosamond  Agnes  Hill 


Margaret  Josephine  Huck 
Edna  Lucille  Kinchen 
Emily  Langham 
Dagmar  Renshaw  LeBreton 
Evangeline  Magruder 
Edith  Albina  Mahier 
Gladys  Gertrude  Ritchie 
Emma  Bates  Bobbins 
Mary  Mercer  Warriner 
Gisella  Rochelle  Weiss 
Helen  Coyle  Wharton 
Caroline  Spelman  Wogan 


BACHELOR   OF    ENGINEERING 

vlN    MECHANICAL   AND   ELECTRICAL   COURSE) 

Enrique  Alvarado  Joseph  Daniel  Martin 

Coleman  Leroy  Barr  Miner  Howard  Vallas 

Edwin  Agustine  Bynuni,  Jr.  George  Campbell  Walshe 

Lewis  Joseph  Faucheux  Edgar  Whitehead,  Jr. 
Randall  Frank  Legeai 

(IN    CIVIL   ENGINEERING   COURSE) 

Robert  Emmet  Craig,  2nd  Randolph  Livingston  Griswold 

David  Walker  Godat  John  Eblen  Rau 

(in  chemical  ENGINEERING  COURSE) 

Clotaire  Lecomte  Adam  Edward  Conniflf  Lanphier 

Clifford  Freret  Favrot  George  Godfrey  Morthland 

Herbert  Anthony  Peter  Frey  Alexander  Stephen  Sonntag 

BACHELOR  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
Louis  Nicholas  Hammett  Miguel  Angel  Moenck 

BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Lorenzo  Nolley  Dantzler,  Jr. 
Edward  Robert  Gschwind 


Percy  Luzenberg  McCay 
Lewis  Farrington  Wakoman 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
Garvin  Dennis  Shallenberger 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED.  1919 


I)OCTOB  OP  MEDICINE 


Phillip  MeEinlej  Awtrey 

Claude  Mosley  Baker 

John  Alfred  Beals 

Dorf  Bean 

Stanford  Ernest  Bethea 

Gilbert  M.  Billings 

Ray  Wellborn  Blackmar 

Margaret  Pauline  Harrison 
Bowden   (Mrs.) 

Milo  James  Brady 

William  Biley  Brooksher,  Jr. 

James  Everett  Bussey 

Jorge  Conrado  CasteUanos  (y  Car- 
doso) 

Victor  Cefalu 

Berney  Sumner  day 

Beverly  Woodfin  Cobbs 

Willie  Sterling  Crawford 

Tolbert  Clinton  Crowell 

Bussell  Byron  Davis 

Joseph  Paul  Deignan 

James  Arl  Dillman 

Bobert  Gibbs  Douglas 

Jules  Emile  Dupuy 

Bancier  Burt  Ehlinger 

Henry  Beatrous  Faris 

Nell  Elizabeth  Ford  (Miss) 

Joe  M.  Funderburk 

Brooks  David  Good 

Bichard  Alexander  Hale 

Bomeo  Bupert  Half  acre 

Arthur  Alexander  Hobbs,  Jr. 

Walter  Bobert  Holladay 

Paul  Dickson  HoUoway 

Brantley  Mettauer  Johnson 

Charles  Harry  Kirkpatrick 

Henry  Lofton  Kitts 

Wilkes  Adams  Enolle 


Bichard  Shaffer  Kramer 

James  Osborne  Lowe 

Shirley  Carlton  Lyons 

John  Jett  McGuire 

Hugh  Love  McLaurin 

Hugh  Carroll  McLeod 

Edwin  Guy  McMillan 

A  Idea  Maher  (Miss) 

Benjamin  Manhofi 

John  Bichard  Martin 

Charles  White  Millender 

Anees  Mogabgab 

Harry  Eldridge  Murry 

Paul  Talmage  Neely 

John  Kimball  Parish^  Jr. 

James  Searcy  Parker 

Colvin  C.  Perdue 

Philip  Samuel  Perkins 

Jose  Polanco  (y  Gonzalez) 

Harry  Wooding  Pritchett 

Thomas  Ludford  Rennie 

Florence  Stephen  Bichard 

William  Geffrey  Shultz 

Euripides  Silva,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Smith 

Edwin  B.  Spilman 

Archie  Taylor 

Albert  Bichard  Thomas 

Otis  Bichard  Thompson 

Bobert  Boyd  Wallace 

Thomas  Mervelle  Watson 

Arthur  William  West 

Earl  Thomas  White 

William  Washington  Wilkerson 

John  Calvin  Wilson 

Irving  Joseph  Wolff 

Bertram  Frederick  Woolsey 
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GRADUATE  IN  PHABMACT 

Numa  Pierre  Breaux  Fernando  P^rez  (y  Pefia) 

Rudolf o  del  Castillo  (7  Buiz)  Consuelo  Rodriguez  Rey  (Miss) 

Henry  Leon  Dreyfus  Francisco  Demetrio  Santisteban 
Donald  K.  Mayer  (y  Villegas) 


DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Jacob  Casson  Geiger 


DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Alfred  Lewis  Aiken  Samuel  Forrest  Hinton 

Clyde  Bailey  Alma  Maynard  Joly  (Mrs.) 

Julius  Hassan  Barnes  Paul  Knittel,  Jr. 

Anthony  Jackson  Bartlett  John  Doucette  Kuebler 

Telle  Aswell  Beauchamp  Jose  Maria  Lima 

Joseph  William  Blount  Earle  Durand  Meetze 

Ralph  Albertos  Brownfield  Asa  Ansley  Meredith 

John  Lovic  Bullard  Herbert  Henry  Meyer 

Otto  Leonard  Colee  Milton  Bruce  Pearce 

Eric  Willard  Day  John  Brooks  Poindexter. 

George  Watts  Dubuisson  Roger  Poirier 

Edwin  Dunn  Abelardo  Rodriguez  Rey 

Alvin  Joseph  Fillastre  Fernando  Rodriguez  Rey 

John  Adolphus  Foster  Jewell  Clarence  Roberts 

Frederick  George  Framhein  Glen  Lee  Rye 

Francis  Lennen  Hart  Daniel  Burke  Tom 

Paul  Downer  Henry  John  Albert  Wadlin 

Carlos  Hernandez  George  Alfred  Warner 


MEDALS  AND  PBIZBS,  1919 

The  Virginia  Gleaves  Lazarus  Medal » to  Adaline  Jerrie  Katz. 
The  Mary  L.  S.  Neil!  Medal,  to  Dorothea  Marceline  Hagen. 
The  Class  of  1903  Shakespeare  Prize,  to  Tess  Barbara  Mayer. 
The  Fannie  Estelle  Holley  Memorial  Prize,  to  Sallie  Gillespie. 
The  Class  of  1909  Prize,  to  Ida  Lise  Black. 
The  Jennie  C.  Nixon  Prize,  to  Margaret  Neilson  McConnell. 
The  Chi  Omega  Social  Service  Prize,  to  Jeanne  Gueydan. 
The  Arcade  Translation  Prize,  to  Adaline  Jerrie  Katz. 
The  Home  Study  Prize,  Dorothea  Marceline  Hagen. 
The  Class  of  1914  Prize,  to  Louis  Elizabeth  Andrews. 
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Academic-Iyaw  Course,  99,  308. 
Academic-Medical  Course,  99,  3^4. 
Administrators.  Board  of,  8. 

Committees  of,  8. 
Admission— Requirements  for,  45. 

to  Arts  and  Sciences,  45,  47,  90. 

to  Technolop>'.  45,  47,  122. 

to  Newcomb  Colleg^e,  45,  47. 

to  Graduate  Department,  282. 

to  College  of  I^w.  49,  307. 

to  Schofjl  of  Medicine.  48,  333. 

to  Grad.  School  of  Medicine,  282. 

to  School  of  Dentistry,  48,  358. 

to  School  of  Pharmacy,  49,  366. 

to  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration.  49,  377. 
Affiliated  Schools.  I^ist  of,  60. 
Algebra,  entrance,  51. 
Alumni  Associations.  86. 
Alumni  Fellowship."l7,  64. 
Alumni  Scholarships,  66,  69. 
Anatomy,  289. 

entrance,  M. 
ARCHITECTl'RK,  SCHOOI^  OF,  174. 
Architectural  Scholarships,  67. 
Architecture.  Course  in,  175. 
Architecture,  History  of,  181. 
Architecture.  Theor>-  of.  182. 
Art,  211.290. 

entrance,  58. 
Art  Museum.s,  78. 
ART,  SCHOOI^  OF,  245. 

ARTS  AND   SCIENCES,   COl,I,EGE 
OF,  88. 
Academic-L,aw  Course,  99,  M^S. 
Academic-Medical  Course,  99,  334. 
Admission  to,  45,  47,  9*.). 
Advanced  admission  credits,  91. 
Amount  of  work,  91. 
Attendance,  92. 
Committees.  89 
Conditions,  RemoN'al  of,  92. 
Courses  of  Study,  95. 
Courses,  Outline  of,  %,  98. 
Examinations,  92. 
Eligibilitv,  94. 
Faculty,  88. 

Fees  and  expenses,  118. 
Grades,  92. 
Instruction,  Courses  of.  100. 


Pre-Medical  Courses,  98,  334. 

Probation,  94. 

Registration,  90. 

Scholarships,  65. 

Scholarships.  Forfeiture  of,  69. 

Special  Students.  90. 
Assistance,  Student  help,  84. 
Astronomy.  100,  235. 
Athletic  Field,  17. 
Athletics.  83. 
Bacteriology,  298. 
Baker  Scholarships,  68,  85. 
Battltf  .\bbpy  Scholarships,  (7,  68. 
Bennett  lyoan  Fund.  17.  86. 
Biolog>'.  100.  211.  290. 

entrance.  56. 
Board  Scholarships,  67. 

forfeiture  of,  69. 
Boiler  Design,  141. 
Botany,  100,  212. 

entrance,  56, 
Bridge  and  Struct.  Engineering  157, 
291. 

Bruenn.  Bernard,  19. 
Bryan,  Mrs  W.  J.,  17. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Livia  H.,  18. 
Buildings.  63. 

Bulletin.s.  The  University.  81. 
Business- I^w  Course.  308,  381. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

COI^I^EGE    OF  COMMERCE 

AND,  372. 
Calendar,  7. 

Callender.  F.  Walter,  16,  17. 
Callendcr  laboratory,  240. 
Callender  Scholarship,  67. 
Charity  Hospital,  330. 

CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING, 

SCHOOI^     OF,  166. 
Chemical  Eug.  Course.  166. 
Chemistry,  101,  128.  168,  213,  291. 

entrance,  56. 
City  Scholarships,  66. 

forfeiture  of,  69. 
Civile    ENGINEERING.     SCHOOL 

OF,  154. 
Civil  Engineering  Course,  155. 
Classical  Course,  96. 
Classical  Philology,  293. 
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Class  of   13  Fund,  18. 
Climatic  conditions,  64. 
Clinical  Instruction,  331. 
Commercial  I^w,  158. 

commp:rce  and  business  ad- 
ministration, COI^I^KGK 

OF,  372. 
Admission  to  49,  377. 
Business-t3w  Course,  308.  381. 
Certificates  and  Decree,  3hl. 
Course  of  Study,  380. 
Day  Classes,  377. 
Faculty.  372. 
Fees,  378.  379. 

Guarantors.  Board  of,  373. 
Informal  Talks.  377. 
Night  Classes.  377. 
Registration,  3S0. 
Committees  of  University  Faculty,  43. 
Conrad,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  18. 
Construction  and  Office  Practice,  177. 
Coubertin,  Baron  Pierre  de,  73. 
Council,  University,  43. 
Courses  of  Study- 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  95. 
College  of  Technology,    136,    154, 

166,  175. 
Newcomb  College.   19*^209. 
Graduate  Department,  289. 
College  of  I^w.  300.  311. 
School  of  Medicine,  336. 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  351. 
School  of  Dentistr>-,  361. 
School  of  Pharmacy,  307. 
College  of  Commerce  and   Busi- 
ness Administration,  380. 
Degrees,  70. 

Degrees  Conferred,  1919,  448. 
Deiler,  J.  Hanno,  17. 
Delgado  Memorial,  330. 
Dentistry,  N  O.  College  of.  15. 

DENTISTRY,  SCHOOL  OF,  354. 
Admission  to,  48,  358. 
Advanced  Standing,  358. 
Clinical  Advantages,  357. 
Conditions,  Removal  of,  359. 
Dental  Clinic,  357. 
Examinations,  359. 
Faculty,  354. 
Fees,  362. 
Grades.  359. 


Graduation,  Requirements  for.360. 

Instruments.  36<). 

Promotion.  3>5<i. 

Studies,  .Synopsis  of,  3M. 
Descriptive  Geometry,  140. 
Design,  140. 
Diplomas,  72. 
Discipline,  83. 
Domestic  Art,  275. 
Domestic  Science.  274. 

entratlce,  60. 
Dormitories.  7-*,  80. 
Downman,  R.  H.,  15. 
Drawing,    105.  140.  159,  172.  177. 

entrance,  57. 
Economics.  105.  2I(\  294. 
Education.  215.  236.  238. 
Electrical  Engineering,  295. 
Electrical  Engineering  Course.  137. 
English,  106.  128.  215.  295. 

entrance,  49.  50. 
Examinations,  entrance,  time  of,  45. 
Experimental  Engineering,  146. 

EXTENSION  COURSES.  .1^2. 
Eye,   Ear,    Nose  and  Throat    Hospi- 
tal, 350. 
Fees  and  Expenses — 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  118. 

College  of  Technology,  183. 

Newcomb  College,  193. 

Graduate  Department.  303. 

College  of  Ivaw,-30S 

School  of  Medicine,  342. 

Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  3>52. 

School  of  Denti.stry,  362. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  370. 

College  of   Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  378. 
Fellowships,    64. 
Forfeiture  of  Scholarships.  69. 
Forge  Work,  entiance,  58. 
Foundation,  9. 
Foundry  Work,  entrance.  58. 
French,  114,  ISO,  220,  301. 

entrance,  53. 
F>ench  Opera  House,  IS 
General  Information,  63. 
Geology,  222. 

Geometry,  entrance,  51,  52. 
German,  entrance,  53. 
Gibson,  Randall  I*ee,  11,  16. 
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GRADUATE  STUDIES.    PACUI^TY 
OP.  280, 

Admission  to,  282. 

Committees.  281. 

Courses,  289. 

De^ees,  284. 

Faculty,  280. 

Pees  and  Expenses,  303. 

General  Statement,  282. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for.  285 
Greek,  102,  223,  294. 

entrance,  52. 
Gymnasium.  131. 
Harmony,  entrance,  58. 
Harrod,  Mrs.  B.  M..  19. 
Harvard  Scholarship,  67. 
Heat  Engineering,  145. 172. 
Hebrew.  108.  296. 
Hernsheim  Scholarship.  67. 
Historical  Statement,  9. 
History,  108.  224.  296. 

entrance,  54. 
Honor  Scholarships.  66. 

forfeiture  of,  69. 
Honor  System,  83. 
Hospitals.  330,  350. 
Hospital  Interns,  332. 

HOUSEHOI«D  ECONOMY,  SCHOOI, 

OF.  272. 
Howard,  Charles  T.,  11. 
Huger  Scholarship,  69. 
Hutchinson,  Alex.  C,  16. 
Hutchinson  Memorial,  16,  329. 
Hydraulic  Engineering,  159. 
Hygiene.  232. 
Interns.  Hospital,  332. 
Irby,  W.  R.,  15. 
Italian,  115,  242. 
Kinematics,  140. 
Kohn  Collection,  77. 
Mboratories,  75. 
Mtin,  104,  226,  294. 

entrance,  52. 
I«aw-Acaderaic  Course.  99,  308, 
I«aw-Busines8  Course.  308,  381. 

UiW,  COI^I^EGE  OP.  304. 

Acadeniic-I«aw  Course,  99,  308. 
Admission  to,  49.  307. 
Advanced  standing,  308. 
Business- I«aw  Course,  308,  381. 
Course  of  Study,  311. 


Degrees,  210. 

Expenses,  309. 

Faculty,  304. 

Fees,  308. 

Four  Year  Course,  316. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for,  310 

History,  of,  305. 

Instruction,  Scope  of,  306. 

I^ibrary,  Donations  to.  19. 

library,  74,  318. 

Purpose,  305. 

Special  Students,  307. 

Study,  Methods  of,  306. 

Three  Year  Course.  307, 
libraries,  74. 

I«ibrary,  Donations  to  I«aw.  19. 
library  Instruction,  228. 
Unton-Surget  Hall,  78. 
I«iterary  Course,  96. 
Uterary  Societies,  82. 
I/)cation,  63. 
McConnell,  James,  11. 
Machine  Design,  141. 
Machine  Tool  Practice,  entrance,  58. 
Mackie,  Albert,  15. 
BCacKowan,  Dr.  J.  C,  16. 
Mathematics,  110, 129, 148,  229, 297. 

MECHANICAI^  AND  EI<ECTRICaI« 
ENGINEERING.      SCHOOI« 
OF,  136. 
Mechanic  Arts,  149. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  296. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Course,  137. 
Mechanics,  148. 
Medals,  72. 

Medical- Academic  Course,  99, 334. 
MEDICINE,  SCHOOI,  OF,  320. 

Academic-Medical  Course,  99,  334. 

Admission  to,  48,  333. 

Advanced  Standing,  335. 

Builciings.  329. 

Charity  Hospitol.  330. 

Clinical  Instruction.  331. 

Clinics,  330. 

Condition  Examinations,  340. 

Conditions,  Removal  of,  339. 

Course  of  Study.  336. 

Delgado  Memorial,  330. 

Dormitorielt  78,  329. 

Examinations,  336. 

Extern  Service,  332. 

Faculty,  320. 
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Pees,  342. 

GraduaUon,  Requirements  for,  341 

Hospital  Interns,  332. 

Hutchinson  Memorial,  329. 

instruction.  Synopsis  of,  336, 

I^lbniries,  74, 329. 

MUUken  Memorial,  330. 

Pre-Medical  Courses,  98,  334. 

Qualification  Committees,  339. 

Richardson  Chem.  Building,  329. 

Richardson  Memorial,  329. 

Summer  School  of  Medicine,  340. 
MBDICINB.  GRADUATE 
SCHOOI*  OP,  346. 

Admission  to,  351. 

Branches,  Arrangement  of,  351. 

Certificates,  351. 

Charity  HospitaL  330. 

Bye,  Bar,  Nose,  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital. 350. 

Paculty.  346. 

Pees,  352. 

Hutchinson  Memorial.  329. 

Ubraries.  74.  351. 

Mental    Diseases.    Hospital    for. 

Mets.  Dr.  A.  I«.,  18. 
Miles,  Albert  Baldwin.  16. 
Miles,  Miss  Betty  Beime,  16. 
Miles,  Miss  Margaret  I«inda,  16. 
Milliken  Memorial,  330. 
Morris  Scholarship,  68. 
Municipal  Engineering,  161. 
Museums.  76,  78. 
Music,  230. 

MUSIC.  SCHOOI<  OP,  256. 
Musical  Appreciation,  entrance,  59. 
Musical  Performance,  entrance,  59. 
Newcomb  Alumnse  I«oan  Fund,  85. 
NBWCOMB  COI,l,EGE.  185. 

Accredited  Instructors,  190. 

Admission  to,  45,  47. 

Advanced  Standing,  209. 

Art,  Course  in,  208. 

Art,  School  of,  245. 

Art  Museum,  78. 

Callender  I«aboratory,  240. 

College  Courses,  198. 

Committees.  187. 

Concerts  and  Recitals.  271. 

Conditions,  College,  191. 

Conditions,  Entrance.  190. 

Conservatory  Advantages,  271. 


Degrees  and  Diplomas,  197. 

Domestic  Art,  275. 

Domestic  Science,  274. 

Dormitories,  80. 

Education,  Course  in,  200. 

Examinations,  Schedule  of,  189. 

Paculty,  185. 

Pees  and  Expenses,  193. 

Household  Economy,  Course  in, 
204. 

Household  Economy,  School   of, 
272. 

Instruction,  Courses  of,  211. 

MedaU,  72. 

Music,  Course  in.  206. 

Music,  School  of,  256. 

Prises,  72. 

Psychological  Clinic,  242. 

Reports,  1^3. 

Scholarships,  67. 

Scholarships.  Porieiture  of,  70. 

Special  Students,  210. 

Studio  Courses,  248,  259. 
Newcomb.  H.  Dalton,  16. 
Newcomb,  Mrs.  Josephine  !«.,  13. 

letter  of,  14. 
Newman,  Mrs.  Isidore,  19. 
Night  Classes,  377. 
Odenheimer,  Sigmuud,  19. 

Officers— 

of  Instruction,  22. 

of  Administration,  41. 
Ordway,  John  M.,  17. 
Ornament,  History  of.  181. 
Painting,  History  of,  181. 
Pathology,  298. 
Peabody  Pellowship,  64. 
Peabody,  George  Poster,  17. 
Pharmaceutical  lyaboratory,  366. 
Pharmacy,  entrance,  60. 

PHARMACY.  SCHOOI,  OP.  365. 
Admission  to.  49.  366. 
Advanced  Standing,  367. 
Course,  Outline  of,  369. 
Courses  of  Study,  367. 
Degrees,  366. 
Examinations,  370. 
Paculty,  365. 
Fees,  370. 

Graduation,  Requirements  for,  370 
Pharmaceutical  I«aboratory,  366. 
Prizes,  371. 
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Philosophy,  111,  231,  299. 
Physical  Education*  232. 
Physical  Traininj?.  112,  130,  232. 
Physics,  113, 132,  235,  299. 

entrance,  56. 
Physiography,  entrance,  57. 
Physiology,  212,  300. 

entrance,  57. 
Pokorny,  David,  15. 
Political  Science,  110,  224. 
Polyclinic,  N.  O.,  14. 
Power  Plant,  136. 
Pre-Medical  Conrses,  98,  334. 
Prizes,  72.  371. 
Psychology,  112,  236,  300. 
Psychological  Clinic,  242. 
Public  School  Music,  264. 
Railroad  Engineering,  162. 
Ransdell  l^oau  Fund,  85. 
Realization  Day,  18. 
Richardson  Chair  of  Botany,  17. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Ida  A..  15, 17. 
Richardson  Memorial,  16,  329. 
Romance  languages.  114,  301. 
S.  A.  C.  W.  Scholarships,  68. 
Scholarship**.  65. 

Forfeiture  of.  69. 
Scholarships,  Holders  of,  441. 
Scientific  Course.  97. 
Self-Help.  84. 
Slocomb  Scholarship.  67. 
Sociolog>%  105.  294. 
Spanish.  115.  242. 

entrance,  53. 
Special  Student.s— 

in  Arts  and  f^ciences,  90. 

in  Technology.  122. 

in  Newcomb  College,  210. 

in  College  of  Law,  307. 
Stadium,  18. 

Stanley  Thomas  Hall,  17. 
State  Scholarships,  65. 

Forfeiture  of.  69. 
Steam  Boiler  De.si<?n.  141. 
Steam  Engine  Design,  141. 
Student  Organizations.  82. 
Students — 

Catalogue  of,  3S6. 

Summary  of,  445. 
Students'  Aid  Fund.  84. 
Studio  Courses.  248,  259. 
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Sugar  Engineering,  166. 

Summer  Schools.  340.  383. 

Surveying,  163. 

Symbols,  138. 

Teachers,  Courses  for,  382. 

Teachers,  Free  Tuition  for,  69. 

Teaching  Fellowships,  65. 

TECHNOI^OGY,  COIXEGB  OF,  120. 
Admission  to.  45,  47.  122. 
Advanced  Admission  Credits  123. 
Architecture,  Course  in.  175. 
Attendance,  123. 
Chemical  Eng.  Course,  166. 
Civil  Engineering  Course,  154. 
College  Organization,  126. 
Committees,  121. 
Conditions,  Removal  of,  124. 
Course.H,  General,  128. 
Eligibility.  126. 
Examinations,  123. 
Faculty,  120. 
Fees  and  Expenses.  183. 
Grades,  123. 
Lecturers,  121. 

Mech.-Electrical  Eng.  Course,  136. 
Probation,  126. 
Regi.stnition,  122. 
Scholarships,  65. 
Scholarships.  Forfeiture  of,  69. 
Special  Students,  122. 
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